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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thi  present  edition  of  the  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profime 
torj,  by  Bishop  Bussell,  completes  the  great  work  commenced  in  the  last 
century  by  Shuckford  and  Prideaux.  The  annals  of  mankind  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  advent  of  the  Bedeemer,  which  have  been 
combined  by  three  orthodox  scholars  of  the  highest  eminence,  are  now 
published  in  one  uniform  series  of  volumes,  at  a  price  which  will  put 
them  in  possession  of  theological  students  of  every  degree. 

As  regards  the  labours  of  the  present  editor,  but  few  observations 
are  necessary.  His  aim  has  been  to  make  such  additions  to  the  re- 
spective works  as  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  modem  investiga- 
tions, without  making  any  changes  in  the  original  views  and  opinions 
of  their  learned  authors.  At  the  same  time  he  has  sought  to  introduce 
throughout  the  entire  series  those  modem  appliances  by  which  the 
labour  of  the  student  is  abridged,  ^^  a  rfioiiltitude  of  varied  facts  the 
more  easily  impressed  upon  his  niemo^,  Accordingly,  whilst  histori- 
cal,  geographical,  and  mythological  notes  .l^ye'  been  added  wherever 
necessary,  and  much  additional  riiatter  has  been  bracketed  in  the  text, 
the  text  itself  has  been  priiited  entire.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
of  the  matter  has  been  separated  into  divisions  and  paragraphs,  with 
headings  of  the  contents  attached  to  each.  Head-lines  have  also  been 
inserted  at  the  top  of  every  page,  and  analytical  contents  have  been 
inserted  at  the  commencement  of  each  volume.  The  importance  of 
these  latter  additions  will  not  be  underrated,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  greatest  scholar  and  thinker 
of  the  age,  did  not  shrink  from  a  similar  labour  whilst  preparing  the 
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collected  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  for  the  press  in  an  enduring  library 
form. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Bishop  Bussell's  Connection  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  the  more  important  results  of  hiero- 
glyphic and  cuneiform  discovery  in  the  form  of  an  Introductory  Beview 
of  the  History.  By  this  arrangement  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  for  himself  between  conflicting  opinions,  by  referring  what  has 
been  simply  conjectured  to  what  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
settled  by  competent  authority. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope 
that  with  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
present  editions,  these  great  authors  may  be  still  more  largely  used  by 
theological  and  historical  students  of  the  present  generation.  Their 
learning  is  solid  and  profound,  and  their  results  rest  generally  on  sure 
foundations.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  no  student 
who  seeks  to  understand  the  sacred  history  of  the  world  by  the  light  of 
profane  records,  can  ever  hope  to  succeed  without  a  careful  study  of 
the  Historical  Connections  of  Shuckford,  Eussell,  and  Prideaux. 

J,  TALBOYS  WHEELER. 
MadrtUy  e^h  April,  1860. 


INTRODUCTORY  REVIEW 


or  THB 


HISTORY  OP  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

PRIOR  Ta 
THE  SIXTH  CENTURY  BEFOEE  CHEIST. 

BY  J.  TALBOTS  WHEELEE. 


The  student  who  would  read  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  is 
like  a  traveller  wandering  over  the  site  of  ppimeval  empires.  The 
wearj  pilgrim  gazes  around  upon  a  vast  desert  rising  here  and  there  in 
mysterious  heaps.  All  is  bare  and  silent.  The  records  of  departed  time 
would  seem  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the  storms  and  blasts  of  ages; 
But  hoary  tradition  whispers  that  cities  and  empires  once  flourished 
there ;  that  kings  reigned,  prophets  taught,  and  heroes  conquered  where 
now  all  is  solitude  and  desolation.  Inspired  by  the  genius  of  discovery 
he  digs  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  exhumes  th&  relics  of  a  gone 
world.  His  bewildered  eye  rests  upon  a  thousand  broken  and  charred 
remains  of  antique  religions,  by-gone  civilisations,  and  primeval  tongues. 
Gradually  the  powers  of  his  mind  restore  the  chaos  to  order,  and  the 
ancient  world  nsea  before  him  in  all  its  fulness.  Palaces  and  gardens, 
streets  and  temples,  assume  visible  and  material  forms.  He  beholds 
the  external  and  internal  life  of  millions,  from  the  criminal  writhing  in 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  to  the  great  king  enthroned  amidst  a  blaze 
of  light  and  royalty.  The  busy  hum  of  commerce,  the  tones  of  music, 
and  the  songs  of  revelry  seem  to  play  upon  his  ears.  For  him  the 
sacrifice  once  again  smokes  upon  the  altar,  myriads-  of  warriors  rush 
into  conflict,  triumphal  processions  pass  on  in  glorious  array,  and 
banquets  flash  from  rainbow-like  pavilions  sparkling  with  wine  and 
beauty.     But  anon  he  wakes  and  finds  that  it  is  all  a  dream. 

Just  so  does  the  student  carry  on  his  researches  in  primeval  history. 
He  cannot  read  the  annals,  for  annals  there  are  none.  The  traditions 
are  isolated  and  obscure;  the  inscriptions  little  more  than  a  jumbled 
heap  of  mysteries ;  the  treasures  which  have  been  sepulchred  for  ages 
are  but  the  dead  and  withered  relics  of  a  dead  world.  But  by  the 
exercise  of  a  living  intellect  he  too  may  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  dry 
bones  of  ancient  history.    By  storing  nis  mind  with  all  that  can  be  dis- 
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covered  respecting  language,  civilisation,  and  reli^on,  be  too  may  con- 
struct a  picture  o?  the  ancient  world.  By  comparing  and  combining  all 
that  is  kno^vn,  and  illuminating  the  whole  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
philosophy,  he  too  may  hope  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown, 
bearing  with  him  a  torch  whereby  to  follow,  human  consciousness 
throu^  its  earliest  struggles,  and  obtain  a  still  clearer  insight  into  the 
trueprogress  and  destiny  of  man. 

What  is  man  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  should  ask  before  we 
attempt  to  explore  his  history.  Whether  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  earth 
6000  years  according  to  a  corrupt  but  authorized  chronology,  or  whe- 
ther his  origin  dates  back  some  20,000  years  according  to  the  bolder 
speculations  of  modem  philosophers,  is  a  question  which  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  leave  untouched. 

Man  stands  alone.  Human  reason  raises  him  far  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation ;  human  passions  place  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  He  thus  belongs  to  an  order  of  creation  partly  spiritual 
and  piuiily  physical;  lower  than  the  angels  in  purity  and  holiness, 
higher  than  the  brute  in  intellectual  power.  On  entering  the  world 
his  reason  contains  no  knowledge  and  no  ideas.  All  he  subsequently 
learns,  save  from  revelation,  is  derived  from  sensation  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  reflection  on  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which 
has  not  been  in  the  sensation,  excepting  the  mind  itself.  This  is  the 
great  dictum  of  philosophy.  The  mind  enters  the  world  devoid  of  all 
ideas ;  and  no  ideas  exist  in  the  mind  save  those  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  senses,  and  from  the  action  of  the  reflective  powers. 

The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  review  the  progress  of  man  from 
the  creation  of  Adam  till  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  era  when 
contemporaneous,  continuous,  and  written  history  may  be  said  to  be^in. 
Throughout  this  primeval  period  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  guide- 
posts,  whilst  philosophy  illuminates  the  path.  In  the  present  gener- 
ation the  old  antagonism  between  philosophy  and  revealed  religion  is 
fast  passing  away.  Whilst  modem  discovery  has  corrected  many  a 
narrow  interpretation,  it  has  for  ever  established  the  truth  of  revelation. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  tracing 
out  the  primeval  history  of  man.  The  true  philosophic  method  would 
be,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to  rise  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, to  take  our  stand  upon  the  tolerably  firm  footing  which  the 
sixth  century  presents,  and  then  grope  our  way  into  the  drear  antique 
by  the  light  of  revelation  and  philosophy.  But  whilst  this  would  be 
tne  right  method  for  conducting  researches,  it  is  not  the  right  one 
for  recording  results.  As  the  Scriptures  must  be  our  guide ;  as  they 
alone  furnish  from  the  beginning  landmarks  which  are  familiar  to  all 
men  ; — so  will  we  begin  with  the  genesis  and  proceed  downwards,  until 
at  last  we  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  unrecorded  time  into  the  light  of 
contemporary  history. 

In  tne  beginning — in  that  mysterious  foretime  which  no  being  can 
penetrate  who  has  not  read  the  history  of  the  stars — ^the  heavens  and 
earth  were  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal.  Within  the  course  of 
six  vast  periods  of  time,  the  chaos  of  earth  and  water  was  reduced  to 
shape  and  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man.  Here  science  steps  in  to  correct 
the  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  whilst  confirming  its 
essential  truth.     Geology  assures  us  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
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of  the  rocks,  that  the  six  days  mentioned  in  Genesis  referred  not  to 
the  days  of  mortal  life,  but  to  the  days  of  that  infinite  Creator  in  whose 
eyes  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed,  or  as  a 
watch  in  the  night.  At  the  same  time,  the  records  which  those  rocks 
contain  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  actual  order  of  the  Creation 
of  the  world  exactly  corresponded  with  the  order  described  by  Moses, 
which  terminated  in  the  creation  of  the  father  of  mankind.' 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  man,  even  before  the  creation  of  a 
help-meet  for  him,  was  the  formation  of  a  language.  '^  The  origin  of 
speech  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  mystery.  One  school  of  in- 
terpreters has  maintained  that  man  was  endowed  at  his  creation  with  a 
full,  perfect,  and  copious  language.  But  philosophy  proves  not  only 
that  such  a  knowledge  was  unnecessary,  but  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
very  conditions  of  his  being.  It  has  been  shown  that  speech  could  not 
be  separated  from  thought,  and  could  not  have  preceded  it ;  that  names 
could  scarcely  have  been  intrusted  to  man  generations  before  the 
thoughts  or  images,  which  they  were  ultimately  destined  to  represent, 
had  been  excited  in  his  mind.  Thus  the  theory  has  been  established  that 
the  Divine  Being  did  not  give  to  man  at  his  creation  actual  knowledge, 
but  the  power  to  learn  and  to  know ;  that  He  did  not  give  to  man  an 
actual  language,  but  the  power  to  name  and  describe.  Here  again  we 
may  observe  the  beautiful  harmony  between  philosophy  and  revelation. 
Before  Adam  is  reported  to  have  uttered  a  single  word,  we  are  told 
that  the  Supreme  Being  brought  to  him  every  living  creature  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them;  ''and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every 
living  creature  that  was  the  name  thereof."  Where  can  be  found  a 
finer  picture  of  the  first  effort  of  conscious  intellect  ?  To  Adam  was 
given  not  the  names,  but  the  power  of  naming.  The  peculiar  utterance 
of  birds  or  animals  would  naturally  be  imitated  by  the  human  voice 
as  the  best  means  of  representing  or  recalling  the  imae;e.  The  peculiar 
expression  of  man  under  tha  influence  of  a  narticumr  feeling  would 
naturally  be  reproduced  to  represent  or  recaU  that  feeling.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  modem  writer, — "  It  is  not  more  wonder* 
ful  surely  that  the  Giver  of  Good  has  endowed  man  with  a  complete 
language,  than  that  He  has  endowed  him  with  faculties  which  out  of 
the  shrieks  of  birds  in  the  forest,  the  roar  of  beasts,  the  murmur  of 
rushing  waters,  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  his  own  impulsive  ejacula- 
tions, have  constructed  the  great  instrument  that  Demosthenes,  Shake- 
speare, and  Massillon  wielded,  the  instrument  by  which  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  unfolded  and  the  subtle  workings  of  the  human  heart 
brought  to  light." 

We  turn  away  from  the  internal  being  of  man  to  glance  at  the 
external  world  around  him.  The  garden  of  Eden  rises  like  a  Paradise 
of  beauty  and  purity.  Then  follows  the  disobedience  and  the  fall,  the 
curse  and  the  promise.  The  vision  fades  away.  The  bloom  of  good- 
ness has  depi^ed  like  the  bloom  of  innocence  from  one  who  has 
fallen.  The  world  becomes  divided.  The  descendants  of  Seth  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  the  descendants  of  Cain  follow  their 
own  devices.  At  last  the  sons  of  God  are  led  away  by  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  men.  The  earth  becomes  utterly  corrupt  and  tilled 
with  violence.     "  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man." 

In  that  great  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  history  failed  to 
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perform  her  wonted  mission.  Anarcbj  and  sensuality  prevailed,  but 
no  human  power  appeared  to  correct  the  evil.  No  hardy  race  of  con- 
querors from  the  north,  no  mysterious  strangers  from  beyond  the 
'*  black  water,"  came  to  avenge  insulted  humanity  and  establish  a  better 
empire.  The  direct  interference  of  Divine  Providence  was  at  hand. 
The  laws  of  the  universe  were  set  aside.  The  rains  descended  and  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  until  the  world  seemed  to 
be  sunk  beneath  a  waste  of  waters.  All  mankind  appeared  to  have 
perished,  whei^  an  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  eight  persons 
walked  out  upon  an  unpeopled  world. 

Hitherto  science  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  universal 
deluge.  It  would  confine  the  flood  to  the  basin  of  central  Asia,  or 
break  it  up  into  various  smaller  floods,  occurring  in  diflerent  localities* 
at  diflerent  times.  One  bold  hypothesis  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
From  the  fact  that  beds  of  elephants'  teeth  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia, 
and  palms  and  cactuses  in  the  strata  of  other  northern  countries,  it  is 
evident  that  the  climate  of  the  earth  has  been  changed,  and  that  change 
has  been  referred  to  a  revolution,  which  altered  the  axis  and  equator, 
and  submerged  the  southern  continent  beneath  the  waters.  Thus 
some  would  place  the  antediluvian  world  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  might  have  been  submerged  during  the  revolution,  and  has  ever 
since  been  walled  round  with  icebergs.*  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis  are  purely  negative.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  earth  has  changed  its  climate.  We  admit  that  no  fossil 
remains  have  been  found  of  antediluvian  man,  and  that  no  remains 
have  been  discovered  of  the  antediluvian  world.  The  inference  which 
has  been  drawn  is  therefore  only  of  value  inasmuch  as  it  would  account 
for  a  fact  whero  science  has  failed. 

Thus  passed  away  the  antediluvian  world,  and  Noah  and  his  family 
alone  remained  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  The  period  whicn 
followed  is  almost  a  blank.  We  have  indeed  a  primeval  tradition  of 
the  scattering  of  the  nations  at  Babel,  and  two  genealogical  lists ;  but 
these  are  the  only  links,  furnished  by  Scripture,  which  connect  the 
records  of  families  with  the  notices  of  nations.  When  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  actuall)r  begins  we  obtain  glimpses  of  cities,  courts,  and 
kingdoms.     One  empire  has  been  founded  on  the  Euphrates,    and, 

'  See  Schlegel's  Critique  on  Rhode's  work  **  On  the  Beginning  of  our  History,  and 
the  last  Revolution  of  the  Earth/'  published  in  1819,  and  translated  in  Bohn's  edition 
of  Schlegel's  Lectures.  Rhode's  theory  was  based  upon  certain  traditions  recorded  in  the 
Zcndavesta.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Lieut.  Julien,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
French  navy,  in  a  work  lately  published,  entitled  "  Courants  et  Revolutions  de  TAtmo- 
sphere  et  de  la  Mer."  Amongst  other  interesting  data  Lieut.  Maury  observes  that  all 
tne  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  bear  unmistakeable  marks  of  subversion ;  that 
America,  Africa,  and  India  end  in  points,  all  turned  towards  the  south  pole ;  that  the 
islands  of  the  southern  regions  have  the  appearance  of  the  summits  of  mountain-ranges ; 
and  that  Lieut.  Maury's  soundings  show  that  the  coasts  on  that  side  all  descend  abruptly 
into  the  sea.  From  a  calculation  based  on  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  he  presumes 
that  the  Deluge  took  place  1 1,000  years  ago.  This  corresponds  witn  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
theory,  that  the  Deluge  cannot  have  occurred  at  a  more  recent  period  than  the  tenth 
millennium  before  Christ.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  theory  of  Bunsen 
is  based  upon  hiit  own  researches  in  the  stratification  of  languages,  supported  by  collateral 
facts  and  records  peculiar  to  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  confirmed,  as  the  Chevalier 
thinks,  hy  the  geological  researches  of  Mr.  Horner  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt,  which 
resulted  m  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  pottery  at  such  a  depth  in  the  true  Nile  sediment, 
Oi  to  indicate  an  age  of  at  least  ten  or  cloven  thousand  years  before  the  Chrbtian  ora. 
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another  on  the  Nile.  In  a  word,  between  the  times  of  Noah  and 
Abraham  lies  a  period  which  is  wholly  unknown,  but  which  modem 
discovery  is  struggling  to  explore. 

Before  noticing  the  result  which  philosophy  has  afforded  us,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  glance  more  particularly  at  the  information,  already 
indicated,  which  can  be  obtained  from  Holy  Writ.  The  dispersion  of 
the  nations  at  Babel  is  a  fact  which  we  shsdl  consider  elsewhere.  The 
two  genealogical  lists  are  of  more  immediate  importance ;  one  relates  to 
the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  other  to  the  sons  of  Shem.  The  latter  is 
chiefly  valuable,  as  showing  the  descent  of  Abraham  from  Shem.  It 
also  includes  a  chronological  computation  upon  which  part  of  the 
authorized  chronology  is  grounded,  but  which  lies  open  to  objection. 
At  present  an  antagonism  prevails  between  the  system  drawn  from  the 
Hebrew  numerals,  and  those  chronological  data  which  have  been  drawn 
from  other  sources ;  and  until  a  reconciliation  is  effected,  the  subject  is 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  controversy.  The 
other  list,  entitled  the  "  Generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  claims  a 
larger  share  of  our  attention.  Whilst  recording  the  generations  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  it  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  affiliation  of 
races.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  it  is  an  "  historical 
representation  of  the  great  and  lengthened  migration  of  the  primitive 
Asiatic  races  of  mankind."  * 

If  we  apply  the  results  of  modem  discovery  to  the  Scriptiire 
account  of  tne  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  we  see  another  beauti- 
ful harmony  between  revelation  and  philosophy.  The  scoffing  sceptics 
of  the  last  century  affected  to  sneer  at  the  Mosaic  record.  The  most 
daring  critics  of  the  present  day  cannot  cast  the  slightest  doubt  upon  its 
inherent  truth. 

The  science,  which  above  all  others  has  brought  about  this  reconci- 
liation, is  that  of  comparative  philology.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that 
the  world  was  divided  amongst  the  children  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
after  their  tongues,  families,  and  nations.  It  tells  us  that  Shem  would 
be  superior  to  Ham,  or,  to  use  the  exact  words,  that  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham,  should  be  servant  to  Shem.  It  explicitly  declares  that  "  God 
shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  Comparative  philology  has  fully  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  this  tripartite  division ;  whilst  the  history  of  the 
world  does  but  establish  the  divine  origin  of  that  mysterious  prophecy 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Noah. 

A  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  study  of  compara- 
tive philology  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student  in  primeval 
history.  In  the  past  century  the  Hebrew  was  regarded  as  the  one 
primeval  tongue,  and  the  relationship  of  languages  was  decided  by  the 
dictionary  alone.  Strange  resemblances  were  thus  often  to  be  found  in 
words  belonging  to  different  nations,  and  strange  results  were  drawn 
from  the  resemblances.  The  modern  school  sets  aside  the  evidence  of 
the  dictionary  for  that  of  the  grammar.  New  discoveries  have  been 
made,  as  undeniable  as  they  are  startling.     In  the  present  day  we 

^  ''  Results  of  the  recent  Egyptian  researches  in  reference  to  Asiatic  and  African 
Ethnology,  and  the  classification  of  I^Anguages."  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1847. 
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could  no  more  believe  that  the  languages  of  Europe  were  derived  from 
the  Hebrew,  than  we  could  believe  in  mamc  or  witchcraft ;  and  we  could 
no  more  doubt  that  the  Englishman  and  the  Brahmin  belong  to  the  same 
family,  than  we  could  doubt  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

The  triumph  of  the  grammar  over  the  dictionary  has  been  established 
by  the  following  considerations.  There  is  not  a  language  on  earth 
which  has  not  adopted  foreign  words ;  but  there  are  very  few  nations 
who  have  adopted  foreign  grammatical  terminations.  The  dictionary 
would  tell  us  toat  the  English  language  is  composed  of  three  different 
elements, — Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  French  ;  but  the  grammar  assures  us 
that  it  is  pure  Saxon.  To  use  the  language  of  Max  Miiller,  "  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  language,  that  which  constitutes  its  individuality  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  ful  others,  is  its  grammar."' 

Comparative  philology  has  thus  established  for  ever  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  divided  at  an  early  period  into  three  great  families,  those  of 
Ham,  Shem,  and  Japhet.  In  their  radical  elements  the  three  £&milies 
of  languages  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  but  as  systems  they  are 
perfectly  distinct.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  the  grammatical  forms  of 
the  one  from  the  other.  History  confirms  the  distinction.  The  type 
of  the  three  families  of  Ham,  Shem,  and  Japhet,  may  be  found  in  the 
Tartar,  the  Jew,  and  the  European  ;  but  the  three  remain  distinct  unto 
this  day.  Again,  if  ever  the  three  families  could  have  been  merged 
into  one,  it  would  have  been  in  Western  Asia.  There  representatives 
of  the  three  families  have  been  closely  in  contact  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory ;  and  yet  nowhere  is  the  distinction  more  plainly  exhibited.  Under 
the  Arian  empire  established  by  Cyrus  and  Darius,  it  was  necessary  to 
publish  communications  intended  for  all  its  subjects  in  three  different 
languages ;  and,  accordingly,  the  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun  con- 
sists of  a  Tartar,  a  Semitic,  and  an  Arian  column.  To  this  day  it  is 
necessary  in  many  places  to  employ  three  tongues,  namely,  the  Turkish, 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Persian,  in  public  proclamations. 

The  early  division  of  mankind  into  three  great  families  has  thus 
been  established  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  comparative  philology.  Our  next  step  is  to  inquire, — first, 
whether  there  exists  any  remains  of  the  one  primeval  language ;  and, 
secondly,  what  are  the  actual  differences,  philological  or  otnerwise, 
which  distinguish  the  three  families. 

Are  there  any  remains  still  existing  of  the  one  primeval  language  ? 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  answers  in  the  affirmative.  He  justly  observes 
that  *^  the  supreme  law  of  progress  in  all  language  shows  itself  to  be  the 
progress  from  the  substantial  isolated  word,  as  an  undeveloped  expres- 
sion of  a  whole  sentence,  towards  such  a  construction  of  language  as 
makes  every  single  word  subservient  to  the  general  idea  of  a  sentence, 
and  shapes,  modifies,  and  dissolves  it  accordingly."  He  then  points 
out  that  the  old  Egyptian  and  old  Chinese  exhibit  the  earliest  forma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  contends  that  these  two  must  be  the  remains  of 
the  one  primeval  tongue.  But  in  urging  this  theory  he  rushes  into  an 
hypothesis  which  we  utterly  reject.  He  presumes  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Chinese  escaped  the  universal  Deluge !    This  hypothesis  is 

'  Max  Miiller's  I^angua^  of  the  Scat  of  War. 
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indeed  wholly  unnecessary.  The  Chinese  and  Egyptian  may  exhibit 
traces  of  the  earliest  formation,  because  they  may  have  belonged  to  the 
first  migration  after  the  Deluge.  But  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for 
supposing  that  they  escaped  the  penalty,  which  the  Scriptiures  tell  us 
was  visited  upon  all  mankind. 

How  shall  we  best  indicate  the  nations  which  belong  to  each  of  the 
three  great  families  of  mankind  ?  This  is  our  next  question.  The 
names  of  Ham,  Shem,  and  Japhet  are  perhaps  the  best  known  to  the 
general  reader,  but  stiU  we  prefer  using  the  terms  which  have  been 
adopted  by  comparative  philology.  The  names  of  Hamite,  Shemite,  and 
Japhetite  only  indicate  the  ancestor  of  each  family,  and  perhaps  recall 
the  prophecy  respecting  his  descendants.  But  by  the  terms  Turanian, 
Semitic,  and  Arian,  we  indicate  the  results  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  comparative  philology.  By  Turanian  therefore  we  refer  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,^  by  Semite  to  descendants  of  Shem,  and  by  Arian  to 
the  descendants  of  Japhet.  The  Turanians  are  the  nomade  races  in« 
eluding  the  Scythian,  the  Turk,  and, the  Tartar.  The  Semites  are  the 
Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Arabs.  The  Arians  are  the  Brahman, 
the  Persian,  the  G-reek,  the  Koman,  and  the  modem  European.  The 
Turanian  dialects,  like  the  people  who  speak  them,  are  essentially 
nomadic.  For  a  long  time  these  tribes  possessed  no  national  or  sacred 
literature,  and  language,  left  to  itself  without  any  standard,  has  split 
into  endless  idioms.  Continuous  history  they  have  none.  At  intervals 
of  centuries  they  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world,  and  then  rapidly  van- 
ish away  like  the  sand-clouds  of  the  desert.  The  Semite  and  the  Arian 
exhibit  different  tendencies,  and  have  followed  a  different  destiny. 
Eeligion,  law,  and  poetry  have  confined  their  speech  within  due  limits. 
Their  history  has  run  on  in  a  niain  stream.  Their  languages  have  been 
called  state  or  political  languages,  in  opposition  to  the  Turanian  or 
nomade  languages.  The  difference  between  the  Semite  and  the  Arian 
is  just  as  strongly  marked.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  lyric  and 
the  drama.  The  history  of  the  Semites  exhibits  the  greatest  individu- 
ality ;  what  they  do  is  emphaticallv  the  embodied  thought  of  one  great 
hero.  On  the  other  hand  the  Anan  exhibits  the  greatest  nationality, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  genius  in  science,  politics,  and  war. 

The  religious  differences  of  the  three  families  of  mankind  are  equally 
deserving  of  our  attention.  If  comparative  philology  has  thrown  a 
broad  light  upon  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  each  race,  so  com- 
parative mythology  will  exhibit  their  several  religious  tendencies.  But 
the  latter  science  is  in  its  infancy.  It  must  follow  in  the  wake  of 
comparative  philology.  At  present  therefore  its  results  are  few  and  to 
some  extent  uncertain.  Sufficient  only  has  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  three  races  of  mankind  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
religious  tendencies  as  by  their  grammatical  formations.'    The  marks 

^  According  to  the  language  of  Comparative  Philology,  the  Turanian  only  refers  to 
Asia,  and  a  £stinction  is  drawn  between  the  Turanian  of  Asia  and  Hamite  of  Africa. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  connection  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African  descendants  of  Ham. 

'  Max  Miiller's  learned  paper  on  **  ComparatiTC  Mythology/'  which  was  published 
amongst  the  Oxford  Essays  fur  1856,  is  confined  to  a  comparison  of  the  Arian  mjthologies, 
not  to  a  comparison  of  the  Arian  with  those  of  Semitic  and  Turanian  origin.    Tho 
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of  difiereDce  we  shall  indicate  presently ;  but  meantime  will  briefly 
point  out  the  great  and  manifest  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
induction.  In  the  first  place  we  assume  that  one  primeval  revelation, 
the  religion  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedec,  was  accorded  to  all  mankind.^ 
It  has  then  to  be  shown  that  man  has  diverged  from  this  one  primeval 
revelation  in  three  different  lines,  just  as  comparative  philology  has 
proved  that  the  three  races  of  mankind  diverged  m  three  different  lines 
from  one  common  and  undivided  stem.  But  the  true  instinct  or  tend- 
ency of  the  race  is  in  constant  conflict  with  other  elements.  Traces  of 
the  primeval  revelation  still  seem  to  flicker  about  many  a  mythology, 
and  mislead  those  who  seek  to  distinguish  that  which  is  of  divine  origin 
from  that  which  is  mere  human  invention.  Again,  one  faith  is  fre- 
quently found  to  overlay  and  partly  to  mix  with  another,  just  as  a  race 
of  conquerors  partly  overlay  and  mix  with  the  conquered.  Then,  again, 
9II  religions  which  retain  an  element  of  human  invention  are  to  that 
extent  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  decay.  The  ideas  which  once  gave 
them  life  and  brilliancy  gradually  die  away,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
but  a  petrifaction  of  dry  bones,  a  skeleton  of  unmeaning  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Lastly,  as  Victor  Cousin  has  eloquently  pointed  out,  whilst 
the  world  is  governed  by  ideas,  the  ideas  themselves  are  ruled  by  the  aspects 
of  the  external  world.  A  land  bordering  on  large  rivers,  or  narrow  seas, 
in\nting  activity  and  enterprise,  will  naturally  bind  down  the  thought  to 
the  finite.  A  vast  ocean  or  immense  desert  will  awaken  ideas  of  the 
infinite.  Whilst  a  country  combining  all  these  features  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lead  man  to  consider  the  relationship  between  the  two.  These 
influences,  though  considerably  exaggerated  by  the  great  Frenchman, 
have  no  doubt  been  at  work  in  many  localities.  They  cannot  perhaps 
counteract  the  t<?ndencies  of  race,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  modify 
them.  At  present,  therefore,  we  shall  not  attempt  too  minute  a  classifi- 
cation, but  simply  endeavour  to  show  that  the  deviations  from  the  one 
primeval  revelation  run  out  in  three  diverging  lines,  corresponding 
to  the  three  races  of  mankind. 

The  religious  tendencies  of  the  three  races  might  be  broadly  indi- 
cated by  saying  that  the  Turanianhas  been  unable  to  rise  from  the  material 
and  finite  world  around  him  ;  that  the  Semite  has  struggled  to  compre- 
hend the  infinite  ;  whilst  the  Arian  alone  has  learned  to  aj)prehend  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  Thus  we  might  see  an  analogy  between 
the  external  and  the  internal  world.  Man  is  divided  into  three  great 
races,  just  as  the  world  of  thought  is  divided  into  three  elementary 
ideas.  The  Turanian,  the  Semite,  and  the  Arian  correspond  to  the 
ideas  of  the  finite,  the  infinite,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  hypothesis  in  detail.     The  Turanian,  as 

oloquent  author  shows  how  the  mythes  SDrang  out  from  the  poetic  use  of  longua^,  just 
as  Wordsworth  personifies  the  Sun,  the  Night,  and  the  Dawn.  At  the  same  time  ho 
condemns  those  who  would  consider  "  the  fahles  of  the  heathen  world  as  corrupted  and 
misinterpreted  fra^ents  of  a  divine  revelation  once  granted  to  the  whole  human  race." 
But  surely  we  may  helieve  in  the  one  primeval  revelation,  whilst  agreeing^  with  the 
opinion  tnat  the  mythes  are  not  corrupt  misinterpretations,  hut  pure  inventions, 
exhihitinff  in  a  remarKahle  degree  the  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  nations,  of 
races,  ana  even  of  localities. 

*  This  can  only  he  proved  as  regards  the  Somite ;  it  is  mere  assumption  as  regard,  the 
Turanian  and  Anan. 
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we  have  already  stated,  is  represented  in  Asia  by  the  Tartar.  He  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  nortn  and  east,  but  an  understratum  of  Tura« 
nian  blood  is  also  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  The  pre- 
Brahmanical  population  of  India  is  undoubtedly  Turanian.^  So  too 
appear  to  be  the  Negro  tribes  of  Africa  ;*  whilst  indications  of  an  early 
Turanian  people  are  not  wanting  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  We  have 
the  direct  ana  universal  testimony  of  missionaries  that  the  Turanian  is 
more  easily  converted  to  a  better  faith  than  the  Semite.  We  thus  find 
that  the  Turanian  religion,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  overlaid  by 
a  Semitic  or  an  Arian  creed.  Its  original  elements  however  are  rarely 
altogether  lost;  and  to  this  day  its  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
manifest  alike  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  Siberia,  the  arid  plains  and 
jungle-covered  hills  of  Southern  India,  and  the  savage  kingdoms  of 
l)ahomey  and  Ashantee.  It  is  emphatically  a  worship  of  the  material 
and  finite.  The  gods  are  either  gross  natural  objects,  such  as  trees« 
stones,  or  fantastic  idols ;  or  else  the  souls  of  men  who  have  departed 
from  this  world  and  become  demons.  There  is  no  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being,  no  idea  of  propitiation  for  sin,  no.  faith  in  a  spiritual  hereafter. 
If  any  idea  is  to  be  round  of  a  future  state,  it  is  one  of  mere  earthly 
existence  over  and  over  again,  a  repetition  of  mortal  life  in  a  material 
and  finite  world.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  are  little 
more  than  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dances;  and  their  sole  object 
appears  to  be  to  mollify  the  malignant  wrath  of  some  male  or  female 
fiend.  By  such  barbarous  rites  they  hope  to  avert  drought,  blight, 
pestilence,  or  murrain ;  to  obtain  a  victory  over  an  enemy,  or  deliver- 
ance from  some  pressing  danger ;  or  perchance  merely  to  insure  a  good 
harvest,  or  to  save  the  life  of  a  child.     For  this  a  horrid  crowd  of 

^  The  Turanian  character  of  the  principal  dialects  of  Southern  India  has  already  been 
proTcd  beyond  all  question,  by  Dr.  Caldwell^  in  hisOomparatiye  Grammar  of  the  Dra vidian 
Family  ot  Languages.  This  distinguished  Missionary  has  shown  that  the  Tamil,  the 
Telugu,  the  Canarese,  the  Malayalam,  as  well  as  the  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  so- 
callea  abori^es  of  the  HiUs,  all  spring  from  a  common  origin;  and  he  accordingly 
generalizes  Uiem  under  the  name  of  Dravidian.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  in- 
quired whether  the  relationship  of  the  Drayidian  to  the  Turanian  family  of  languages 
could  be  further  established  by  any  similarity  in  religious  ideas  and  practices;  and  ne 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Brahmans  to  extirpate  the  old 
Drayidian  religion,  sufficient  still  remains  to  prove  incontestably  the  relationship  of  the 
Dravidian  worship  with  the  superstitions  of  High  Asia.  The  Shamanism  of  Siberia  is 
identically  the  same  faith  as  the  demonolatry  of  th$  Shanars  of  Southern  India. 

'  Until  within  a  very  recent  period  ethnologists  have  pelded  assent  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion that  Africa  was  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  Comparative  philology 
however  has  discovered  that  the  African  dialects  belong  to  the  Semitic  family.  Accord- 
ingly by  a  strange  inconsistency  the  African  man,  as  distinct  from  the  Mahomedan  Arab, 
has  oeen  r^ard^  as  related  to  the  Semite  by  language,  and  to  the  Hamite  family  by 
descent.  Thus  a  distinction  has  been  laid  down  between  the  Turanian  of  Asia  ana  the 
Hamite  of  Africa.  Future  discoveries  must  solve  the  problem.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  the  African  man  is  a  descendant  of  Ham  by  tr»iition,  and  that  his  religion  is  of 
the  Turanian  type.  The  conflicting  evidence  is  thus  summed  up  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 
in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Eariy  History  of  Babylonia : "— "  The  Toldoth  Ben  Noah  (Gen.  x.), 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  record  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  those 
branches  of  the  human  race  which,  sprung  from  the  triple  stock  of  the  Noachidse,  as- 
signs Nimrod  to  the  family  of  Ham,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arian  and  Semitic  groups ; 
and  further,  brin^  the  nation  thus  designated  into  immediate  relation  with  the  E^rp- 
tians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Libyans,  ana  the  Canaanites.  Such  authority  is,  I  thinlc, 
then,  determinate  for  deriving  all  the  above  races  from  a  common  Scythic  (Turanian) 
origin,  however  their  linguistic  affinities  may  have  been  subsequently  weakened  by  a 
diversity  of  development,  ^r  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements." 
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worshippers  will  assemble  in  some  secluded  spot,  where  the  soil  is 
reeking  with  the  sins  and  cruelties  of  generations,  and  there  perform 
orgiastic  rites,  amidst  a  deafening  noise  of  drums,  cymbals,  ana  demo- 
niac yells,  until  reason  totters  on  its  throne  and  man  is  transformed  into 
the  fiend.^ 

Another  form  of  Turanian  worship  has  existed  from  remote  anti- 
quity. ^  This  is  Sabieism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
According  to  old  tradition  star-worship  was  the  heresy  of  Nimrod  and 
Zoroaster.  In  later  times  it  spread  amongst  many  of  the  Semite  nations 
through  the  influence  of  the  Chaldieans,  a  conquering  race  of  Turanians 
who  subsequently  subsided  into  a  priest-caste.'  To  the  Chaldaean 
astrology  was  a  living  belief,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  divine  in- 
fluences swaying  the  destinies  of  man.  It  was  those  bright  intelligences 
who  sent  war  and  victory,  wealth  and  honour,  love  and  marriage,  beauty, 
strength,  wisdom,  health,  fruitfulness,  and  fertility.  It  was  they  also 
who  sent  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,— defeat,  penury,  disgrace, 
disappointment,  deformity,  weakness,  foolishness,  disease,  barrenness, 
and  sterility.  In  connection  with  the  same  faith  demonolatry  became 
a  more  poetical  belief.  Departed  heroes  were  supposed  to  take  their 
place  amongst  the  stars,  ana  there  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of  their 
family  or  iwtion.  Then  men  began  to  shape  the  forms  of  deities  and 
heroes,  and  a  strange  idolatry  became  the  faith  of  millions.  Many  a 
visible  Irpe,  exhumed  from  ancient  Nineveh,  has  been  addressed  by  the 
wife  and  the  mother,  the  father  and  the  lover,  the  merchant,  the  war- 
rior, and  the  husbandman,  with  all  the  passionate  fervour  and  vows 
of  sacrifice  with  which  man  might  be  expected  to  address  a  spiritual 
Divinity.  But  even  this  faith  was  characterized  by  the  same  wild 
rites  as  those  which  have  already  been  indicated.  The  worshippers  of 
Baal,  or  the  Sun,  would  cut  themselves  with  knives  in  the  agony  of 
their  devotions,  after  the  fashion  of  the  demon- worshippers  of  Southern 
India.  The  votaries  of  Astarte,  or  the  Moon,  were  guilty  of  impurities 
which  need  no  description.  Moreover  the  deities  were  as  finite  and 
material  as  though  they  had  been  stocks  and  stones.  It  was  the  stars 
themselves,  the  very  disc  of  the  sun  and  moon,  that  were  the  objects 
of  worship ;  and  it  was  the  heavenly  bodies  alone  who  were  supposed  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  man.' 

1  The  rites  of  some  of  the  pre-Brahmanical  tribes  of  Southern  India  may  be  accepted 
as  a  type  of  TuraniaD  worship.  The  priests  commence  a  slow  solemn  dance,  and  grad- 
nally  throw  themselyes  into  a  frenzy  with  the  increasing  roar  of  the  music.  They  cat 
themselves  with  knires,  or  press  a  burning  torch  to  their  breasts,  and  leap  and  howl  until 
at  last  they  seem  to  be  possessed  by  a  demon,  and  the  air  is  rent  by  snouts  and  yells. 
Then  the  demoniacs  are  called  upon  to  prophesy.  The  orgios  become  more  terrible  and 
revolting.  Sometimes  human  victims  perish  u|>on  the  altar,  or  are  cut  down  by  the  frantic 
worshippers.  Acts  of  the  most  savage  barbarity  or  coarse  sensuality  generally  close  the 
scene.  It  must  however  be  remarked  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  strone  arm  of 
Arian  or  Semite  has  sought  to  put  down  these  infamous  rites ;  and  it  is  now  only  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  civilisation,  that  the  savage  cruelties 
of  the  old  Turanian  idolatry  are  still  performed  in  the  face  of  day. 

*  The  history  of  the  Chaldseans  wiU  be  discussed  further  on. 

'  The  antagonism  of  Arian  and  Turanian  cannot  be  better  shown  than  in  the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Professor  Wilson  assurer  us  (Introduction  to  Rig.  Veda)  that  the 
Vedic  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  altogether  a  different  thing  from  Sabscan 
idolatry.  The  Arians  seem  to  have  worshipped  them  as  emblems  of  the  Infinite  Deity , 
the  Saoasans  as  real  finite  gods.  In  Egypt  the  antagonism  was  still  more  strongly 
marked  in.    Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  some  "  Stranger  Kings  "  endeavoured  to  intro- 
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If  we  turn  from  the  Turanian  to  the  Semite  we  see  that  the  religious 
tendency  is  altogether  different.  The  sons  of  Shem  arose  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite.  Instead  of  demonolatry,  fetischism,  or  star- wor- 
ship, we  see  the  worship  of  one  true  G-od  as  practised  by  Melchizedec' 
ana  Abraham.  Instead  of  self-torments  and  bloody  sacrifices,  we  find 
meat-offerings,  libations,  and  incense.  Instead  of  frantic  orgies  where 
men  sought  to  be  possessed  by  demons,  we  obtain  glimpses  of  sober 
festivals  of  bread  and  wine.  That  the  Semites  at  a  subsequent  period 
were  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Sabseism  cannot  be  deniea  ;  for 
we  find  astrologers  and  magicians  holding  a  high  position  in  the  court 
of  Nebuchadneszar.  But  still  there  were  doubtless  many,  even  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  could  cry  with  Job, — "  When  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  darkness,  my  heart  hath  not  been  secretly 
enticed,  nor  my  mouth  kissed  my  hand.*'  Indeed  the  Scriptures  are  a 
living  proof  that  the  faith  in  the  one  true  Gtod  never  wholly  left  the 
Semite.  The  revelation  vouchsafed  through  Moses  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  still  manifested  itself  supreme  amidst  all  the  seductive  influences 
around.  The  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  could  only  tempt  Israel  for 
awhile.  At  last  when  Judaism  and  Christianity  had,  as  it  were,  pre- 
pared the  way,  Semite  idolatry  fled  for  ever  before  the  sword  and  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  desert  resounded  with  the  cry  of — "  There  is  but 
one  God !  *'  But  the  highest  step  in  religious  philosophy,  the  relation- 
ship between  Gt>d  and  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ, 
has  been  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  Shem.  The  Jew 
spurned  his  Messiah ;  and  the  Mussulman  preferred  the  faith  in  the 
Prophet  to  the  worship  of  that  crucified  Sedeemer,  who  is  the  only 
Mediator  between  fallen  man  and  the  Eternal  Father. 

If  we  now  examine  the  various  creeds  of  the  Arian  race,  we  every- 
where see  the  triumph  of  reason  over  blind  terror  or  enthusiastic 
impulse,  the  constant  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  ascertain  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
Doubtless  in  early  times  the  Arian  religion  was  little  more  than  the 
worship  of  Nature  and  her  powers ;  but  from  this  simple  worship  arose 
a  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  true  God,  who  ever  appears, 
even  amidst  the  corrupt  intermixture  of  other  creeds,  to  be  the  Lord  of 
the  universe  and  Deity  Supreme.  But  this  is  not  all.  Whether  we 
turn  to  the  Arian  of  the  west  or  the  Arian  of  the  east,  to  Hellas  or  to 
India,  we  see  that  philosophy  has  ever  dwelt  on  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  on  the  link  which  bmds  man  to  the  infinite,  on  the  existence 
of  the  soul  in  the  life  that  is  to  be.  Whether  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  sublimity  of  the  ^schylean  drama,  or  to  that  ideal  philosophy 
which  filled  the  mind  of  Plato ;  or  whether  we  turn  away  to  the  far 
East  and  learn  how  the  Brahman  sought  to  arrive  at  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  soul,  and  to  learn  the  way  by  which  man  may  obtain  deliverance 

duce  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disc ;  bat  the  Egyptian  people,  though  they  had  worship- 
ped the  sun  and  moon  from  a  yery  early  period  after  their  own  fashion,  regarded  the  inno- 
vation as  most  odious,  and  expelled  it  for  eyer  with  the  usurpers  who  sought  to  estab- 
lish it. 

>  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  of  Melchizedec  that  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  was  still  retained  by  the  Semites.  The  authorised  version  states  that  "  he  was  ih4 
priest  to  the  most  high  God.*'  But  the  correct  rendering  is,  '*  he  was  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God."  The  translators  disregarded  the  absence  of  the  n  article  of  yo  "  priest." 
Fre&oe  to  Benisch'i  translation  of  the  rentateuch. 
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from  the  universe  of  matter,  and  the  final  return  of  the  spirit  to  the 
eternal  Brahme ; — wherever,  in  a  word,  we  find  the  Arian  race,  there 
we  find  the  energy  of  the  Arian  mind  seeking;  to  work  out  &om  its 
conscious  intellect  a  religious  philosophy  of  its  own.  In  the  Greek 
drama  we  perceive  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  atonement  and 
purification,  not  only  on  account  of  crime  against  man,  but  of  sin 
against  Gtod.  In  the  daring  polytheism  of  Hellas,  in  which  a  Dionysus, 
an  Aphrodite,  or  an  Ares  preside  over  the  wild  and  wanton  ebullitions 
of  human  passion,  we  see  above  all  the  supreme  control  of  a  righteous 
Zeus,  and  the  mysterious  vengeance  of  a  retributive  Erinnys ;  whilst 
even  the  mjrthic  personifications  of  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of 
nature  become  solemn  mysteries,  telling  of  the  immortadity  of  the  soul, 
the  joys  of  the  Elysian  fields,  or  grim  terrors  of  the  under-world.  But 
it  is  m  the  Greek  philosophy  that  we  see  most  plainly  the  innate 
tendency  of  Arian  thought ;  a  philosophy  which  sought  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  highest  good,  and  even  to  expound  the  ideas 
which  had  existed  from  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind.  Lastly,  this 
tendency  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
faith  of  Christ  crucified,  which  was  rejected  by  the  haughty  Semite,  was 
embraced  by  the  enraptured  Arian.  Bevelation  alone  could  satisfy  the 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  Arian  soul.  That  philosophy  which 
nad  petnfied  and  crumbled  up  the  mvthologies  of  olden  time,  yielded  in 
its  turn  to  that  divine  knowledg'e  which  it  soon  learned  to  enforce  and 
expound.  When  we  turn  away  from  Athens  or  from  Bome  to  the  far-off 
land  of  Brahmaverta,  we  see  that  the  Arian  mind  exhibits  the  same 
tendency  to  think  and  the  same  desire  to  know  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Max  Miiller,  the  same  struggle  "  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  world." 
Throughout  the  wild  mythology  of  the  Hindoo  we  recognise  not  only 
the  belief  in  one  supreme  God — one  eternal^  Brahm  to  whom  divinity 
itself  was  forced  to  bow ;  but  the  doctrine  that  religious  observances 
and  punfications  vnll  effect  the  liberation  of  the  soul  of  man  from  the 
material  universe,  and  ultimately  procure  its  absorption  with  all- 
searching,  all-pervading  Deity.  By  constant  penance  in  a  life  of 
solitude,  by  years  of  contemplation,  sacrifice,  and  prayer,  the  Brah- 
man may  hope  to  withdraw  his  soul  from  the  world  of  sense, 
and  fix  it  wholly  on  the  Eternal  Spirit,  until  he  himself  is  im- 
bued with  an  emanation  from  on  high,  and  endowed  with  divine 
powers.  Even  the  schools  of  Indian  philosophy,  atheistical  though 
many  of  them  be,  all  seek  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and 
the  means  by  "which  its  deliverance  may  be  finally  obtained  from  the 
universe  of  matter.  Brahmanism,  corrupted  by  the  wild  Turanian 
creeds  around,  may  seem  in  the  present  day  to  have  withered  into  a 
petrifaction.  But  the  spirit  has  never  wholly  left  the  dry  bones. 
Another  Buddha  may  yet  arise  to  break  the  bondage  of  caste  and 
preach  a  purer  faith ;  and  the  Brahman,  like  his  Arian  brethren  of  the 
West,  may  yet  discover  that  his  philosophy  is  built  upon  the  shifting 
sands  of  a  false  mythology,  and  that  the  Gospel  alone  can  afford  a 
resting-place  for  the  weary  soul. 

Such  then  are  the  three  races  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the 
world  would  be  the  history  of  their  conflicts,  their  migrations,  and  their 
progress.  But  during  the  first  ages  history  is  silent.  Written  com- 
munications there  were  none.     Oral  traditions  handed  down  from 
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father  to  son  took  a  new  form  and  colouring  from  every  generation  through 
which  they  passed.  The  innate  tendency  of  the  mind  to  exaggerate 
the  past  ran  riot.  Chiefs  hecame  heroes  and  heroes  became  demigods. 
Gallant  exploits  ripened  into  miracles.  The  victories  of  a  band  of  ad- 
venturous colonists  over  the  savage  aborigines  of  a  newly-discovered  ter- 
ritory, in  due  time  were  celebrated  as  the  triumphs  of  gods  over  demons. 
Meantime  families  became  nations,  bound  together  by  common  interests, 
common  dangers,  a  common  language,  and  a  common  faith.  The  thousand 
contradictory  stories,  reverenced  as  national  heir-looms,  were  reconciled 
by  the  daring  hand  of  genius,  and  interwoven  with  mythic  legends  of  the 
personified  attributes  of  Deity.  The  power  of  the  priest  gradually  tri- 
umphed over  the  power  of  the  warrior.  The  war  song  with  which  the 
heroes  of  olden  time  had  rushed  into  conflict, — the  hymns  with  which  the 
husbandman  and  the  father  had  invoked  the  gods  of  his  household, — 
had  branched  out  into  interminable  fables,  permeated  with  religious 
ideas  more  or  less  crude  and  corrupt,  but  brightened  here  and  there 
with  the  brightest  hues  of  human  intellect,  and  flashing  forth  like 
lightning  from  the  soul.  Such  were  the  Puranas,  the  Zendavestas,  and 
the  Eddas ;  and  such  are  the  thousand  and  one  scattered  traditions  of 
the  past  which  may  be  found. wherever  the  human  race  has  trod. 

But  still  the  student  fondly  asks, — Is  there  no  history  whatever  of 
the  ancient  world  ?  no  national  records  or  chronicles  of  kings  ?  The 
answer  is,  Nothing!  Nothing  to  guide  us  through  a  jungle  of  fable,  but 
unmeaning  lists  of  forgotten  dynasties,  relics  broken  and  charred, 
fragments  of  religions  and  langimges  almost  as  lifeless  as  the  mummies 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Manetho  wrote  the  annals  of  Egypt  from  the  days 
of  the  gods.  BerosQs  wrote  the  history  of  Babylon  from  the  creation 
of  the  world.  But  time  has  withered  their  tomes  into  skeletons,  and 
little  remains  beyond  mere  names.  The  present  age  has  seen  the  exhum- 
ation of  the  ancient  world.  The  buried  remains  of  three  thousand 
years  have  been  suddenly  brought  into  the  light  of  day.  The  names 
of  forgotten  kings  have  been  recognised  in  hieroglyphic  pictures  and 
arrow-head  inscriptions ;  and  at  last,  after  a  silence  of  ages,  the  world 
is  told  who  built  a  temple,  a  palace,  or  a  pyramid ;  who  conquered 
nations  and  enslaved  peoples,  and  in  their  time  fondly  hoped  to  live  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  man,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old. 

But  this  is  not  history !  It  is  not  kings  that  rule  the  world,  but 
ideas.  History  is  not  the  biography  of  men  or  of  kingdoms,  but  the 
chronicle  of  the  formation,  purification,  and  rectification  of  ideas.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  such  discoveries  excited  such  thrilling  and 
universal  interest  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  They  illustrate,  if  they  do  not 
exhibit,  the  sacred  history  of  the  world.  They  throw  a  light  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  where  to  our  fathers  all  was  darkness  and  confusion. 
It  is  this  connection  with  the  Bible  which  renders  these  results  of  such 
inestimable  value ;  for  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  only  ideas  upon  the 
world  which  are  really  and  truly  Divine,  and  which  Plato,  with  all  his 
wondrous  intellect,  could  never  apprehend. 

Tradition  points  to  the  basin  of  Central  Asia  as  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race;  and  the  first  authentic  chapter  in  the  history 
ot*  man  tells  the  story  of  a  great  migration  from  the  east  to  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  The  date  of  that  march  is  lost  in  dim  antiquity.  It 
was  in  times  primeval,  when  "  all  the  world  was  of  one  language  and  one 
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Bpeech."  The  people  wore  apparently  Turanian.  They  began  to  build 
Babel,  which  in  another  place'  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Nim- 
rod,  the  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham.  The  name  and  character- 
istics of  Nimrod  are  those  of  a  Turanian  race.  He  was  a  "  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord ;''  a  ruler  of  nomades,  like  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour.  He  is  also  known  to  tradition  as  the  worshipper  of  stars  and 
fire,  and  the  inventor  of  astrology  aud  the  magic  arts  ;  and  in  these 
capacities  he  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  primeval  Zoroaster. 
The  proceedings  of  these  Turanians  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
material  and  finite  ideas  of  the  Turanian  race.  Utterly  unable  to  grasp 
the  infinite,  they  cried — "  Gto  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven."  Then  the  mysterious  curse  was  pro- 
nounced against  them,  that  their  language  should  be  confounded,  aud 
they  themselves  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  these 
have  been  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  Turanian  race  even  imto 
this  day. 

Gi^e  causes  which  led  to  this  great  migration  from  the  east  are 
totally  unknown.  We  may  presume  that  Semite  and  Arian  had 
united  to  drive  out  the  heresy  of  fire  and  star  worship  ;  and  that  thus 
Nimrod  and  his  horde  of  hunters  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
native  seats  and  find  a  new  home,  where  they  might  perform  their  dark 
rites  and  magical  ceremonies  without  molestation.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  heresy  had  spread  through  the  whole 
family  of  Ham.  Cush  carried  its  rites  far  into  Arabia  and  Africa. 
Mizraim  established  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  there  his 
successors  built  large  pyramids,  which,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
might  reach  unto  heaven,*  and  which  certainly  had  no  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  religion  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  were  regarded  by 
the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  a  dark  and  oppressive  age.^  Canaan 
settled  his  descendants  in  Western  Asia,  wnere  in  after  times  the 
horrid  drum  was  heard  in  the  valley  of  Tophet,  and  the  children  were 
passed  through  the  fire.  Others  of  the  same  race  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  Europe  as  in  Hindustan;  and  there  might  doubtless  have 
been  seen  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Turanian  worship,  which 
in  afteT  years  was  to  be  overlaid  by  a  Semitic  or  an  Arian  faith.  It 
was  an  age  of  pyramids,  huge  stones,  orgiastic  rites,  and  human 
aacrifices. 

The  first  Turanian  empire  passed  away,  and  a  second  Turanian 
dynasty  reigned  in  its  stead.     The  first  was  apparently  Median,  whilst 

^  Compare  Gen.  x.  8 — 12,  and  xi.  i — 9. 

*  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  tlie  opinion  expressed  elsewhere  (Geography  of  Herodotus) 
that  the  Tower  of  Bahel  is  to  bo  identified  with  Birs  Nimrond.  The  original  structure 
18  very  ancient,  but  in  its  present  form  it  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Its 
form  18  that  of  a  pyramid,  and  its  angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points. 

s  A  host  of  conflicting  conjectures  hayo  been  expended  on  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were  tombs  for  kings ;  on  the  other  that 
they  were  intended  for  astronomical  purposes.  Both  these  views  may  be  reconciled  by 
regarding  the  Egyptian  pyramid  as  a  monument  of  the  Turanian  religion  in  its  highest 
Btate  of  cultivation,  when  demonolatry  and  star-worship  formed  the  national  faith  of  a 
so-called  civilised  people.  In  Southern  India  the  pyramid  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
demonolatry,  the  religion  of  the  free  Brahmanical  inhabitants.  Like  the  Egyptian 
pyramid  and  the  Babylonian  tower,  its  four  comers  are  always  turned  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  population,  however,  have  lost  all  memory  01  the  design  of  these  monu- 
ments, and  of  the  religious  idea  connected  with  them. 
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the  second  was  ChaldsBan.  The  first  was  connected  with  the  name  of 
Nimrod,  and  had  issued  from  the  east ;  the  second  had  issued  from  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  and  were  a  cognate  race  with  the  Cushites  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.'  The  Chaldieans  were  more  emphatically  worshippers 
of  stars  than  the  Medes.  Colonel  Bawlinson  would  even  establish  a 
religious  antagonism  between  the  Medes  as  worshippers  of  the  elements, 
and  the  ChaldaBans  as  worshippers  of  the  stars ;  but  his  theory  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  primeval  Zoroaster. 

The  Turanian  Medes  were  thus  thrust  back  upon  the  east,  there  to 
encounter  the  Arians  of  Ariana ;  and  henceforth  and  for  ages  there 
was  constant  war  between  Iran  and  Turan.  Meantime  the  Chaldseans 
were  a  ruling  power  in  Lower  Babylonia,  but  their  history  is  a  blank. 
Names  of  unknown  kings  have  been  deciphered  bv  the  interpreters  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  seem  to  carry  back  the  foundation  of  the 
Chald^ean  empire  to  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  a  Chaldsean  king,  named  Ismi-dagon,  reigned  in 
Lower  Babylonia  as  early  as  the  nineteenth  century  before  Uhrist ;' 
and  the  names  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, have  been  read  by  Colonel  Bawlinson.  But  of  actual  history 
there  is  none.  We  may  infer  that  the  Semitic  races  rapidly  increased, 
and  gradually  drove  out  the  old  Turanian  inhabitants  towards  the  west 
and  south.  About  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  before 
Christ,  and  whilst  the  Hebrews  were  under  the  government  of  Judges, 
the  Chald^ean  power  at  Babylon  was  overshadowed  by  the  great  Assy- 
rian power,  which  was  rising  into  importance  at  ]>ineveh.  When 
Babylon  next  appears  upon  the  stage  the  Chaldeans  had  subsided  from 
a  dominant  race  to  a  priest  caste  ;  in  the  same  way  probably  that  tho 
Arian  of  Hindustan  has  subsided  into  the  Brahman. 

*  The  date  of  the  rapenessioii  of  the  Turanian  b^  the  Cbaldsean  is  ascribed,  on  the 
authority  of  variouB  calculations,  to  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ.  From 
certain  astronomical  calculations  which  Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle,  Colonel  Eawlinson 
fixes  the  exact  year,  b.  c.  2234.  In  his  **  Notes  on  the  £arly  History  of  Babylonia"  the 
learned  author  informs  us  that  these  calculations  *'  were  certainly  recorded  upon  cunei- 
form tablets,  and  these  tablets  seem  in  Babylonia  to  have  been  introduced  by,  and  to  have 
exclusively  belonged  to,  a  Semitic  priesthood."  But  in  a  subsequent  publication  he  tells 
us  that  this  ChaldsBan  priesthood  was  undoubtedly  Haroite  or  Turanian.  We  extract  the 
passage  : — **  It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness  which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  history 
of  the  Chaldieans  has  been  cleared  up,  but  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  tolerably  cledr 
idea  of  them.  The  Chaldaeans  then  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  namite 
race  of  .^^o^ which  inhabited  Babylon  trom  the  earliest  times.  With  this  race  originated 
the  art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities,  the  institution  of  a  religious  system,  and  the 
cultivation  of  all  science,  and  of  astronomy  in  particular.  The  language  of  these  Akkad 
presents  affinities  with  the  African  dialects  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Turanian,  or 
those  of  High  Asia,  on  the  other.  It  stands  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  Egyptian  to  the  Semitic  languages,  belonging,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  great  parent 
stock  from  which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  also  sprang,  before  there  was 
a  ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and  before  Semitism  even  had  become  subject  to  its 
peculiar  organization  and  developments.  In  this  primitive  Akkadian  tongue,  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  generally  to  denominate  Scytnic,  from  its  near  connection  with  the 
Scythic  dialect'  of  Persia,  were  preserved  all  the  scientific  treatises  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, long  after  the  Semitic  element  had  become  predominant  in  the  land.  It  was  in 
fact  the  language  of  science  in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages."  (B^wlinson's  Herodotus,  Book  i.  c.  181,  note.)  The  learning  of  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  is  undoubted,  but  no  system  of  ancient  chronology  can  at  present  be  relied 
on.  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  as  Colonel  Bawlinson  himself  says,  place  the  age  of  the  Scythic 
Zoroaster  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

*  Colonel  Bawlinson  fixes  the  date  at  b.  c.  1861. 
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From  Asia  wo  now  turn  to  Africa.  Egypt  can  claim  at  least  an 
equal  antiquity  with  Babel,  Mizraim  with  Nimrod.  Its  early  history 
is  divisible  into  two  distinct  periods,  corresponding  to  two  distinct 
phases  in  its  religious  development,  namely,  the  pyramid  period  and  the 
temple  period.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pyramids  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  early  Turanian  empire,  and  this  theory  is  confirmed 
by  tradition.  To  this  period  may  be  referred  the  fetisch  worship  of 
animals  and  trees,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  According  to 
Mauetho  animal  worship  was  introduced  by  the  second  dynasty  of 
Egyptian  kings ;  the  pyramids  were  built  by  sovereigns  of  the  fourth 
dynast V ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  dynasty,  or  even  later,  that 
we  find  any  trace  of  the  building  of  temples.  The  antagonism  of  the 
two  periods  is  undoubted.  "We  gather  from  Herodotus  that  during  the 
later  period  of  temple  worship,  the  pyramids  were  regarded  as  the 
naemorials  of  a  stranger  and  nated  race.  The  father  of  history  also 
refers  to  existing  traditions  of  the  ofiering  of  human  sacrifices  ;  but  ex- 
presses his  tlisbelief  in  their  having  taken  place  on  the  ground  that  they 
'were  opposed  to  the  national  religion.'  Undoubtedly  they  were  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  national  religion  in  the  davs  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  the 
same  degree  thai  the  national  religion  itself  was  opposed  to  the  old 
national  worship  which  was  practised  in  the  days  when  the  pyramids 
were  first  erected. 

The  religion,  and  even  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people,  during 
the  period  of  temple  worsihip,  presents  so  many  analogies  to  the  present 
condition  of  India,  that  we  mav  suppose  that  the  history  of  the  one 
resembled  the  history  of  the  other.  A  Turanian  population  was  to  all 
appearance  overlaid  by  an  Arian.  The  people  became  divided  into 
castes  as  antagonistic  as  Brahman  and  Pariah.  The  religion  became  the 
same  jumble  of  Turanian  rites  and  Arian  philosophy.  There  were 
ancient  gods  and  modem  gods,  local  deities  and  one  Supreme  Being 
reigning  over  all.  There  were  sublime  mysteries  touching  death  and 
the  soul,  combined  with  the  fetisch  worship  of  animals  and  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis.  There  was  a  learning  and  philosophy  in  which 
Moses  himself  was  initiated ;  and  there  were  mythological  stories  so 
absurd,  that  Herodotus  was  afraid  to  tell  them  lest  men  should  laugh 
at  divine  things.  Lastly,  there  existed  a  belief  in  the  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindoo. 
Osiris,  like  Yama,  was  judge  of  the  dead  and  ruler  over  that  kingdom 
where  the  souls  of  good  men  are  received  into  felicity ;  whilst  the 
ceremonies  of  the  phallephoria  were  celebrated  with  rites  not  dissimilar 
to  those  which  are  performed  by  the  wildest  worshipper  of  the  Linga. 

Tliis  general  view  of  the  early  condition  of  the  world  will  be  found 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  period  of  the  call  of  Abraham, 

I  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  fiilly  coincides  in  this  disbelief,  on  the  ground  that  human  .sacri- 
fices would  bo  contrary  to  the  usages  of  so  civilized  a  people,  and  that  no  traces  of  such 
horrid  rites  can  be  found  on  the  monuments.  He  might  just  as  well  have  argued  that 
no  human  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  ancient  Britons,  because  they  arc  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  the  English  nation,  and  no  traces  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  Cathedrals  of 
York  or  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  I  must  differ  in  toio  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Osburn, 
in  his  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  that  human  sacrifices  always  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  Egyptian  idolatry.  Mr.  Osburn  also  considers  that  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  ordered  by  Pharaoh  to  be  thrown  into  the  Kile,  were  offered  as  a 
sacriiSco  to  Nu,  the  god  of  water ! 
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the  period  when  written  history  fairly  begins.  The  Turanian  empires 
of  Babel  and  Egypt  were  passing  awav.  A  Semite  chief  had  obtained 
a  formidable  power  in  Central  Asia;*  whilst  tlie  valley  of  the  Nile 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  foreign  race  of  warriors 
known  as  "  Shepherd  Kings."  * 

The  early  lire  of  Abraham  was  passed  ii>  the  land  of  the  Chaldees ; 
that  is,  not  in  their  kingdom  in  Lower  Babylonia,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  the  original  seats  of  the  ChaldaBan  race.  The 
patriarch  was  doubtless  called  by  Jehovah  to  leave  their  land  on 
account  of  the  general  corruption  that  prevailed.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  ^bbinical  tradition.  Maimonides  relates  that  Abraham 
was  educated  in  the  worship  of  the  stars.  Another  Kabbi^  tells  us, 
that  having  been  converted  to  the  true  faith,  he  refused  to  worship 
lire ;  and  that  he  was  then  thrown  into  the  flames  and  miraculously 
preserved.     This  latter  tradition  is  also  related  by  St.  Jerome. 

From  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  Abraham  proceeded  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Palestine,  and  Bubse(]uently  visited  Egypt.  Tlie  record  of  nis 
life  lifts  up  a  comer  of  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  ancient  world.  The 
Canaanite  was  in  the  land  of  Palestine ;  and  tlie  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  sufficient! v  indicative  of  the  rites  and  practices  which 
prevailed.  At  the  same  time  the  worship  of  Jehovah  had  not  yet 
departed  from  mankind,  for  we  find  that  Melchizedec,  king  of  Salem, 
was  priest  of  the  roost  high  Q-od.  The  morals  of  the  Egyptian  court 
and  despotism  of  the  Egyptian  kiug  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
notices  of  Abraham*s  visit,  the  fears  of  the  patriarch  respecting  his 
own  life,  and  the  arbitrary  removal  of  his  wife  Sarah  to  the  harem  of 
Pharaoh. 

The  history  of  the  "  seed  of  Abraham"  exhibits  the  three-  successive 
developments  which  are  to  be  discovered,  more  or  less  strongly 
marked,  in  the  history  of  every  race,  namely,  the  patriarchal,  the  heroic, 
and  the  monarchical.  When  Abraham  was  called  by  God  from  the 
land  of  star  worshippers  to  fulfil  an  all-important  mission  in  the  destiny 
of  man,  the  two  great  empires  on  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  had  reached 
the  stage  of  military  despotism.  Armies  marched  to  and  fro  to  deso- 
late and  enslave,  from  Ethiopia  to  Bactria,  from;  the  deserts  of  Africa 
to  the  mighty  slopes  of  the  Him^yas.  But  their  deeds  have  vanished 
with  their  age,  or  only  loom  before  us  through  a  thick  cloud  of  legend. 
The  true  pictures  of  primeval  life  are  thus  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
the  processions  of  conquerors  and  captives  portrayed  on  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  and  Nimroud,  but  only  from  the  sacred  record,  unvarnished 
by  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  exhibiting  men  as  they  really  were. 

1  Elam  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  His  name  was  subsequently  given  to  a  largo 
territory  in  Central  Asia  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  Elam  was 
a  conquering  power;  and  the  empire  of  its  king  Chedorlaomer  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  tne  Dead  Sea.  Chedorlaomer  has  oeen  identified  with  Kudur-mapula, 
who  appears  on  the  inscriptions  with  the  title  of  '*  Raragcr  of  the  West."  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  App.  Book  i.  Essay  yi. 

'  In  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Eg^tians  showed  no  repugnance  to  Shepherds  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Joseph,  Shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Hyksos  or 
"  Shepherd  Kin^*'  are  represented  on  the  monuments  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
loosely  clothed  in  an  unarcssed  hide.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Wilkinson 
and  others,  many  will  still  belieye  in  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
pyramids  were  built  by  the  Shepherd  Kings ;  not  the  dynasty  reigning  in  the  time  of 
Aoraham,  but  one  which  ruled  m  a  previous  age. 

'  n.  Moica  Haddarschan  in  BerishU  Rabba  apud  Heidegger.    Quoted  by  Bayle. 
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The  patriarchs  led  the  lives  of  honoured  Shieks,  respected  even  by 
those  who  followed  a  contrary  religion.  Their  migrations  are  written 
by  one  who  sympathized  in  every  step  they  took,  and  every  word  they 
spoke.  The  fertile  valley  of  Hebron  which  afforded  abundant  pasture 
for  flocks  and  herds  ;  the  oaks  of  Mamre  which  shaded  the  patriarchal 
tents ;  the  family  sepulchre  in  the  neighbouring  cave  of  Machpelah  ; 
all  these  spots  must  have  been  regarded  with  special  reverence  oy  the 
Jew  of  after  times,  and  to  this  day  are  sacred  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination.  Here  was  the  real  home  of  Abraham 
and  his  successors ;  the  locality  to  which  they  returned,  wherever  they 
might  have  wandered.  Another  and  a  similar  encampment  had  been 
fixed  at  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  by  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham. 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  each  in  turn,  took  wives  from  the  family  of  Nahor ; 
and  thus  the  lineage  of  Abraham  was  preserved  from  intermixture 
with  the  surrounding  families  of  Canaan. 

But  the  purity  of  the  patriarchal  age  passed  away.  The  nobility 
and  moral  elevation  of  Abraham's  character  but  rarely  appears  in  the 
life  of  Jacob.  His  household  was  one  of  disorder  and  dissension. 
The  desire  of  a  family,  which  had  once  led  Abraham  astray,  tainted  the 
family  of  Jacob  with  polygamy  and  idolatry.  The  handmaids  of  his 
wives  became  his  concubmes.  His  wives  persisted  in  worshipping 
images,  apparently  the  gods  of  fruitfulness  and  increase,  which  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Teraphim  and  to  the  PhcBnicians  as  Cabeiri.' 
His  daughter  was  dishonoured  oy  a  Canaanite  prince,  and  the  revenge 
taken  by  her  brethren  was  an  act  of  cruelty,  at  which  even  the  father 
revoltea.  His  sons  were  outrageously  wicked  in  other  ways.  Eeuben 
abused  the  concubine  of  his  father.  Judah  and  his  family  furnish  another 
sad  story  of  depravity.  Joseph  was  sold  into  slavery.  It  is  not  therefore 
difficult  to  understand  why  four  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage  should 
have  been  decreed  by  Jehovah  for  the  purification  and  preparation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  for  the  part  they  were  to  play  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  world. 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  life  of  Joseph  gives  us  a  brief  glimpse  of 
the  history  of  Egypt  two  centuries  afler  the  visit  of  Abraham.  The 
priests  held  the  highest  rank  next  the  king ;  and  Joseph,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  post  of  prime  minister  or  grand  vizier,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  tne  priest  of  On.  The  difficulties  however  in  the  way  of 
synchronizing  early  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history  are  almost  insur- 
mountable. In  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  king  who  knew  Joseph  and 
the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph  are  alike  designated  by  the  name  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  the  same  appellation  is  given  both  to  the  monarch  who  re- 
ceived Abraham  and  to  the  one  who  refused  to  listen  to  Moses. 
Again,  between  the  chronological  results  of  Egyptologers  and  the 
Habbinical  system  adopted  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  there  are  contradic- 
tions which  the  utmost  ingenuity  cannot  remove,  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  a  controversy  which  can  only  be  settled  by  further  investiga- 
tions. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt,  stripped  of  all  the  unreadable  names  and 
complicated  criticisms  in  which  Egyptologers  delight,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.     From  time  immemorial  there  had  been  intermit- 

^  Probablv  identical  with  the  Etroscan  Lares^  and  the  Latin  Penates.  The  reader 
scarcely  neeos  to  be  reminded  that  the  first  duty  of  a  young  Boman  bride,  on  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  Zares, 
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tent  wars  between  Asia  and  Africa,  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Sometimes  a 
Ninus  established  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  at  another  period 
a  Barneses  would  levy  tribute  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Asiatic  invaders  are  known  by  the  generic  name  of  HyKsos,  or  Shep- 
herd Kings.  The  visit  of  Abraham  seems  to  have  been  paid  at  a  time 
when  the  Shepherds  held  the  supremacy;  for  the  reigning  Pharaoh 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  rude  despot,  receiving  Abraham  as  one  of 
a  cognate  race,  but  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  wanton  power  of 
which  Abraham  might  well  be  afraid.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  the  char- 
acter of  the  Egyptian  court  had  altogether  changed.  The  government 
was  national  and  paternal,  and  *^  Shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians."  Accordingly  both  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  are  agreed  that 
this  later  Pharaoh  could  not  have  been  a  Shepherd  King;  and  they 
would  identify  him  with  Sesostris,  to  whom  Herodotus  attributes  a 
financial  scheme  strongly  resembling  that  of  Joseph.^  But  another 
difficulty  arises.  The  exploits  ascribed  to  Sesostris  are  apparently  those 
of  different  kings ;  and  the  Egyptologers  are  at  variance  as  to  which 
dynasty  or  period  Sesostris  really  belongs. 

The  patriarchal  history  closes  with  the  death  of  Joseph.  Genera- 
tions of  Egyptian  slavery  passed  away,  and  at  last  Moses  was  called  by 
Jehovah  to  deliver  his  chosen  people  from  bondage,  and  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land.  Another  dynasty  of  ''  Stranger  Kings  "  sat  upon 
the  throne,  who  knew  not  Joseph;  and  who  outraged  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  by  introducing  Uie  worship  of  the 
sun's  disc.  We  are  now  enabled  to  svnchronize  with  a  little  more 
certainty.  The  Pharaoh  who  overtasked  the  children  of  Israel  appears 
to  have  been  Bameses  II.,  a  monarch  who  reigned  for  sixty-six  years, 
who  has  left  behind  him  more  monuments  than  any  other  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  and  whose  name  was  given  to  one  of  the  treasure 
cities  erected  by  the  Hebrews.*  Bameses  died  during  the  sojourn  of 
Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian,'  leaving  an  exhausted  and  debilitated 
kingdom  to  his  son  and  successor  Menephthah.  The  new  sovereign 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Bameses  had  been  all-powerful  and 
severe;  Menephthah  was  fanatical  and  stiff-necked,  but  weak  and 
powerless.  The  priests  who  initiated  Moses  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  do  not  appear  in  the  court  of  Menephthah,  but  in  their  place 
we  have  magicians  and  enchanters.  T^e  narrative  of  his  destruction 
needs  no  comment,  and,  aa  might  be  expected,  is  not  represented  on 
the  monuments.^ 

The  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petraea  was  a 
time  of  further  preparation,  moral,  political,  and  religious.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  enslaved  families  of  Jacob  should  be  purified  from 
Egyptian  vices,  organized  into  a  nationality,  and  taught  a  new  revela- 

1  Joseph  converted  all  the  freeholds  in  the  country,  except  the  temple  estates,  into 
crown  property  (Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 26^.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  divided  the  soil  of 
£gypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and 
obtaining  his  chief  revenue  fh>m  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to  pay  him 
every  y^ar  (Herod,  ii.  loo). 

'  '*  And  they  built  for  rharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."     Ex.  i.  1 1 . 

3  Ex.  ii.  23. 

*  According  to  the  monuments  Menephthah  was  thirteen  years  absent  from  Egypt. 
Bunsen,  therefore,  whiUt  proving  that  Menephthah  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
would  also  infer  that  he  was  not  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ! 
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tion  from  on  high.  IMoses  was  the  greatest  stafcesman  the  i^'orld  ever 
saw.  Immediatelj  after  the  Exodus  the  Hebrews  bad  exhibited  all 
the  grovelling  tendencies  and  stiff-necked  obstinacy  of  slaves.  They 
had  oeen  delivered  from  the  brick-field  and  the  scourge;  and  yet, 
amidst  the  freedom  of  the  desert,  they  hungered  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  They  had  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  over  the  gods  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  yet,  whilst  the  thunder  was  still  rolling  over  Sinai, 
they  made  a  molten  image  of  the  Egvptian  Apis,  and  actually  stripped 
themselves  naked  and  danced  before  the  calf,  with  all  the  wild  rites 
that  seem  to  be  more  particularlv  the  characteristics  of  the  worship 
practised  by  the  sons  of  Ham.  \Vithin  forty  years  these  people  were 
regularly  formed  into  a  nationality,  based  upon  the  family  di\i8ion  into 
twelve  tribes.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  established  by  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  priesthood,  tne  erection  of  a  tabernacle,  and  the  order- 
ing of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals ;  whilst  a  code  of  civil  and  moral 
law  was  promulgated,  which,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  have 
been  since  wrought  by  time  and  civilisation,  and  the  vast  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  all  the  social  sciences,  is  still  an  authority  for 
the  moralist  and  legislator.  The  mission  of  Moses  closed  on  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  His  successors  may  have  obtained  a 
larger  share  of  glory  in  the  field,  but  to  this  day  the  memory  of  the 
great  lawgiver  and  prophet  still  holds  one  of  the  very  highest  places  in 
the  veneration  of  the  world. 

The  true  heroic  period  commences  with  the  war  against  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  conquests  of  Shem  over  Ham.  The  Hebrews  were  directed 
not  to  make  war  upon  the  Semite  nations  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom, 
but  to  exterminate  the  children  of  Canaan  and  root  out  their  dark 
idolatry.'  Og  and  Bashan,  two  conquering  Amorites  who  had  estab- 
lished a  supremacy  east  of  the  Jordan,  were  utterly  overthrown.  The 
reduction  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean 
speedily  followed.  In  the  south  had  been  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Canaanites  under  Adonizedec  king  of  Jerusalem ;  in  the 
north  another  formidable  confederacy  had  been  established  by  Jabin 
king  of  Hazor.  All  were  conquered  by  the  sword  of  Joshua.  The 
period  which  followed  is  equally  marked  by  the  exploits  of  warriors 
and  heroes.  The  land  had  been  divided  amon^  the  twelve  tribes,  and  a 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  support  of  a  religious  establishment ;  but 
it  was  long  before  the  priesthood  exercised  any  political  authority  or 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Judges.  The  Canaanites  in  the  interior 
had  not  been  utterly  destroyed ;  whilst  the  nations  on  the  borders  made 
frequent  inroads  into  Palestine,  and  reduced  many  of  the  Hebrews  to 
bondage.  The  nation  therefore  looked  for  deliverance,  not  to  the  priest, 
but  to  the  warrior.  It  was  thus  an  age  of  heroes ;  an  age  to  which 
nations  ever  look  back  with  all  the  exulting  pride  with  which  an  old 
man  recalls  the  exploits  of  his  youth.  What  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  to  the  Greek ;  what  the  Mahabharata  and  Bamayana  were  to  the 
Hindoo ;  such  were  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  to  the  children  of 
Israel. 

But  the  annals  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews  possess  a  moral 
value  far  superior  to  that  which  appertains  to  the  fabled  stories  of 

^  The  Semite  nations  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  bad  not  as  yet  entirely  forsaken  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.    This  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of  Balaam. 
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Agamemnon  or  Bama.  If  the  people  fell  into  idolatry  they  were 
oppressed  by  foreign  invaders ;  if  they  repented  before  the  Lord  a 
deliverer  arose.  The  sign- manual  of  truth  is  stamped  on  every  line. 
We  see  man  as  he  is,  not  ideal  heroes  created  by  the  imagination  of 
ehthusiastic  bards.  The  passions  that  elevate  and  the  passions  that  debase 
mankind  are  represented  with  the  exactitude  of  the  sternest  annalist ; 
and  yet  the  story  is  replete  with  all  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
liveliest  creations  of  fancy.  The  spying  out  of  Jericho,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  the  scarlet  thread  which  hung  from  the  window  of 
Kahab ;  the  sin  of  Achan,  who  concealed  silver  and  gold  and  a  Baby- 
lonian garment  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  accursed  city;  the  craft  by 
which  the  Gibeonit«s  obtained  an  alliance  with  Joshua ;  the  shutting 
up  of  the  five  kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  until  the  battle  was  over ; 
the  exploit  of  Othniel,  whereby  he  won  the  hand  of  the  fair  daughter  of 
Caleb ;  the  dying  speech  of  the  aged  Joshua  to  the  assembled  tribes  at 
Shechem ;  all  these  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  true  religious  chivalry, 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  interest  oy  the  annals  of  any  other  nation.  The 
religious  impulse  died  away  after  the  death  of  tfoshua,  but  still  the 
heroic  energy  beams  forth  in  splendid  flashes  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Book  of  Judges.  Othniel  delivered  his  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  Mesopotamian  conqueror.  Ehud,  by  an  exploit  of  doubtful 
morality,  relieved  the  land  from  the  oppression  of  the  Moabites. 
Shamgar  slew  six  himdred  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad.  The  story  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  is  still  more  significant  of  the  character  of  the 
age.  The  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  and  there  judged  Israel. 
The  land  liad  been  oppressed  for  twenty  years  by  a  Canaanite  chieftain, 
who  possessed  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  The  prophetess  sent 
for  a  young  warrior  named  Barak,  and  commanded  him  to  raise  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  chariots  and  host  of  the 
Canaanite  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  commander,  Sisera,  having 
turned  aside  for  refuge  in  a  tent,  was  slain  in  his  sleep  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman.  Stem  morality  may  condemn  the  deed,  but  m  those  days 
the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers  were  hardened  against  the  foreign 
oppressor  by  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  upon  sons  and 
daughters.  Deborah  celebrated  the  victory  in  a  song  of  triumph, 
before  which  Pindar's  strophes  shrink  into  birthdav  odes.  The  climax 
is  unequalled  in  ancient  or  modern  song.  The  deea  of  Jael  is  described 
with  thrilling  exactness,  and  then  contrasted  with  the  anxiety  of  the 
mother  of  Sisera  for  the  return  of  her  son.  "  So  let  all  thine  enemies 
perish,  O  Lord ;  but  let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  which 
goeth  forth  in  his  might." 

The  other  exploits  recorded  in  Judges  are  equally  picturesque,  and 
equally  illustrative  of  the  age.  Three  hundred  thousand  Midianites 
had  encamped  like  an  army  of  grasshoppers  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
when  Gideon  crept  slowly  towards  them  with  only  three  hundred  men. 
The  time  was  midnight,  and  every  man  of  the  three  hundred  carried  a 
firebrand  concealed  in  an  empty  pitcher.  Suddenly  the  three  hundred 
cast  away  their  pitchers,  neld  their  fire-brands  aloft,  blew  their 
trumpets,  and  criea, — "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The 
vast  host  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  panic,  and  slew  each  other 
in  their  fliglit.  Gideon  hotly  pursued,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  were  slain.    The  elders  of  Succoth  refused  refreshment  to 
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the  victors,  but  Q-ideon  still  wont  on,  vowing  however  to  tear  their 
flesh  with  thorns  and  briers  directly  he  had  captured  the  two  kings  of 
Midian.  He  proved  as  good  as  his  word.  On  his  return,  "  he  took 
the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and 
with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth."  Jephthah  was  another 
trarriop  of  the  same  stamp.  In  Greek  story  he  would  have  appeared 
as  the  son  of  a  god  begotten  upon  some  mortal  beauty ;  but  in  the 
trutliful  language  of  the  Hebrew  annalist  "  he  was  the  son  of  an 
harlot."  Jephthah  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  house,  but  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy,  his  brethren  thrust  him  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance. Subsequently  he  appears  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  ; 
and  when  the  land  was  invaded  by  the  Ammonites,  the  elders  of  his 
father's  family  applied  for  his  assistance.  Jephthah  agreed,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  made  their  head ;  and  vowed  that  in  case  of  victory  he 
would  offer  up  whatsoever  came  forth  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  on 
his  return.  Jephthah  routed  the  Ammonite,  but  on  his  return  was 
met  by  his  only  daughter,  who  was  also  his  only  child.  The  unhappy 
father  rent  his  clothes  in  the  agony  of  his  sorrow,  but  the  daughter 
expressed  her  resignation,  inasmuch  as  he  had  obtained  the  victory. 
For  two  months  she  retired  to  the  mountains  to  bewail  her  virginity ; 
and  then  returned  to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar.  *'  And  Jephthah 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow." 

Such  were  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  the  heroes.  The  struggles 
of  the  Semite  nation  to  escape  from  the  contamination  of  Hamite 
idolatry  sufficiently  indicate  the  necessity  for  the  divine  command  that 
the  Canaanites  should  be  exterminated  from  the  land.  In  the  story 
of  Jephthah  we  shudder  as  we  read  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  Jehovah ; 
but  the  mixture  of  Turanian  rites  with  Semite  belief  may  be  perceived 
in  other  periods  of  Hebrew  history.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  story 
of  Euth  we  have  an  exquisite  picture  of  domestic  life  and  womanly 
affection,  which  forms  a  charming  contrast  to  the  warlike  picture  of 
the  heroic  times.  With  Samson  the  age  passed  away.  The  deeds  of 
this  warrior  strongly^  resemble  some  that  are  recorded  in  Greek  story ; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  of  the  incidents  had  been 
borrowed  by  the  Greek  rhapsodists  and  given  to  Hercules.  That  the 
original  is  preserved  in  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  doubted.  The  adven- 
tures of  Samson  are  told  in  one  continuous  narrative,  without  halt  or 
contradiction  ;  but  his  life  exhibits  less  of  the  Hebrew  national  feeling 
than  any  other  of  the  Judges.  It  is  the  story  of  a  strong  man  glory- 
ing in  his  strength ;  and  but  for  his  repentance  in  the  prison-house 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  exploit  which  attended  the  close  of  his  life, 
Samson  would  scarcely  have  been  celebrated  as  a  hero  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  heroic  age  in  Palestine  must  have  nearly  corresponded  in 
point  of  time  to  the  heroic  age  in  Greece  and  Hindustan.  Whilst  the 
Hebrews  were  warring  against  the  Canaanites,  the  Hellenes  were 
warring  against  the  Pelasgians,  and  the  Arians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  were  carrying  on  a  constant  conflict  with  the  pre-Brahmanical 
races.  The  exploits  of  Jephthah  and  of  Samson,  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  are  all  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ.  It  would  thus  seem  almost  possible  to  put 
together  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.  But  to  do  this  we  must 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  the  fathers  of  the  great 
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Arian  race,  of  Bama  and  Khrishna,  Thor  and  Odin,  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon. 

Far  back  in  times  of  dim  antiquity  the  sons  of  Japhet  dwelt  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  great  basin  of  Central  Asia.  Whilst  Semite  and 
Turanian  were  yet  struggling  for  tlie  empire  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Arian  race  was  already  on  the  move.  Some  pressed  westward  into 
Europe ;  another  branch,  known  as  the  Yedic  Arians,  crossed  the  Him- 
alayas and  entered  Hindustan ;  whilst  a  third,  known  as  the  Zendic 
Arians,  seem  to  have  migrated  into  Bactria  and  carried  on  a  constant 
war  with  the  Turanians,  but  subsequently  pressed  forward  to  the  west 
and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

The  achievements  of  the  European  colonists  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  names  under  which  they  appear  in  later  history, — Celts, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Teutons,  and  Sclavonians.^  The  early  history  of 
their  conquest  of  the  Turanian  aborigines  of  Europe  is  utterly  lost. 
Before  the  art  of  writing  was  practised,  the  conquest  was  made.  Life 
and  manners  as  depicted  by  Homer  present  a  combination  of  the  feudal 
and  patriarchal  systems,  which  is  c^enerally  regarded  as  the  character- 
istic of  the  heroic  time,  and  equally  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
days  of  chivalry.*  Disputes  between  the  chiefs  were  settled  by  a  war- 
like adventure,  which  was  duly  celebra'ted  in  a  heroic  ballad,  but  at  the 
same  time  all  were  ready  to  engage  in  a  common  enterprise  under  an 
Agamemnon  or  Achilles.  War,  navigation,  and  rural  and  domestic 
economy,  were  the  only  occupations.  The  same  hand  that  wielded  the 
sceptre  would  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  royal  dwelling ;  the 
king's  son  tended  the  flocks,  and  the  princesses  helped  the  maidens  to 
wash  the  family  linen.  These  incidents  however  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  conquest  of  the  aborigines  was  over.     Indeed  it  appears  cer- 

1  <*  The  speech  of  these  western  emigrants  rapidly  chan^d  with  the  changing  circnm- 
stances  and  various  fortunes  of  each  of  its  waves,  and  m  their  intercourse  with  the 
ahoriginal  population  they  often  adopted  foreign  elements  into  their  language.  One  of 
these  waves,  it  is  probahle,  passing  by  way  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  following  the  coast,  threw  off  a  mighty  rill,  known  in  after  times  as 
Greeks ;  while  the  main  stream,  striking  through  Maceaonia,  either  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
or,  still  hugging  the  coast,  came  down  on  Italy,  to  be  known  as  Latins.  Another,  pass- 
ing between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea,  filled  the  steppes  round  the  Crimea,  and  passing 
on  over  the  Balkan  and  Caipathians  towards  the  west,  became  that  great  Teutonic 
nationality  which,  under  vanous  names,  but  all  closely  akin,  filled,  when  we  first  hear 
of  them  in  historic  times,  the  space  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  wa«  then 
slowly  but  surely  driving  before  them  the  great  wave  of  the  Celts  which  had  preceded 
them  in  their  wandering,  and  which  had  probably  followed  the  same  line  of  march  m 
the  ancestors  of  the  Grreeks  and  Latins, — a  movement  which  lasted  until  all  that  was 
left  of  Celtic  nationality  was  either  absorbed  by  the  intruders,  or  forced  aside  and  driven 
to  take  refuge  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  outlying  islands.  Besides  all  these,  there  was 
still  another  wave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian,  and  keeping  still  further  to  the  north  and  east,  to  have  passed  between  its 
kinared  Teutons  and^the  Mongolian  tribes,  and  so  to  have  lain  in  the  back-ground  until 
we  find  them  appearing  as  Sclavonians  in  the  scene  of  history." — Daunfa  Introduetion 
to  Stories  from  the  Norse. 

2  The  dominions  of  Agamemnon,  for  example,  are  described  in  general  terms,  as  com- 
prehending all  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands;  yet,  in  the  Catalo^e  and  other  more 
specific  notices  of  the  separate  states  of  the  confederacy,  the  territories  of  Menelaus, 
Nestor,  and  Diomed  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  than  the 
share  allotted  to  Agamemnon.  This  supreme  sovereignty,  therefore,  was  but  a  species 
of  feudal  lordship  exercised  by  him  over  the  Peloponnesus  and  its  dependenoies.^- 
Mur^a  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece,  Vol.  ii. 
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tain  that  the  Homeric  pictures  of  life  and  manners  are  drawn  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  when  the  poems  were 
composed,  rather  than  according  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
events  are  assumed  to  have  actually  taken  place.  As  Walter  Scott 
attempted  to  depict  the  age  of  Eroissart,  so  the  Homeric  bards  depicted 
the  age  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  history  of  the  Zendic  and  Vedic  Arians  demands  more  particu- 
lar notice.  In  times  primeval,  the  Arians  of  Ariana  had  separated 
into  two  great  branches  ;  one  had  pressed  on  towards  Media,  and  the 
other  had  passed  into  Hindustan.  The  cause  of  this  separation 
is  lost  in  the  mist  of  dim  antiquity.  In  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ  we  see  the  two  branches,  separated  by  the  Himalayas,  fairly 
settling  in  their  new  homes;  and  we  may  gather  from  their  re- 
spective sacred  books  which  have  been  preserved,  the  nature  of  the 
difference  between  the  two.  It  was  the  opposition  of  two  cognate  re- 
ligions and  languages ;  the  opposition  of  the  Veda  to  the  Zendavesta, 
of  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zend.  Both  had  preserved  the  belief  in  one 
Supreme  Deity.  The  Zendic  Arians  worshipped  the  firat  great  cause 
under  the  name  of  Zerouane  Akerene,  or  "  Uncreated  Time ;"  the 
Vedic  Arians  adored  him  as  the  all-pervading,  self-existing  Brahm.  But 
each  of  these  two  great  branches  had  diverged  in  different  directions 
from  the  primeval  belief;  each,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  instincts 
of  the  Arian  race,  had  interposed  other  deities  which  should,  as  it  were, 
form  a  link  between  man  and  infinity.  The  character  of  these  diverg- 
ing creeds  it  is  necessary  to  review,  for  each  people  was  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Zendic  Arians, 
under  the  name  of  Persians,  established  that  great  Arian  empire,  which, 
under  the  sway  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  steppes  of  Eussia  and  Tartarjr  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  The  Vedic  Arians  per- 
formed a  part  less  brilliant  but  more  enduring.  To  ancients  and  to 
moderns  they  have  been  known  by  the  still  existing  name  of  Brahmans. 
Whilst  the  old  Persian  empire  is  only  represented  in  the  present  day 
by  a  few  Paraees,  the  Branmans  have  for  three  thousand  years  more 
or  less  swayed  the  mind  of  Hindustan. 

The  Zendic  Arians,  whilst  believing  in  the  existence  of  one  Eternal 
God,  whom  they  adored  under  the  emblem  of  Fire,  had  also  adopted  a 
subordinate  dualism.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  opposite 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. 
Man  was  created  by  Ormuzd  good  and  holy,  but  was  seduced  to  com- 
mit evil  by  Ahriman  and  his  devs.  The  Zendavesta  was  then  sent  by 
Ormuzd  as  an  extraordinary  revelation  to  enable  man  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  evil.  The  sum  of  the  law  of  the  Zendavesta  is  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  act  with  purity.  All  that  is  pure  comes  from  Ormuzd ; 
all  tnat  is  impure  comes  from  Ahriman ;  and  piuity  of  the  body  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  equal  value  with  purity  of  thought  and  of  the  soul. 
The  dead  are  judged  by  Ormuzd.  The  good  enter  the  regions  of 
bliss,  where  they  are  welcomed  by  the  Amshaspands  with  shouts  of  joy. 
The  wicked  are  thrown  into  the  dark  abyss  of  Duzahk,  to  be  there 
tormented  by  the  devs  until  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  when   Ormuzd  shall  finally  triumph   over  the  powers  of 
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Ahriman.'  This  faith  subsequently  became  utterly  corrupted  by  the 
Magian  doctrines  of  the  Turanian  Medes ;  until  human  sacrifices  were 
ofiered  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  magic  rites  were  mingled  with 
the  worship  of  Ormuzd.^. 

The  Vedic  Arians,  whilst  adoring  the  eternal  universal  Brahm,  did 
not  recognise  dualism  in  any  way  ;  and  Colonel  Sawlinson  has  accord- 
ingly conjectured  that  it  was  the  dualistic  heresy  which  separated  the 
Zend  or  rersian  branch  of  the  Arians  from  their  Vedic  brethren  within 
the  Sutlej.  The  Vedic  Arians  worshipped  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment, who  sent  the  rains,  hurled  the  tnunderbolts,  led  the  winds,  and 
quaffed  the  Soma  juice.  They  worshipped  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  who 
not  only  licked  up  the  sacrifice,  but  who  flashed  through  the  heavens 
in  lightning,  or  manifested  himself  in  the  sun,  the  dawn,  and  the  stars.' 
In  those  days  caste  was  unknown ;  in  no  part  of  the  Vedas  are  its 
distinctions  recognised.*  The  Vedic  Arians  appear  to  have  been  heroes 
of  the  true  stamp,  making  homes  for  themselves  in  spite  of  the  wild 
Turanian  population  around.  They  had  already  passea  the  nomadic  or 
patriarchsd  age,  and  appear  in  the  age  of  the  Vedas,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  as  a  gallant,  deep-drinking,*  high-feeding  race,  who 
rushed  to  the  fight  rejoicing  in  the  dust  of  battle.  Their  wealth  not 
only  consisted  of  cattle,  but  of  war-chariots,  steel  armour,  and  jewels. 
Husbands  and  wives  conversed  on  equal  terms ;  and  grown-up  maidens 
remained  without  reproach  in  their  father's  house.  Nor  is  romantic 
story  wanting.  The  hand  of  one  lady  is  won  in  a  chariot  race ;  and 
Ham  a  won  the  beautiful  Sita  by  the  bending  of  the  bow. 

The  after  history  of  Hindustan  is  the  history  of  the  conflict  between 

>  See  '*  Further  inquiry  into  tbe  time,  date,  and  character  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zenda- 
vesta,"  added  by  the  writer  to  his  edition  of  Prideaui's  Connection,  Vol.  i.  p.  IdH. 

'  The  antagonism  between  the  Turanian  Medes  and  Arian  Persians  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  revolt  of  Smerdis  Magus.  A  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  event  by 
the  Bchistun  inscription. 

'  The  Vedic  hymns  addressed  to  Agni  are  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  those  addressed 
to  Indra,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Agni  was  the  symbol  or  representative  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  the  same  Supreme  iJeity  was  originldly 
worshipped  both  by  Yeaic  Arians  and  Zendic  Arians,  and  that  the  former  adopted  the 
worship  of  Indra  when  tbe  latter  adopted  the  dualism  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. 

*  In  that  wildly  mystical  Vedic  hymn,  in  which^tbe  Supreme  Being  is  represented  as 
being  ofl*ered  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  the  world  fashioned  out  of  his  limbs,  there 
does  occur  the  following  verse,  directly  alluding  to  the  division  into  castes  :  "  When  they 
offered  up  Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  divide  him  ?  What  was  his  mouth  ? 
What  were  his  arms  ?  What  were  called  his  thighs  and  feet  ?  The  Brahman  was  his 
mouth  ;  the  Rajanya  was  made  his  arms ;  that  which  was  the  Vaisya  was  his  thighs  ; 
the  Sudra  sprang  from  his  feet ;  the  moon  was  produced  from  his  mind  ;  the  sun  from  his 
eye;  Indra  and  Agni  from  his  mouth;  andVa)!!  from  his  breath."  But  upon  this 
hymn,  Mr.  Colcbrook,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  makes  the  following  remarks: — 
•*  This  remarkable  hymn  is  in  language,  metre,  and  style  very  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  prayers  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  has  a  decidedly  more  modem  tone,  and  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  Sanscrit  language  had  been  refined,  and  its  grammar  and 
rhythm  perfected." 

^  This  is  an  approximate  date  which  is  thus  obtained.  Sh&ky  a  Muni,  tbe  founder  of 
Buddhism,  died  aoout  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Chnst.  The  ancient  schools 
of  Hindu  philosophy  are  far  older  than  Buddhism,  and  yet  they  refer  both  to  the  h)*mns 
known  as  the  Vedas  and  the  prose  liturgies  known  as  the  Br&nmanas.  Again,  by  com- 
paring the  style  and  diction  of  the  Vedas  with  that  of  the  Br&hmanas,  it  bus  been  found 
that  the  Vedas  are  the  oldest  by  at  least  two  or  three  centuries.  Thus  we  are  carried 
back  by  a  legitimate  criticism  to  a  period  stretching  probably  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twelfth  centuries  before  Christ. 
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the  Arian  and  Turanian  races,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  rival  creeds. 
The  two  races  never  could  become  one ;  hence  the  division  of  the 
people  into  castes.  The  compromine  between  the  two  creeds  is  to 
some  extent  exhibited  in  the  Furanas.  In  the  Puranic  period  the  one 
Supreme  Deity  had  become  three  different  beings.  A  triad,  consisting 
of  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  were  worshipped, 
imder  the  names  of  Brahma,'  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Each  of  these  had  a 
corresponding  female  divinity,  and  these,  together  with  a  host  of  local 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  were  added  to  the  gods  of  the  elements.  For 
the  first  time  visible  images  or  types  took  the  place  of  those  unreal 
presences  whom  the  Arians  of  old  had  approached  with  hymns  and 
offerings.  But  still  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  Arian  and  Tura- 
nian races  perpetually  re-asserted  themselves.  Brahma  the  Creator 
was  neglected.  One  sect  of  Hindoo  worshippers  set  up  Vishnu  the 
Preserver  as  the  one  eternal  God.  Another  sect  set  up  Siva  the 
Destroyer.  A  deadly  enmity  broke  out  between  the  Vaishnavas  or 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  the  Saivas  or  worshippers  of  Siva ;  and  to 
this  day  the  old  spirit  of  animosity  is  occasionally  perceptible.  Other 
sects  likewise  arose.^  But  still  the  doctrines  of  all  were  more  or  less 
illuminated  bv  Arian  philosophy,  and  more  or  less  corrupted  by  Tura- 
nian rites.  "Whilst  the  Vedanta  and  Sankya  schools  were  teaching  how 
the  soul  of  man  might  obtain  deliverance  from  the  universe  of  matter, 
the  masses  were  worshipping  local  Turanian  deities  under  the  various 
forms  of  Vishnu  or  Siva,  or  of  one  of  the  goddesses  who  are  assumed  to 
be  their  wives.  In  a  word,  the  present  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  of  old,  is  a  jumble  of  Arian  creeds  and 
Turanian  worship.  But  caste  and  Brahmanism,  which  outlived  the 
teachings  of  Buddha,^  is  doomed  to  fall  before  a  higher  power ;  and  the 
faith  which  vanquished  Greek  and  Boman  will  in  due  time  assert  its 
efficacy  over  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  hitherto  unchangeable  and  im- 
movable Hindoo. 

But  we  return  to  Palestine,  the  centre  of  the  world.  The  heroic 
age  faded  away ;  the  ruling  power  passed  from  the  warrior  to  the  priest, 
and  from  the  priest  to  the  king.  "Whilst  Samson  was  yet  toiling  in  the 
prison-house  of  the  Philistines,  Eli  the  high-priest  appears  to  have 
exercised  judicial  powers.   Hi^  successor,  Samuel,  obtained  the  supi*eme 

*  **  The  foundation  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Hindoos  is  laid  in  the  belief  and  as- 
sertion of  the  existence  of  one  great,  universal,  and  self-existing  Spirit,  the  fount  or 
origin  of  all  other  beings,  animate  or  inanimate,  material  or  immaterial.  Creation,  in 
the  Christian  sense,  of  beings  out  of  nothing  is  denied.  Deity  is  assumed  to  be  the  only 
essence,  and  therefore  the  formal  and  material  cause  of  all  existence.  The  incommuni- 
cable appellation  of  this  supreme  and  eternal  Spirit,  viewed  in  its  own  abstract  and  im- 
personal essence,  is  Brahm ;  a  noun  in  the  neuter  gender,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Mrahtnttf  a  masculine  noun,  and  the  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad.'' 
— PercivaPa  Land  of  the  Veda. 

2  The  most  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Saktas,  or  followers  of  one  or  other  of  the  god- 
desses, or  female  associates  of  the  members  of  the  triad. 

3  Buddhism  seems  to  have  been  first  taught  in  India  about  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  Its  mysterious  founder  cast  aside  all  the  Brahmanical  ideas  of  sacrifices, 
penances,  and  castes ;  changed  the  complicated  systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy  into  a 
short  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  taught  and  enforced  the  duties  of  morality*  justice, 
kindness,  and  self-sacrifice.  Buddhism  must  have  spread  widely  through  Hindust«iu. 
Centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  driven  into  Ceylon,  but  still  it  maintains  a  considerable 
influence  over  many  of  the  people  of  India. 
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authority  neither  as  warrior  nor  priest,  but  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
called  by  God,  and  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  Samuel  ''judged  " 
the  people  in  a  true  theocratic  spirit.  He  breathed  a  new  liie  into  the 
institutions  of  Moses ;  and,  above  all,  he  established  the  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,  those  colleges  of  inspired  missionaries  who  kept  alive  the 
faith  in  Jehovah,  and  maintained  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
people,  until  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  history.  But  Samuel  grew 
old  and  appointed  his  sons  to  be  judges.  The  sons  took  bribes  and  per- 
verted judgment,  whilst  foreign  enemies  were  pressing  upon  the  land 
from  all  sides.  In  this  crisis  the  elders  of  the  nation  assembled  to- 
gether and  demanded  a  king. 

The  transfer  of  the  government  from  Samuel  to  Saul  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history.  To  the  prophet  tlie 
change  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  theocracy ;  to  the  people 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  national 
existence.  The  question  was  one  of  religious  confidence  as  opposed  to 
political  expediency.  Samuel  accordingly  uttered  his  protest  against 
the  institution  of  a  monarchy,  but  yielded  to  the  popular  demand. 

The  reigns  of  the  three  kings  of  the  undivided  monarchy  constitute 
the  flourishing  period  of  Hebrew  history.  Three  monarchs  however 
were  never  more  unlike  each  other  than  Saul,  Pavid,  and  Solomon. 
The  tall  and  melancholy  Saul  was  energetic  against  the  enemy,  but  in 
times  of  inaction  was  oppressed  by  jealousy  and  mysterious  fears.  He 
was  not,  like  Macbeth,  horror-stricken  at  the  consciousness  of  crime, 
but  he  was  bowed  down  by  a  sense  of  disobedience  to  Gt)d.  As  he 
grew  older  he  became  more  and  more  blood-thirsty  and  superstitious.  He 
pursued  David  with  relentless  ferocity,  and  then  softened  towards  him 
with  strange  affection.  At  last,  deserted  by  Samuel  and  surrounded  by 
enemies,  he  consulted  one  of  those  wretched  witches  who  still  practised 
the  Hamite  rites  of  demonolatry.  The  event  is  one  which  com- 
mentators have  failed  to  explain.  The  ghost  of  Samuel  appeared  and 
assured  the  monarch  that  his  end  was  nigh.  The  broken-hearted 
warrior  sought  the  fatal  field,  and  fell  at  his  own  request  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  armour-bearer. 

David  was  a  kins;  of  another  type, ''  a  man  after  God's  own  heart." 
Sometimes,  like  Saul,  he  was  inclined  to  despair,  but  he  never  tampered 
with  idolatry ;  sometimes,  like  Solomon,  he  deviated  from  morality, 
but  he  never  turned  awav  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  story  of 
his  life  has  been  the  delight  of  ages  ;  the  fervent  piety  and  glowing 
imagery  of  his  psalms  have  elevated  the  devotions  of  millions  upon 
milUons.  The  ruddy  youth,  secretly  anointed  by  the  aged  Samuel  to 
be  king  over  Israel,  suddenly  attracted  the  applause  of  the  nation  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  Fhilistme  Goliath.  The  young  minstrel  who 
charmed  away  the  gloom  from  the  king,  excited  also  his  deadly  jealousy. 
In  a  word,  the  adventures  of  David  whilst  pursued  from  wilderness  to 
wilderness,  his  marriages,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  his  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  all  possess  an  interest  which  belongs  to  no 
other  biography.  On  the  deatn  of  Saul,  Judah  chose  David  for  their 
king,  but  the  other  tribes  still  rallied  round  the  house  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Here  we  have  the  first  glimpse  of  that  unhappy  struggle 
between  Judah  and  Israel,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  division  of  the 
two  monarchies.    In  every  period  of  Hebrew  history  a  Gentile  influ- 
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enoe  hung  over  Ghdilee  and  Samaria ;  and  the  population  of  those  dis- 
tricts was  ever  more  prone  to  idolatry  than  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  Seven  years  elapsed  before  the  tribes  of  Israel  finally 
accepted  David  for  their  king ;  and  they  never  were  cordially  recon- 
ciled to  his  house.  Even  when  David  had  established  a  Hebrew 
empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  they  broke  out  in 
more  tlian  one  rebellion.  The  successive  revolts  of  Absalom,  of 
Sheba,  and  of  Adonijah  must  each  have  shaken  the  kingdom  to  itn 
centre ;  and  several  leaders  were  executed  or  exiled  before  Solomon 
could  be  established  on  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  is  a  fleeting  vision  of  grandeur  and -glory. 
A  magnificent  temple  of  gold  and  cedar  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah, 
and  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  An  extensive  commerce  on  land  and  sea  filled  the  royal 
treasuries  to  overflowing,  and  palaces  and  gardens  rose  on  every  side. 
A  golden  splendour  thus  hovers  over  the  reign  of  Solomon  "  the  Peace- 
able," and  the  fame  of  his  riches  and  wisdom  was  carried  to  distant 
lands.  But  all  this  glory  was  overshadowed  by  the  sensuality  and 
idolatry  of  his  latter  years.  Moreover  the  people  were  oppressea  by  a 
heavy  taxation.  The  Syrians  in  the  north  had  already  establisned 
their  independence,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  again  stirring  up  the 
ten  tribes,  when  Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers  and  Behoboam  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  might  have  healed  for  a  time  the 
breach  between  Judah  and  Israel.  It  is  certain  however  that  the 
antagonism  was  deeply  seated,  and  the  opposition  of  Jud£ea  to  G-alilee 
was  just  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  as  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  policy  of  Eehoboam  merely  precipitated  an 
event  which  would  seem  to  nave  been  sooner  or  later  inevitable ;  but 
its  folly  can  only  be  compared  with  the  folly  of  James  II.  The  whole 
nation  had  assembled  at  Shechem  to  invest  the  new  king  with  royal 
dignity.  The  ten  tribes  demanded  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  tax- 
ation which  had  been  imposed  by  Solomon ;  and  Jeroboam,  who  had 
alreadv  been  promised  the  crown  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  appears  to 
have  been  their  spokesman.  Eair  words,  as  was  urged  by  the  old 
counsellors  of  Solomon,  might  have  made  the  people  the  servants  of 
Behoboam  for  ever ;  but  the  new  king  chose  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  people,  at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement,  without  the  slight- 
est pohtical  necessity,  and  vdthout  an  armed  force  capable  of  suppressing 
the  revolt  before  it  swelled  into  a  revolution.  The  result  might  have 
been  easily  anticipated.  The  feeble  ties  which  still  united  Israel  to 
the  house  of  David  were  broken  in  a  moment.  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel!"  was  the  universal  cry.  The  obnoxious  revenue  officer  was 
stoued  to  death,  and  Behoboam  was  compelled  to  fly  with  all  speed  to 
Jerusalem. 

Judah  and  Israel  thus  became  two  separate  kingdoms,  each  having 
a  history  of  its  own.  Israel,  contaminated  by  idolatry,  lasted  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half;  Judah,  where  the  theocracy 
was  better  preserved,  enjoyed  a  national  existence  of  four  cen- 
turies. Both  histories  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  theocratic  spirit. 
If  the  people  relied  on  Jehovah,  the  Lord  was  their  helper ;  if  they 
deviated  from  their  allegiance,  they  were  punished  by  suitable  chastise- 
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meuts.  ThiB  religious  character  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Hebrew 
historj,  but  there  it  assumes  a  significance  which  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Egyptian  history,  as  preserved  by  Herodotus,  exhibits  the 
tendencies  of  the  priests  from  whom  it  was  derived.  But  here  lies  the 
difierence.  Hebrew  histoir  is  essentially  reli^ous ;  Egyptian  history 
is  essentially  sacerdotal.  The  one  speaks  of  sin  and  repentance ;  the 
other  implies  that  it  is  a  crime  to  build  a  pyramid,  and  a  virtue  to  erect 
newprop^la^  to  the  great  temple  of  Pthan. 

Tne  nistory  of  Israel  after  the  establishment  of  calf-worship,  is  a 
type  of  the  history  of  most  Oriental  kingdoms.  It  presents  the  same 
story  of  civil  war,  assassination,  and  massacre.  Every  member  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  was  put  to  death  by  Baasha.  Baasha  in  his  turn 
was  assassinated  by  Zimri.  The  army  rose  against  Zimri  and  closely 
besieged  him ;  when,  like  another  Sardanapalus,  he  retired  to  the  royal 
palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Another  civil  war 
ensued  between  two  claimants  for  the  throne,  Omri  and  Tibni.  It 
lasted  six  years,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  Omri. 

Such  were  the  annals  of  Israel  during  the  first  half  century  of  the 
divided  monarchy.  But  two  of  the  kings  who  followed  demand  parti- 
cular notice,  for  their  characters  stand  prominently  forward  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  those  of  men  who  emphatically  oelonged  to  their  time.  These 
were  Ahab  and  Jehu.  In  connection  with  their  history  the  sacred 
narrative  presents  us  with  an  instructive  picture  of  the  struggle 
between  religion  and  idolatry,  which  only  terminated  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nationality.  Jeroboam  had  established  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf;  a  type  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  Apis,  but  which  was  apparently  worshipped  by  the 
Ten  Tribes  as  an  emblem  of  Jehovah.  This  form  of  idolatry  was 
denounced  from  the  first  by  the  missionary  prophets  connected  with 
the  schools ;  but  it  was  never  regarded  as  so  neinous  a  sin  as  the  mere 
depraved  form  of  Turanian  idolatry  which  was  introduced  by  Ahab  and 
driven  out  of  Israel  by  the  exterminating  hand  of  Jehu. 

The  reign  of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  is  indeed  an  important  period 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  Beyond  all  his  predecessors  and  successors  he 
has'  been  the  special  object  of  prophetical  condemnation.  Jeroboam 
was  justly  denounced  by  the  sacred  chronicler  as  "  the  man  who  made 
Israel  to  sin ;  "  but  of  Ahab  it  was  declared  that  he  **  did  more  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that 
went  before  him." 

The  religious  lessons  conveyed  by  the  inspired  narrative  of  the 
reign  of  Ahab  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  imderstood.  Theological 
commentators  represent  him  as  a  bad  king  as  well  as  a  bad  man. 
Bationalistic  historians  exclusively  regard  the  political  character  of  his 
reign,  imd  outrage  the  feeling  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Writ,  by  representing  him  as  the  wisest  of  kings.  The  antagon- 
ism has  never  been  reconciled ;  for  hitherto  none  of  our  commenta- 
tors have  been  political  students,  whilst  our  political  students  have 
been  generally  anything  but  theologians.  The  sin  of  Ahab  was  his 
idolatry,  but  his  worst  idol  was  not  Baal  or  Astarte,  but  political  expe- 
diency. He  set  at  nought  all  religious  principles,  scorned  all  prophetical 
warnings,  and  trampled  under  foot  tho  commands  of  theocTacy,  in 
order  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  the  rules  of  political  expediency.  Tq 
VOL.  I.  c 
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secure  an  alliance  with  PhoBnicia  he  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Tyre.  To  secure  an  alliance  with  Judah  he  married  his  daughter  Atha- 
liah  to  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  His  religion  exactly  corresponded  with 
his  alliances.  He  alternated  between  Baal  and  Jehovah.  If  Elijah  de- 
nounced his  disobedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  then  he  worshipped 
Baal  and  Astarte,  and  encouraged  Jezebel  in  her  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  prophetical  schools.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prophet  promised  him 
relief  from  famine  or  deliverance  from  Benhadad,  then  he  was  ready  to 
show  something  like  reverence  for  the  God  of  Israel.  As  a  mere  ruler 
he  appears  to  considerable  advantage  after  his  turbulent  and  bloody 
predecessors.  His  reign  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  conspiracy, 
civil  war,  or  heinous  act  of  oppression.  He  is  indeed  chargea  with 
having  prociured  the  death  of  Naboth  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  his  vineyard ;  but  the  crime  is  one  of  which  Jezebel  must  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  author,  and  certainly  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  far  greater  crime  committed  by  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah. 
But  as  a  king  of  a  people  more  or  less  under  a  theocracy,  he  sinned 
far  more  grievously  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced 
the  vile  idolatry  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  practised  with  all  the  rites  of 
Turanian  worship.  Tbe  votaries  of  Baal  shouted,  and  danced,  and  cut 
themselves  with  knives  in  order  to  induce  their  god  to  grant  their 
prayers,  whilst  the  votaries  of  Astarte  practised  rites  of  which  we  have 
a  sufficient  description  in  Herodotus*s  account  of  the  Babylonian 
worship  of  the  same  deity.* 

Jehu,  though  opposed  to  Ahab,  was  not  a  true  theocratic  hero.  He 
was  selected  as  an  instrument  for  exterminating  Phcenician  idolatry ; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  successors  could  be  induced  to  forsake  the  wor- 
ship of  the  calf.  The  mode  in  which  he  was  commissioned  by  Elisha, 
ana  in  which  he  carried  out  his  commission,  is  narrated  with  infinite 
spirit.  Jehu  was  commanding  the  army  against  Syria,  when  a  son  of 
the  prophets  suddenly  appeared  and  anointed  him  to  be  king.  Jehu 
humed  to  Jezreel  with  all  speed.  The  watchman  on  the  royal  tower 
knew  that  it  was  Jehu  by  his  furious  driving.  Jehoram  king  of  Israel 
and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ahab,  were  both 
stopping  at  Jezreel,  and  both  went  out  to  meet  him.  The  first  was  shot 
through  by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  own  bow ;  the  other  was  killed  whilst 
trying  to  escape  in  his  chariot.  The  old  queen  Jezebel  was  thrown  into 
the  streets  of  Jezreel,  and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses  of  Jehu  and 
his  followers.  The  elders  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  sent 
him  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab ;  and  the  heads  were 
arranged  in  two  heaps  before  the  royal  gateway.  All  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah  and  all  the  remaining  members  of  Ahab*s  family  were  alike  put 
to  death.  This  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Baal.  Jehu  assembled  the  people,  and  said,  "  Ahab  served 
Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much. '  A  day  was  set  apart  for 
great  sacrifice  and  worship.  Priests  and  worshippeijs  were  all  gathered 
together  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  when  by  the  command  of  Jehu  every 
man  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  images  were  btimt  with  fire. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  Jehu  felt  himself  to  be  ful- 
filling the  words  of  the  Lord  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet ;  and 

^  Comparo  Herodotus,  i.  199,  with  Barucb,  vi.  42,  43. 
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whilst  the  people  were  gazing  on  the  two  heap»  of  bleeding  heads  in 
front  of  the  royal  gateway,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  this 
lesson.  "  Know  now,"  he  cried,  "  that  there  shall  fall  unto  the  earth 
nothing  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the 
house  of  Ahab ;  for  the  Lord  hatb  done  that  which  he  spake  by  his 
servant  Elijah." 

Thus  perished  the  dynasty  of  Ahab  and  worship  of  Baal.  The 
reigns  of  tlehu  and  his  immediate  successors  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Israel.  During  four  generations  the 
kings  appear  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  son  succeeded  to 
the  father ;  whilst  the  power  of  Syria  began  to  decline,  and  Israel  was 
freed  from  the  ravages  of  her  ancient  enemy.  But  still  there  was  no 
return  to  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  history  began  to  draw  to 
a  close.  The  fifth  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  was  assassinated  after  a 
short  reign  of  six  months  ;  and  his  murderer  and  suceessor  shared  the 
same  fate  after  a  reign  of  one  month.  Menahem  next  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  reigned  ten  years ;  but  meantime  the  outer  wave  of  As- 
syrian conquest  had  been  rapidly  approaching  the  north-eastern  frontier. 
Menahem  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  Peka* 
hiah  his  son  reigned  only  two  years,  and  was  slain  by  Pekah.  The  reign 
of  Pekah  was  a  crisis.  The  Assyrian  power,  whose  history  wiH  be  re- 
viewed further  on,  was  becoming  more  and  more  formidable  in  Western 
Asia.  Pekah  allied  with  Syria,  the  old  enemy  of  Israel ;  but  then,  in- 
stead of  joining  Judah  in  a  triple  alliance  against  Assyria,  the  two  kings 
warred  a^inst  Judah.  In  his  distress  Ahaz  applied  to  Assyria  for  suc- 
cour. Tiglath-pileser  advanced  with  a  large  army,  and  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,- and  carried  away  many  captives  from 
Israel.  Pekah  was  assassinated  by  Hoshea,  and  with  the  latter  ended 
the  nationality.  Hoshea  allied  with  Egypt  and  refused  to  pay  tribute 
to  Assyria ;  and  Shalmaneser  succeeded  after  a  long  siege  in  capturing 
Samana,  and  carrying  away  Israel  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  occupies  a  far  more  important  place  in  the 
world's  history  than  that  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  was  ever  the  centre  of 
the  Hebrew  nationality,  and  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes  only  ren- 
dered that  nationality  more  intense.  Moreover,  Judah  lasted  much 
longer  than  the  sister  kingdom,  and  thus  her  history  is  brought  more 
into  contact  with  that  of  Egypt  on  one  side,  and  with  that  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Medo-Persia  on  the  other.  Jerusalem  is  thus  not  only 
the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  but  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  annals  of  Judah  present  few  stories  of  assassination  and  civil 
war,  excepting  in  that  unhappy  period  which  followed  the  alliance  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab.  Whilst  dynasty  after  dynasty  of  kings  of 
Israel  were  removed  by  treachery  or  faction,  the  house  of  David  con- 
tinued on  the  throne  of  Judah  down  to  the  Babylonian  captivi^.  The 
reigns  of  the  first  four  kings  present  but  few  points  worthy  of  special 
notice.  In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  Jerusalem  was  plundered  by  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  or  Sheshonk ;  and  a  record  of  the  expe- 
dition is  still  preserved  on  the  exterior  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak.* 

^  The  record  consists  of  a  figure  and  an  oval.  The  figure  has  a  pointed  heard  and 
Jewish  physiognomy.  The  oval  hencath  it  contains  in  hieroglyphics  the  words  "  Jutah 
Malk,'*  i.  e.  "  Judah,  King."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  figure  may  he  regarded  as  a 
portrait  of  Rehoboam,  or  as  a  mere  personification  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

c  2 
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Idolatry  crept  in  during  the  reigns  of  Sehoboam  and  Abijah,  but  waj 
vigorously  repressed  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  The  history  suddenly 
changed  with  the  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab.  The  tide  ot  idol- 
atrv  burst  into  Judab,  and  was  never  thoroughly  stemmed  till  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah. 

From  almost  the  day  of  this  alliance  the  history  of  Judah  reads  like 
a  chapter  of  the  history  of  Israel.  Jehoraro,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
was  married  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab.  On  ascending  the 
throne  he  murdered  all  his  brethren  and  introduced  idolatry.  Ahaziah, 
his  son  and  successor,  perished  in  the  general  slaughter  of  the  family  of 
Ahab ;  and  his  queen  Athaliah  was  the  only  member  of  that  family  who 
escaped  from  the  hand  of  Jehu. 

Athaliah  seized  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  and 
ruled  Judah  like  a  true  daughter  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab.  She  first  put 
to  death  the  whole  of  the  seed  royal,  with  the  single  exception  of  her 
infant  grandson  Joash,  who  was  fortunately  preserved  without  her 
knowledge,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Jehoiaaa  the  high-priest.  She 
introduced  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  maintained  her  power  for  six  years. 
The  story  of  her  overthrow  is  one  in  which  the  nation  must  ever  after- 
wards have  taken  special  delight.  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  surrounded 
the  temple  with  soldiery  ;  and  then  brought  the  little  Joash,  a  child  of 
seven  years,  into  the  midst,  and  anointed  him  king.  Athaliah,  hearing 
the  tumult,  came  forth,  but  was  immediately  taken  and  slain ;  and  the 
altars  and  images  of  Baal  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  Mattan,  the  priest 
of  Baal,  was  put  to  death  before  the  altars. 

Joash  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  but  fell  into  idolatry  and  was  slain  by 
his  servants.  His  son  and  successor,  Amaziah,  imitated  his  example, 
and  shared  his  fate.  Uzziah  and  Jotham  followed,  and  reigned  right- 
eously, whilst  the  kingdom  prospered.  At  last  Ahaz  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  the  most  corrupt  prince  of  the  house  of  David.  He 
not  only  worshipped  Baal,  the  preserver,  but  Moloch,  the  destroyer ; 
and  he  practised  rites  more  vile  than  those  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Ahat).  He  made  his  own  son  pass  through  the  fire  of  Moloch  ;  and 
the  Divine  wrath  was  again  kindled  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Judah  was 
ravaged  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Sjrria,  and  Ahaz  appealed  to  Assyria 
for  succour.  From  that  time  Judah  lost  her  independence,  and  her 
history  resembles  that  of  a  province  instead  of  a  kingdom.  Hezekiah, 
supported  by  the  counsels  oi  Isaiah,  was  enabled  for  a  brief  interval  to 
set  the  Assyrian  power  at  defiance,  but  after  his  death  Judah  rapidly 
declined.  Manassch  fell  into  idolatry,  and  was  carried  captive  to 
Assyria.  Josiah  endeavoured  to  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but 
having  interfered  in  the  war  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  he  was  slain  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddo.  His  four  successors  alternately  relied  on  Egypt 
for  assistance  or  paid  tribute  to  Assyria.  Suddenly  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Chaldeans  became  a  conquering  power. 
Babylon  succeeded  to  Nineveh  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  of  West- 
em  Asia,  and  Judah  became  tributary  to  r^ebuchadnezzar.  But  the 
nationality  of  the  Hebrews  was  strong,  and  every  opportunity  was 
seized  by  Judah  for  withholding  the  tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed 
Jehoiachin  and  placed  Zedekiah  on  the  throne.  But  the  land  was 
doomed,  and  the  prophets  foretold  the  coming  captivity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  Zedekiah  persisted  in  trusting 
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to  the  support  of  the  declining  power  of  Egypt,  and  thus  brought  upon 
himself  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Nebuchfufnezzar.  After  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm.  The  citj  and  temple 
were  sacked  and  burnt.  Zedekiah  was  taken  prisoner,  and  suffered  all 
the  torments  that  are  inflicted  by  an  Asiatic  sovereign  upon  a  rebel 
king.  His  sons  were  slain  before  nis  eyes,  and  he  himself  was  deprived 
of  sight  and  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  in  strict 
accordance  with  established  usage  towards  a  rebel  people,  the  whole 
nation,  excepting  the  very  lowest  class,  were  carried  away  captive  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Its  religious 
significance  requires  no  comment,  but  the  picture  acquires  additional 
breadth  by  a  consideration  of  the  political  relations  of  Palestine  towards 
the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  But  before  reviewing  con- 
temporary annals  a  glance  at  the  chronolo^  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Bigid  correctness  is  out  of  the  question.  Every  fresh  discovery  only 
serves  to  prove  that  the  Sabbinical  chronology  prior  to  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon is  very  unsettled ;  and  even  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the 
divided  monarchies,  so  many  difficulties  exist  in  the  way  of  exact  syn* 
chronism,  that  the  student  had  better  rest  satisfied  with  approximate 
dates  in  round  numbers. 

Judah  and  Israel  became  separate  kingdoms  about  the  tenth  century 
before  Christ.  Israel  was  carried  away  into  Assyrian  captivity  about 
the  eighth  century.  Judah  enjoyed  a  national  existence  of  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  longer,  and  was  carried  away  into  Babylonuin 
captivity  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.' 

The  great  Assyrian  empire  dates  its  commencement  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  the 
supremacy  of  Western  A^sia  appears  to  have  passed  from  the  Chaldteaus 
of  jBabylon  to  the  Assyrians  ot  Nineveh ;  and  during  the  five  centuries 
which  followed,  and  which  bring  us  down  to  the  later  years  of  the 
divided  monarchy  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  star  of  Nineveh  continued 
in  the  ascendant.*  The  history  of  this  great  empire,  notwithstanding 
the  discoveries  of  Layard  and  investigations  of  Sawlinson,  is  still  little 

>  The  dates  in  the  margin  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptores  are  as  foUowi :— 

B.  o. 

Hevolt  of  the  ten  tribes 975 

Assyrian  captirity  of  Israel 721 

^  Babylonian  captivity  of  Jndah 588 

'  The  history  of  the  empires  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  may  be  divided  into  four 

Seriods,  but  there  is  oonsiaerable  conflict  between  the  authorities  respecting  the  actual 
ates.  It  will  therefore  be  more  convenient  to  put  down  approximate  dates  in  round 
numbers,  with  two  exceptions  only ;  viz.  the  date,  b.  c.  i2i4f  furnished  bv  Callisthenes 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldaean  empire  at  Babylon ;  and  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  b.  c. 
747,  the  historical  sig^iflcance  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  text  further  on. 

Ist  Period :  Zoroastrian  Medes  under  Nimrod  and  Zoroaster,  a  Turanian  race  from 
Eastern  Asia,  who  were  probably  connected  with  the  building  of  Babel. 

Ante  B.  0.  2234. 
2nd  Period :  Chaldaeans,  Accadites  of  Hamite  descent,  a  cognate  race  with  the  Cushite 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  who  established  an  empire  in  Babylon. 

B.  c.  2234 — 1300. 

3rd  Period :  Great  Assyrian  empire  centred  at  Nineveh.  b.  c.  1300— 74^. 

4th  Period :  Second  ibsyrian  empire,  known  as  the  empire  of  the  Arbaddm,  still 

centred  at  Nineveh,  and  including  aU  th%king8  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture  with 

the  exception  of  Pol.  b.  0.  747^-000, 
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more  than  a  list  of  names  combined  with  pictures  of  internal  wars. 
The  period  opens  with  the  fabled  reigns  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis ;  but 
the  names  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  cuneiform  iDScriptions 
throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  storv  of  their  conquests  and  amours. 
Early  in  the  ninth  century  before  Cfhrist,  whilst  Judah  was  still  in 
alliance  with  Israel,  the  reigning;  king  at  Nineveh  was  Asshur-dani-pal, 
the  conquering  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  founder  of  the  north- 
west palace  of  Nimrud.'  The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  furnishes 
the  first  synchronism  with  Hebrew  history.  Whilst  Jehu  the  usurper 
was  king  over  Israel,  Shalmanubar,  son  of  Sardanapalus,  was  king  of 
Assyria.*  The  deeds  of  Shalmanubar  are  recorded  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  car- 
ried on  several  campaigns  against  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  He  defeated 
Benhadad,  the  old  adversary  of  Ahab;  and  after  the  murder  of  Benhadad 
he  again  invaded  Syria  and  compelled  Hazael  to  pay  tribute.  At  the 
same  time  Jehu  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Shalmanubar 
with  presents,  for  it  is  recorded  on  the  Nimrud  Obelisk  that  Yahua  the 
son  of  Khumri  (Jehu  the  son  of  Omri')  brought  tribute  to  the  king  of 
gold  and  silver. 

After  the  reign  of  Shalmanubar  the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to  have 
drawn  towards  a  close,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  passed  tnrougn  a  revolution 
which  placed  another  dynasty  on  the  throne.  According  to  Q-reek  tra- 
dition,^ Belesis  the  ChaldsBan  allied  with  Arbaces  the  IVfede,  and  rose  in 
revolt  against  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria ;  and  it  is  added 
that  Sardanapalus,  having  lived  a  life  of  luxury,  perished  on  a  funeral 
pile,  with  all  his  concubines  and  treasures,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Nineveh  also,  we  are  told,  was  utterly  destroyed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  story  can  be  baaed  upon  truth. 
Nineveh  may  have  been  captured  by  the  Medes  and  ChaldsBans  about 
this  time,  but  it  could  not  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  as  Ctesias  re.- 
lates.  The  dynasty  of  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture  reigned 
for  a  century  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  catastrophe ;  and  Nineveh 
was  not  captured  and  destroyed  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  inscriptions  we  see  that  a  revo- 
lution is  plainly  indicated.     Pul,  the  first  king  mentioned  in  Scripture,^ 

*  Next  to  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimrud  is 
the  larfi'est  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  'ABS)Tian  edifices.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  taken  from  this  building. 

*  About  B.  c.  880—860. 

3  Jehu  was  in  realit]^  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of  Nimshi  (2  Kings  ix.  2, 
14).  Dr.  Hincks  considers  the  title  of  '^son  of  Omri"  to  be  equivalent  to  king  of 
Samaria,  the  city  which  Omri  built,  and  which  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Beth- 
Omri.  Colonel  Kawlinson  considers  it  to  have  been  a  claim  to  actual  descent  from  Omri ; 
and  that  Jehu,  like  other  Eastern  usurpers,  was  anxious  to  identify  himself  with  the 
dynasty  which  he  had  dispossessed. 

*  Fragments  of  Ctesias  the  pjhysician  preserved  by  Diodorus  Sictdus. 

*  The  Kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture  arc  as  follows :  — 

1.  Pul,  about  b.  c.  770.    Compelled  Menahem  king  of  Israel  to  pay  tribute. 

2.  TiGLATH-PiLESER,  about  B.  c.  740.    Puuished  Tekah  king  of  Israel,  and  compelled 

Ahaz  king  of  Judah  to  pay  tribute. 

3.  Shalmaneber,  about  b.  c.  730.    Carried  away  Israel  captive. 

4.  Sennacherib,  about  b.  c.  720.    Invaded  Juoah,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 

an  angel.  # 

5.  EsABHADDON,  about  b.  c.  710.    Colouised  Samaria. 
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has  been  identified  by  Colonel  BawlioBon  with  Iva-lush,  the  grandson 
of  Shahoanubar ;  and,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  previous 
monarchs,  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  his  father  appear  on  the 
monuments.  But  his  successor  Tiglath-pileser  was  apparentlj  a  usurper, 
and  the  first  king  of  a  new  dynasty ;  for  he  has  left  no  record  of  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  the  throne,  nor  the  slightest  mention  of  his 
ancestors,  nor  even  the  name  of  his  father.  The  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  early 
Asiatic  empires ;  whilst  the  contemporary  establishment  of  an  era  at 
Babylon  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  an  event  which  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom. 

The  Assyrian  empire,  like  all  the  early  Asiatic  empires,  was  a  pageant 
of  a  day,  presenting  a  grand  exterior,  but  liable  at  any  moment  to  fall 
to  pieces.  It  was  formed  by  warriors  whose  government  was  little  more 
than  an  organized  system  of  plimder.  The  duties  of  the  subject  states 
may  be  summed  up  m  two  words, "  homage  "  and  "  tribute."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  they  "  served  "  and  they  "  brought  presents."  They 
were  severally  permitted  to  retain  their  old  laws,  their  old  religion,  their 
old  line  of  kings,  and  their  whole  internal  organization ;  but  their  chiefs 
were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the  great  kinc^, 
to  attend  his  court  whenever  summoned,  to  resist  any  invasion  of  his 
enemies,  and  above  all  to  pay  the  tribute  with  regularity,  or  be  regarded 
as  rebels.  During  the  reign  of  an  active  and  energetic  sovereign,  the 
imperial  capital  exhibited  the  utmost  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Tem- 
ples and  palaces,  gardens  and  fortifications,  rose  on  every  side.  The 
subject  kings  courted  the  favour  of  their  imperial  master  by  presenting 
him  with  the  choicest  productions  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  fur- 
nishing skilled  workmen  for  his  service.  But  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
untoward  event  the  imperial  authority  would  suddenly  collapse.  A  dis- 
astrous expedition,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  or  even  the  untimely  and  un- 
expected aeath  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  would  suffice  to  overturn  the 
empire.  The  subject  kings  would  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  hundred  states  would  find  that  she  had  to  reconc^uer  the  whole. 

In  an  empire  thus  held  together  by  the  sword  alone,  without  any  ties 
of  nationality  or  sentiment  of  loyalty,  rebellion  was  regarded  as  a  terri- 
ble disease  requiring  the  strongest  remedies.  Lands  were  wasted,  flocks 
and  herds  were  carried  off,  towns  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  rebel  kings 
were  deposed,  and  the  people  were  executed  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
or  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  empire.  Here  then  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  fearful  scenes  depicted  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures. Men  hacked  to  pieces,  or  flayed  alive,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  to  whom  they  vainly  shriek  for  mercy ;  the  king  himself  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  captives  with  a  pointed  spear ;  groups  of  helpless  women 
and  children  earned  into  hopeless  captivity;  cities  set  on  fire,  whilst 
the  people  are  perishing  in  the  flames,  or  being  impaled  in  hundreds 
outside  the  walls.  None  can  gaze  on  those  merciless  pictures  of  human 
agony  without  feeling  that  the  grandeur  of  empire  was  dearly  purchased 
by  so  much  misery  and  crime. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Assyrian  empire  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  At  the  death  of  Pul  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  and  another  dynasty  obtained  the  throne.  Media  in  the 
east,  and  Babylonia  in  the  south,  declared  their  independence.     The 
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celebrated  Babylonian  date,  b.  c.  747,  known  as  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
serves  to  fix  the  date  of  the  revolution ;  for  it  has  no  astronomical 
significance  whatever,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  referring  to  some 
great  historical  event,  such  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

Tiglath-pileser,  the  successor  of  Pul,  seems  to  have  been  busilj  en- 
ga^d  in  distant  expeditions  for  the  restoration  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
His  wars  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Babylon,  are  recorded 
in  the  sculptures ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  the  king  who  made  both 
Israel  and  Judah  tributary.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Shalmaneser, 
Hoshea  king  of  Israel  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  refused  to 
pay  tribute ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  re^non  was  punished 
by  the  captivity  of  his  people. 

Shalmaneser  was  succeeded  by  Sargon,  and  Sargon  by  Sennacherib. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings. 
He  erected  the  great  Koyunjik  Palace  at  Nineveh,  the  largest  Assyrian 
buildinj|  which  has  yet  been  excavated.  He  defeated  Merodach  Baladan, 
the  Biu)ylonian  king  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  and  thus 
restored  Babylon  to  its  allegiance  to  Nineveh.  Above  all,  he  carried  on 
that  war  with  Egypt  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  Hezekiah. 
The  contemporary  kings  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Ethiopian 
dynasty  known  as  the  Sabacos,  and  including  the  So  and  Tirliakan  of 
Scripture;  but  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  a  priest-king  named  Sethoe 
seems  also  to  have  held  authority  in  the  Delta.  Judah  was  the  key  to 
Egypt,  and  Hezekiah  threw  oif  his  allegiance  to  Assyria.  Sennacherib 
therefore  could  scarcely  invade  the  Delta  in  safety,  whilst  Judah 
remained  unsubdued  in  his  rear.  But  whilst  engaged  in  reducing 
Libnah,  intelligence  arrived  that  Tirhakah  was  approaching  with  a 
large  army  to  the  assistance  of  Sethos.  Accordingly  he  raised  the 
siege  and  prepared  to  meet  the  Ethiopian,  but  his  career  was  nearly 
closed.  Before  leaving  Libnah,  he  sent  a  boastful  letter  to  Hezekiah, 
defying  the  God  of  Israel,  and  threatening  destruction  on  his  return ; 
but  his  message  of  defiance  was  met  by  a  splendid  piece  of  inspired 
eloquence  irora  Isaiah.'  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smoto  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a 
hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  behold,  tHey  were  all  dead  corpses."  Three  centuries 
after  this  event  Herodotus  beheld  in  Egypt  a  stone  monument  comme- 
morating this  remarkable  deliverance.  It  consisted  of  a  statue  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  mouse,  the  symbol  in  hieroglyphics 
for  destruction  and  pestilence. 

Sennacherib  was  subsequently  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  whilst 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh.  Esarhaddon,  a 
younger  son,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Esarhaddon  became  king 
vf  Babylon  as  well  as  of  Nineveh,  and  appears  to  have  held  his  court 
sometimes  at  the  Assyrian  and  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital. 
He  left  numerous  splendid  buildings,  but  is  best  known  to  the  Biblical 
student  as  the  king  who  carried  away  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
into  temporary  captivity. 

Esarhaddon  died  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ.  After  his  death  the  power  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire 
began  to  decline.    Two  or  three  more  kings  appear  to  have  reigned, 

1  2  Kings  xix.  21—34. 
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but  their  history  is  imknown.  According  to  Berosu^the  last  sovereign 
at  Nineveh  was  Saracus ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  incidents 
recorded  by  Ctesias  as  belonging  to  the  fife  of  Sardanapalus  ought 
properly  to  have  been  referred  to  Saracus.  Another  alliance  of  Medies 
and  Chaldaeans  succeeded  in  overturning  the  empire.  Saracus  made 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  general,  and  sent  him- 
to  take  the  command  at  Babylon.  Nabopolassar  revolted  against  his- 
roy^  master,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Cyazares  the  Mede.  The 
united  armies  besieged  Nineveh,  and  this  once  magnificent  city  was  at 
last  captured  and  destroyed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.^ 
•  The  period  under  review  now  draws  towards  a  close.  The  Chaldee- 
Baby Ionian  kingdom  established  by  Nabopolassar  could  not  have 
lasted  a  century.  The  glory  of  the  empire  rests  upon  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  cemented  the  Median> 
alliance.  But  the  story  of  his  wars  and  description  of  his  public  workfr 
belong  not  to  the  present  history.  Within  thirty  years  of  his  death, 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzar  the  king  was  amongst  the 
slain. 

The  review  of  the  history  of  the  succeeding  period^  viz.  from  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  down  to  the  ca[>ture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
in  A.  D.  70,  will  be  found  in  another  volume.^  With  the  fall  of  Babylon 
commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Another  swarm  of 
the  great  Arian  race  had  now  subjugated  the  Turanians  of  Media,  and 
were  fast  approaching  towards  the  west.  Henceforth  Japhet  was  ta 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  take  his  place  as  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
That  reign  is  not  yet  over,  and  its  close  can  only  be  inferred  from  tho 
page  of  prophecy.  But  in  the  vista  of  coming  ages  the  student  in  the 
nistory  of  man  may  look  with  confidence  for  the  time  when  the  empire 
shall  return  to  Shem,  and  Canaan  become  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  when 
the  Stone  cut  out  without  hands,  having  broken  up  the  empires  of  man 
and  scattered  them  like  chafT  before  the  wind,  shall  become  a  great 
mountain  and  cover  the  whole  earth. 

J.  TALBOTS  WHEELER. 
Madras,  April  6th,  1860. 

1  To  fix  the  exact  date  of  tho  event  is  impossible.  Layard  and  Bunsen  ffz  it  in  D-.  a. 
606 ;  Kawlinson  and  Pridcaux  in  b.  c.  625 ;  Calmet  in  b.  0.626;  Bousanquot  in  b.  o. 
58a ;  Sharpe  in  b.  c.  623  ;  and  tho  Gorman  authorities  in  such  a  variety  of  ycarsy  as  to 
render  nothing  satisfactory  but  an  approximate  date  like  that  given  above. 

'  It  forms  tne  Introduction  (0  the  Author's  edition  of  Prideaux's  Connection. 
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To  the  reader  who  shall  enter  in  earnest  upon  the  inquiries  which  are 
pursued  in  this  work,  it  will  soon  become  manifest  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  study  of  ancient  history  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  chronologi- 
cal disquisitions  respecting  the  origin  of  nations  and  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  events.  The  last  thing  which  appears  of  importance  to  the 
annalist  of  a  rude  age,  is  to  mark  the  precise  order  of  the  occurrences 
which  he  records,  and  more  especially  to  afford  the  means  of  determin- 
ing their  place  in  the  map  of  time,  by  noting  their  distance  from  some 
common  point  to  which  they  might  all  be  referred. 

In  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  example,  we 
have  to  rely  almost  solely  upon  thai  uncertain  standard  which  is  founded 
upon  the  average  duration  of  human  life  and  the  length  of  a  generation, 
— a  mode  of  reckoning  which,  as  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle  at  no 
time  fixed,  and  assumes  the  constancy  of  elements  which  are  subject  to 
an  incessant  but  irregular  variation,  cannot  be  applied,  with  any  degree 
of  confidence,  to  establish  the  date  of  events  removed  from  one  another 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  From  the  Flood  to  the  days  of  Abraham, 
the  generation,  or  period  between  the  birth  of  the  Either  and  that  of 
his  eldest  son,  became  gradually  contracted ;  but  as  the  rate  of  dimi- 
nution was  far  from  being  uniform,  we  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  on  that 
principle  alone,  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  years  which  passed  from  the  nativity  of  Arphaxad  to  the  in- 
fancy of  the  patriarch  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned.  Had  the 
inspired  historians,  in  their  narrative,  been  led  to  measure  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  succession  of  events,  by  a  reference  to  the  epoch  of  crea- 
tion, or  even  to  that  of  the  universal  deluge,  we  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  proper  place  of  every  occurrence,  as  well  as  the 
true  limits  of  every  particular  epoch. 
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From  the  Exode  down  to  the  era  of  Christianity,  the  life  of  the  human 
heing,  having  fallen  more  nearly  to  its  present  extent,  supplies  a  better 
standard  for  determining  the  order  and  distance  of  the  main  facts 
whifch  constitute  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and  hence,  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  state,  chronology 
shines  with  a  much  clearer  and  more  steady  light ;  conducting  the  his- 
torical student  to  results  which  not  only  harmonize  with  the  leading 
details  of  the  sacred  annals,  but  also  correspond  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  society  at  that  distant  period,  and  to  the  records  of  all  contem- 
porary kingdoms. 

In  proportion  to  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  remote  ages  of 
the  world,  the  greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  among 
the  learned,  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  Creation  and  the  Flood,  as  well  as  of  that  which  passed  be- 
tween the  latter  event  and  the  birth  of  Abraham.  The  antediluvian 
epoch  is  found  to  vary  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  years ;  while  the  second  interval  just  mentioned  con- 
tinues to  be  bounded  by  limits  equally  uncertain ;  extending,  according 
to  some  chronographers,  to  nearly  eleven  centuries,  and  being,  according 
to  others,  restricted  to  less  than  three. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians, must  be  surprised  when  they  find  that  the  system  of  dates 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  dif- 
fers from  the  chronological  conclusions  which  are  now  commonly  held, 
to  the  iull  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  numbers  which 
appear  in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bibles  were  inserted  on  the 
authority  of  Usher  and  Lloyd  ;  prelates,  it  is  true,  who  were  not  less 
esteemed  for  their  great  learning  than  for  their  zeal  and  integrity. 
But  in  a  subject  of  this  kind,  where  the  truth  must  be  discovered  by 
an  examination  of  ancient  records,  the  value  of  every  man's  opinion 
must  be  determined  by  the  evidence  which  he  produces  in  support  of 
it,  and  by  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  which  he  employs  in  weigh- 
ing the  facts  and  testimony  on  which  the  question  has  usually  been  de- 
cided. In  chronology,  it  is  well  known,  the  name  of  Usher,  as  well  as 
the  greater  name  of  Newton,  has  long  ceased  to  command  any  special 
attention.  Each  of  these  distinguished  authors  was  led  astray  by  the 
prevailing  habits  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  the  favourite  pursuits  of  his 
age.  The  primate,  from  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  Hebrew 
literature,  put  an  undue  degree  of  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Babbis ;  the  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  himself  that  a 
basis  for  an  infallible  system  of  chronology  might  be  found  in  the  de- 
ductions of  physical  astronomy. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  abbreviated  scheme, 
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adopted  by  Usher  from  the  Masorete  Jews,  is  recent  in  its  origin  when 
compared  with  the  more  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  Septuagint. 
This  last  was  used  before  the  advent  of  Christ ;  was  followed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  church ;  and  appears  not  to  have  been  called  in  question 
till,  in  the  eighth  century,  a  disposition  to  exchange  it  for  the  Bab- 
binical  method  of  reckoning  was  first  manifested  by  the  Venerable 
Bede.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Be- 
formation,  the  views  of  this  celebrated  monk  of  Durham  had  made  but 
little  progress  among  the  clergy ;  and  that  when  Luther  roused  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  the  errors  of  the  ancient  communion,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  version,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  pri 
mitive  writers,  were  still  found  to  regulate  all  their  calculations  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  world.  In  the  warmth  of  the  controversy  which 
ensued,  the  more  rigid  Protestants  were  induced  to  rank  among  the 
corruptions  of  the  Western  church,  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Josephus  ;  and,  without  taking  time 
or  pains  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  opinion,  they  resolutely  pro- 
nounced that  the  numbers  of  the  original  text  were  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  any  version ;  and  forthwith  bestowed  the  weight  of  their  au- 
thority upon  the  Jewish  side  of  the  question,  and  opposed  that  which 
the  Christians  had  maintained  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

When  the  clamour  and  animosity  excited  by  the  great  event  now 
alluded  to  had  passed  away,  studious  men  began  to  inquire  whether  the 
change  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  chronological  scheme  of  the 
Protestants  was  placed  on  the  same  immoveable  foundation  which  sup- 
ported the  rest  of  their  system.  The  ardent  mind  of  Isaac  Vossius 
entered  upon  this  investigation,  supported  by  that  high  learning  and 
zeal  which  enabled  him  to  impress  the  character  of  his  genius  upon 
every  subject  which  he  handled ;  and  at  length,  in  his  celebrated  tract, 
"  De  Vera  Mtate  Mundi,"  he  laid  before  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches, and  challenged  discussion  on  the  general  grounds  of  historical 
testimony,  both  sacred  and  profisuie. 

The  opinions  of  Vossius  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  animad- 
version. He  was  answered  by  Homius,  who,  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  modem  Hebrew  text,  made  use  of  arguments  which  do  not  carry 
conviction  into  any  unprejudiced  mind  ;  and  thus,  although  we  cannot 
admit  all  the  conclusions  of  the  former  writer  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
his  antagonist  has  laboured  to  substitute  in  their  place. 

The  interest  which  the  learned  world  necessarily  felt  in  this  contro- 
versy had  not  entirely  cooled,  when  Pezron,  in  his  ingenious  work,  en- 
titled L^Antiquite  des  Terns  retablie  et  defendue,  contre  let  Juifs  et  les 
nouveaux  Chronoloffistes,  avowed  himself  as  a  champion  of  the  doctrines 
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maiDtained  by  Yossius,  and  undertook  to  establish  tbeir  truth  on  the 
basis  of  history  and  criticism.  This  able  work  made  a  great  impression 
among  the  literary  class  in  France ;  some  of  whom  admired  it  for  its 
talent  and  research,  while  others  viewed  it  with  apprehension  on  ac- 
count of  the  free  manner  in  which  it  examined  questions  which,  during 
a  long  period,  had  only  been  viewed  on  one  side,  or  were  permitted  to 
remain  among  those  indisputable  maxims  on  which  the  church  had 
placed  the  seal  of  her  authority.  The  positions  of  the  author  were  ac- 
cordingly soon  assailed  by  Martianay,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  by 
Lequien,  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order ;  both  of  whom  brought  to 
the  task  in  which  they  engaged  a  competent  measure  of  learning,  to 
which  the  latter  added  some  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation.  The 
Benedictine,  indeed,  afterwards  attempted  to  crush  at  once  Pezron  and 
his  cause,  by  bringing  down  upon  him  the  heavy  hand  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline ;  but  the  Cistercian  brother  defended  himself  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  with  so  much  ability  and  good  faith,  that  his  book  was 
allowed  the  equitable  chance  of  being  read  and  examined,  without  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  indelible  stigma  of  official  condemnation.  The  reply  to 
Martianay,  entitled  Defense  de  VAntiquitd  des  Terns,  contains  a  large 
body  of  valuable  materials  on  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  ancients, 
which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  subsequent  writers  in  the 
same  department  of  study. 

This  interesting  subject  enjoyed,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  great  advantage  of  being  freely  and  minutely  examined  by  some  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  Prench  Academy,  and  particularly  by  the 
wise  and  industrious  Freret,  whose  labours  contributed  to  shed  a  new 
light  on  some  important  sections  of  Assyrian  chronology.  The  Me- 
moirs of  that  learned  body  constitute  of  themselves  a  valuable  library, 
on  all  those  historical  and  antiquarian  topics  on  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  modem  science  to  illustrate  the  state* 
ments  of  ancient  authors.  It  is  a  work  equally  indispensable  to  him 
who  reads  and  to  him  who  writes  on  the  events  and  manners  which 
distinguished  the  early  ages  of  society. 

The  treatise  of  Mr.  Hayes,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  regular  publication  by  an  English  author,  on 
the  genealogical  numbers  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  compared  with  those 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  ingenious  volume  was  given  to  the  world 
anonymously ;  and  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  so  well  known,  even  to  pro- 
fessional students,  as  its  merit  deserves.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
a  successful  attempt  made,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  to  prove  that 
the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  antiquities  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Septuagint  computation. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  the  in- 
defatigable Jackson  produced,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  his  great  work, 
the  "  Chronological  Antiquities ;  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chronology  of 
the  most  ancient  kingdoms,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  for  the  space 
of  five  thousand  years."  He  adopted,  in  general,  the  principles  of 
Yossius,  Pezron,  and  Hayes,  but  reduced  the  interval  between  Adam 
and  the  Christian  era  to  5426  years.  Pezron  estimated  this  period  at 
5872  years,  Yossius  at  5598,  both  of  which  are  considerably  too  high ; 
for  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  which  follows  these  introductory 
reiparks,  that  the  computation  which  accords  best  with  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  with  the  several  histories  which  have  been  derived 
from  them,  does  not  extend  the  number  of  years  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Advent  of  Christ  beyond  5441. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Eeverend  Dr. 
Hales,  rector  of  Killesandra  in  Ireland,  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
laborious  work,  of  which  the  title  is, "  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
primitive  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on 
principles  tending  to  remove  the  imperfections  and  discordance  of  pre- 
ceding systems."  His  undertaking  extended  ultimately  to  three  large 
volumes ;  comprehending  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  discussion,  and  a 
quantity  of  materials  which  may,  on  some  occasions,  prove  useful  to  the 
divine  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  but  which,  upon  the 
whole,  possess  very  little  interest  for  the  student  of  chronology  and  an- 
tiquities properly  so  called.  Dr.  Hales  has  added  nothing  of  any  value 
to  the  work  of  his  predecessor  Jackson.  He  controverts,  indeed,  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  as  to  the  existence  of  the  second  Cainan,  the  son 
of  Arphaxad ;  and  opposes  himself  thereby  not  only  to  that  distinguish- 
ed author,  but  also  to  the  Septuagint,  Demetrius,  Eupolemus,  Josephus, 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  He,  moreover,  stretches  beyond 
its  proper  limits  the  interval  between  the  Exode  and  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple ;  making  it  621  years,  instead  of  the  more  correct 
number  592,  as  confirmed  by  Josephus.  In  like  manner,  he  reduces 
the  period  from  Adam  to  the  era  of  Eedemption  to  5411  years  ;  being 
15  years  shorter  than  the  computation  of  Jackson,  and  30  years  shorter 
than  that  to  which  it  is  extended  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  important  work  on  Pagan  Idolatry,  has  made  some 

judicious  observations  on  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  in  its  two  great 

departments.    Generally  speaking,  he  follows  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Hales 

in  the  post-diluvian  period  of  the  inspired  narrative,  and  agrees  with 

him  in  his  conclusions  respecting  the  length  of  the  interval  which  must 
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have  elapsed  between  the  Flood  and  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  rejecting, 
of  course,  the  abbreviated  scheme  of  the  Masorete  Hebrew  text,  which 
reduces  that  interval  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  real  extent.  He 
places,  however,  his  chief  reliance  upon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ; 
which  he  thinks  has  been  preserved,  by  the  special  providence  of  God, 
to  assist  us  in  our  investigations  into  the  chronological  antiquities  of  a 
remote  and  very  obscure  period  of  sacred  history. 

The  latest  work  on  this  subject  is  the  "  Origines  "  of  Sir  William 
Drummond ;  in  which  the  learned  author  likewise  conducts  his  in- 
quiries  on  the  ground  of  the  Septuagint  chronology.  In  regard  to 
the  antediluvian  ages,  it  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence,  as  far  as  the 
consistency  of  historical  records  is  concerned,  whether  we  adopt  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  confine  ourselves  to 
the  narrower  limits  of  the  Hebrew  original ;  but,  for  the  epoch  which 
begins  with  the  government  of  Noah  in  the  renovated  world,  and  ends 
with  the  nativity  of  the  son  of  Terah,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
harmony  of  the  sacred  narrative,  as  well  as  to  its  agreement  with  the 
annals  of  other  countries,  that  we  foUow  the  numeration  of  the  Seventy 
and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  According  to  the  Masorete  text, 
Noah  and  Abraham  lived  more  than  half  a  century  together ;  Shem 
survived  many  years  that  father  of  the  faithful,  and  was  even  a  con- 
temporary of  Esau  and  Jacob ;  flourishing  among  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  generations  of  his  own  descendants.  To  such  strange  facts, 
however,  Moses  in  his  history  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion.  He, 
certainly,  was  not  aware  that  the  son  of  Noah  and  the  grandsons  of 
Abraham  lived  in  the  same  age;  and  surely  had  Shem  continued  to 
exist  in  the  days  of  these  latter  patriarchs,  when  the  covenant  was  re- 
newed with  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  clearer  prospects 
of  Christianity  were  revealed  to  his  family,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  his  name  could  have  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  pages  of  the 
inspired  penman. 

For  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  preliminary  Dissertation  on  Ancient  Chronology,  where  I  have 
pointed  out  a  few  of  the  grosser  absurdities  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tracted scheme  of  the  Eabbinical  text.  All  the  writers  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  Vossius,  Pezron,  Hayes,  Jackson,  Hales,  Faber,  and  Drum- 
mond, reject  it  without  hesitation;  as  being  glaringly  inconsistent 
not  only  with  the  records  of  other  nations,  but  even  with  the  sacred 
history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  themselves.  So  difficult,  indeed,  has  it 
been  found  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  the  modem  Jews  with  the 
annals  of  certain  Asiatic  kingdoms,  that,  as  Pezron  informs  us,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  employed  in  China,  deemed  it  necessary 
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to  come  back  to  Eome  to  ask  permission  to  use  the  Septuagmt  calcu- 
lation, in  order  to  satisfy  tbe  scruples  of  the  better-informed  classes  in 
that  singular  country.* 

It  may  be  allowable  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  chronological 
system  which  is  adopted  in  these  volumes  is  so  far  from  being  new, 
that  it  may  be  described  as  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  known 
to  the  Christian  church.  In  the  works  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
undertook  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  history  of  our  holy  faith,  the 
numbers  of  the  Septuagint  are  uniformly  employed  to  measure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  several  events  to  which  their  arguments  bear  a  reference. 
We  find  not  in  their  computations  any  evidence  that  they  were  even 
acquainted  with  the  abridged  method  which  the  Eabbis  have  attempted 
to  introduce:  and  throughout  the  Eastern  empire  in  particular,  the 
Hebrew  chronology  remained  unknown  or  unregarded  during  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  centuries.  Even  in  the  Western  church,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  era  of  the  Beformation  found  the  clergy  still  attached  to 
the  calculations  which  were  handed  down  to  them  in  the  volumes  of 
Clement,  Theophilus,  and  Eusebius;  and  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  challenged  except  by  a  few  obscure  partisans  of  the  Sabbinical 
school,  who  urged  the  authority  of  manuscripts  of  which  they  under- 
stood neither  the  import  nor  the  history. 

It  has  been  hinted  above,  that  the  ardour  of  opposition  to  the  see 
of  Bome,  which  animated  some  of  the  German  reformers,  paved  the 
way  among  the  latter  for  the  reception  of  the  Babbinical  chronology ; 
which,  till  that  period,  had  made  but  small  progress  in  any  part  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  southern  Europe.  The  Martyr- 
ology  of  the  Boman  church  was  still  regulated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Septuagint  computation ;  while  it  does  not  appear  that,  in 
the  version  of  the  Scriptures  authorized  by  the  priesthood,  the  dates 
were  fixed  upon  any  other  recognised  or  determinate  system.  But  the 
arguments  of  the  Protestants  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  Ca- 
tholics, and,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  expediency  of  select- 
ing a  particular  translation  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  be  established 
as  the  special  form  in  which  they  wished  their  faithful  people  to  con- 
sult the  word  of  God.  The  Vulgate,  accordingly,  for  the  greater  part 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  St.  Jerome,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Western  church  as  the  most  approved  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
oracles ;  and  hence,  as  the  learned  presbyter  of  Antioch  translated 
from  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  which  had  undergone  the  process 
of  chronological  amendment  suggested  by  the  school  of  Tiberias,  the 
Babbinical  scale  of  numbers  became,  thenceforth,  to  the  Boman  Ca- 

^  Defense  de  T Antiquity  dcs  Terns,  &c.,  p.  535. 
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tholic,  the  authorized  standard  for  measuring  the  dates  of  all  ancient 
history. 

It  may  be  observed,  accordingly,  that  the  first  of  the  Popish  writers 
who,  afber  the  Eeformation,  entered  into  this  field  of  inquiry,  followed 
closely  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Scaliger,  Fetavius,  Martianay,  and  Lequien,  afford  examples  of  this 
deference  for  the  established  faith  in  the  article  of  chronology.*  Nor 
was  it  till  a  period  considerably  later,  that  a  good  Catholic  could  dis- 
cover the  means  of  rendering  his  love  of  historical  truth  consistent  with 
his  respect  for  the  decisions  of  his  church.  Even  among  Protestants 
there  long  existed  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  original  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  prevented  the  exercise  of  that  free  and 
manly  criticism  which  attaches  a  greater  value  to  the  meaning  of  words 
than  to  their  antiquity  or  grammatical  form.  Of  Usher,  for  example, 
it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hales,  that  to  him  principally  we  owe  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  first  began  to  lessen  the 
superstitious  attachment  of  the  learned  to  the  Hebrew  Verity,  as  it  was 
.called,  or  the  supposed  immaculate  purity  of  the  Masorcte  Hebrew 
text.  But  though  his  "own  private  opinion  always  was,  that  the 
Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  no  less  liable  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers  than  those  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  all  other 
books ; "  yet  he  scrupled  to  incur  the  charge  of  innovation.^ 

Having  foimd  it  necessary  to  dissent  from  the  reasoning  of  two  such 
writers  as  Jackson  and  Hales,  respecting  the  length  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  exode  of  the  Hebrews  under  Moses  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  in  the  third  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  I  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
accuracy  of  Josephus,  and  the  accordance  of  his  statement  with  the  de- 
claration of  Scripture.  The  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  people  of  An- 
tioch  supplies  us  with  a  date  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  use  in 
fixing  the  limits  of  the  interval  in  question.  He  reminded  the  Jews, 
that,  about  the  time  of  forty  years,  the  Almighty  suffered  the  manners 


'  Thoagh  I  hare  here  ranked  Joseph  Scaliger  among  Popish  writers,  I  am  perfectlj 
aware  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther. 

'  Ad  me  quod  attinct  sententia  mea  hec  perpetuo  fuit,  Hebneum  VetertM  Testamenti 
codicem  scribamm  erroribns  non  minus  esse  obnoxium  quam  Kovi  codicem  et  libroM 
alias  omnes. — De  Sept.  Versione  Syntagm.  p.  119. 

"  The  system  of  Usher  has  prevailed  principally  in  the  British  empire,  and  among 
the  divines  of  the  reformed  church  on  the  continent  of  Europe :  that  of  Petavius  among 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  dates  of  Usher  chiefly  have  been  annexed  to  the 
last  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  established  by  public  authority ;  but  the  system  itself 
being  radically  defective,  these  dates  must  necessarily  be  erroneous,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  rectified,  as  furnishing  a  plausible  ground  for  impeaching  the  veracity  and  credi- 
bility of  Holy  Writ  to  sceptics  and  infidels."— Hofea,  vol.  i.  p.  ai. 
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of  tbeir  fathers  in  the  wilderness :  ''And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot. 
And  after  that  he  gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterward  they  de- 
sired a  king ;  and  Gt>d  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years."  *  The  particulars 
may  be  given  as  follows : — 

Tears. 
From  the  Exode  to  the  death  of  Moses  . .        . .    40 

From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  division  of  the  land       6 
From  the  division  of  the  land  to  Samuel  the  prophet   450 

Government  of  Samuel  alone 12 

Eeign  of  Saul         40 

Eeign  of  David 40 

Beginning  of  Solomon's  reign 3 


691 


Now,  the  author  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities  relates  that,  from  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  £g3rpt  to  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple,  there  were  592  years ;  in  other  words, 
that  691  complete  years  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  building  of  the 
sacred  edifice  was  commenced  in  the  jpind.  But  it  will  be  seen  that 
Jackson  reduces  this  period  to  579  years,  and  that  Hales,  on  still  more 
questionable  ground,  extends  it  to  621 ;  while  Fourmont,  the  author  of 
Critical  Beflexions  on  the  Origin  of  Ancient  Nations,  who  appears  to 
have  had  some  unknown  hypothesis  to  support,  makes  bold  to  suggest 
that  the  passage  in  the  Acts  has  been  vitiated,  and  that,  instead  of  450, 
we  should  read  355  !  * 

In  tracing  the  steps  of  Yossius,  Jackson,  and  Hales,  I  have  neces- 
sarily arrived  at  a  result  very  different  from  the  conclusions  to  which 
Usher  was  led  by  his  chronological  researches  into  sacred  history,  and 
may  thereby,  perhaps,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  censure  of  that  nu- 

^  Acts  ziii.  18 — 21. 

*  A  regard  da  passage  dee  Actes,  c'est  k  dire,  des  450  anuses  de  Juges,  rien  de  plus  ais^ ; 
de  deox  choses  Tune ;  on  le  nombre  appartiont  k  ce  qui  pr6cMe,  et  se  trouve  mieox  dans 
le  Latin  que  dans  le  Grec,  et  alors  il  n'y  a  point  de  difficult^,  il  s'agit  da  partage  de  la 
terre,  qui  yient  450  ans  apr^  la  promesse ;  oa  il  appartient  k  ce  qui  suit,  et  c'eet  an 
Dombre  rond,  450  poar  430 ;  oa  enfin  en  separant  le  rt  Grec,  et  an  liea  de  rerpocoviocc, 
lisant  TptaKofftoic. — [With  regard  to  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  which  assigns  450  years 
to  the  Judges,  nothing  is  more  easy.  One  of  two  things  is  the  case.  Either  the  num- 
ber relates  to  what  goes  before,  and  can  be  better  expressed  in  Latin  than  in  Greek 
(and  then  there  is  no  difficulty  whatcTer,  as  it  treats  of  the  partition  of  the  land,  which 
took  place  450  years  after  the  promise) ;  or  it  concerns  what  follows,  and  is  a  round 
number,  450  for  430 ;  or  else  wo  should  reject  the  Greek  te,  and  instead  of  tetrachosioit, 
400,  read  triaehoaioU,  300. —Ed.]    Reflexions  Critiques,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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merous  class  of  readers  who  confide  more  in  authority  than  in  argu- 
ment.  The  first  of  the  writers  just  named  was,  by  an  angry  antagonist, 
threatened  with  divine  vengeance  for  departing  fix)m  the  usual  method 
of  computation.  "  God,"  said  Homius,  "  will,  in  his  own  time,  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,  and  those  who  are  blinded  by  a  groundless  be- 
lief in  antiquity/*  *  But,  in  our  defence,  let  it  be  once  more  repeated, 
that  I  have  merely  endeavoured  to  restore  the  scheme  of  numbers  which 
was  used  by  the  best  historians  of  the  East  prior  to  the  Christian  era ; 
which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  succes- 
sors ;  which  prevailed  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  church,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  yi  the  volumes  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Fathers ; 
and  which,  finally,  was  not  superseded,  even  in  part,  until  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  began  to  borrow  the  light  of  truth  from  the  followers  of  Moses, 
and  had  learned  to  value  the  commentaries  of  the  Babbis  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  testimony  of  evangelists  and  martyrs. 

In  Book  iii.,  **  on  the  religious  belief  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,"  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  altogether  the  thorny 
paths  of  controversy.  The  question  which  respects  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  connected  by  Warburton  with  a  parti- 
cular doctrine,  supposed  to  prevail  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  diabolical  influence.  This 
great  writer  imagined  that  the  Israelites  knew  nothing  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  History  of  Satan  "  before  they  were  carried  captive  into  Assyria; 
and,  assuming  this  supposed  fact  as  the  ground  of  his  hypothesis,  he 
concludes  that,  as  Satan  is  actually  mentioned  in  the  tract  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  it  must  have  been  composed  after  the  return  fr^m 
Babylon. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Warburton,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  not  only  that  the  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted  with  the  name 
and  ofiices  of  Satan  long  before  the  conquest  of  their  country  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  that  the  notions  concerning  the  character  of 
the  Evil  One  contained  in  the  Book  of  Job  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
those  which  the  people  of  God  learned  in  the  East,  and  consequently 
that  the  work  just  mentioned  must  be  older  than  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

It  will  be  found  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  the 

1  Dens  destruet  suo  tempore  opera  diaboli,  ac  eos  qui  vana  persuasione  antiquitatis 
exescati  sunt. — Ilia  temporum  spatia  quibus  sacrarum  Scripturarum  fidcm  cxnperant 
Gentiles,  certum  quippe  esse  ea  omnia  fraude  diaboli,  per  sacerdotes  suos  ac  idolorum 
ministros  fuisse  conficta. — [God,  in  his  own  time,  will  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  those  who  are  blinded  by  a  groundless  belief  in  antiquity.  Those  ages  in  which  the 
Gentiles  prerailed  against  the  faith  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  most  certainly  fabricated  all 
these  things,  through  the  craft  of  the  devil,  by  means  of  his  priests  and  ministers  of 
idols. — Ed.]    Castigationcs  ad  Scriptum  Georgii  Homii,  p.  48. 
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descendants  of  Jacob  believed  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  as  well  as 
of  good ;  but  so  far  from  holding,  as  they  did  subsequently  to  the  times 
of  Cyrus,  that  the  former  were  the  subjects  and  agents  of  a  great 
malevolent  demon  who  had  opposed  himself  to  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High,  they  regarded  them  all,  good  and  bad,  as  the  ministers  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  accustomed  to  appear  in  His  presence,  to  receive  His  commands, 
to  go  forth  in  order  to  execute  His  will,  and  to  take  their  place  again 
among  the  sons  of  Gk)d,  to  render  an  account  of  the  services  which  they 
had  performed.  The  Satan  who  is  introduced  into  the  scene  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  is  clearly  not  the  evil  principle  recognised  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  adopted  in  some  measure  by  the  Jews  of  a  later  age.  He 
appears  there  as  the  servant,  not  as  the  opposer,  of  the  Divine  will ; 
and  presents  not,  in  fact,  either  in  his  character  or  in  his  attributes, 
any  resemblance  to  that  malignant  Spirit  whose  imaginary  history,  as 
one  of  the  two  principles,  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  theological 
institutes  of  Asiatic  writers. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  any  ground  for  questioning  the  position  of 
Warburton,  that  the  Jews  attained  to  new  views  of  the  character  of 
Satan  during  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  "  This  evil 
being,**  says  he,  **  was  little  known  to  the  Jewish  people  till  about  this 
time.'* — "  On  the  return  from  the  captivity  we  find  him  better  known ; 
and  things  are  then  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  immediate  and  proper 
author,  which  were  before  given  in  an  improper  sense  to  the  first  and 
ultimate  cause  of  all  things."  *  This  distinction  will  not  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  has  traced  the  history  of  opinion  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  but,  I  repeat,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  this  very  distinction  that  I 
oppose  the  conclusion  which  the  learned  writer  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  has  attempted  to  establish,  inasmuch  as  the  Satan  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  "  the  immediate  and  proper  author  **  of 
the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  him ;  being  there  represented  openly 
and  avowedly  as  the  minister  or  agent  of  the  ^*  ultimate  cause  of  all 
things."  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  Satan  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Wisdom  as  the  instrument  of  Job's  affliction,  belonged 
to  the  simple  theology  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  not  to  the  more 
complicated  mysticism  which  was  taught  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians.^ 

1  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect.  2. 

3  The  following  obscnrations  by  Calmet,  though  not  altogether  unobjectionable,  may 
suggest  to  the  reader  some  topics  for  reflexion.  "  The  ancient  Jews,  before  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon,  do  not  seem  to  have  concerned  themselves  much  in  their  inquiries 
about  angels ;  we  do  not  find  that  they  paid  to  them  worship  of  any  sort,  true  or  false, 
superstitious  or  pure.  By  their  own  confession,  it  was  not  till  they  went  into  Chaldea 
that  they  learned  the  names  of  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  and  that  there  were  seven 
principtd  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God.    Nor  was  their  knowledge  more  perfect  with 
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On  another  point,  also,  have  I  found  it  necessary  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  of  Warburton;  the  belief,  namely,  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment.  This  learned  and  most  ingenious  author  maintained, 
as  is  well  known,  not  only  that  Moses  did  not  teach  the  doctrines  which 
have  just  been  mentioned ;  but  also  that,  though  he  himself  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  them,  he  purposely  concealed  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  under  his  charge  such  lofty  speculations  and 
exalted  prospects. 

That  the  inspired  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites  did  not  communicate  to 
them  any  knowledge  respecting  the  state  after  death,  or  possess  their 
minds  with  the  hopes  and  fears  which  necessarily  accompany  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  is  a  truth  so  generally  admitted  by  theological 
writers,  that  I  know  not  one,  entitled  for  his  learning  and  judgment  to 
the  smallest  notice,  who  has  denied  it.  To  be  satisfied,  indeed,  that 
this  section  of  Warburton's  theory  is  well  founded,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  Pentateuch  with  attention,  and,  without  adding  to  the  in- 
formation which  is  therein  contained,  the  lights  and  inferences  which 
may  be  derived  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  But  that  Moses  himself 
understood  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  retribution,  and  yet  studi- 
ously concealed  them  from  the  Hebrew  tribes,  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  as  well  as  to  govern,  is  a  proposition  to  which  the  mind  of  a 
Christian  does  not  readily  accede.  I  have  therefore  attempted  to 
prove  that,  although  the  Jewish  legislator,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  might  have  cherished  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  does  not 
perish  at  death,  but  survives,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  he  might,  nevertheless,  not  have  attained  to  such  notions  of  a 
future  existence  as  could  alone  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  important 
doctrine,  revealed  by  Christianity,  that  as  men  sow  in  this  world  they 
shall  certainly  reap  in  the  next. 

That  the  learned  orders  among  the  Egyptians,  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
held  the  tenet  of  the  soul's  immortality,  is  rendered  more  than  probable, 
not  only  by  their  usages  respecting  the  treatment  of  dead  bodies,  which 
had  a  distinct  reference  to  a  future  life,  but  also  by  the  opinions  on 
that  subject  which  prevailed  among  them  at  the  early  period  when  they 
were  first  visited  by  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  oldest  writers  in 
Greece  record  it  as  an  unquestionable  tradition,  that  the  Egyptians 

respect  to  evil  spirits ;  the  name  *  Satan,'  which  we  sometimes  meet  with,  is  general, 
and  sig^nifies  *  an  adversary/  Beelzebub  is  the  name  of  an  idol.  Isaiah  mentions 
*  Lucifer ; '  but  that  means  only  the  morning  star,  and  when  applied  to  the  devil  it 
must  be  only  figuratively.  Asmodeus  seems  to  be  the  first  proper  name  of  the  devil  that 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture ;  and  yet  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  this  be  really  a  pro- 
per name." — Dictionary,  and  Dissertation  upon  the  devil  Asmodeus,  under  the  head  of 
Tobias. 
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were  the  first  who  taught  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  human  spirit. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  priests  of  On,  and  of  the  other  religious 
schools  which  flourished  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  joined  with 
the  doctrine  now  stated  other  speculations,  which  rendered  it  altogether 
unfit  to  be  used  as  a  sanction  for  the  great  system  of  divine  and  moral 
legislation  which  Moses  was  commissioned  to  establish  among  the 
peculiar  people  of  Jehovah. 

The  wise  men  of  Egypt,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  thought, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  remoter  East,  that  the  soul  of  man  was 
doomed  to  enjoy  its  highest  and  most  desirable  beatitude  in  its  reunion 
with  the  Divine  Spirit ;  from  which,  during  its  abode  upon  earth,  and 
in  the  various  forms  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  it  was  painfully  and 
reluctantly  separated.  The  tenet  of  the  metempsychosis  was  necessarily 
engrailed  upon  the  doctrine  of  absorption ;  for  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  the  lives  of  most  men  were  not  sufficiently  pure  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation  of  an  immediate  enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Most  Holy.  It  appeared  necessary  that  the  contaminated  soul 
should  undergo  a  process  which  might  at  once  inspire  a  hatred  of  sin 
and  wash  away  its  defilements.  The  purified  spirit  was  at  length  to 
return  to  its  original  body ;  the  mortal  term  allotted  to  which  it  would 
then  be  enabled  to  spend  in  loving  good  and  abstaining  from  evil,  and 
would  thus  become  prepared  for  its  ultimate  bliss,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
soul  of  the  world. 

Of  these  opinions,  held  almost  universally  in  the  East,  we  find  very 
distinct  traces  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Belief  in  the  separate 
state  of  the  soul,  a  consequence  naturally  flowing  from  the  tenet  of 
transmigration,  is  clearly  recognised  in  the  narrative  of  Samuel,  and  in 
the  pious  hymns  of  David.  But,  I  repeat,  the  species  of  immortality 
which  rests  upon  the  metempsychosis  was  not  of  that  description  which 
could  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  a  moral  law  such  as  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  promulgate ;  and  as  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  more  perfect  doctrine  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  soul  and  its  destination  hereafter,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  introduce  it  as  the  sanction  of  his  divine 
legislation. 

It  appears,  therefore,  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Moses 
himself  was  ignorant  of  the  proper  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as 
that  doctrine  is  taught  and  received  by  Christians,  than  to  maintain, 
with  "Warburton,  that  his  knowledge  on  this  important  subject  was  com- 
plete, and  that,  notwithstanding,  he  used  the  greatest  care  to  conceal  it 
from  the  Hebrew  people.  The  bishop  represents  this  chosen  servant 
of  G-od  as  hurrying  over  his  narrative  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  lest 
his  readers  should  derive  from  it  some  glimpse  of  the  truth  on  the  real 
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doctrine  of  a  future  life.  "Moses,"  says  he,  "knew  and  believed  the 
immortality  of  Enoch,  and  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  whence 
it  might  have  been  collected."  ^  Nay,  he  further  takes  credit  to  him- 
self for  proving  that  the  divine  legislator,  "who  stttdiously  omitted 
the  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  well 
apprised  of  its  importance ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  childbeit 
FOB  THE  SINS  OF  THEiB  PABENTS  was  brought  into  his  institution  pur- 
posely to  afford  some  advantages  to  government,  which  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state,  as  it  is  found  in  all  other  societies,  amply  supplies.*'' 
The  simple  reader  must  have  great  diffictdty  in  discovering,  from  'all 
these  evasions,  concealments,  and  expedients,  a  reason  worthy  of  the 
Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  of  his  inspired  minister  the 
lawgiver  of  Israel. 

Nor  is  the  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the  view  that 
I  have  taken  of  this  obscure  subject,  possessed  of  any  material  weight, 
when  examined  in  connection  with  the  general  tenor  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  those  remote  times.  I  allude  to  the  remark,  which  must 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  every  reader,  in  respect  to  the  ignorance  of 
Moses  OH  a  point  so  extremely  important  as  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  still  more  momentous  doctrine  of 
future  reward  and  punishment.  It  might  be  maintained  that  he  was 
thereby  entirely  disqualified  for  the  great  office  which  he  was  called  to 
fill ;  inasmuch  as  that  person  must  have  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
character,  the  duties,  and  the  destination  of  man,  who  does  not  habitu- 
ally contemplate  his  existence  upon  earth  with  a  reference  to  his  con- 
dition hereafter.  But  this  objection,  so  far  as  it  can  be  admitted  against 
the  principles  of  a  dispensation  which  was  at  once  special  and  super- 
natural, applies  with  equal  force  to  the  whole  patriarchal  economy; 
during  which  the  mass  of  mankind,  including  the  highest  and  the  most 
enlightened,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  those  great  pur- 
poses of  Eternal  Wisdom  which,  at  a  later  period,  shed  abroad  a  full 
and  steady  light  on  the  things  of  the  world  to  come,  and  especially  on 
the  hopes  and  final  greatness  of  the  better  part  of  the  human  race.  The 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  son  of  Amram  is,  therefore,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  Divine  government  in  the  time  at 
which  he  lived. 

In  Book  v.,  which  treats  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  I  have  foUowed  the  course  suggested  by  the  sacred 
narrative  ;  and  have  accordingly  given  a  place  to  the  kingdom  of  Nim- 
rod  prior  to  that  which  was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  by  the 

'  Divine  Legation,  book  t.  sect.  5,  p.  163,  and  toI.  i.  p.  301  of  this  work. 
'  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect.  6,  p.  132.    I  have  here  adopted  the  Udlics  and 
CAPITALS  of  the  original. 
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colonists  under  Ashur.  When  examining  the  arguments  which  are 
commonly  used  for  the  existence  of  an  independent  sovereigntj  in 
Western  Asia,  before  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire,  the  reader  will  find  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  evidence 
brought  forward  at  great  length  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Africanus, 
Syncellus,  and  by  the  indefatigable  Jackson,  who  has  collected  and 
arranged  the  whole.  In  regard,  indeed,  to  the  succession  of  three 
separate  dynasties  at  Babylon,  before  the  conquest  of  Ninus,  there 
exists  only  that  degree  of  probability  which  arises  from  the  concurrence 
of  two  ancient  authors ;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  derived  their 
information  from  different  sources,  and  who  certainly  had  no  interest 
in  disguising  or  perverting  the  truth. 

But  the  main  controversy  respects  the  existence  and  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  itself;  for  while  some  writers  carry  it  back  fifteen 
centuries  before  Christ,  others  fix  its  commencement  at  twelve  hundred, 
and  even  at  eight  hundred,  years  prior  to  the  same  era.  The  views  of 
Kewton,  on  this  head,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  untenable. 
Were  we  indeed  to  draw  any  inference  relative  to  other  nations  from 
the  mere  silence  of  Jewish  history  before  the  establishment  of  the  regal 
government,  we  should  form  very  incorrect  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  world  at  large.  Egypt,  though  nearest  to 
Palestine  of  all  the  great  kingdoms,  is  not  once  named  in  the  Hebrew 
annals  during  the  long  period  of  six  hundred  years.  The  same  reserve 
is  maintained  respecting  the  empire  of  Assyria.  After  the  brief  nar- 
rative in  the  first  of  the  Mosaical  Books  which  points  to  its  origin,  and 
the  prediction  of  Balaam  which  alludes  to  its  rising  power,  the  sacred 
historian  takes  no  further  notice  of  the  monarchy  of  Kinus,  until  the  arms 
of  Ful,  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  of  Shalmaneser,  were  directed  by  Divine 
Providence  to  punish  the  increasing  depravity  of  the  houses  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  But,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  did  not  exist,  because  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Bible  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  those  of  Solomon,  no  reflecting  person 
will  allow  much  weight  to  the  arguments  of  those  ach»ologists  who 
insist  that  Assyria  could  not  have  risen  into  a  powerful  state  before  the 
age  of  Menahem  and  Hoshea,  else  its  existence  and  its  exploits  must 
have  been  recorded  in  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews.^ 

An  expression  in  Herodotus,  of  which  the  precise  import  has  never 
been  fully  understood,  has  led  several  modem  chronologers  to  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Assyrian  empire  about  1230  years  before  the 
advent  of  our  Saviour.  The  Halicamassian  historian  remarks  that, 
prior  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Arbaces,  the  Assyrians  had 

^  [The  Editor  has  likewise  inserted,  in  their  proper  place,  a  few  remarkB  of  his  own 
upon  the  early  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.    See  Index.] 
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governed  Upper  Asia  five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Assuming  that 
this  insurrection  took  place  in  the  year  b.  c.  710,  the  writers,  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  very  properly  conclude  that  the  Assyrian  power  must 
have  extended  itself  over  the  particular  division  of  Asia  described -by 
the  father  of  history,  about  the  twelve  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

But  the  words  of  Herodotus  do  not  by  any  means  authorise  the  con- 
clusion which  has  been  drawn  from  them  by  those  who  assert  that,  at 
the  epoch  now  specified,  the  first  foundations  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
were  laid ;  and  consequently  that  its  government  in  Upper  Asia  was 
coeval  with  the  earliest  exercise  of  its  power.  Besides,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  as  it  is  usually  called,  occurred 
about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ  than  at  any  later 
period ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  epoch  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Qilliee  for 
the  beginning  and  by  Dr.  Hales  for  the  revival  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
is  not  supported  by  a  suitable  basis  of  historical  evidence.  It  is  dear, 
moreover,  that  all  the  objections  to  the  common  hypothesis,  which 
places  the  reign  of  Ninus  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  against  the  supposition  that  the  first 
Assyrian  king  began  to  rule  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  faith  ;  because  no  one  can  deny  that,  in  the  Bible, 
the  only  contemporaneous  history  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there 
is  the  same  silence  preserved  respecting  the  great  Asiatic  monarchy  at 
the  particular  period  when  it  is  here  imagined  to  have  started  into  be- 
ing, which  prevailed  concerning  it  during  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
In  fact,  viewing  the  subject  on  general  principles,  there  is  no  greater 
improbability  that  the  Assyrian  empire  should  have  begun  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  than  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  Judges ;  for,  in  both  cases, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  its  rise  and  progress  are  equally  un- 
noticed by  the  compilers  of  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  a  great  empire  in  Western  Asia  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  comparative  independence  of  the  several  states,  hordes,  or  clans,  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  history  of  eastern  nations,  ancient  as 
well  as  modem,  affords  a  continued  proof  and  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment. We  ought  not,  therefore,  hastily  to  refuse  our  belief  to  a  nar- 
rative occupied  with  oriental  affairs,  solely  because  it  does  not,  in  every 
minute  particular,  correspond  to  the  ideas  which  we  have  derived  from 
European  policy. 

But  I  have  to  crave  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  views 
which  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  to  the  events  which  diversified  its 
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annals  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence ;  for,  if  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  stated  shall  he  found  to  rest  upon  a  proper 
degree  of  historical  testimony,  the  intricacies  and  contradictions  which 
have  hitherto  impeded  the  path  of  Asiatic  chronology  will  he  in  a  great 
measure  removed. 

Agreeably,  then,  to  the  catalogue  of  Assyrian  kings  given  by  Ctesias, 
an  interruption  took  place  in  the  reigning  dynasty  about  the  year  b.  o. 
82 1 ;  when  Arbaces,  the  governor  of  Media,  wrested  the  imperial  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  Thonos  Concoleros,  and  mounted  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  Whether  this  rebellious  satrap  was  a  Mede  by  birth,  or  only  so 
called  irom  his  official  connection  with  the  country  which  he  governed, 
is  a  point  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  worthy 
of  any  very  minute  inquiry :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  race  of 
kings  which  succeeded  him  has  been  distinguished  by  a  reference  to 
their  supposed  Median  extraction.  But  the  main  error  into  which 
chronologers  and  historians  have  fallen,  arises  from  the  very  groundless 
opinion  that  the  '*  kingdom  of  the  Medes  "  assumed  its  origin  at  the 
period  when  Arbaces  established  himself  as  the  sovereign  of  Nineveh. 
Hence  has  been  produced  in  the  Assyrian  annals  a  degree  of  confusion 
and  positive  inconsistency,  which  nothing  short  of  the  most  violent  ex- 
pedients has  hitherto  been  able  to  remove. 

For  example,  it  is  admitted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  and  the  creation  on  their  part  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
the  pow^r  of  the  Assyrian  kings  was  very  much  diminished ;  and  yet  ^ 
we  find  in  Scripture  that  it  was  immediately  after  the  very  period  at 
which  their  strength  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  much  impaired,  that 
the  princes  of  Nineveh  overran  Syria  and  Palestine,  subdued  the  Israel- 
ites, and  even  extended  their  conquests  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  perplexing  to  those  who  follow  the  common  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  related  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  the  captives  who  were 
carried  away  from  Samaria  and  the  adjoining  countries  were  placed  by 
their  Assyrian  conquerors  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  and  in  the  "  cities  of 
the  Medes,'* — a  fact  which  supplies  the  most  indisputable  proof  that 
Shalmaneser  was  the  ruler  not  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  but  likewise  of  Media ;  the  province  in  which  the  enemies  of 
his  throne  are  described  as  having  already  formed  a  rival  and  hostile 
monarchy. 

To  rid  his  system  of  this  gross  inconsistency,  Jackson,  in  direct  op- 
position to  Ctesias,  and  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  authority  from 
any  other  ancient  writer,  removes  the  whole  catalogue  of  Assyrian  kings 
a  hundred  and  eleven  years  downwards ;  and  thereby  places  Arbaces 
in  the  year  b.  c.  710,  when  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  actually  came  to 
pass,  instead  of  his  true  era,  b.  c.  8&1,  when  he  raised  himself  from  the 
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rank  of  a  provincial  governor  to  that  of  paramount  sovereign.  Need  I 
remark  that,  where  such  liberties  are  used  with  established  records,  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  reasoning  of  the  most  industrious 
writer  ?  Had  it  occurred  to  the  able  author  of  the  Chronological  Anti- 
quities to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  simple  change  of  dynoBty 
in  the  person  of  Arbaces,  and  the  revolt  which  more  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  secured  to  Dejoces  the  crown  of  Media,  all  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  this  subject  would  have  disappeared.  No  &ct 
in  ancient  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
not  dissolved  at  the  time  when  Arbaces  lifted  his  hand  against  his  master, 
or  seized  upon  his  empty  seat.  The  occasion  and  circumstances  of  his 
accession  are,  indeed,  wrapped  up  in  such  profound  obscurity,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  he  owed  his  rise  to  military  violence, 
or  to  the  contempt  and  execration  which  drove  Thonos  from  his  king- 
dom. But  the  devoted  Israelites  and  the  voluptuous  Syrians  were 
made  to  feel  that  no  weakness  in  the  Assyrian  arm  followed  the  eleva- 
tion of  Arbaces;  for  he  and  his  immediate  successors,  under  names 
which  are  better  known  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Q-reek  language,  ex- 
tended the  terror  of  their  power  from  the  river  to  the  great  sea,  and 
from  the  southern  wilderness  to  the  mountains  of  the  north. 

The  diligent  reader  of  Assyrian  antiquities  will  find  that  the  empire 
founded  by  Ninus,  so  far  from  falling  in  pieces  under  the  pressure  of 
revolt  in  the  time  of  Arbaces,  continued,  even  after  the  Medes  had 
erected  a  separate  kingdom,  to  exhibit  tokens  of  undiminished  strength 
and  authority.  It  is  even  extremely  doubtful,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, whether  the  supposed  independence  of  Media  under  Dejoces 
and  his  successors  was  ever  recognised  by  the  court  of  Nineveh.  This 
king  is  said  indeed  to  have  made  conquests,  and  to  have  extended  far 
into  the  north  the  power  and  reputation  of  his  arms.  But  we  find, 
notwithstanding,  that  Phraortes,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  sceptre, 
was  checked  in  his  very  first  attempt  on  the  Assyrian  provinces,  and 
ultimately  defeated  and  slain  by  Nabuchadonosor,  the  warlike  monarch 
of  that  coimtry.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Assyrian 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  by  which  he  defeated 
the  Median  forces  at  Eagau,  a  city  in  their  own  territories;  made 
Phraortes  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death  the  same  day  as  a  rebel ; 
stormed  Ecbatana,  his  capital,  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  demolished  its  tower,  and  spoiled  its  palaces  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Nineveh,  where  he  feasted  his  victorious  troops  a  hundred 
and  twenty  days. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  greater  number  of  antiquaries,  that 
the  Median  power  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  Assyrian  at  the 
time  when  Arbaces,  a  Mede  by  birth  or  office,  mounted  the  throne  of 
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Thonos  Concoleros,  is  not  onlj  in  itself  a  groundless  assumption,  but 
directly  contrary  to  the  best-established  facts  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory. In  truth,  upon  a  minute  and  candid  examination  of  ancient 
records,  it  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  that,  except  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus,  there  is  no  evidence  for  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
Media,  until  after  the  success  of  Cyaxares  and  his  allies  before  the  walls 
of  Nineveh.  That  there  were  kings  op  governors  with  regal  power, 
both  at  Ecbatana  and  at  Babylon,  before  the  rod  of  the  Assyrians  was 
broken  in  the  days  of  Sarac,  will  be  readily  granted  by  every  one  who 
is  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  ancient  history  ;  but  that  these 
kings  were  strictly  independent,  that  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
paramount  authority  at  Nineveh,  is  extremely  improbable.  As  to  the 
Babylonians,  indeed,  it  is  acknowledged  that,  if  we  except  a  short  period 
of  insurrection  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era,  they 
were  vassals  and  tributaries  to  the  Assyrians  down  to  the  last  moment 
of  the  imperial  government :  and  that  the  Medes  owned  a  similar 
subordination  to  the  ancient  empire  on  the  Tigris,  will,  I  am  certain, 
appear  more  probable  in  proportion  as  the  testimony  of  the  old  writers, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  is  carefully  examined. 

It  was  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  till  Cyaxares,  about  six 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  took  Nineveh,  when 
the  imperial  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  that  this  people 
became  really  sovereign  and  independent.  During  sixty  years  or  there- 
by they  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  hence  the 
last  two  kings  of  Media  and  the  last  two  monarch s  of  Assyria  were  ne- 
cessarily the  same  individuals.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  rising  fortunes  of  Persia  eclipsed  those  of 
Media,  and  the  subjects  of  the  latter  state  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
ceive in  the  person  of  Cyrus  a  conqueror  and  a  master.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  nature  as  well  as  the  seat  of  government  was  permanently 
changed ;  and  thenceforth,  accordingly,  no  such  traces  remained  of  the 
empire  founded  by  Ninus  as  could  justify  any  attempt  to  extend  its 
annals  to  a  later  age,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  more  brilliant  but 
shorter  dominion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  views  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recommend,  in  regard 
to  ancient  history,  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  encumber  the  hy- 
pothesis of  "two  Assyrian  empires ; "  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  other.  This  absurd  conjecture  took 
its  rise  from  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  annals  of  that  powerful  mon- 
archy consistent  with  the  inspired  records  of  the  Jews ;  it  being  found 
that  the  very  period  at  which  the  common  systems  of  chronology  fix 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  synchronized  vnth  the  remark- 
able epoch  when  its  arms  were  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
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countries  westward  of  tbe  great  desert.  In  truth,  it  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing to  observe,  that  the  time  which  Larcher  mentions  as  the  precise 
era  when  Assyria  lost  her  power,  and  ceased  for  ever  to  act  the  first 
part  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  is  the  very  time  that  Marsham, 
Newton,  Jameson,  and  their  followers,  have  selected  for  the  beginning 
of  her  strength  ;  the  commencement  of  that  splendid  career  of  glory 
and  conquest  which  she  pursued  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus ! 

"When  this  subject  shall  be  studied  under  an  improved  light,  derived 
solely  from  a  comparison  of  ancient  authors,  and  without  any  bias  in 
favour  of  particular  systems  of  chronology,  it  will,  I  venture  to  predict, 
no  longer  remain  doubtful  that  the  change  which  took  place  at  Nine- 
veh, when  Arbaces  ascended  the  throne,  was  not  manifested  in  division 
and  weakness,  as  has  been  commonly  imagined,  but  rather  in  that 
vigour  and  ambition  which  usually  inspire  the  measures  of  a  great 
country,  when  an  able  sovereign  succeeds  a  dynasty  of  weak,  effeminate, 
and  voluptuous  princes.  But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  the  reader  shall  think  proper  to  place  in  the  deductions  relative 
to  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  have  arisen  from  the  principles  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  it  will  not  be  lessened  when  he  reflects, 
that  the  argument  has  all  along  proceeded  on  a  uniform  principle,  and 
without  using  any  liberties  with  those  ancient  records,  whence  the 
chronological  facts  have  been  derived.  I  have  carefully  avoided  the 
practice  of  that  bold  criticism  which  bends  to  its  own  objects  the  clear- 
est statements  of  the  authors  whose  works  it  examines  ;  holding  it  as  a 
first  principle,  that  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  writer  must  be  received 
in  its  literal  meaning,  and,  with  the  exception  of  manifest  corruptions 
and  tyJ)ographical  errors,  either  adopted  in  whole  or  rejected  in  whole. 
For  this  reason,  I  could  not  follow  the  example  of  the  learned  and  zeal- 
ous Jackson,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  statement  of  Ctesias  to  his  own  hypothesis,  altered  the  dates 
throughout  the  whole  Assyrian  catalogue  by  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  eleven  years.  Hales,  again,  adopts  the  last  twelve  kings  as  given 
in  the  record  of  the  Grecian  antiquary,  while  he  rejects  the  remaining 
twenty-four.  But  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  list,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Persian  archives,  depends  upon 
the  very  same  authority  ;  and  consequently  that,  if  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  succession  be  fictitious,  the  last  third  must  be  equally  destitute 
of  every  claim  to  credit.  Finding,  in  Ctesias,  the  most  satisfactory 
marks  of  truth  and  good  infonnation,  I  have  trodden  in  his  steps  from 
Ninus  down  to  Astyages,  a  period  of  1572  years ;  that  is,  from  B.C. 
2126  to  B.C.  554.  Tlie  slight  difiereuce  of  one  year  mighty  perhaps, 
have  been  avoided ;  but  in  reckoning  backward  from  the  accession  of 
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Cyrus  as  king  of  Media  to  the  beginning  of  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the 
proper  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  result  came  out  exactly  as  I  have  given 
it  in  book  v. 

In  book  vii.  I  have  presented  an  outline  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia,  composed  of  the  best  and  most  authentic  materials  that  industry 
and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  East  have,  in  these 
latter  days,  enabled  our  countrymen,  resident  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
to  collect  and  arrange.  That  it  is  not  at  once  more  full  and  more  sa- 
tisfactory, must  be  attributed  to  the  absence,  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  archaeology,  of  those  standard  writings  and  national  records, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  have 
served  to  constitute  an  imperishable  memorial  of  their  genius,  their 
manners,  their  religion,  their  civil  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
striking  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  society  in  their  respect- 
ive countries.  The  reader  will  find  an  extract  from  the  Dabistan,  that 
singular  work,  the  discovery  of  which  was  hailed  by  Sir  William  Jones 
as  a  rich  source  of  oriental  learning ;  "  which,"  says  he,  "  has  at  once 
dissipated  the  cloud  and  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  primeval  history  of 
Iran  and  of  the  human  race,  of  which  I  had  long  despaired,  and  which 
could  hardly  have  dawned  from  any  other  quarter."  That  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  great  scholar,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted,  were 
not  realized  upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  labours  of  Mohsin  Fani, 
is  but  too  well  known  to  the  student  of  Persian  antiquities ;  but  as  the 
tract  itself  is  rare,  and  has  never  yet  been  fully  translated  into  any 
European  tongue,  I  have  extracted  as  much  of  the  first  book  as  will 
supply  to  the  reader  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
whole.* 

It  has  often  been  suspected  that  the  sages  of  the  remoter  countries 
of  Asia  have  not  disdained  to  profit  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  those  other  nations  of  the  "West  from  whom  the  Greeks  derived 
their  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  the  arts,  and  to  the  extension  of  whose 
science  and  learning  they  supplied  a  convenient  channel  in  their  ele- 
gant and  expressive  language.  A  jealous  European  might  find  in  the  „ 
Dabistan  some  grounds  on  which  to  support  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  the  Hindoo  philosophers.  The  resemblance  which  may  be  traced 
in  their  opinions  to  the  geological  speculations  of  Thales,  as  well  as  to 
the  idealism  and  sceptical  tenets  of  other  Western  schools,  betrays,  it 
might  be  thought,  an  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  writings  of 
Greece.     But  such  doctrines,  perhaps,  are  the  natural  fruit  of  retire- 

^  A  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  Dabistan  was  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  periodical  work  circulated  at  Calcutta ;  but  I  am  indebted  for  the  version 
which  I  haye  used  to  the  learned  gentleman  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Preface. 
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ment  aud  contemplation  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  people  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  India  were  civilized  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  favoured  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks,  through  the  Egyptians,  borrowed  from  them, 
than  that  the  former  should  have  been  indebted  to  the  latter  for  new 
views  and  subtile  thoughts. 

There  is  no  longer  any  ground  to  hope  that  materials  for  a  history 
of  ancient  Iran  may  be  discovered  in  the  works  of  her  native  authors. 
The  earliest  of  Persian  annalists,  it  is  well  known,  are  later  than  the 
Mahommedan  conquest ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  nothing  to  comma* 
nicate  respecting  the  times  with  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  be  ac- 
quainted, mote  probable  than  the  dreams  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or 
the  fables  of  William  of  Malmsbury.  The  fanatical  rage  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors  Urged  them  to  destroy  all  the  monuments  of  Persian  inde- 
pendence, and  thereby  to  contract  the  era  of  history  to  the  rise  of  their 
own  superstition.  Hence  we  are  indebted  to  that  wonderful  people 
the  Greeks  for  everything  valuable  which  has  come  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  ancient  inhabitants  and  manners  of  Western  Asia.  No 
degree  of  diligence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  ever  confer  upon  the  in- 
quisitive learning  of  modem  times,  any  record  older  than  Herodotus, 
or  even  an  extract  from  archives  more  satisfactory  than  those  which 
were  copied  by  Ctesias.  The  Dabistan,  at  all  events,  has  not  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  who  first  announced  it  to  the  literary  world. 
Its  details  are,  upon  the  whole,  not  less  trifling  than  they  appear  to  be 
fabulous  and  superstitious ;  while  its  age  and  authority,  even  on  the 
most  favourable  construction,  must  continue  to  be  extremely  question- 
able. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  from  this  statement,  that  the  in- 
quiries of  European  scholars  in  the  East  have  been  altogether  fruitless, 
in  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  countries  to  which  their  investi- 
gations have  been  directed.  In  many  instances,  their  labours  have  been 
recompensed  with  some  very  gratifying  discoveries.  They  have  found 
relics  of  idolatry  and  forms  of  adoration,  which,  as  they  have  no  aflRnity 
to  the  religious  system  at  present  established,  necessarily  connect  them- 
selves with  the  superstitions  of  older  times,  and  with  different  principles 
of  theological  belief.  Even  tlie  literature  of  modem  Persia  presents, 
in  its  allusions  to  the  primeval  habits  of  her  people,  unequivocal  tokens 
of  a  power  and  greatness  which  later  events  have  eclipsed.  But  it 
is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  if  the  works  of  the  Grecian  historians 
had  been  lost,  we  should  have  found  ourselves  placed  in  a  state  of 
almost  total  ignorance  respecting  the  affairs  of  ancient  Persia. 

From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and  particularly  from  a  passage 
wherein  lie  mentions  that  the  governor  of  Persia  sent  a  body  of  troops, 
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under  the  command  of  his  son  Memnon,  to  assist  the  Trojans  during  the 
famous  siege  of  their  town  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  manifest  that  the  great 
empire,  which  at  the  period  in  question  comprehended  the  Iranian 
provinces,  stretched  its  protecting  power  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  The  Persians,  says  the  historian  of  Halicamassus,  regard- 
ed all  the  barbarous  nations  of  Asia,  that  is,  all  who  were  not  of  Grecian 
extraction,  as  of  the  same  lineage  with  themselves,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  their  aid :  and  Diodorus  adds,  that  the  king  of  Troy,  being  a 
vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  sent  messengers  to  Teutamus,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  soliciting  his  assistance  against  the 
confederated  host  of  Agamemnon.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  identify, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  with  that  of  Assyria ; 
and  thereby  to  console  us  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  those  records 
and  other  literary  monuments,  for  the  careful  preservation  of  which 
the  Persian  princes  were  celebrated  even  in  the  earliest  ages. 

In  respect  to  the  chronology  of  Greece,  on  which  the  powerful  mind 
and  great  authority  of  Newton  have  thrown  so  much  obscurity,  I  have 
followed  the  beaten  path  ;  happy  to  find  that  the  oldest  opinions  on 
this  interesting  subject  are  the  best  confirmed.  As  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsB  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  are  the  most  important  epochs  in  ancient  Grecian 
history,  I  have  devoted  to  them  a  separate  book ;  and  have,  I  trust, 
illustrated  the  arguments  commonly  adduced  in  support  of  the  dates  on 
which  I  have  fixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  conclusions  of  our 
established  chronologists  on  clearer  if  not  on  stronger  ground.  To  aid 
the  inquiries  of  the  studious  reader,  I  have  inserted  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Parian  Chronicle,  together  with  the  corrections  suggested  by  Selden 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  Hales ;  adding  from  both  these  authors  a  brief 
account  of  the  Arundel  Marbles,  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
England  about  two  hundred  years. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  learned  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  these  subjects  by  the  chronographers  and  antiquaries  of  the  two  last 
ages,  no  one  ought  to  expect  in  their  works  conclusions  which  cannot 
be  questioned,  or  results  which  will  give  satisfaction  in  every  point  of 
view.  It  has  been  a  fault  on  the  part  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  their 
readers,  to  look  for  absolute  truth  and  certainty  where  these  are  not  to 
be  found.  In  the  annals  of  nations  which,  compared  with  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  are  but  of  yesterday,  no  small  difficulty  is  encountered  when  we 
undertake  to  determine  the  particular  year  or  month  in  which  any  re- 
markable event  took  place ;  how  much  more  difficult  then  must  it  be  to 
fix  the  precise  epoch  of  occurrences,  many  of  which  were  not  embodied 
in  contemporary  records,  but  committed  for  a  time  to  the  current  of 
tradition,  and  aiterwards  distributed  over  the  surface  of  history,  upon 
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a  general  reference  to  some  leading  fact — the  reign  of  a  king  or  the 
conquest  of  a  province  ! 

In  all  similar  inquiries,  therefore,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  an  ap- 
proximation to  chronological  accuracy ;  abstaining  from  every  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  dates  of  ancient  times  by  tampering  with  any  docu- 
ment which  does  not  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  vitiation,  or  by  alter- 
ing the  plain  import  of  a  narrative  solely  because  it  militates  with  a 
favourite  system.  The  author  who  cuts  down  facts  to  make  them 
quadrate  with  an  hypothesis,  so  far  from  promoting  the  interests  of 
chronology,  or  securing  the  confidence  of  his  reader,  creates  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  both  these  desirable  objects.  He  not 
only  loses  his  own  labour,  but  adds  greatly  to  that  of  those  who  may 
have  the  bad  fortune  to  succeed  him  in  the  same  department  of  study. 


On  the  subjects  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Introduction,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
throe  last  chapters  of  the  second  volume,  the  reader  will  derive  much  information  finom 
the  following  works : — 

Malcolm's  History  of  Greece. 

Origines,  by  Sir  William  Drummond. 

"Works  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology. 

Astle  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing. 

Pinkerton's  Essay  on  the  Croths. 

Jamieson's  Hermes  Scythicus. 

Fabcr  on  Pagan  Idolatry. 

Cirbied.  Recherchcs  Curieuses  sur  I'Hist.  Ancienne  de  I'Asio. 

D'Ohsson.    Tableau  Historique  de  TOrient. 

Selden  on  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

Prideaux  on  the  same  subject. 

Robertson's  Dissertation  on  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

Hewlett  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

Fourmont.  Reflexions  sur  1' Origines  des  Anciens  Pcuples. 

Diodorus  Siculus.    Herodotus.    Strabo.    ^schylus. 

Richardson's  Dissertations. 

Lord  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 

Musgrave  on  Grecian  Mythology,  and  Chronology  of  Olympiads, 

Bochart's  Sacred  Geography. 

Chronology  of  Usher,  Marsham,  Newton,  Jackson,  and  Hales. 

Gillies'  and  Mitford's  Histories  of  Grc^e. 

Hesiod.  Opera  et  Dies. 

Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Letlres. 

Clement.  Alexand.  Opera. 

Euseb.  Thesaurus  Temporum  et  Prspar.  Evangel. 

Thucydid.  De  BcUo  Peloponncso. 

Rich's  Memoir  on  Babylon. 


BOOK  1. 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION 


ON 


ANCIENT  CHRONOLOGY. 


1.   Variations  between  the  chronologies  of  the  Hebrew^  the  Samaritan,  the 

Septuoffintf  anaJosephus. 

Chronology  of  the  modem  Hebrew  text  followed  by  Shuckford, — 
Bbfobb  we  proceed  to  review  the  annals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
connected  with  those  of  contemporary  nations,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  chronological  system  which  is  to  re- 
flate the  train  of  our  narrative.  Dr.  Shuckford,  it  is  well  known, 
followed,  in  his  laborious  work,  the  chronology  of  the  modem  Hebrew 
text,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
and  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Mosaical  writings.  He  rejected 
the  more  extended  scheme  of  the  latter  authorities,  as  being,  m  his 
opinion,  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  dates  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  the  common  version  of  the  English  Bible ;  but  also  objection- 
able on  account  of  certain  supposed  discrepancies  in  its  numerical  state- 
ments, even  as  these  respect  tne  order  and  succession  of  some  of  the 
principal  events  which  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  history. 

Chronology  of  the  Septuagint  followed  by  later  critics. — But,  since 
the  days  of  Dr.  Shuckford,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  intri- 
cate subject  of  scriptural  chronology,  by  the  labours  of  several  distin- 
guished writers,  and,  particularly,  of  Hayes,  Jackson,  and  Hales; 
and  hence  has  arisen  an  increased  degree  of  confidence  in  that  larger 
numeration,  which  is  supported  by  the  Seventy  interpreters,  by  De- 
metrius, by  Eupolemus,  and  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  annalist  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  facts  and  reasonings 
adduced  by  these  able  authors,  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  statements  of 
so  many  ancient  historians,  as  well  as  by  the  venerable  records  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ought  to  be  oiur  guide  in  tracing  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  penmen. 
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Proposed  investigation  of  the  enlarged  chronological  system  of  the 
Septuagint, — I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the 
emarced  and  comprehensive  system  now  alluded  to,  as  will  prove,  it  is 
hoped,  no  unsuitaole  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth. Eirst,  I  shall  illustrate  the  fact,  that  there  is,  and  has 
long  been,  a  great  difference  betMS'een  the  chronology  of  the  modem 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  system  of  dates  which  determine  the  order 
of  the  corresponding  events,  as  recorded  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  in  tho  works  of  Josephus.  Secondly, 
I  shall  show  that  this  difference  did  not  always  exist,  out  that  it  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  an  alteration  which  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Jewish  registers,  between  tne  period  at  which 
the  translation  of  the  Seventy  was  first  made  public,  and  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thirdly,  I  shall  bring  forward 
satisfactory  reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion  now  generally  maintained 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  diflerence  in  question  was  not  ac- 
cidental, and  such  as  might  have  originated  in  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  transcribers  ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  regularly  planned 
and  effected  by  persons,  who  imagined  that  they  had  an  important  ob- 
ject to  serve  by  adopting  such  disingenuous  conduct.  Under  the  last 
of  these  heads,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Greek  version  were  originally  the  same ;  and 
moreover,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  was  not  called  in  question 
by  the  Jews  for  nearly  four  hundred  years ;  that  is,  until  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  awakened  the  enmity  of  c^:i;ain  unprincipled 
individuals  among  that  people,  and  induced  them  to  alter  the  dates  of 
their  ancient  chronicles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  arguments  derived  from 
them  in  support  of  the  new  religion.^ 

Seven  eras  of  Old  Testament  history. — For  the  sake  of  conveniency, 
the  chronological  inquiries  which  respect  the  Old  Testament  are  usually 
divided  into  certain  ages  or  epochs,  as  foUows,  viz. : 

1.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge  ; 

2.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  ; 

3.  From  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites ; 

4.  From  the  Exode  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  ; 

5.  From  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of  the  same ; 

6.  From  the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  the  restoration  of  the 

Jews; 

7.  From  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  era. 

1st  Era :  numbers  of  gears  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  severally 
recorded  in  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Septuagint,  and  Josephus. — In  the 
first  of  the  above  periods,  a  very  great  discrepancy  is  found  to  prevail 
between  the  numeration  of  the  modem  Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus.  The  amount  of  the  difference  between  these 
ancient  authorities,  as  well  as  the  singular  variation  which  appears  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  will  be  clearly  understood  from  inspecting 
the  following  table. 

*  Seo  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Chronology  of  tho  Septuagint,"  by  C.  Hayes,  Esq. ; 
"  Chronological  Antiquities,"  by  John  Jackaon ;  and  "  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology," 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Hales,  D.  D. 
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iBi 

969 

7ia 

9*9 

969 

Umecli 

iJ] 

ii 

.it 

iSi 

S« 

600 

iM 

J95 

777 

.« 

7iJ 

777 

NoBh  St  the  Flood, 

6m 

600 

600 

Sex: 

To  the  Flood,  . . . 

.656 

.JQ7 

2l(ll 

..s« 

Thus,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Beluge,  the  number  of  years,  accord- 
iug  to  the 

Hebrew  text,  is  

Samaritan  Pentateuch 

Septuagint  version 


i6s6 
1307 

"56 


Variation  of  600  t/eart  between  the  ehronolosy  (^  the  Mebreu;  text  and 
thai  Iff  the  S^taagint  andJo»epku*. — It  will  be  ODBerved,  that  between 
Joeephiuandthe  Septuagint  tne  difference  is  only  aiz  years;  while  both 
of  these  differ  ^m  the  modem  Hebrew  Bible  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred. The  cause  of  this  remarkable  Tsriatian,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  may  be  discorered  in  the  pnnciple 
according  to  which  the  Jews  constructed  their  chronolt^ical  tables. 
They  measured  the  several  eras  of  their  ancient  history,  not  by  adding 
together  the  full  lives  of  their  successive  petriorchs,  but  by  taking  the 
sum  of  tiieir generatione  ;  that  \t,  the  age  to  which  thejr  had  respectively 
attained  at  tlie  birth  of  their  eldest  eons.  For  example,  the  generation 
of  Enos,  or  his  age  at  the  birth  of  Cainaa,  ia  estimated  by  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  text«  as  having  extended  to  90  years ;  the  residue  of  his 
life,  according  to  the  same  autnorities,  is  8 1 5  years ;  and  the  total  length 
of  life,  bein^  the  amount  of  both  these  sums,  ie  go  j  years :  whereas,  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  the  generation  is  enlarged  to  190  years; 
the  residue  of  life  is  dimmiahed  to7i5yeare;  while  the  full  length  of 
life,  or  905  years,  is,  of  course,  the  same  in  all  these  ancient  records. 
Hence  we  perceive  that,  in  order  to  lengthen  or  shorten  any  particular 
era,  it  was  only  necessary  to  alter,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  the 
proportion  between  the  generation  and  the  residue  of  life ;  and  we 
shaU  find,  in  fact,  that  such  was  the  method  actually  adopted  by  those 
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JewB  who,  in  the  first,  or  beginniDg  of  the  second  century  of  our  Faith, 
took  upon  themselves  the  dishonest  task  of  remodelling  their  chrono- 
logical tables. 

2nd  Era:  nitmhenofyeart^om  the  Delude  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. — 
The  differences  between  the  ancient  authorities  in  the  peritrf  between  the 
Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  are  pointed  out  in  the  following  table : 


Lived  before  Birth  of 
eWost  Son. 

After  Birth  of 
eldest  Sod. 

Tola 

Lenglh  ot  1 

H.b. 

Sun. 

&T. 

J». 

B,b. 

Bun. 

fcp. 

H>l). 

Sim. 

S,p, 

Shem,.ymf»af.l 
ter  Flood,  begat) 

* 

■ 

- 

» 

500 

ioo 

500 

600 

600 

600 

ArphaKfld.    

35 

>3J 

'35 

'35 

403 

303 

403 

43S 

438 

538 

130 

13° 

Salah, 

JO 

130 

130 

.3a 

403 

5<11 

1°1 

431 

431 

433 

34 

U4 

'34 

'14 

430 

.7^ 

170 

+64 

404 

404 

PelegorPhaleg,   , 

lo 

130 

•i° 

IJO 

log 

109 

109 

J39 

'39 

339 

R«nQrEag.«,      . 

3' 

'3' 

'3' 

'3° 

107 

107 

207 

»39 

>19 

339 

S^n-g. 

3" 

■30 

110 

■3» 

100 

100 

100 

J30 

130 

330 

»9 

19 

79 

110 

"9 

*9 

119 

148 

148 

30i 

7* 

7° 

7° 

70 

'iS 

75 

■35 

lOi 

J4S 

»°i 

From  Hood  to  J 
Ahnihsm,      ( 

19> 

941 

■0,. 

991 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  the 
number  of  years,  according  to  the 

Hebrew  text,  ia 393 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  • .  -  -  942 
Septuagint  version,  . .  . .  1073 
Josepbus,  993 

Variation  of  780  geari  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint :  in- 
lerlion  of  Oainan. — It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  above 
table,  that  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  Flood  and  the  birth 
of  Abraham  has  been  diminished  in  the  modern  Hebrew  Bible,  upon  the 
same  principle  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  explain  the  striking  differ- 
ence that  presents  itself  in  the  antediluvian  chronology.  The  genera- 
tion* in  the  lives  of  seven  patriarchs  have  been  shortened  to  the  extent 
of  a  hundred  years  in  each ;  which  years  are,  in  every  case,  added  to 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  so  as  to  make  the  gross  amount  correspond 
Tery  nearly  with  the  numbers  of  Josephus  and  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. The  insertion  in  the  Septuagint,  between  the  names  of  Arphazad 
and  Saiah,  of  a  second  Cainan,  to  whose  generation  130  years  have  been 
alIotted,hasoccaBionedtochronoloKistsagreatdealof  trouble,  and  thrown 
not  a  little  obscurity  over  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  patriarchal 
times.  It  would  prove  inconsistent  with  the  particular  object  now  before 
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lis,  to  enter  into  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  by  eeveral 
authors  of  considerable  name,  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  this  son  of  Arphaxad ;  and  as  an  outline  of  the  principal  facts 
and  reasonings,  which  nave  been  adduced  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  dissertation,  I  shall 
rest  satisfied,  at  present,  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  learned  and 
useful  works  mentioned  below.* 

Srd  Era :  from  the  hirth  of  Abraham  to  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites^ 
free  from  difficulty. — As  the  period  from  Abraham  to  the  Exode  has 
escaped  the  darkness  and  perplexity  which  have  fiEillen  upon  the  larger 
portion  of  ancient  Jewish  history,  we  pass  on  at  once  to  that  more  in- 
tricate section  of  Hebrew  chronology  which  begins  vrith  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  ends  with  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple. 

4dh  Era  :  from  the  Exode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon^ s  temple, — It 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  object  now  in  view,  to  state  in  general  terms 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  numeration  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with  the  computations  of  some  of 
the  more  distinguished  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
whether  in  ancient  or  more  modem  times. 

Period  of  ^So  years  according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  592  and  612  years 
according  to  Josephus, — In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  chap.  vi.  ver.  1, 
it  is  said,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth 
year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon*s  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif, 
which  is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  But  in  the  volumes  of  Josephus  we  find  two  different  dates 
for  the  commencement  of  this  pious  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  son 
of  David,  neither*  of  which  agrees  with  that  given  by  the  inspired  his- 
torian. For  example,  on  the  ground  of  certain  statements  contained 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  is  computed  to  have  been  laid  in  the  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
second  year  alter  the  departure  firom  Egypt ;  while,  from  other  notices 
which  are  preserved  in  the  ninth,  as  also  in  the  twentieth  book  of  the 
same  work,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  interval  between  the  Exode 
and  the  building  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem  could  not  be  less 
than  six  hundred  and  twelve  years.  But,  without  entering  at  present 
into  the  minuter  investigations  which  this  subject  will  hereafter  demand, 
we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  the  number  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  first  Book  of  Kings  is  inaccurate,  and  that  it  even  bears  indubitable 
marks  of  being  a  recent  vitiation  of  the  sacred  text.^ 

Differences  in  the  results  of  the  most  learned  chronologers, — Mean- 
time, that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  extent 
of  the  discrepancy  which  prevails  among  the  most  learned  chronologers, 
in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  inspired  narrative,  he  is  supplied  with 
the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  yeara  from  the  Exode 
to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple,  according  to  the  several  results 
of  the  authors  named. 

^  Ckron.  Antiq.  toI.  i.  p.  68.  New  Analysis  of  An.  Chron.  DiMertation  on  the 
Chronology  of  the  Scptnagint. 

'  [This  subject  wiU  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  present 
hook. — Ed.] 
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Years. 

Julius  Africanus,       741 

Syncellus,        659 

Paschal  Chronicle, 632 

Hales,  . .        ..        ..        . .        ..  621 

Josephas,  Antiq.  books  ix.  xx.       . .  612 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,        ..        ..  612 

Eusebius  (PraBp.  Evan.)      . .        . .  600 

Josephus,  Antiq.  book  x 592 


Vossius, 

Pcrizonius, 

Jackson, 

Clemens  Alexandrinos, 

Playfair, 

Hebrew  text  . . 

Marsham  and  Honbigant, 


Yean. 

59» 
580 

579 

573 

540 
4S0 

480 


5th,  6th,  and  7th  Eras. — In  respect  to  the  period  which  ela^d  be- 
tween the  erection  of  the  temple  and  the  Christian  era  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  chronologists.  According  to  the  authorized 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  number  of  years  between  the  two 
points  now  mentioned  is  10 14.  Jackson  and  Playfair  agree  in  adopt- 
ing nearly  the  same  computation ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  discre- 
pancy which  appears  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hales,  who  maintains  that  the 
period  alluded  te  was  not  less  than  1027  years,  may  be  removed,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  show,^  by  adverting  to  the  distinction  between  current 
and  complete  years,  as  well  as  to  some  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  method  followed  by  the  Jews  in  calculating  the  reign  of  their 
kings. 

Summing  up  of  the  differences  in  the  calculations  of  Chronologers 
respecting  the  number  of  years  between  the  Creation  and  the  Christian 
Era, — Before  we  leave  this  section  I  shall  present  an  outline,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  some  celebrated  writers  on  chronology,  of  the  results 
to  which  their  investigations  have  carried  them,  in  regard  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Creation,  as  measured  by  its  distance  from  the  Christian  era, 

Indian  Chronology,  as  computed 

Babylonian, 

Chinese,  . . 

Diogenes  Laertius, 

Egyptian  Chronology, 

Diodorus  Siculus, . . 

Pezron,   . . 

Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

Isaac  Vossius, 

Septuagint, 

Josephus,  according  to  Playfair, 

Theophilus  of  Antioch, 

Septuagint,  Alexandrian,    . . 

Persian  Chronology, 

Julius  Africanus, . . 

Chronicle  of  Axura,  Abyssinia, 

Demetrius, 

Eupolemus, 

Jackson, 

Hales,     . . 

Eusebius, 

Philo  Judaeus, 

Arabian  Chronology 


B.C. 

by  M.  Gentil, 

•     <5i74 

Bailly, 

.     6158 

Do.                       . .            . 

•     ^157 

Playfair, 

Baiilv, 

Playfair, 

.     6138 

.     6128 

.     6081 

•  *             .  *             •  •             • 

•    597a 

•    •                                    .    .                                    a    •                                   • 

.    5624 

«    •                                   .    .                                    •    •                                    • 

•     5590 

Abulfaragius, 

•    5.'J86 

•  •                         •  •                         •  •                        • 

•    SSSS 

•   •                         •   •                         •  •                        • 

•    5515 

•  •                        •  •                         •  •                        ■ 

•    5508 

Bailly, 

•    5507 

•  •                         •   •                         •  •                         • 

•    S5^^ 

Bruce,     . . 

.    jooo 

•  •                         •  •                         •  •                         • 

•    5447 

•  •                        •  •                        •  t                        • 

•    544^ 

•  •                        •  •                        •  •                        t 

.     5426 

•  •                         •  •                         •  ■                         • 

•     541 1 

•   •                         •  •                         •  •                         • 

•     5^00 

•  •                        •  •                         •  •                         • 

•    519^5 

Playfair, 

•     5 '85 

^  See  section  5  of  the  present  book. 
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Epiphanius, 
Origen,  .. 
Fresnoy, 
Playfair,    ) 
Bdy,  ) 


B.C. 

5049 
4830 

4700 
4007 


Kennedy 

Usher, 

Calmet,     )  . .            . .            . .            . .            . .  40^4 

Blair, 

Capellus,  . .             . .             . .            . .  4000 

Dion.  Petavius,    . .  . .            . .  3984 

Joseph  Scaliger,   . .  . .                                                      . .  3950 

Sabbi  Levi,          . .  . .            . .            . .            . .            . .  37^^ 

Babbi  David  Ganz,  . .                                        . .  3761 

Jewish  writers  in  Seder  01am,         . .  . .             . .            . .  37,$8 

Babbi  Jason  Nosen,  . .                                        . .            . .  3734 

Kabbi  Lipman,     . .  . .                           . .             . .            . .  3616 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  explain  the  grounds  of  the 
striking  variations  which  show  themselves  in  the  above  table.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  the  separate  numbers  which  compose  this  len^h- 
ened  chronological  epoch,  as  given  respectively  by  Usher,  Flayuir, 
Jackson,  and  Hales : 


USHEB. 

From  Creation  to  Deluge,   . . 

—  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham, 

—  birth  to  his  leaving  Haran,  . . 

—  that  event  to  the  £xode, 

—  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple, 

—  temple  to  Christian  era, 


Yean. 

1656 

292 

134 
430 

479 
1013 


Jaokson. 


4004 

Years. 
2256 

1072 

75 

430 

579 
1014 


Playfaib. 

Yean. 

From  Creation  to  Deluge,    . .        . .  1656 

—  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham,      292 

—  birth  to  leavinff  Haran,         . .      75 

—  that  event  to  the  Exode,       . .    430 

—  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple,  540 

—  temple  to  Christian  era,        . .  1014 

4007 

Hales. 

Yean. 
From  Creation  to  Deluge,    . .        . .  2256 

—  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham,      1002 

—  birth  to  leaving  Haran,        . .      75 

—  that  event  to  w.e  Exode,       . .    430 

—  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple,   621 

—  temple  to  Christian  era,        . .  1027 


From  Creation  to  Deluge,    . . 

—  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham, 

—  birth  to  leayinff  Haran, 

—  that  event  to  the  Exode, 

—  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple, 

—  temple  to  Christian  era, 

5426  541 1 

Summing  up  of  the  difftsreneet  between  the  ealeulationt  based  on  the 
Septuagint  ana  Josephue^  and  those  based  on  the  modem  Hebrew  Bible, — 
It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  re- 
gulated by  the  views  of  Usher,  although  that  learned  writer,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plain  narrative  of  Scripture,  dates  the  departure  of  Abra- 
ham from  Haran  in  the  ld5th,  instead  of  the  75th,  year  of  his  age ;  an 
innovation  on  the  sacred  text  which  cannot  be  maintained,  unless  we 
either  admit,  on  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  that  Terah 
died  at  145,  and  not  at  205,  as  we  are  told  in  the  thirty-second  verse  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  yield  to  the  hypothesis,  framed  by 
the  author  just  named,  that  Abraham  was  the  youngest  of  his  father*s 
sons,  and  was  not  bom  till  the  latter  was  in  his  130th  year.  Jackson 
and  Hales,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint 
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and  of  Josepbus ;  maintaining  that  the  modem  Hebrew  text  has  been 
greatly  vitiated  in  the  whole  department  of  chronology,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  genealogical  tables  which  respect  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs, as  well  as  the  ten  generations  immediately  after  the  flood. 

The  computation  of  Jackson  places  the  Creation         b.  c.  5426, 
while  that  of  the  modern  Hebrew,  for  the  same  era,  is         4004 

Difference,         1422 

According  to  Hales,  the  world  was  created  b.  c.  541 1 

According  to  the  modem  Hebrew  Bible,  as  before,  4004 

Difference,         1407 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  difference  between  the  Sep- 
tuaeint  and  the  Hebrew  text  did  not  always  exist ;  that  it  was  unknown 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  date  of  that  translation  to 
the  Christian  era ;  that  it  was  not  suspected  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
and  of  his  apostles,  nor  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  a  date  considerably  later  that  those  numerical 
variations  between  the  original  and  the  Greek  version  began  to  be  de- 
tected by  biblical  scholars. 

2.  Investtgatwn  into  the  onginal  agreement  of  the  chronologies. 

Presumed  agreement  between  the  Septtuyint  version  and  the  original 
Hebrew, — First,  then,  on  general  grounds,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in 
all  cases,  the  version  shall  agree  with  the  original  in  regard  at  least  to 
the  important  matters  of  &ct  and  dat«;  and  that  in  every  instance 
where  there  is  no  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  in  point  of 
knowledge  or  of  fidelity,  the  former  shall  present  a  correct  view  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  latter ;  embodying  all  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  persons,  with  which  the  narrative  was  at  first  accompanied. 
The  nicer  shades  of  distinction  which  belong  to  the  idioms  of  language 
may,  indeed,  be  lost  in  the  process  of  translation  from  one  tongue  to 
another ;  vigour  of  conception,  as  well  as  propriety  and  beauty  in  the 
delineation  of  thought,  may  escape  amid  the  mechanical  efforts  of  a  mere 
linguist  to  find  out  suitable  terms  and  corresponding  phrases ;  but 
there  is  not,  within  the  ordinary  range  of  casualties  incident  to  this 
species  of  literary  labour,  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  inaccurate  version 
of  such  palpable  things  as  numerical  list^  genealogies,  and  records. 
The  security  afforded  by  these  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  such 
undertakings,  is  greatly  increased  when  viewed  in'reierence  to  the 
particular  case  now  before  us,  by  the  importance  and  sanctity  which 
attached  to  the  very  nature  of  the  work  ;  and  whether  we  owe  the  Sep- 
tuagint  to  the  munificence  and  literary  curiosity  of  an  Egyptian  prince, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  to  the  private  zeal  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the 
translators,  possessed  of  all  the  precision,  as  to  fact  and  language,  which 
learning,  animated  by  religious  and  national  feeling,  could  confer  on  the 
sacred  volume. 

Testimony  of  Fhilo  JiuUeus  and  Josephus  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Sep* 
tuagint. — But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference  and  conjecture  on  this 
interesting  subject.  Philo  JudsBus,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
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assures  us,  that  the  Greek  version  was  made  with  such  care  and  exact- 
ness, that  there  was  not  the  least  variation  in  it  from  the  holv  original, 
by  addition,  omission,  or  otherwise.  He  asserts :  ''  that  the  Hebrews  who 
knew  the  Greek  language,  and  the  Greeks  who  understood  the  Hebrew, 
were  so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  entire  a^eement  between  the 
original  and  the  translation,  that  they  not  onlv  adored  them  as  sisters, 
but  as  one  and  the  same  both  in  words  and  things :  styling  the  trans- 
lators not  only  accurate  scholars,  but  inspired  interpreters  and  prophets, 
who,  with  a  singular  purity  of  spirit,  had  entered  into  the  very  senti- 
ments of  Moses."  ^  Josephus  supplies  us  with  similar  assurances,  in 
regard  to  the  extreme  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  reputation  for  accuracy  ^niich  it  had  obtained 
among  the  learned  Jews  at  Alexandria.  As  there  is  everv  reason  to 
believe  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  projectors  of  this  valu- 
able work  was  to  fulfil  the  desures  entertained  by  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  of  supplying  their  people,  resident  in  the  Grecian  kingdoms, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  a  language  which  they  could  read  and  under- 
stand ;  so  we  find  that  the  Alexanm*ian  version  was  authorized,  by  the 
high  priest  and  Sanhedrim,  to  be  used  in  all  their  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship, as  a  faithful  translation  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  veneration  with  the  other.  There  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  favourable  judgment  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  in  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  their 
Law,  extended  to  the  dates  and  genealogies  which  are  incorporated 
with  that  most  ancient  portion  of  the  sacred  writings ;  whence  we  are 
at  liberty  to  infer,  that  the  numerical  statements  inserted  in  the  trans- 
lation were  a  true  and  faithful  copy  of  those  which  were  found  in  the 
original  Hebrew  text. 

JProqfs  that  the  differences  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
are  of  late  origin. — Proceeding  on  this  ground,  we  shall,  it  is  presumed, 
succeed  in  proving  not  only  that  the  present  difierence  between  the 
chronology  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Hebrew  did  not 
always  exist ;  but  also  that  the  alteration  must  have  been  made  in  the 
latter,  and  not  in  the  former. 

I.  Agreement  between  Demetrius  in  Polghistor and  the  chronology,  of 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus. — Demetrius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  the  Fourth,  about  220  years  before  Christ,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  which  we  find  quoted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and 
preserved  in  the  volumes  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  CsBsarea.^  In  this 
work  the  author  follows  the  chronology  of  the  Seventy,  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  was,  at  that  time,  the  same  with  the  Hebrew ;  stating,  that 
jfrom  Adam  to  the  migration  of  Jacob*s  family  into  Egypt,  there  dapsed 
a  period  of  3624  years ;  and  that  from  the  Flood  to  the  same  migration, 
the  number  of  years  was  1360.  This  statement  agrees  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Greek  version ;  for,  according  to  it, 

*  Philo  Jadffius  De  Vita  Moe.  lib.  xi.  p.  610. — *Eav  ri  xaX^auu  njv  'EXXiiwciyv  yXwr- 
rav,  inv  rt  'EXXifvec  rifv  x"X^a««v  dvaSiSaxOutrt,  coi^^fi^oripaic  raiQ  ypafat^  Ivrv' 
XW<,  ry  re  xoX^aificy  cai  ry  iiipfifivtvOtiffy  KaOairtp  dStkpaCt  /toXAov  ct  utcfuav  km 
rfivaimfv  iv  rt  roic  irpayfiaoi  km  roic  dvofiatn  rtOriiratn  koi  irpooKvvovai,  oitx  hfirifiuc 
Ikuvovq  oXX'  Upo^vrac  cat  irpo^iyrac  irpoffayopivovrtg,  olc  iKiytviro  evvopafuiv 
XoyiOfioiQ  tCKiKpivtoi  rw  Mo<re«tfC  KaBaptaTaruf  frvtvfiari, 

'  See  Pneparatio  £?angelica,  lib.  ix.  c.  21,  p.  422. 
VOL  I.  D 
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From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge  were      . .        . .  2262  yean. 

Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham, 1072 

birth  to  leaving  Haran,          75 

thence  to  migration  of  Jacob's  family,  215 

3624 

This  agreement  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  as  Demetrius  wrote  only  about 
66  years  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  at  so  eany  a  period,  any  material  differences  between  the 
G-reek  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  could  have  taken  place.  The  quota- 
tion  by  Polyhistor  does  not,  indeed,  bring  down  the  chronology  of 
Demetrius  to  a  lower  date  than  that  now  mentioned ;  but  if,  to  the 
sum  just  specified,  we  add  21  j  years,  for  the  time  that  the  sons  of  Jacob 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  592,  according  to  Josephus,  for  the  period 
between  the  Exode  and  the  building  of  Solomon*s  temple,  and,  lastly, 
1 016,  being  the  interval  between  the  epoch  of  the  temple  and  the  vulgar 
Christian  era,  we  shaU  have  the  amount,  from  the  Creation  to  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  as  follows  : 

From  Adam  to  the  migration  of  Jacob's  family,  3624  years. 
The  residence  of  that  family  in  Egypt,     ..         ..       215 
From  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple,       . .         . .       592 
temple  to  the  Christian  era, 1016 

5447 

This  result  exceeds  the  computation  of  Jackson  only  21  years,  and 
that  of  Hales  not  more  than  ^^6 ;  while  it  does  not  differ  more  than  six 
years  from  the  period  which  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  establish  as 
the  true  one.  But  the  principal  value  attached  to  the  numbers  of  Deme- 
trius arises  from  their  coincidence  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
and  Josephus,  as  well  for  the  long  period  which  passed  before  the  Flood, 
as  for  that  which  measures  the  bves  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  succeeding 
age  of  the  world. 

2.  Agreement  between  EttpolemM  and  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint. 
— In  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  work  we  have  just  been 
considering,  another  history  of  the  Jewish  kings  was  written  by  Eupo- 
lemus ;  founded,  as  also  the  former  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Septuagint.  For  the  quotation  from  that  work,  which  we 
are  about  to  give,  the  reader  is  inaebted  to  the  industry  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  copied  into  the  first  book  of  his  Miscellanies 
several  of  the  chronological  notices  of  Eupolemus.  '*  All  the  years  that 
can  be  collected,"  says  the  latter  author,  '*  from  Adam  even  till  the  fifth 
of  Demetrius,  the  monarch  of  Syria,  and  the  12th  of  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt,  are  J149.'*  *  Now,  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  may  be  taken  as  the  295th 
before  the  common  era  of  our  Eedemption ;  the  sum  of  which  numbers 
amounts,  as  before,  to  5444,  from  Adam  to  Christ. 

3.  Agreement  between  the  chronological  statement  0/ St.  Paul  and  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus. — The  united  testimony  of  these  two  eminent 
historians  carries  with  it  a  strong  degree  of  conviction  in  favour  of  the 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  338. 
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a^T^ment  wliich  must  have  subsisted,  in  their  time,  between  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  authorized  version,  in  respect  at  least 
to  the  relative  antiquity  and  succession  of  events.  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  to  suspect,  tnat  the  smallest  change  was  introduced  into  either 
text  during  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  afterwards ;  for 
the  only  chronological  statement  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  corresponds  with  the  numbers  of  the  Septuagint,  while  it  is 
directly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  modem  Hebrew.  We  allude  to 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  ISth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  This  hoi v  man,  when  addressing  the  Jews  at  Antioch, 
reminded  them,  that  Gbd  had  brought  their  fathers  out  of  Egypt  with 
a  high  hand, — "  And  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered  he  their 
manners  in  the  wilderness.  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven  nations 
in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot.  And 
after  that  he  gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  tne  prophet.  And  atberwards  they  desired 
a  king :  and  G-od  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years.  And  when  he  had  re- 
moved him,  he  raised,  up  David  to  be  their  king.'*  The  apostle  here 
declares,  that  from  the  envision  of  the  land  '*  until  Samuel  the  prophet, 
was  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years."  If  to  that  sum 
we  add  the  years  that  passed  between  the  Ezode  and  the  partition  of 
the  promised  inheritance,  and  also  the  time  that  the  government  of  the 
Hebrews  was  exercised  bv  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  with  the  first  three 
years  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find  that,  in  estimating  the  period  from'  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of 
the  temple,  the  historical  outline  given  by  St.  Paul  accords  precisely 
with  the  numbers  of  Josephus,  and  consequently  with  the  numbers 
contained  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in 
his  days. 


Prom  Exode  to  division  of  lands, 

division  to  Samuel, 

government  of  Samuel, 

reign  of  Saul, 

reign  of  David,  . . 


46  years. 

12 
40 
40 


first  three  years  of  Solomon^s  reign,         3 

Now  Josephus  relates,  that  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Solomon,  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  after  the  people  were  de- 
livered from  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  dates  of  these  memorable  occurrences,  we  have 
found  the  ludgment  of  the  historian  amply  confirmed  by  the  narrative 
of  an  inspired  apostle.  Such  a  complete  ae^reement  in  regard  to  eveij 
ancient  epoch  is  hardly  to  be  expected ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  several  writers  must  have  followed  an 
authority  essentially  the  same ;  and  that  the  archives  whence  they  de- 
rived their  materials  had  not  yet  been  tampered  with  by  the  deceitful 

genius  of  hypothesis  and  controversy. 

D  2 
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4.  Agreement  between  the  chronology  ofJosephus  and  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. — But  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  we  possess,  for  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Greek  version  with  the  Hebrew  original,  so  far  down  even 
as  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  derived  from 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  Josephus  compiled  his  Antiquities  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  nis  chronological  numbers  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Sep  tuagint.  In  the  preface  to  the  great  work  now 
mentioned,  as  also  in  the  opening  of  his  first  book  against  Apion,  he 
states,  in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct  terms,  that  ne  drew  his  ma- 
terials from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  translating  them,  as  he  proceeded, 
into  the  Greek  language.^  That  he  was  at  the  same  time  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  version  of  the  Seventy  is  made  manifest,  by  the  several  re- 
ferences which  he  makes  to  the  story  of  its  production  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  as  also  by  the  repeated  encomiums 
which  he  bestows  upon  its  accuracy  and  usefulness.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  thereby 
fully  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  fidelity  of  that  celebrated 
translation.  He  himself  assures  us,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Jewish 
War,  that  he  originally  composed  that  treatise  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 

1  As  some  writers  have  maintained  that  Josephus  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  must 
have  compiled  his  Antiquities  from  the  Sei)taa^t  translation,  we  transcribe  tiie  follow- 
ing remarks  from  Ilody,  De  Hist.  S.  Scrip.  Part  I.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 : — **  It  is  certain,  by 
JoBcphus*  own  express  testimony,  that  they  are  entirely  deceived  who  imagine  that  he 
was  Ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  always  wrote  out  of  the  Greek  version.  For 
he  several  times  assures  us,  that  ho  composed  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities  out 
of  the  Hebrew  itself,  and  that  he  was  only  an  interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Thus,  in  the  prooeme  to  his  celebrated  Antiquities,  *  1  have,'  says  he,  *  undertaken  the 
present  work,  as  hoping  it  will  appear  to  all  the  Greeks  worthy  of  their  study.  For  it 
will  contain  all  the  ancient  accounts  of  our  nation,  and  the  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment, interpreted  (translated)  out  of  the  Hebrew  records.'  In  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Antiquities,  chapter  tenth,  he  observes, '  that  no  one  ought  to  blame  me  that  I  insert  this 
concerning  Nebuchadnezzar  in  my  history,  as  I  find  it  in  the  ancient  books.  For  I  have 
long  ago  given  an  answer  to  such  sort  of  reflections  in  the  beginning  of  this  history, 
where  1  profess  myself  merely  one  that  interprets  (translates)  the  Hebrew  volumes  into 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  where  I  promised  that  I  would  faithfully  relate  the  contents  of 
those  volumes  without  adding  to  or  taking  from  them  anything  of  my  own.'  In  the 
first  book  against  Apion,  ho  says  of  himself,  *  I  have  interpreted  (translated)  out  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  our  whole  ancient  history ;  as  being  of  a  saceraotal  family,  and  hav- 


kings,  the  state  of  our  nation,  and  the  power  of  our  monarchs,  in  an  entire  compli- 
ance with  the  authority  of  the  sacred  volumes,  as  I  undertook  to  do  at  the  beginning. 
And  I  may  venture  to  say  further,  that  no  other  Jewish  writer,  nor  any  one  of  another . 
nation,  could  deliver  this  history  with  so  much  exactness  to  the  Greeks  as  myself.  For 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  my  own  nation,  as  my  countrymen  do 
acknowledge.  I  have  also  studied  the  Grecian  literature,  and  am  not  unacquainted 
with  that  language,  although  my  education  would  not  suffer  me  perfectly  to  attain  its 
pronunciation,'  &c.  Josephus  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  learn  Greek 
till  he  became  constantly  resident  at  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru^cm." 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Playfair,  in  the  face  of  these  strong  and  repeated  declar- 
ations, should  assert,  as  he  does  in  his  System  of  Chronology,  p.  32,  *^  that  it  is  evident 
he  (Josephus)  made  use  of  the  translation  without  having  consulted  the  original  ? "  In 
this,  I  am  aware,  he  has  followed  the  opinion  of  Sahnasius,  Bochart,  CapeUus,  and 
Abarbanel ;  but  their  position  is  not  tenable  against  the  arguments  of  Vossius,  Hody, 
and  Whiston. — ^See  Isaaci  Yossii  Castigationes  ad  Scriptum  Goorgii  Honui  de  JBtate 
Mundi,  1669. 
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wards  turned  it  into  Greek,  for  the  conveniency  of  those  of  his  country- 
men who  lived  under  the  Eoman  government,  and  did  not  understand 
the  sacred  language  of  their  own  nation.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  there* 
fore,  that  if  there  was,  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  any  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Greek,  no  one  was  more  able 
or  more  likely  to  discover  it  than  Josephus  ;  for  he  not  only  possessed 
an  intimate  and  critical  knowledge  of  both  languages,  but,  from  his 

Erofessional  duties  as  a  priest,  and  his  literary  pursuits  as  a  historian, 
e  was  necessarily  led  to  a  profound  study  of  the  sacred  volume.  But 
Josephus,  so  far  from  objectmg  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  has 
conferred  upon  it  the  most  decided  and  complete  confirmation.  In  his 
Antiquities,  and  also  in  the  first  book  of  his  tract  addressed  to  Apion, 
he  informs  his  reader,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  contained 
a  history  of  five  thousand  years  ;  beginning  of  course  at  the  Creation, 
and  ending  with  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 
Now,  if  to  5 GOO,  or  rather  5017,  years  we  add  the  464  which,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  intervened  between  the  time  of  this  Persian  sovereign  and 
the  era  of  Eedemption,  we  shall  have,  as  the  period  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  <48i  years  ;  being  only  40  years  more  than  the  computations  of 
Demetrius  and  Eupolemus, — an  apparent  discrepancy  which  I  shall 
hereafter  fully  explain  and  remove.  In  truth,  we  are  warranted  to  assume 
a  coincidence  considerably  closer  than  that  now  stated;  for  several 
writers  have  adduced  satisfactory  evidence,  for  bringing  the  termination 
of  the  Scriptural  canon  thirty  or  forty  years  lower  than  the  first  ot 
Artaxerxes:  in  which  case  the  agreement  of  Josephus  and  the  two 
other  historians  of  tho  Jewish  kings  with  the  most  approved  of  modern 
chronologists  would  be  found  almost  complete.  Prideaux,  for  example, 
dates  the  close  of  the  canon  at  429  b.  c. ;  Hales  computes  it  at  423 ^ 
being  the  last  year  of  Artaxerxes ;  Usher  prefers  415,  and  Lloyd  comes 
as  far  down  as  397  b.  c.  If  we  adopt  the  calculation  of  Prideaux,  the 
result,  J429  from  the  Creation  to  the  Christian  era,  will  coincide  very 
nearly  with  the  views  of  Jackson ;  the  estimate  of  the  latter,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  being  5426.  H  we  fix  on  the  number  of  Usher,  we  shall 
have,  for  the  same  period,  541  j  years;  being  only  four  more  than  the 
amount  evolved  by  Hales,  from  a  laborious  examination  of  the  best 
authorities.  But  the  reader  will  soon  be  convinced  that  such  accom- 
modations are  not  at  all  necessaiy  to  efiect  a  complete  agreement. 

Cofuequent  conclusion  that  the  numbers  in  the  ancient  Hehreto  and 
the  Septuaaint  were  originally  the  same, — Such  a  coincidence,  it  is  ob- 
vious, could  not  be  accidental.  In  no  particular  are  authors  of  the 
best  faith  and  the  greatest  industry  found  so  frequently  to  differ  from 
one  another,  as  in  the  minute  details  of  chronology.  Ignorance  of 
transcribers,  party  views,  and  the  thousand  other  casualties  to  which 
manuscripts  are  exposed,  especially  during  times  of  intellectual  dark- 
ness, have  occasioned  such  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  even  of  contra- 
diction, in  many  of  the  most  valuable  writings  of  antiquity,  that  every 
reader  encounters  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  his  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  statements,  and  the  varying  dates,  which  inces- 
santly impede  his  progress  through  those  ancient  records.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  that  three  historians  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
at  times  and  places  considerably  removed  from  one  another,  and  who 
derived  their  materiab  from  different  sources — two  of  them  from  the 
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Septuagint,  and  the  third  from  the  Hebrew  original — and  who  yet  agree, 
not  only  in  the  aubstance  of  the  events  and  occurrences  which  they  nar- 
rate, but  even  in  the  order,  succession,  relative  distance,  and  chrono- 
logical position,  and  more  especially  in  the  length  of  the  gross  period 
which  these  events  occupied,  from  the  commencement  to  the  very  end 
of  the  series,  are  we  not  under  a  moral  necessity  to  conclude  that,  in 
regard  at  least  to  the  principal  facts  and  dates  contained  in  the  archives 
to  which  they  had  recourse,  the  original  and  the  version  must  have  been 
entirely  the  same  ?  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  Josephus  cives  his 
testimony  in  fistvour  of  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  joining  wi&  them, 
in  his  eulogy,  the  elder  Fhilo ;  saying,  that  "  they  lutd  not  erred  much 
from  the  truth "  in  their  historical  works.  But  could  he  have  made 
this  declaration  in  support  of  their  accuracy  and  information,  had  he 
perceived  a  discrepancy  between  their  chronological  reckonings  and 
that  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  the  extent  of  1461  years  ?  He  could  not 
assuredly  have  described  such  an  error  as  a  slight  mistake  that  ought  to 
pasa  without  animadversion.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  annalists  who 

S receded  him  as  compilers  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  there  was  no 
ifference  in  the  numerical  statements  of  the  G-reek  version,  as  com- 
pared with  the  text  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

No  traces  of  any  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint 
prior  to  the  second  century  after  Christ, — In  a  word,  before  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  religion,  no  traces  can  be  found  of  any 
controversy  as  to  differences  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew texts  of  the  sacred  books ;  either  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  were  then  the  two  great  sects  which  divided  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  ;  or  between  those  Jews  who  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
those  who  used  the  G-reek.'  All  the  authors  who  quote  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  that  early  period,  whether  Jews,  as  Fhilo  and  Josephus,  or  our 
Saviour,  his  apostles,  and  their  immediate  followers,  have  recourse  to 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  indiscriminately,  without  indicat- 
ing the  slightest  suspicion  in  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  latter,  or 
even  affording  the  most  distant  ground  to  imagine  that  they  were  aware 
of  any  copy  or  version,  which  contained  facts  and  dates  different  from 
those  which  were  generally  received.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
but  one  Bible  and  one  reading  of  that  Bible,  from  the  days  of  Deme- 
trius to  those  of  Josephus ;  and,  both  as  to  narrative  and  to  doctrine, 
a  quotation  from  the  Seventy  was  held  equally  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory with  a  direct  citation  from  the  original  language  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  ?  ^  By  all  persons,  whether  Jews,  Pagans,  or  Christians, 
and  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  the  Septuagint  was  regarded,  during 
four  hundred  years,  as  a  full  and  correct  version  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
oracles. 

Had  such  differences  existed  they  would  have  been  exposed  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ, — If,  as  a  learned  author  '  observes,  there  had  oeen 
then  any  such  remarkable  differences  as  we  now  find  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Greek,  the  first  century  was  the  most  proper  time 

1  WbiBton's  Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  11. 
*  Hody  de  Hist.  S.  Scrip.  Interp.  Part  I.  lib.  iiL  c.  1 ;  and  Will's  Chronology  of 
Josephus,  p.  16,  prefixed  to  U Estrange's  edition. 

>  Whiston,  &8ay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  12. 
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to  have  had  them  exposed  and  ascertained ;  for  it  was  in  this  century 
that  a  new  religion,  in  a  great  measure  opposed  to  the  Jewish,  as  then 
understood,  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  This  new  faith  all  along 
alleged  for  its  divine  authority  a  multitude  of  texts  taken  out  of  the 
Bible;  an  authority  which  was  read  and  expounded  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath  day,  and  which  was  accordingly  accessible  to 
every  Jew  who  could  compare  one  passage  of  holy  writ  with  another. 
Now,  had  the  Septuagint  version,  from  which  the  Christian  quotations 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  made,  been  then  as  different  from 
the  Hebrew  as  it  is  at  present,  and  as  it  has  certainly  been  from  the 
days  of  Origen,  it  is  morallv  impossible  that  such  variations  should  not 
have  been  discovered  and  loudly  complained  of  by  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel.  Nothing  so  much  provokes  tne  resentment,  or  affords  a  more 
justifiable  occasion  for  expressing  the  angry  feelings,  of  a  controver- 
sialist, than  the  detection  of  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  written  authorities ; 
and  no  class  of  men  have  been  more  ready  than  the  Jews  to  chastise 
the  fraud  of  their  opponents  in  this  particular,  and  to  expose  every 
spurious  or  corrupted  citation.  The  Hellenist,  it  is  true,  in  many  in- 
stances, could  not  compare  with  critical  accuracy  the  expression  of  the 
two  languages  in  which  the  word  of  divine  truth  was  contained,  nor 
weigh  the  precise  import  of  every  term  which,  in  the  original  volume, 
addressed  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  faithful :  but  such  want  of  knowledge 
could  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  researches  of  the  learned  Babbi  and 
the  sedulous  Scribe  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  nor  disarm  the  zeal  of 
the  bigoted  Pharisee,  who  had  numbered  every  word  and  letter  in  the 
holy  text,  on  which  his  faith  and  his  rites  were  supported.  Finding, 
then,  that  no  collision  of  opinion  between  Jews  and  Christians,  in 
regard  to  the  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  the  Qreek  version,  ever  took 
place  during  the  first  century  of  our  religion ;  but  that  the  original  and 
the  translation  were  equally  esteemed,  and  held  of  equal  au^ority  both 
as  to  facts  and  dates  ;  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  vanations 
which  now  appear  in  the  sacred  text  must  have  had  their  origin  at  a 
later  period. 

3.     Questian  of  whether  the  alteration  was  first  made  in  the  Hebrew  or  in 

the  Septuagint, 

Proofs  that  the  alteration  in  the  chronology  was  effected  in  the  Se- 
hrew  and  not  in  the  Septuagint, — That  a  change  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
chronology  has  been  introduced,  either  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or 
into  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  is  fully  established  ;  that  this  alteration 
was  made  in  the  former,  and  not  in  the  latter,  is,  I  think,  placed  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt ;  and  that  it  was  accomplished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  will  be  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

I.  The  Septuagint  was  widely  spread,  whilst  hut  a  few  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  were  preserved, — In  the  first  place,  from  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  Jews  dunng  their  successive  wars  with  the  Bomans,  and  particu- 
larly after  their  final  expulsion  from  their  native  country,  a  great 
number  of  their  sacred  books  was  either  destroyed  or  lost ;  while  those 
that  remained,  being  confined  to  that  single  people,  of  whom  only  a  few 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  language  of^  Moses  and  of  the  earlier 
prophets;  the  chance  of  conniption,  arising  even  from  the  ordinary 
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causes  wbich  affect  tbe  purity  of  all  manuscripts,  was  thereby  not  a 
little  increased.  The  Septuagint,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  pos- 
session not  only  of  the  learned  Jews  who  resided  in  the  various 
parts  of  Asia  IVlinor,  but,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  read 
in  their  synagogues  throughout  the  whole  of  these  {jrovinces,  as  well 
as  in  Syria,  Africa,  and  E^pt.  It  was  moreover  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  over  all  the  East,  to  whom  it  had,  in  fact,  become  the 
authorized  form  or  channel  through  which,  in  public  and  in  private, 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  written  Word  of  Gk)d.  The  ha- 
zard of  corruption  from  accident  was  thus  very  materially  diminished ; 
while  any  attempt  to  make  a  general  or  systematic  alteration  in  tbe 
ancient  chronology  must  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 
Such  an  undertaking,  it  is  evident,  could  only  succeed  where  the  copies 
of  the  sacred  volume  were  few  in  number ;  where  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written  was  not  familiarly  understood ;  and  where  tne  persons 
who  possessed  those  copies  were  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon motive,  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  their  hereditary  scruples, 
and  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  plan  and  prosecution  of  a  pious  fraud. 
2.  The  Septuagint  was  held  in  hatred  hy  the  Sabbia  in  the  firet 
eentwry  after  Christ, — The  Jews,  it  has  been  alleged,  were,  soon  after 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  placed  in  those  very  circumstances  which  we 
have  now  imagined.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  religion 
of  Christ  began  to  make  a  ra^id  progress  throughout  the  Itoman  empire  ; 
and  had  already  indeed  excited  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  more 
rigid  followers  of  the  Mosaical  law.  These  persons  were  in  a  particular 
manner  provoked,  to  find  that  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  tne  new  faith  were  diuwn  from  their  own  Scriptures ;  and  that 
every  one  who  attempted  to  impress  on  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messias  promised  to  their  fathers,  had  recourse  to 
the  writings  of  their  own  prophets,  and  to  the  sublime  descriptions  of 
the  most  admired  of  their  sacred  writers.  It  was  then  that  the  bigoted 
Jews  first  found  occasion  to  regret  the  version  of  the  Seventy.  Divine 
Providence  had  thereby  placed  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  church  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  learned  and  inquisitive  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  expressed  too  in  a  language  which  all  classes  of  men  could  read, 
and  carrying  on  them  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority,  even  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  for  correctness  and  fidelity.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Babbis  on  this  occasion  allowed  their  rage  and  disappointment  to  carry 
them  to  such  a  length  as  to  institute  an  annual  fast,  on  which  they 
cursed  the  day  that  saw  the  Septuagint  completed  ;  comparing  it  to  that 
ominous  and  fatal  hour  when  their  ancestors  made  the  golden  calf  in 
the  wilderness.^ 

1  Scaliger,  Animad.  in  Euseb.  Chron.  and  Emondat.  Temp.  Chron.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p. 
93.  From  the  fact  stated  in  the  text,  Scaliger  hastily  infers  that  the  Jews  resident  m 
Palestine  never  approved  of  the  Septuagint  translation ;  whereas  it  is  certain  not  only 
that  it  was  undertaken  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  their  Sanhedrim,  but  even 
authorized  by  that  body  to  be  everywhere  used  as  an  exact  and  foithful  interpretation 
of  their  Law.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Jews  ever  expressed 
any  objection  in  regard  to  it,  until  they  had  procured  other  yersions  of  their  ancient 
Scriptures  more  suited  to  their  views,  as  the  aaversaries  of  Christianity.  We  have,  be- 
sides, the  authority  of  Philo  for  asserting,  that  every  year,  dovm  to  nis  ovm  time,  the 
Jews  celebrated  a  public  festival  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  the  translation  of  tbe 
Seventy  was  supposed  to  have  been  made,  to  keep  alive  £e  memory  of  that  importaut 
event,  and  to  oner  their  thank^ving  to  God  for  so  great  a  benefit. 
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3.  Oeneral  ancient  belief  that  the  world  would  loit  only  6000  yearn^ 
followed  hy  a  millennium  in  which  Christ  was  to  appear. — The  early 
ChriBtian  writers  have  charged  the  Jews  with  violating  to  a  consider- 
able extent  those  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  contained 
predictions  respecting  the  time  and  character  of  the  Messias.  With 
those  general  accusations  we  have  at  present  no  further  concern  than 
as  thev  tend  to  justify  the  suspicion,  which  is  established  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  doctors  of  the  synagogue  did,  prior  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  introduce  a  material  change  into  the  chronology  of 
the  more  ancient  portion  of  their  sacred  boo^.  The  reasons  of  their 
conduct  in  taking  this  unhallowed  step  have  been  explained  as  follows. 
There  prevailed,  among  several  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  tradition, 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  traced  to  the  mysticism  of  Jewish  interpret- 
ation, that  the  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  to  last  only  six  thousand 
years  or  ages.  The  authorities  on  which  this  opinion  was  founded  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  theological  views  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  In 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  wnich,  when  used  as  a  numeral,  denotes  a 
thousand,  happens  to  be  used  six  times ;  and  hence  the  cabalists  in- 
ferred that  tnis  portion  of  the  visible  universe  was  to  terminate,  or  at 
least  to  undergo  a  complete  change,  when  six  millenary  periods  had 
performed  their  round.  Again,  because  six  days  were  employed  by 
Almighty  Gk)d  in  the  creation  of  the  globe,  after  which  he  rested  on 
the  seventh ;  and  as  with  Him  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years ;  it  was  concluded  by  the  learned  amongst 
the  Jews,  that  the  world  was  to  continue  only  six  thousand  years; 
and  that,  upon  the  completion  of  this  period,  there  was  to  succeed  a 
Sabbath  of  corresponding  length,  a  millennium  of  rest,  and  peace,  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment.  The  belief  of  this  singular  notion  has  been 
detected  in  the  writings  of  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians.  It  is 
traced  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  in  Hesiod,  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Darius 
Hystaspis,  the  king  of  the  Medes,  and  in  Hermes  Trismegistus,  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  Egyptian  learning  and  science.  Plato  quotes  from 
Orpheus  the  same  mystical  doctrine ;  handing  down  to  more  recent 
times  the  persuasion  of  the  first  generations  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  earth,  which  was  given  to  them  for  a  habitation  during  six  ages, 
was  doomed  in  the  seventh  to  be  consumed  by  fire.^  The  opinion  was 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Timotheus,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who 
observed,  that  upon^the  sixth  day  G-od  made  man,  and  man  fell  by  sin ; 
BO  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  Hexchiliad,  or  sixth  millenary  age  of  the 
world,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  man  by  his  cross  and  resur- 
rection.* 

Messianic  prophecies  expunged  hy  the  Jews  and  the  Hebrew  ehrono' 
logy  altered,-~rhia  notion  of  six  days'  creation,  as  implying  that  the 
world  should  continue  in  its  present  state  six  thousand  years,  and  then 
be  destroyed  or  changed,  has,  as  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  no  foundation  in 
Scripture ;  nor  is  the  word  day,  there,  ever  used  as  meaning  figuratively 

'  *E«Ta  Iv  yivi^  KaraKawrtrtu  gSoftoc  iiiSrjc*  [In  the  BOTenth  age  the  hidden  cre- 
ation shall  be  consumed. — £d.]    Fhilebos,  p.  157. 

'  See  a  volume  by  John  Gregory,  prebenoary  of  Salisbury,  entitled,  **  Gregorii  Post- 
huma,"  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Gurgany,  B.D.,  of  Merton  College,  in  the  year  1650; 
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a  thousand  years ;  neither  is  this  implied  iu  the  expressions  of  the 
Psalmist  or  of  St.  Peter ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  both  the 
ancient  Jews  and  Christians  so  understood  it.  As  they  agreed  that 
the  world  was  to  end,  and  a  new  state  of  things  to  begin,  after  six  thou- 
sand years  were  completed ;  so  they  also  agreed,  that  Christ  was  to 
come  in  the  sixth  millennium ;  and  this  latter  period  they  identified 
with  that  which  in  Scripture  is  called  "  the  last  days,"  "  the  last  times," 
and  "  the  coming  ages," — phrases  which  were  unanimously  interpreted 
as  denoting  the  era  of  the  Messias,  and  the  great  events  which  were  to 
follow  his  appearance.^  The  prevalence  of  these  opinions  and  expect- 
ations, however  ill-founded  and  even  absurd  they  may  seem,  enables  us 
to  discover  the  principal  motive  which  actuated  the  Jews,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  iu  their  attempt  to  vitiate  the  most 
ancient  of  their  chronides.  Their  rejection  of  Christ  rendered  neces- 
sary an  extensive  change  in  their  dates  and  calculations ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  assertions  of  Justin  Martyr  and  other  primitive  apologists 
for  our  holy  faith,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  fraudulent  purpose  was 
realized  to  a  considerable  extent.  "  I  entreat  vou  to  remember,"  says 
the  Father  now  named,  when  addressing  Trypho  the  Jew,  "  that  your 
Babbis  have  taken  away  entirely  many  texts  of  Scriptiire  from  that 
version  which  was  made  by  the  Elders  who  were  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy ;  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  Jesus  who  suffered  death  upon 
the  cross  was  both  Gk>d  and  man ;  and  wherein  it  was  also  predicted, 
that  he  was  to  be  crucified  and  submit  to  the  power  of  the  grave.  These 
texts,  because  I  know  that  your  nation  now  rejects  them,  I  will  not 
insist  upon  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  but  shall  content  myself  with 
appealing  to  those  prophecies  and  descriptions  respecting  the  divine 
power,  which  are  still  allowed  to  remain  in  your  sacred  books."  After 
quoting  a  passage  from  Jeremiah,  which  the  Christian  author  applies 
to  the  point  in  cSscussion,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  views  adopted 
hy  the  church,  he  reminds  his  antagonist,  that  the  text  in  question  was 
still  found  in  certain  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  continue  to  be 
read  in  the  synagogues ;  for,  says  he,  this  portion  of  holy  writ  has  been 
but  lately  expung^  by  your  doctors  ;  ana  that  on  account  of  the  un- 
answerable demonstration  which  was  founded  upon  it,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Christ,  against  whom  it  was  predicted 
that  they  would  take  counsel,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death.'  But 
the  species  of  corruption  which  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
our  inquiry,  is  that  which  respects  the  dates  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  rather  than  the  narrative  and  predictions  which  it  sets  forth ;  and 

^  TheopompiiB,  who  flourished  341  years  before  Chris^  relates  that  the  Persian  Magi 
tai^ht,  that  tne  present  state  of  things  would  continue  six  thousand  years ;  after  which, 
ha^  or  death  would  he  destroyed,  and  men  would  he  happjr,  and  live  without  food,  and 
their  bodies  would  cast  no  shadows  (heing  refined  and  spiritualized).  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Zoroastres,  the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  that  the  earth,  after  the  ^neral 
dissolution  and  destruction  of  Arimanius  (the  evil  principle),  would  all  he  a  plain,  and 
make  one  city,  wherein  men  would  live  together  in  a  happy  state,  and  all  use  one  Ian 
gnage. — ^Apud  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.,  as  ouoted  hy  Jackson,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

'  Just.  Mar.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  Historia  Literaria,  Part  II.  in 
Joseph,  remarks,  that  **  Judseis  solenne  erat,  postquam  Eeligio  Christiana  invaluerat, 
omnia  lihrorum  suorum  loca,  yel  corrumpere  vel  suhtrahere,  quihus  fides  Christiana 
niteretur."  [It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  after  the  Christian  Religion  had  hegun  to 
prevail,  either  to  corrupt  or  expunge  all  those  places  in  their  books  hy  which  the  Chris- 
tian faith  mi;rht  he  exhihited.— Ed.] 
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in  this  department,  we  have  great  reason  to  saspect  that  the  alterations 
were  more  extensive  and  systematic  than  in  any  other.  A  learned 
author,  the  celebrated  Abulfuragius,  asserts  that  the  Jews,  believing  it 
to  have  been  foretold  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that  Christ  was  to 
be  sent  in  the  last  times,  in  order  to  produce  a  reason  or  apology  for 
rejecting  him,  altered  the  chronology  of  the  world.  The  different 
epochs,  ne  observes,  being  computed  by  the  generations  of  the  patri- 
archs, or  the  age  at  which  the  eldest  sons  were  bom,  the  Babbis  sub- 
tracted from  Adam's  age  when  he  begat  Seth  a  hundred  years,  and 
added  them  to  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  they  did  the  same  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  his  posterity  down  to  Abraham.  Thus  it  was  made  to 
appear,  by  their  new  computation,  that  Christ  was  manifested  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fifth  millennium,  near  to  the  middle  of  the  period 
to  which  the  duration  of  the  earth  was  to  be  limited,  being,  according 
to  their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  not  more  than  seven  thousand 
years  in  all.  Therefore,  said  they,  we  are  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  world ;  and  the  epoch  appointed  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  the  computation  ot  the  Sep- 
tuamnt,  he  concludes,  showed  that  Christ  did  aictuallv  come  in  the 
sixui  millenary  age  of  the  world ;  the  very  time  at  which  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  led  mankind  to  expect  his  advent.' 

Augtutine^s  opinion  th<U  the  change  was  ejected  hy  an  early  tran* 
scriber  routed, — Augustine,  in  like  manner,  relates  that  the  Jews  were 
suspected  of  having  corrupted  their  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
ana  particularly^  of  having  altered  the  venerations  and  lives  of  the  an- 
tediluvian patriarchs ;  and  this  they  did,  he  says,  out  of  dislike  to  the 
Christians,  and  in  order  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  used  by  the  latter,  not  only  in  their  churches  during  the 
public  service,  but  also  in  their  writings  and  controversies  with  the 
adherents  of  the  synagogue.  Though  he  saw  clearly  that  all  the  tempt- 

1  Differentiam  compntiis  LXX.  interpretom  et  Hebrteoram  ab  anno  mundi  ad 
Abrahamnm  doctoribiu  Jndseorum  (adscribendam^,  nam  cum  pronnnciatum  esset  in  leee 
et  prophetis  de  Measia,  missom  iri  ipsnm  in  uUtmit  ttmportbut^^  nee  aliud  esset  Bao- 
binu  antiquioribns  commentum  quo  Christum  rejicerent,  quam  ri  hominum  aetates  qui- 
bus  dig:noflceretur  mundi  Epocha  mutarent :  subtraxerunt  de  rita  Adami  donee  nascere- 
tur  Seth  centum  annoe,  eoeque  reliquiae  ipsiuB  Tits  addiderunt ;  idemque  fecerunt  in 
yitis  reliquorum  Adami  filiorum  usque  ad  Abrahamum ;  atque  ita  factum  est  ut  indicet 
iptomm  computus  manifestatum  esse  Christum  millenario  quinto  (ineunte)  prope  acce- 
aente  ad  meoium  annorum  mundi,  qui  omnes,  secundum  ipsos,  futuri  sunt  septies  mille : 
Not  adhuo  in  medio  temporis  twnutf  et  nondum  adett  tempue  cidventui  Meenm  detigna- 
turn.  At  computus  Septuaginta  indicat  manifestatum  esse  Christum  millenario  sexto  atque 
adfuisse  tempus  ipsius.  [The  different  computation  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Hebrew,  of  the  period  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  until  Abraham,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  doings  of  the  Jewish  Doctors.  For  when  it  was  declared  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  concerning  Messiah,  that  he  should  come  in  the  kut  timet,  there 
was  no  way  left  for  the  ancient  Kabbins  by  which  they  might  reject  Christ,  unless  they 
altered  the  ages  of  the  men  from  whom  the  epochs  of  the  world  were  calculated.  So 
they  subtracted  a  hundred  years  frtmi  the  time  that  Adam  li?ed  before  the  birth  of 
Setn,  and  added  them  to  the  rest  of  his  life,— doing  the  same^in  the  case  of  each  of 
Adam's  sons  until  Abraham.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  their  computation  makes  Christ 
to  have  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  millenary  period,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  middle  age  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  all  of  them,  was  to  last  seven  thou- 
sand years.  Hence  they  said,  **  We  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  time,  and  the  period  de- 
signated for  the  advent  of  Messiah  has  not  yet  arrived."^  But  the  Septuagint  com- 
putation shows  that  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  sixth  millenarium,  and  came  at  his 
appointed  time.— Ed.]    Hist,  Dyn.  Edit,  Pocoeke^  p.  72,  73. 
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atlon  to  vitiate  the  sacred  text  was  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  Doctors, 
and  that  the  Greek  translators  could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to 
depart  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  which  lay  before  them, 
Augustine  was  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  either  party  could  have 
intentionally  altered  the  divine  oracles ;  thinking  it  more  probable  that 
the  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Alexandrian  version,  had 
originated  in  the  wish  entertained  by  an  early  transcriber  to  render 
the  generations  of  the  patriarchs  more  natural,  and  less  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  total  length  of  their  lives. ^  But  the  African  bishop  was 
not  aware  that  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  at  which 
the  version  was  made,  before  any  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  ever  imagined  to  exist.  He  appears  not  to 
have  known  that,  between  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  ana  the  birth  ot 
Christ,  there  flourished  several  authors,  such  as  Demetrius,  Fhilo,  Eu- 
phorus,  Eupolemus,  and  Alexander  Polyhistor;  in  whose  writings, 
compiled  from  the  books  of  Moses,  we  find  the  events,  numbers,  dates, 
and  even  proper  names,  agreeing  with  the  t«xt  of  the  Septuagint,  but 
varying  in  manv  essential  points  from  the  modem  Hebrew.^  Nor  did 
he  advert  to  the  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  volumes  of 
Josephus,  who  drew  the  materials  of  his  great  work  from  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  had  the  version  of  the  Seventy  in 
his  possession  with  which  te  compare  his  narrative  as  he  went  along, 
there  is  found,  not  only  an  ample  confirmation  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  Greek  translation,  regarded  simply  as  a  literary  performance, 
but  also  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that,  even  in  the  time  of  that 
renowned  histerian,  there  was  no  difierence  between  the  original  and 
the  version  in  respect  either  of  fact  or  of  date.  The  alterations,  there- 
fore, to  which  I  allude  could  not  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  era  of 
Josephus :  their  origin,  as  I  have  already  observed,  must  be  sought  for 
at  a  period  considerably  later. 

4.  UTew  Gh'eek  translation  of  the  Scriptures  hy  Aquila,  in  opposition 
to  the  Septua^nt :  its  character, — It  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
year  130  that  the  Jews  introduced  their  abbreviated  system  of  ancient 
chronology.  A  short  time  before  the  date  now  mentioned,  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was  brought  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  their  leading  Babbis, — the  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
into  discredit  the  venerable  work  of  the  Seventy  ;  and,  by  degrees,  to 
supersede  the  use  of  it  altogether  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue. 
This  dishonest  task  was,  in  the  year  128,  performed  by  Acjuila,  a  learn- 
ed man,  and  originally  a  Pagan  priest ;  but  who,  after  having  embraced 
Christianity,  was,  for  his  immoral  conduct,  expelled  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Jews,  to  whose 
religion  he  soon  afterwards  became  a  bigoted  convert.  The  liberties 
which  Aquila  used  with  the  original  were  soon  perceived  and  exposed. 
Epiphanius,  for  instance,  charges  him  with  a  studied  deviation  from 
the  meaning  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  with  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  a 
sense  altogether  new,  m  order  to  invalidate  the  testimonies  contained 
in  Moses  and  the  prophets  concerning  Christ.  Nor  was  this  translator 
satisfied  with  new  glosses  and  unauthorized  interpretations;  for  the 

1^  Aagustine  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  c.  11 — 13. 
Vossios,  Castigationes  ad  Script.  Goo.  Horn,  et  Dodicat. 
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Bame  author  adds,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  violate  the  in- 
tegritj  of  the  Hebrew  texti' 

The  Seder  Olam  Bahha  and  version  of  Symmachus. — Two  years 
after  the  publication  of  Aquila's  version,  there  appeared  a  work,  en- 
titled Seder  Olam  Bdbha,  or  the  Great  Chronicle  ol  the  "World ;  which 
presented  to  the  Jews  the  first-fruits  of  those  labours  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianitv  had  bestowed  upon  the  Hebrew  writings.  This 
curtailed  system  of  chronology  was  put  forth  under  the  name  of  Babbi 
Josi,  and  &voured  by  the  countenance  and  recommendation  of  the  no- 
torious Akiba ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  supported  the  pretensions 
of  Barchocab,  the  rebal  and  Mse  Christ,  and  at  lensith  shared  the  fate 
of  that  wretched  impostor.  The  translation  of  Aquuia  was  followed,  at 
the  distance  of  about  sixty  years,  bv  the  version  of  Sjrmmachus ;  which, 
being  at  once  more  faithful  as  well  as  more  serious  in  its  style,  gradu- 
ally attained  the  object  which  the  other  was  meant  to  serve;  and 
superseded,  among  the  Jews  at  least,  the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  which, 
till  that  period,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish. 

Date  of  {he  adoption  of  the  chronology  indicated  by  the  publication  of 
the  Seder  Olam  Babha, — The  publication  of  the  Seder  Olam  Bahha  may 
with  certainty  be  regarded  as  markins^  the  epoch  at  which  the  Jews 
altered  their  genealo^es,  and  chane^ed  the  dates  of  the  great  events 
which  are  recorded  in  their  sacrea  books ;  at  which,  in  a  word,  thev 
adopted  Iheir  abbreviated  scheme  of  ancient  chronology.  But,  although 
this  corruption  was  introduced  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  130,  it 
appears  not  either  to  have  been  readily  received,  or  to  have  made  at 
the  outset  a  rapid  progress.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died 
in  A.  n.  181,  was  the  first  Christian  chronologer  who  attempted  to 
compute  the  age  of  the  world  from  the  facts  and  dates  only  which  are 
contained  in  the  Bible;  and,  in  pursuing  this  object,  as  he  did  not 
copy  the  statements  of  the  Septuagint,  he  must  have  been  possessed  of 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or,  at  least,  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
had  escaped  the  innovations  of  Aauila  and  of  Babbi  Josi.  In  his  third 
book  to  Autolicus,  we  find  that  the  bishop  reckoned  2362  years  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  103  6  from  the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  which 
took  place  two  years  after  the  Flood,  to  the  birth  of  Isaac, — a  comput- 
ation which  gives  938  vears  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
These  dates,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  are  incorrect,  the  former  being  too 
high,  and  the  latter  teo  low ;  but  that  he  did  not  take  them  from  the 

^  I  De  Meruuris  et  PonderibuSj  cap.  15. — "  Aqnfla,"  says  he,  **  set  about  his  transla- 
tion, not  ^m  an  npright  intention,  but  that  he  mifht  corrupt  some  texts,  in  opposition 
to  the  interpretations  of  the  Se|)tuagint,  and  ^ut  a  oifferent  sense  on  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture,  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  shame  m  deserting  Christianity/'  Of  these  cor- 
ruptions and  depravations  he  declares  he  could  produce  a  whole  catalogue. 

Dr.  Kennicot  informs  us,  that  he  found  in  the  Bodleian  librarjr,  among  the  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  a  tract  written  in  Greek,  containing  the  following  characteristic  no- 
tice relatiye  to  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  new  version  :—**  Aauila,"  says  this  authority, 
**  being  filled  with  much  rage,  and  im^nin^  mischief  in  his  neart,  was  transported  bj 
an  unjust  enry ;  and,  anathematizing  Christianity,  he  became  a  Jew :  and  haring  assi- 
duously learned  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  elements,  and  being  superficially  instructed 
in  the  Hebrew  tonrue,  he  interpreted  Scripture,  wishing  to  conceal  the  testimonies  con- 
cerning Christ  Whenever,  therefore,  you  find  in  the  Hebrew,— for  even  there  also  he 
obliterated,-— or  in  the  Greek,  the  testimonies  concerning  Christ  disguised,  know  that  it 
was  the  insidious  contrivance  of  Aquila." — See  Kermtcaft  Diasertationa  on  the  State 
of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text. 
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-fieptuagint  is  evident,  first,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  both  different 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  next,  irom  his  omission  of 
the  second  Cainan,  the  son  of  Arphazad,  whose  name,  in  that  part  of 
holy  writ,  is  found  only  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy. 

Qradual  introduction  of  the  abbreviated  chronoloay  into  the  Hebrew 
Bibles, — Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  abbreviated  cnronology  was  not 
generally  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Bible  till  a  period  considerably 
kter  than  the  times  of  Theophilus ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  observe  that  Eusebius,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  discovered  in  the  Hebrew  copies  which  he  consulted,  different 
accounts  of  the  ancient  eras, — some  manuscripts  following  the  larger, 
and  others  exhibiting  the  shorter,  or  curtailed  computation.  For  this 
reason,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain,  he  admitted  into 
his  Chronieon  a  different  number  from  that  which  he  had  inserted  in 
his  Evangelical  Preparation^  as  the  length  of  the  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  founaation  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Ejection  of  the  Septuagint  by  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ, — On  this  subject  a  judicious  writer  ob- 
serves, that ''  although  the  G-reek  version,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  was  esteemed  as  true  and  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  by 
all,  both  Christians  and  Jews, — those  Jews,  I  mean,  who  used  the 
Septuagint,  and  those  also  that  used  the  Hebrew, — yet,  aflej  the  be- 
grinning  of  that  century,  the  very  Jews  who  had  used  the  Greek  began 
to  call  in  question  its  authority,  as  not  su£&ciently  true  and  consonant 
with  the  Hebrew  text.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason 
it  was  that  they  at  this  time  began  to  raise  a  controversy  about  the 
authority  of  this  version.  The  case  was  this:  the  Christians  were 
wont  to  produce  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  against  the  Jews  out  of 
this  Greek  version.  The  Jews  were  therefore  obliged  to  appeal  from 
that  Greek  version,  which  alone  the  Christians  then  understood,  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  which  they  understood  not ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
arguments  of  the  Christians,  they  translated  their  original  Scriptures 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint." ' 


partie 

H< 

prates.    Mais  comme  ils  yirent  que  les  Clirdtieiu  se  fondoient'enti^rement'sur  cette 

yenion,  ils  la  decri^rent ;  et  ce  qui  est  assez  etonnant,  c'est  que  Ics  Juifo  qui  ayoient 

admir^  la  yenion  des  Septante,  comme  un  ouyrage  diyin,  la  regard^rentensuite  comme 

un  liyre  funeste  et  maudit  de  Dieu.   Us  feignirent  que  la  terre  fiit  oouyerte  de  ten^bres 


Hellemstes,  ne  peut  Stre  attribu^  qu!k  Tenyie  qu'ils  port^rent  aux  Chretiens.  [The 
translatioii  of  the  Seycnty  had  been  read  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Synaeognes  during 
seyeral  ages.  The  Jews  had  asserted  that  it  agreed  word  for  word  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  had  attributed  it,  not  to  simple  interpreters,  but  to  prophets  inspire  by 
God.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  Christians  rested  entirely  upon  tnis  translation,  they 
cried  it  down ;  and,  what  is  equally  astomshin^,  those  yery  Jews  who  had  admired  the 
yersion  of  the  Seyenty  as  a  diyine  work,  thencetorth  regarded  it  as  an  eyil  book,  and  as 
accursed  of  God.  They  pretended  that  the  earth  was  coyered  with  darkness  for  three 
days,  because  the  Law  haa  been  translated  into  Greek  ;  and  they  ordered  an  annual  fast 
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5.    Oharacter  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  aenealopeal  tables  of 
the  Jewish  Babbis, — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  m)m  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity which  was  excited  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  by  the 
recriminations  of  a  long  and  sometimes  a  very  bitter  controversy,  the 
charges  of  corruption  advanced  by  the  latter  against  the  former  were 
occasionally  carried  too  far.     But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  regard  to  their  genealogical  tables,  the  Babbis  of  the  school  of 
Tiberias  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  original  text ;  and  nothing 
proves  so  unanswerably  that  such  changes  were  actually  introduced,  as 
the  traces  which  still  remain  of  the  method  according  to  which  those 
learned  doctors  effected  their  purpose.     For  example,  in  order  to 
diminish,  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  years,  the  period  between  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge,  it  was  only  necessary,  as  I  have  alreadv  re- 
marked, to  subtract  a  hundred  years  from  the  generation  of  six  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  residue  of  their 
lives.  But,  to  accomplish  this  object  vrithout  falling  into  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  extending  the  lives  of  Noah's  father  and  grandfather  be- 
yond the  Flood,  it  was  found  indispensable  to  allow  their  generations  to 
remain  unaltered ;  and  thus,  while  Enos  is  represented  as  becoming  a 
fJEtther  at  po,  Cainan  at  70,  and  Malaleel  at  o^,  Methuselah  does  not 
behold  his  progeny  till  he  has  attained  the  maturer  age  of  187,  nor 
Lamech  until  he  has  reached  his  182nd  year.     The  management  which 
had  become  necessary  to  adjust  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  every  case,  betrays  the  vitiating  hand  of  the 
Itabbi.     The  exceptions,  in  fact,  expose  the  corrupt  intention  of  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  innovation  proceeded;   for,  as  Enos 
Uved  to  the  age  of  905,  Cainan  to  910,  and  Malaleel  to  895,  we  can  see 
no  cause  why  they  should  have  married  100  years  earlier  than  Methu- 
selah, whose  sum  of  life  was  not  much  greater,  and  more  especiallv 
than  Lamech,  who  died  at  the  age  of  777.     We  can  discover  no  intel- 
ligible ground  for  these  singularities ;  but  we  can  perceive,  at  the  first 
glance,  a  powerful  reason  why  the  generations  of  Methuselah  and 
Lamech  should  not  be  shortened,  and  the  residue  of  their  lives  length- 
ened ;  and  we  conclude,  that  the  hundred  years  were  not  taken  from 
the  former  and  added  to  the  latter,  merely  because  such  a  change 
would  have  extended  the  duration  of  their  lives  considerably  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  antediluvian  world.    The  same  remarks,  somewhat 
modified,  appljp^  to  the  case  of  Jared. — **The  Jews,*'  says  the  author  of 
the  Chronolodcal  Antiquities,  "  had  a  mind  to  have  left  out  a  century 
in  the  ages  of  all  the  patriarchs  before  they  begat  children,  and  to  have 
added  it  to  the  after-term  of  their  lives ;  but  they  found  that,  if  they 
dropped  the  centuries  of  the  a^es  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech, 
before  they  begat  children,  as  they  had  done  of  all  the  rest,  and  added 
them  to  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  they  must  by  this  reckoning  have 
extended  their  lives  beyond  the  Flood,  contrary  to  the  history  of 
Scripture.    The  Flood  would  have  been  placed  in  the  year  of  the  world 

to  be  perpetually  kept  in  conseqnence  of  that  event  They  even  forbade  for  the  fdtnre 
to  write  ue  Law  in  any  characters  except  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  or  to  communicate  the 
text  of  Scripture  to  tne  Chrutians,  or  even  to  teach  them  the  Hebrew  language. — 
A  change  so  prompt  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  principally  of  those  who  were  not 
HellenisU.  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  envy  they  bore  towards  the  Christians.— Ed.] 
Simon,  Histoire  Cntique  de  Vieux  Testament,  liv.  i;  chap.  17. 
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1356 ;  and  Jared,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  460,  and  lived  962  years, 
would  have  died  in  the  year  1422,  which  would  have  been  66  years 
after  the  Flood.  Methuselah  would  be  bom,  by  the  same  computation, 
in  the  year  587 ;  and,  living  960  years,  would  have  died  in  the  year 
I  j j6,  and  200  years  after  the  Flood.  Lamech,  also,  would  be  bom  in 
the  year  674,  and,  living  777  years,  would  die  in  the  year  1451,  which 
is  9 j  years  after  the  Flood.  On  this  account  the  Jews,  not  daring  to 
shorten  the  lives  of  their  patriarchs,  left  the  original  numbers  standing 
before  Methuselah  and  Lamech,  and  the  Western  Jews  also  before 
Jared ;  though  they  took  away  the  century  before  Enoch,  and  added  it 
to  the  rest  of  his  age  after  he  begat  children,  because  his  life  was  not 
half  so  long  as  any  of  the  rest  of  me  antediluvians,  he  being  translated 
into  heaven  when  he  had  lived  36^  years.*'  The  management  here, 
with  respect  to  Enoch,  after  having  passed  over  Jared,  is  certainly  a 
strong  proof  of  rabbinical  interference. 

Further  proof  of  the  undue  curtailment  of  the  genealogies. — It  has 
been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  that  men  should  enter  into  the  relations  of  matrimony  before 
they  have  passed  a  ninth  or  tenth  part  of  their  lives ;  and  that  it  is,  in 
fjAct,  not  more  likely  than  that  children,  in  our  days,  should  become 
parents  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  As  a  proof,  too,  that  the  gener- 
ations of  the  more  ancient  patriarchs  have  oeen  unduly  curtailed,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sons  of  ifoah,  who  were 
all  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  Deluge,  had  not  then  begun  to 
have  children ;  and  it  is  probable,  as  Jackson  remarks,  that  they  had 
not  been  long  married ;  or  would  not  even  have  been  married  so  soon, 
had  it  not  been  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  mankind  after  the 
Flood,  that  they  should  take  wives  with  them  into  the  ark ;  and  yet  the 
full  extent  of  their  lives,  compared  with  that  of  their  forefathers,  was 
considerably  diminished.  We  find  that  Shem,  one  of  their  number,  had 
a  son  two  years  after  the  Flood,  when  he  was  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  the  other  two  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
Japhet,  seems  to  have  been  older  than  Shem,  had  children  at  so  early 
a  period ;  and  surely  it  is'  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  patriarchs 
should  have  been  older  before  they  became  fathers  than  several  of  their 
ancestors,  whose  lives  were  from  three  to  five  hundred  years  longer.* 

6.  The  extent  of  the  abbreviations  of  the  chronology  varied  in  dif 
f event  schools :  difference  between  the  schools  of  Baibylon  and  Tiberias. — 
Another  presumption  against  the  integrity  of  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
in  point  of  ancient  chronology,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Jews  themselves  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  alterations 
which  appeared  necessary  for  the  construction  of  their  new  system  of 
dates,  but  have  pushed  their  curtailments  further  in  some  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  than  they  have  thought  it  expedient  to  carry  them  in 
others.  For  example,  the  Babylonian  Jews  shorten  the  period  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge  a  century  more  than  their  brethren  in  the 
West, — placing  the  Flood  in  the  year  of  the  world  1556,  instead  of 
i6j6;  and  this  difierence  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  subtraction 
of  100  years  from  the  generation  of  Jared,  which  were  added,  of 
course,  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.     In  this  arrangement  we  see  the 

^  Jackson's  Chronological  Antiquities,  toI.  i.  p.  51. 
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Operation  of  the  same  principle,  as  it  was  employed  by  tho  Babbis  in 
toe  two  great  seminaries  of  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and  limited,  too,  in 
its  application  by  similar  considerations.  The  object  of  both  was  to 
abbreviate  the  annals  of  the  antediluvian  world,  without  either  affect* 
ing  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  who  preceded  Noah,  or  carrying 
their  lives  beyond  the  period  which  was  imperatively  determined  by 
the  narrative  of  their  sacred  historian.  The  doctors  of  the  Eastern 
school  carried  to  its  utmost  practicable  limits  the  scheme  which  had 
been  suggested  to  them  by  their  brethren  of  the  West ;  whereas  the 
leading  men  in  Judea  satisfied  themselves  with  a  more  sparing  exercise 
of  authority,  and  restricted  the  diminution  of  the  nine  generations 
from  Adam  down  to  the  son  of  Lamech,  to  six  hundred  years.  It  was 
enoueh  for  the  former  of  these  learned  bodies  that  they  found,  upon 
calcination,  that  the  removal  of  a  hundred  years  from  the  generation  of 
Jared  to  the  after-term  of  his  life  was  perfectly  consistent  vnth  the 
time  of  his  death ;  which  took  place  a  century  and  somewhat  more  be- 
fore the  epoch  which  they  had  nxed  for  the  Deluge. 

Oreaier  corrtapiion  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — But  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  in  respect  to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  is 
even  more  corrupt  than  the  Hebrew  text,  whether  of  Babylon  or  of 
Tiberias.     Accoraing  to  this  authority,  the  interval  from  Adam  to  the 

feneral  Deluge  is  reduced  to  1307  years, — being  349  less  than  the 
ewish  computation,  and  949  less  than  the  tables  of  Josephus, 
founded  upon  the  original  records  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  The 
process  of  abbreviation  seems  to  have  been  conducted  as  follows:— 
A  century  was  taken  away,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  generations 
of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech  f  after  which,  for  what  reason  is 
not  apparent,  29  years  were  deducted  from  the  last  of  these  patri- 
archs before  he  became  the  father  of  Noah,  and  20  from  Methuselah 
before  he  became  the  parent  of  Lamech.  But  the  authors  of  this 
scheme  soon  perceived  that,  to  secure  consistence,  they  must  carry 
their  innovations  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  at  first  contem- 
plated. They  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  abstain,  in  the  three 
instances  just  mentioned,  from  adding  the  century,  which  they  took 
from  the  generation,  to  the  residue  of  life,  but  even  to  deduct  another 
century  from  the  total  amount  of  these  patriarchs*  years,  that  they 
might  not  encumber  their  calculations  by  an  inconvenient  longevity. 
It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  by  a  reference  to  the  Table  given  at  page 
52,  that  the  Samaritan  chronologists  restrict  the  life  of  Jared  to  847 
instead  of  962 ;  that  of  Methuselah  to  720  instead  of  969 ;  and  that  of 
Lamech  to  6^^  instead  of  777.  The  result  proves  satisfactorily  the 
object  of  these  gross  corruptions :  the  three  ancients,  whose  names 
have  just  been  stated,  are  ail  made  to  die  in  the  same  year,  and  that, 
too,  the  very  year  of  the  Flood  I 

Gradual  vituUion  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — A  great  degree  of 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  On  the 
authority  of  Eusebius,^  Montfaucon,^  and  Jackson,^  wo  are  warranted 
in  concluding  that  Origen  had  a  copy  of  it ;  and  even  that,  in  his 
time,  the  chronology  of  this  venerable  edition  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  sacred  writings  did  not  differ  from  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew. 

1  £ccl.  Hist.  lib.  yi.  c.  16.  '  Montfauc.  Hexapla,  p.  158. 

'  Jackson,  Chron.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  55. 
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But  before  tbe  days  of  Eusebius  the  alterations  mentioned  above  Lad 
been  generally  introduced ;  whence  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the 
influence  of  Jewish  prejudice  must  hare  extended  to  the  Samaritan 
Scriptures  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  produced  in  them 
the  corruptions  which  continue  till  the  present  time.  It  follows  from 
this  view,  that  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Samaritan  text,  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  version  of  tlie  Seventy,  were 
graoual  and  progressive.  The  numeration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
appears  to  have  been  altered  systemaiically,  and  all  at  once ;  whereas 
the  Samaritans  must  have  proceeded  in  the  work  of  vitiation  by 
degrees,  and  at  different  times, — a  fact  which  seems  proved  by  the 
variations  which  have  been  detected  in  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  passed  through  the  hands  of  Origen  and  Eusebius.  At  first 
they  did  not  venture  to  shorten  the  lives  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and 
Lamech,  but  only  took  away  a  hundred  years  from  the  generation  of 
the  eldest  of  these  patriarchs,  and  added  them  to  the  residue  of  his 
life.  In  this  they  imitated  the  Eastern  Jews,  who,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  diminished  thereby  the  period  between  the  Creation  and  the 
general  Deluge  a  century  more  than  their  brethren  in  Judea  judged  it 
tight  to  shorten  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  their  genealogical  alterations  had  not  proceeded  to  any 
greater  length.  But  after  this  date  the  Samaritan  doctors  became  less 
scrupulous.  To  give  a  uniform  and  consistent  air  to  their  system,  they 
withdrew  a  century  from  the  generations  of  Methuselah  and  Lamech ; 
and  then,  that  their  lives  might  not  extend  beyond  the  Flood,  they 
made  a  suitable  deduction  from  the  total  amount  of  their  years.  In  the 
ease  of  Methuselah,  this  deduction  exceeded  two  centuries.^ 

7.  l^e  abbreviated  chKonohay  not  extended  to  other  ancient  xoritings. 
— It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that,  though  the  Jewish  Eabbis  changed 
the  dates  and  numbers  contained  in  the  Mosaical  Scriptures,  they  did 
not  comprehend,  in  their  new  scheme,  certain  other  ancient  writings, 
which  recognised  the  more  correct  and  extensive  chronology. 

Agreement  between  the  booh  of  Enoch  and  the  Septuagint  chronology. 
— ^The  book  of  Enoch,  for  example,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  patriarch  of  that  name,  and  which  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
Eupolemus,^  by  the  apostle  Jude,*  by  St.  Peter,*  as  well  as  by  other 
Christian  authors  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  narrates  a  fact, 
which,  while  it  agrees  with  the  numeration  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Josephus,  and  consequently  with  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
were  read  by  that  historian,  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  altered 
dates  of  the  modern  Jewish  Bible.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  this 
apocryphal  tract,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jared,  being  the  1070th  year  of 
the  world,*  the  Watchers,  or  Egregori,  who,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  are  called  the  sons  of  God,  came  down  from  the  high  countrv 
of  Eden  to  the  lower  districts  of  Susiana ;  where,  falling  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  daughters  of  men,  or  descendants  of  Cain,  they  took  to 
themselves  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose.  Now,  this  narrative  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  chronology  of  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint ; 
for,  according  to  these  authorities,  Jared  was  bom  in  the  year  01  the 

^  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  57.         '  Eusebii  Priep.  EvangeL  lib.  ix.  c.  17. 
'  Jude,  yer.  14.        *  Second  Epistle,  ii.  4.        *  See  Synccl.  Chronograpbia. 
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world  960,  and  Enoch  in  the  year  11 22;  conaequentlj  the  daya  of 
Jared,  which  were  limited  by  these  two  points,  corresponded  with  the 
descent  of  the  pious  children  of  Seth,  on  the  occasion  which  has  just 
been  described.  But  it  corresponds  not  at  all  with  the  numbers  of 
the  modem  Hebrew  text,  which  places  the  birth  of  Jared  in  460,  and 
that  of  his  son  in  622,  and  thereby  makes  ''  the  days"  of  the  former  of 
these  patriarchs  terminate  at  the  last  of  the  dates  now  specified ;  being 
448  years  before  the  time  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  ^och,  as  syn- 
chronizing with  part  of  the  generation  of  Jared,  which  did  not  end 
until  fifty-two  years  after  the  event  in  question.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will,  it  is  presumed,  be  read^  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Jackson, 
who  thinks,  that  "  this  ancient  testmiony,  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  a 
great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  G-reek  chronology  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  must  have  originally  agreed  with  it."  ^ 
Another  passage  from  the  same  ancient  book,  cited  by  Alexander 
Polyhistor,^  stiU  further  confirms  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
gives  strength  to  our  suspicions  respecting  the  integrity  of  the  Maso- 
rite  Hebrew.  The  author  relates,  that,  in  the  165th  year  of  Enoch, 
which  was  the  year  of  the  world  1286,  the  archangel  Uriel,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  stars,  discovered  to  Enoch  what  the  month  was,  and 
what  the  tropical  year.  This  statement  is  exactly  conformable  to  the 
Greek  chronology,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  modem  text 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  165th  year 
of  Enoch  was  only  the  787th  year  from  the  Creation,  and  consequently 
499  years  at  variance  with  the  document  now  before  us. 

AffKeement  between  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the 
Septuagint  chronology, — The  Septuagint  chronology,  which,  we  may  re- 
peat, is  here  always  understood  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  text  before  it  was,  in  the  second  century,  altered  by  the 
Jewish  doctors,  receives  an  additional  corroboration  from  another  an- 
cient publication,  entitled  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  In 
this  work,  under  the  article  Benjamin^  it  is  stated  that  Cain  was  two 
hundred  years  old  when  his  afflictions  began,  being  driven  out  from 
the  presence  of  God  for  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  which  event,  as  it 
took  place  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  establishes  the  accuracy  of  the 
Septuagint  computation  in  regard  to  the  age  of  Adam  when  his  third 
son  was  bom.  According  to  the  modem  reading  of  the  Bible,  Adam 
was  only  130  years  old  at  the  nativity  of  Seth, — an  error  which  must 
be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  full  century.* 

Agreement  between  ot\er  ancient  traditions  and  the  Septuagint  chro* 
nologg, — There  \a  a  great  variety  of  similar  traditions,  01  which  some 
traces  happen  to  be  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention  that,  however  ground- 
less and  absurd  the  events  may  oe  to  which  these  legends  bear  a  refer- 
ence, the  system  of  dates,  by  which  their  order  is  determined,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  lengthened  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  and 
of  Josephus,  while  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  coincide  with 
the  abbreviated  scheme  of  the  Masorites.'*     Selden,  we  may  add,  has 

»  Chron.  Antiq.  toI.  i.  p.  63.  »  Syncel.  Chron.  p.  33. 

*  Orabe.  Speciieg.  Patram,  as  quoted  b^  Jackson. 

*  In  Berenth  RAbeh  qui  liber  est  maxims  auctoritatis  apnd  ipsoa  Jnd»oa,  tradunt 
Itabbini  Adamum  ab  Era  nzoie  abstinnisse  post  Abelis  necem  131  annos,  qmbns  elap- 
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recorded,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  t¥e  Annals  of  Eu^* 
tvchius,  that  the  Eastern  nations  had  an  ancient  received  tradition,, 
that  Seth  'died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Enoch,  and  that  Enoe  died  in  the 
fifty-third  year^of  Methusekh  :  both  of  which  statements  agree  exactly 
with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  but  are  quite  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  present  Hebrew  copies. 

8.  Agreement  between  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  JPentateuch 
and  the  Septuagint  in  the  period  between  the  Deluge  and  the  birth  of 
Abraham. — We  are  further  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that  great  free- 
doms have  been  used  with  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  chronology  of  the  G-reek  version  is  the  true  one,  by  a  circum- 
stance well  known  to  every  biblical  scholar,  namely,  that  in  the  period 
from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  the  dates  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Joseph  us.  The  simple  fact,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Sa- 
maritan and  the  Hebrew,  proves  irresistibly  that  an  alteriition  has 
been  made  in  the  one  or  in  the  other;  and  that  the  change  has  been 
introduced  into  the  latter,  and  not  into  the  former,  is  rendered  almost 
certain,  as  well  by  the  agreement  of  the  Samaritan  computation  with 
that  of  Josephus  and  the  Seventy,  as  hy  the  numerous  absurditiea 
which  must  attach  to  the  historical  details  to  which  tlie  Hebrew  chro* 
nology  is  applied. 

Arawnents  ofSgncellus  in  favour  of  the  Septuagint  computation  before 
the  Flood,  and  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the  Flood 
io  the  birth  of  Abraham, — In  the  case  of  seven  of  the  postdiluvian  pa- 
triarchs, as  well  as  with  the  greater  number  of  those  who  lived  before 
the  Flood,  a  hundred  years  are  subtracted  from  their  generations,  and 

sis,  cognovit  com  herom,  qus  concipienB  peperit  ei  Seth ;  ex  his  autem  videntor  Judsi 
putare  annos  Adami  a  morte  Abelis  ad  nativitatem  Seth  solum,  rejectis  lis  oui  necem 
lUam  anteceencrunt.  ■  Hanc  receptissiinam  Hebneorum  traditionem  citant  K.  Moses 
Egyptius  in  More  Nebochim,  lib.  i.  c.  7  ;  Midras  Tanchuma  sive  Iclammcdence,  R.  Sc- 
lomo,  in  Gen.  iv.  ac ;  Ellas  in  Thesbi,  voce  Lilith ;  et  alii :  at  quis  cordatus  et  intellectu 
prteditus  facUe  sibi  perauadebit,  c^em  Adami  creationis  anno  Cainum  et  Abelem  genitos 
raisse,  ac  eodem  anno  contigisse  fratrioidinm.  Necessario  i^tur  sequitnr  Adamum  cum 
genuit  Seth  a>tate  majorcm  fuisse  quam  1 30  annorum,  quos  ipsi  tribuit  jprsesens  Judsus 
textus  a  sua  creatione  ad  nstivitatem  Seth ;  et  sane  multo  vero  similius  est  ex  illiiis 
temporis  conditiono  A^lem  vita  defunctum  fuisse  annos  agentem  100,  qui  additi  annis 
130,  quibus  Adamus  ab^inuit  ab  Eva  post  illam  necem,  conficnt  anni  230,  quos  Adamo 
Septuaginta  editio  tribuit.  Huic  opinioni  de  abstinentia  Adami  eo  temporis  intervallo, 
Onen  tales  omnes  adstipulantur.  fin  **  Beretith  Rabbc^**  which  is  a  booK  of  the  highest 
ftuthority  with  the  Jew^,  the  Rabbins  assert  that  Adam  abstained  from  his  wife  Eve  for 
131  years  after  the  slaughter  of  Abel,  which  period.having  elapsed,  he  knew  her  again, 
and 


years 

the  murder  of  the  former.  This  coitimonly- 
by  R.  Moses  Egyptius  in  More  Nebochim,  book  i.  c.  7  ;  Midras  Tanchuma  or  Iclam- 
madence ;  R.  Selomo  on  Gen.  iv.  25 ;  Elias  in  Thcsbi,  voce  Lilith ;  and  others :  but 
no  prudent  man  in  his  senses  will  eaalv  persuade  himself  that  Cain  and  Abel  were  bom 
in  the  year  of  Adam's  creation,  and  tnat  the  fratricide  happened  in  that  same  year. 
Hence  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  Adam  must  have  been  cider  when  he  begat  Seth 
than  the  130  years  which  the  present  Jewish  text  assigns  to  him  from  his  creation  to 
that  time ;  and  it  is  certainly  much  more  likely  that  100  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
before  the  death  of  Abel ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  1 30  during  which  he  abstainea  from 
£vo  after  that  murder,  we  have  the  230  years  which  the  Septuagint  allots  to  him.  All 
the  Orientals  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Adam's  abstinence  for  this  interval  of  time. — 
£d.]    Abrah.  Ecchel.  Uist.  Onent.  Supplem. 
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edded  to  the  afler-terra  of  their  liyes  7  by  which  means  there  is  pro- 
duced a  diacrepancy  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  Josephus  of  not 
less  than  seYen  centuries.  But  is  it  at  all  credible,  that  Arphaxad  and 
his  five  immediate  descendants  should  have  children  at  the  age  of  30 ; 
when  the  others  who  succeeded  them,  and  whose  lives  were  not  half  as 
long,  did  not  become  lathers  until  they  were  more  than  double  their 
age ;  Nahor  at  79,  Terah  at  70,  Abi^am  at  87 ;  and  still  further 
down,  Isaac  at  60,  and  Jacob  at  84  P  ^  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
we  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  remarks,  collected 
by  Syncellus,'  in  his  Chronographia,  from  the  works  of  Eusebius  and 
Africanus,  in  support  of  the  Septuagint  computation  before  the  Flood, 
and  of  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  for  the  interval  between  the  De» 
luge  and  the  oirth  of  Abraham.  **  Since,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew  copy  preserved  among  the  Samaritans,  and  which  a£:rees  with 
the  Septuagmt  translation,  t^y  who  lived  after  the  Flood  down  to 
Abraham  did  not  beget  children  till  after  the  age  of  100  years  and 
more,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  that  their  predecessors  before  the 
Flood,  whose  lives  were  longer  by  many  years,  should  begin  to  beget 
children  sooner,  and  not  rather  at  the  ages  set  down  in  the  Septuagint  ? 
On  mature  consideration,  we  must  incfine  to  the  latter  computation, 
and  necessarily  conclude,  that  the  Jewish-Hebrew  reckoning  of  the 
times,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  is  wrong  in  all  the  ages  excepting 
three,  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lameeh ;  and  that  the  Samaritan-He- 
brew computation  is  dso  wrong  in  the  period  from  Adam  to  the  Flood  ; 
for  in  the  years  from  the  Flood  to  Abraham  it  agrees  entirely  with  the 
Septuagint.  But  the  error  of  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  it  makes  Abraham  and  Noah  contemporaries,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  all  history :  for  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
there  are  no  more  than  292  years  from  the  Flood  to  Abraham,  and 
since,  according  to  the  same  text,  Noah  lived  350  years  after  the  Flood, 
it  is  evident  that  he  lived  to  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  Abraham.  Where- 
fore it  is  with  reason  that,  in  our  chronography,  we  follow  the  com- 
putation of  the  Seventy,  which  was  made,  as  appears,  from  an  ancient 
uncorrupted  Hebrew  copy ;  especiallj^  since  this  version  alone  is  re- 
ceived by  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  and  was  from  the  beginning 
recommended  to  be  used  by  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples  of  our  Saviour.*'^ 

1  Chronological  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

'  Syncelli  ChronograpbiiS  p.  88,  89. — ^Tempore  nimimm  in  Tetnstissimo  Hebneoram 
exemplari  qnod  apnd  Samaritas  etiamnum  asservatur,  a  quo  Septuaginta  Interpretum 
calculus  nmlatenuB  dissentit.  [Certain  It  the  calculation  of  the  Septuagint  version  in 
nowise  differs  from  the  most  ancient  Heorew  copy,  which  is  even  now  preserved  among 
the  Samaritans. — £d.] 

3  Respondeo  nnmerum  ilium  Moei  tribuendum,  quern  constat  Ecclesiam  Catholicam 
ab  omni  evo  ad  hsc  usque  tempora  nulla  cum  intemiptione  amplexam  esse.  Qunm 
autem  ex  us  qus  enarrata  sunt,  evidentissimum  videatur  non  modo  Ecclesiam  Catho- 
licam Septuaginta  interpretum  numeros  perpetuo  amplexam  esse,  sed  ctiam  JtukBot 
Gracotgue,  qui  ante  Apostolos  aut  ipsorom  tempore  scnpsisse ;  eosdemque  in  Hdnuicii 
exemplaribus  LXX.  interpretum  state,  et  aliquot  post  ipsorum  translationem  annis 
descnptos  fuisse :  tandemque  mutationem  contigisse,  qu®  paulatim  codices  omnes  He- 
bmos  occnpavit.  [I  answer,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  that  number  to  Moses,  which 
the  Catholic  church  has  received  without  interruption  from  every  age  down  to  itue  pre- 
sent time.  Moreover,  from  those  things  which  are  narrated  it  may  oe  made  clear,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Septuagint  have  not  only  been  always  embraced  by  the  Catholic 
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Diffieultie9  and  earUradictians  connected  with  the  chronology  of  the 
postdiluvian  patriarchs, — But  the  Hebrew  computation  for  the  times 
of  the  postouuvian  patriarchs  is  encumbered  with  so  many  contra- 
dictions and  difficulties,  arising  especiallj  from  its  utter  inconsistencj 
with  the  best-established  facts  in  ancient  history,  that  it  is  now  every- 
where rejected  by  sensible  chronologists.  '*  The  more  I  have  considered 
the  early  postdiluvian  chronology,**  says  a  learned  and  indefatigable 
author,  *'  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  the  Oriental  Christians  did 
wisely  in  rejecting  it,  as  palpably  absurd  and  erroneous.**^     Were  we 
to  adopt  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  allow  that,  almost  immediately 
after  the  Flood,  a  gross  apostasy  from  the  true  religion  took  place  under 
the  very  eyes  of  JNToah,  and  among  his  own  sons  and  daughters.     It  is 
evident  from  Scripture  that,  prior  to  the  departure  of  Abraham  from 
Chaldea,  the  countries  of  the  East  were  overspread  with  idolatrous 
superstitions ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
host,  combined  with  the  commemoration  of  deified  men,  had  already 
superseded,  in  the  very  regions  wherein  the  family  of  Noah  was  set- 
tled, the  purer  and  more  spiritual  adoration  of  the  one  supreme  G-od. 
If  we  follow  the  Hebrew  chronology,  we  must  admit,  that  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  who  is  described  as  dying  *'  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
man  and  full  of  years,'*  yet  expired  35  years  before  Shem,  who  was 
bom  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  Deluge,  and  nine  generations 
before  the  son  of  Terah.     We  must  further  believe,  as  already  stated, 
that  Abraham  was  contemporary  with  Noah  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  with  Shem,  as  has  just  been  said,  during  his  whole  life ;  that  Isaac 
was  bom  only  42  years  after  the  death  of  Noah,  and  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Shem  no  years:  and  as  not  the  slightest  mention  is 
made  of  any  intercourse  between  Abraham  and  those  venerable  patri- 
archs who  survived  the  Deluge,  and  were  miraculously  preserved  as  the 
second  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  we  are  to  conclude,  that  this 
great  reformer  of  religion  wandered  about  from  country  to  country, 
and  from  one  kingdom  to  another  ^ople,  either  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  regardless  of  their  authonty,  their  knowledge,  and  their  doc- 
trines.'   Again,  if  we  receive  the  Hebrew  numeration  as  our  guide, 
we  shall  find  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  remove  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  following  statement.     Abraham  alone,  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Shem,  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  covenant  with  G-od,  through 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  have  had  great  and  peculiar  blessings 
promised  to  himself  and  to  his  descendants  in  virtue  of  that  covenant ; 
and  yet,  according  to  the  same  chronology,  Shem  himself,  the  holy 
founder  of  Abraham's  fisimily  after  the  Flood,  was  still  aHve,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  109  years  after  the  institution  of  circumcision,  and,  as  wo 
have  repeatedly  stated,  35  years  even  after  the  death  of  Abraham.   Ar- 
phaxad,  moreover,  agreeablv  to  the  Hebrew  computation,  lived  82  years 
after  the  established  use  of  the  ritual  ordinance  now  mentioned,  Saleh 

church,  but  also  by  Jetos  and  Greeks  who  wrote  before  either  the  apostles  or  their 
times ;  and  that  the  Ilebrcw  copies  of  the  age  of  the  Septnagint  version,  and  for  some 
years  after  its  translation,  corresponded  with  it,  until  at  length  that  alteration  com- 
menced, which  gradually  OTcrspread  all  the  Hebrew  Codices. — £d.]  Morinus  De  He- 
braei  Gnecique  textus  sinceritate,  Exercit.  lib.  vii.  c.  4. 

»  See  "  Origin  of  Pa^  IdoUtry,*'  &c.    By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D. 

2  Chron.  Antiq.  vol.  1.  p.  86—90.    Origin  of  Pagan  Idolat^,  vol.  i.  p.  417 — ^420. 
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107  yean,  and  Heber  171  jeara ;  and  yet,  in  the  aacred  history  which 
has  preserved  for  our  instruction  all  the  circumstances  which  marked 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  the  father  of  Isaac,  we  perceive  not 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  existence  of  those  venerable  and  pious 
men,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  cherished  pure  and  entire  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Noachic  religion.  If  all  tnese  righteous  ancestors 
of  Abraham  were  alive  in  his  time,  and  even  survived  him  so  many 
years,  on  what  ground  shall  we  account  for  their  not  being  on  this  oc- 
casion so  much  as  once  nientioned  in  the  inspired  narfative,  or  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  blessings  attached  to  the  nte  of  initiation  ?  ^  These 
difficulties,  the  reader  is  aware,  arise  altogether  from  the  abbreviated 
chronology  of  the  modem  Hebrew  text.  According  to  the  Septuagint, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  Josephus,  all  these  patriarchs,  down  to 
the  fillbh  and  sixth  generations  from  Noah,  were  dead  long  before  the 
time  of  Abraham ;  and  thev  had  finished  their  days,  too,  after  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  ;  the  fathers  going  before  the  sons,  and  not,  as 
we  find  in  the  Masorite  scheme  of  genealogy,  surviving  ten  or  twelve 
generations  of  their  descendants.' 

Similar  difficulties  in  comparing  the  Sehrew  ckronologif  mth  the  hiS' 
tories  of  heathen  nations, — Nor  are  the  inconsistencies  entailed  upon  lis 
by  the  Babbinical  computation  confined  to  sacred  history.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  felfc  to  a  still  greater  extent  when  we  examine  into 
the  records  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations ;  and  they  present  an  in- 
superable bar  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  order  of 
events,  at  that  remote  period,  with  the  narrow  limits  assigned  by 
chronologists  to  the  early  portion  of  the  postdiluvian  era.  The  annals 
of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  even  of  India  and  China,  contain  a  long 
series  of  public  facts,  the  existence  of  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
question,  but  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  short  calculations  of 
the  present  Hebrew  Bible.  Nay,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  by  the  same 
means  rendered  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  made  to  crowd  to- 
gether a  multitude  of  occurrences  which  could  not  possibly  have  come 

1  Chronol.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  86—;^,    Orisin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i.  p.  417 — 420. 

*  lUud  vero  non  tantum  ab  omni  vorisimuitudine  remotum.  Bed  et  absurdam  proraus, 
quod  juxta  banc  Bapputationem  NoachuB  vixiBset  usque  ad  annum  Abrahami  quinqua 
reBimum  octavum.  SemuB  vero  supervixisBet  Abranamo  totiB  triginta  quatuor  annis. 
Atqui  AbrahamuB  a  Noacbo  fuit  undecimus.  Scmus  vero  duodeciuHiin  vel  etiam  deci- 
mum  tertium  co^OTiflset  beredem ;  dia  siquidem  juxta  Hebraicum  calcuhun  cum  Ja- 
cobo  et  Esavo  vixit.  Adcone  quiB  infelicu  sit  judicii,  ut  bsec  contigiBse  existimet  ? 
Jamdiu  ante  Abrahamum,  varia  toto  orbe  reg[na  erant  fundata ;  jam  dynaBtioe  aliquot  in 
Egjpto  OBBe  deBierant  quae  ab  auctoribus  Bigillatim  memorantur,  nemo  tamen  NoacM 
meminit.  Sane  si  istis  temporibuB  inter  vivos  etiamnum  extitisset  iUe  universi  generis 
humani  auctor  et  princeps,  pleni  essent  ^^tium  annales  de  hoc  miraculo.  Sed  nee  ipse 
hoc  pretermisBiBBet  MoBes.  [Thia  supposition  is  not  only  remote  from  all  probability,  out 
absolutely  al^urd ;  because  according  to  it  Noah  must  nave  lived  until  the  68th  year  of 
Abraham ;  and  Shem  have  survived  Abraham's  whole  life  for  34  years.  For^  Abraham 
was  the  eleventh  from  Noah ;  but  Shem  saw  twelve  or  even  thirteen  generations ;  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  Hebrew  calculation,  must  have  been  for  some  time  contem- 
porary with  Jacob  and  Eaau.  Who  will  be  so  unhappy  in  his  judgment,  as  to  consider 
this  tne  fact  ?  A  long  while  before  Abraham,  various  kingdoms  were  founded  all  over 
the  world  ;  already  some  dynasties  had  passed  away  in  Eeypt,  which  are  recorded  one 
by  one  from  their  founders ;  yet  no  one  remembered  Noan.  Surely  if  that  author  and 
prince  of  the  whole  human  race  had  been  in  those  times  amon^  the  living,  the  annals 
of  the  nations  would  have  been  full  of  the  miracle.  Neither  indeed  would  Moses  him- 
self have  omitted  this — ^Ed.]    VossiuSy.De  vera  JState  Mundi,  c.  v.  p.  17. 
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to  pass  at  tlie  same  period.^  For  example,  we  read  of  Nimrod,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  joung^t  son  of  Gush,  setting  up  a  kingdom 
of  Babylon,  and  establishmg  a  tyrannical  government  m  the  extensive 
countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  while  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  still  alive,  and  even  in 
the  full  vigour  of  their  age  and  strength.  At  the  epoch  alluded  to, 
moreover,  this  aspiring  chief  must  have  been  a  mere  stripling,  a  subject, 
too,  of  Noah  the  great  patriarchal  prince ;  whose  authority,  we  may 
presume,  could  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  branches  of  his 
tamily.  But  the  Hebrew  narrative,  quite  at  variance  with  these  facts, 
ascribes  to  Nimrod  the  project  of  universal  empire,  in  defiance  of 
Noah  and  his  sons,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  renovated  earth  had 
fallen  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  who,  we  may  justly  believe,  had  at 
once  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  assert  their  supremacy.  All 
these  matters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  of  various  comparativelv 
powerful  monarchies  within  the  four  first  centuries  after  toe  Flood, 
we  must  believe  to  be  in  some  instances  contrary  to  the  parallel  testi- 
mony of  the  FentAteuch  itself,  if  we  choose  to  abide  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.* 

9.  Froof  derived  from  the  general  belief  in  the  time  of  Christ  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching. — Another  consideration,  which 
has  had  great  weight  in  determining  me  to  follow  the  steps  of  Yossius, 
Pezron,  Hayes,  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Faber,  and  to  adopt  generally  the 
numeration  of  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  modem  Hebrew,  is  founded  upon  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  of  his  immediate  followers,  relative  to  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  tradition  that  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  its  inhabitants,  were  to  undergo 

>  Jam  vero  quia  credat  tnrrifl  BabylonicsB  constructionein,  confusionem  linraamm,  ac 
dispenionem  gentium  factum  esse,  nx  uno  post  diluTinm  elapso  seculo  ?— Istnd  vero 
non  absurdum  tantum  sed  et  stultnm,  et  quoa  fieri  minime  potuit,  octavo  et  quinqua- 
gesimo  post  diluvium  amio,  apud  Assyrios  regnasse  Ninum  et  Semiramidem.  Quotquot 
Judaicum  sequuntur  codicem  noc  tempus  illis  adsignant.  Sed  si  id  verum  est,  quid  sen- 
tiendum  de  Belo,  et  aliis  Chaldaiomm  et  Arabum  regibus,  qui  quadrin^nUs  et  quadra- 
ginta  amiis  ante  Ninum  imperium  habuere  }  Quid  nat  de  variis  iWptiorum  dynastiis, 
Quas  certum  est,  aliquot  seculis  Abrahamo  esse  vetustiores  ?  Quia  denique  statuendnm 
ae  Seribus,  qui  vulgo  Sinenses  appellantur ;  quorum  accuratiBsimam  chronographiam  si 
aequamur,  jam  diluvium  septem  vel  octo  seculis  anticipabit  calculum  Mosaicum.  De 
singulis  inferius  nonnihil  dicemus.  Unum  hoc  nunc  addimus  ;  si  tempora  subducamus 
justa  receptam  Hebraici  codicis  Scripturam,  non  gentium  tantum  historiis,  sed  et  ipsis 
sacris  Uteris  meram  inferri  noctem.  [Who  will  believe  that  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  took  place  scarcely 
one  generation  after  the  Deluge  ? — But  to  think  that  Ninus  and  Semiramis  reigned  over 
the  Assyrians  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  after  the  Deluge  is  both  absurd  and  stupid,  and 
▼hat  could  not  have  by  any  means  hapmned.  Those  who  follow  the  Jewish  computa- 
tion, assign  this  time  to  them.  But,  u  it  be  so,  what  is  to  be  said  of  Belus  and  other 
longs  of  ue  Chaldeans  and  Arabians,  who  held  their  kingdoms  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Ninus  ?  What  can  be  made  of  the  various  Egyptian  dynasties,  which  it  is 
jcertain  were  some  centuries  older  than  Abraham }  And  what,  lastly,  is  to  be  thought 
concerning  the  Chinese,  commonly  called  Sinenses,  whose  most  accurate  chronology,  if 
we  follow  it,  will  place  the  Deluge  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  calculation  of 
Moses  ?  Of  many  smaller  matters  we  say  nothing.  One  thing  we  add ;  if  we  regulate 
chronology  accoroing  to  the  received  Scripture  of  the  Hebrew  Code,  thick  darkness  will 
be  cast,  not  only  over  the  histories  of  nations,  but  also  upon  the  sacred  writings  them« 
selves.— Ed.]    Voss.  Deyera  j£tate  Mundi,  c.  t.  pp.  18, 19. 

'  See  Yossius,  Dc  vera  iEtate  Mundi,  c.  ix.  pp.  10,  11. 
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'H  great  change  at  the  close  of  six  thousand  years,  has  been  already 
mentioned;  and  although  that  impression  cannot  be  traced  to  any  author- 
ity which  ought  to  receive  from  a  Christian  reader  the  smaUest  degree 
of  respect,  there  is  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  it  entered  deeply  mto 
the  theolo^cal  systems  of  the  age  which  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
our  holy  faith.  We  find  everywhere  the  most  direct  and  intelli^ble  allu- 
sions to  the  possession  which  it  had  taken  of  the  public  mind.  Both  Jews 
and  Christians  spoke  of  themselves  as  having  been  doomed  to  live  "in  the 
latter  days,"  and  as  being  those  upon  whom  the  '*  ends  of  the  world  " 
had  come.  Nay,  even  in  the  apostolical  writings,  there  are  several 
terms  employed,  which,  whatever  might  be  their  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, could  not  fail  to  strengthen,  in  the  minds  of  the  believers,  the 
af^cting  persuasion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  coincide  with  the 
termination  of  their  own  lives.  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  (or  go  before)  them  which  are  asleep. 
Por  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  &om  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Gk)d ;  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air ;  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord."  ^ 

Apostolic  references  to  this  belief. — St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  takes  pains  in 
a  subsequent  Epistle  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which  the  assurance 
just  quoted  seems  to  have  created  m  the  breasts  of  his  disciples  at 
Thessfdonica ;  reminding  them  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  be 
preceded  by  a  certain  oUier  event,  which  God,  in  his  wise  providence, 
still  saw  it  right  to  defer.  But  it  is  plain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
obstacle  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  was  not  one  which  could  destroy 
their  expectations  of  the  speeay  approach  of  the  Messiah's  reign  upon 
earth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  happy  period  of  a  thousand  years,  or 
the  Millenary  Sabbath,  which  was  to  succeed  the  six  millenary  days  of 
pain,  sorrow,  and  death.  He  rather  draws  their  attention  to  certain 
mysterious  causes,  which  were  already  in  operation,  and  about  to  pro- 
duce the  very  crisis  which  was  understood  as  destined  by  Divine  wis- 
dom to  usher  in  the  consummation  of  all  things.'  The  expressions  of  the 
same  apostle,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
from  the  23d  verse  and  onw^urds,  as  well  as  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle,  have  also  been  understood  as  point- 
ing to  the  commencement  of  that  reign  of  the  Messias  upon  earth,  in 
the  joys  and  triumphs  of  which  the  saints  were  to  participate  during  a 
thousand  years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection.  They  that  are 
Christ's  were  to  rise  at  his  coming, — ^the  same  idea  that  is  stated  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, — after  which, 
the  Bedeemer  was  to  exercise  authority  until  he  had  put  all  his  enemies 
under  his  feet ;  and,  among  these.  Death,  the  last  enemy  that  was  to 
be  destroyed.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  resemblance  between 
these  predictions  and  the  following  sublime  picture,  taken  from  the 
Apocalypse,  chap.  xx.  verse  4,  &c.  "And  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  which 
were  beheaded  u>r  the  witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  Qod ;  and 

1  First  Thessalonians,  chap.  iv.  ver.  15 —  17. 
*  Second  Thessalonians,  chap.  ii.  rer.  1—9. 
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they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  a^in  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  tliey 
shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Thessalonians,  as  well  as  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  partook  of  those  impressions  relative  to  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Mes- 
8iah*s  reign,  which  prevailed  among  their  countrymen ;  and  I  agree 
with  Grotius,  who  hesitates  not  to  state,  that  St.  Paul  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  might  be  alive  at  the  time  of  the  general  judgment.* 

Connection  rfihe  belief  in  the  approaching  millennium  tcith  the  true 
age  of  the  world, — The  notion  of  an  approacning  millennium,  which  per- 
vades other  parts  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
properly  understood  without  a  reference  to  this  tradition  respecting 
the  age  of  the  world.  St.  Peter  appears  to  have  sustained  from  the 
infidelity  of  his  times  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness  on  this  very  head ; 
and  his  ears,  it  should  seem,  were  not  unfrequently  assailed  with  the 
impious  question,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  *'  His  reply 
to  these  sceptical  insinuations  is  worthj  of  our  notice,  as  connected 
with  the  chronological  opinions  on  which  it  is  understood  to  rest. 
"  Beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  The 
sixth  day  was  considerablv  advanced,  but  not  nearly  completed ;  and, 
until  that  millenary  day  had  run  its  course,  they  were  not  to  expect 
the  "  coming  of  the  day  of  God,"  when  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
were  to  emerge  from  the  purifying  flames,  and  to  present  a  scene  of 
enjoyment  and  tranquillity  for  all  the  faithful  servants  of  Ohrist.' 

Impossihility  of  reconciling  the  belief  with  the  abbreviated  Hebrew 
chronology, — Such  expectations  are  fuUy  intelligible  only  when  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  that  chronology,  according  to  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  Christians  of  the  apostolical  age,  as  well  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves at  that  period,  were  accustomed  to  measure  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation  and  of  the  human  race.  If  examined  into,  on  the  basis  of  the 
modem  Hebrew  text,  and  the  restricted  computations  of  the  Babbins 
Lipman  and  Ben  Nosen,  they  must  appear  not  only  absurd,  but  po- 
sitively without  any  foundation  whatever,  either  in  history  or  in  tra- 
dition. If  the  stream  of  time  had  only  brought  the  world  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  millennium,  on  what  ground  could  a  people,  who 
had  been  taught  to  expect  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  man  and 
of  the  globe  at  the  ena  of  six  thousand  years,  consider  themselves  'as 
existing  on  the  very  eve  of  that  change ;  as  living  in  the  last  days  of 
the  present  mundane  system ;  and  as  being  desnned  to  be  witnesses 
and  partakers  of  its  final  consummation  ? 


,  thought   ^ „ , 

this  appears  plsonlj  enoa^h,  not  only  from  these  words,  but  also  from  i  Corinthians 
XT.,  &c. — £d.J  See  Grotii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  priorem  ad  Thessal.  Opera,  toI.  y. 
p.  644.  2  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  chap.  ui.  ver.  2 — 13. 
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The  belief  can  only  he  reconciled  with  the  extended  Septwtgint  chrO' 
nologif, — Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  import  or  extent  of  this 

Sersuasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  entertained  bj  many  indivi- 
uals  in  Judea,  both  while  they  adhered  to  the  ritual  of  Moses  and 
after  they  had  transferred  their  belief  to  the  more  reasonable  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  we  know  the  traditional  tenet  on  which  their 
expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  was  founded,  we  may  thence  con- 
clude that,  in  the  first  age  of  the  gospel,  the  Jewish  chronologers  were 
perfectly  aware  that  the  sixth  millenary  term  of  creation  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  That  the  '*  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,*'  was  an 
apostolical  assurance ;  and  that  it  denoted  the  approach  of  a  much 
more  awful  event  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  allowed  by  the 
most  judicious  commentators  on  this  passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  That 
it  had  a  reference  to  the  expected  manifestations  of  Divine  power,  in 
changing  the  features  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  religious  condition  ot 
mankind,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  this 
remarkable  prediction,  in  connection  with  the  hereditary  opinions  and 
feelings  which,  at  that  period,  occupied  the  mind  of  almost  every  de- 
scendant of  Abraham.^ 

Early  belief  in  the  identification  of  Nero  with  Antichrist. — It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  mentioned  by  several  historians  of  the  church,  that  an 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  which  identified  Nero 
with  Antichrist,  the  great  enemy  of  the  gospel.  The  cruelties  which 
he  had  exercised  upon  the  unofiending  disciples  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  their  mmds,  that  they  not  unnaturally  re^rded  him  as  that 
monster  of  ungodliness  who  was  to  be  permitted  by  Divine  Providence 
to  wage  war  with  the  followers  of  the  Messiah,  and  who  was  to  be 
finally  destroyed  by  the  just  indignation  of  that  servant  of  Gk>d.  The 
death  of  the  Itoman  tyrant  did  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  hvpothe- 
ris  among  the  faithful.  Various  rumours  were  propagated  that  the 
son  of  Agrippina  was  still  alive ;  that  he  was  about  to  appear  again  at 
Home,  and  assume  the  imperial  authority ;  and  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
served on  earth  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
persecuted,  as  well  as  to  receive  from  tne  hands  of  its  heavenly  Founder 
the  recompense  due  to  his  atrocious  crimes.^ 

Extent  of  the  revelations  accorded  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  Di' 
vine  purposes, — It  belongs  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature  to  obviate  such 
objections  against  the  soundness  of  the  inference  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  establish,  as  might  be  raised  upon  the  assumed  infiedli- 
bility  of  the  apostles,  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses. No  theologian  has  ever  maintained,  that  to  these  inspired  mes- 
sengers of  Christ  a  degree  of  information  was  vouchsafed  respecting 
the  intentions  of  the  Deity,  greater  than  had  been  conferred  upon  their 
Master  himself,  when  clothed  with  the  character  of  our  Mediator ;  and, 
as  is  well  known,  he  distinctly  declared,  that  the  limits  of  his  commis- 
sion did  not  admit  of  any  revelation  an  to  the  period  fixed  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Eternity  for  the  duration  of  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
Holy  Spirit  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the  disciples  all  things  of 

>  On  this  interesting  topic  tke  theological  reader  will  find  mnch  learned  discussion  in 
the  Tolumcs  of  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  in  loco. 
'  Crevier  Histoire  des  ^pereurt  Romains,  et  TiUemont,  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 
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religious  importance ;  and  more  especial!  j  whatsoever  they  had  seen  or 
been  taught  in  relation  to  those  ^reat  facts  and  doctrines  on  which  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  are  laid :  but,  in  reference  to  future  events, 
we  perceive  no  evidence  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  these  chosen  ser- 
vants of  the  Redeemer  enjoyed  views  in  any  degree  more  vivid  or  ex- 
tensive than  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  their  natural  penetration, 
aided  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  find,  for  example,  that,  in  matters  which  respected  his  personal 
concerns,  and  even  nis  services  in  the  gospel,  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  no 
special  revelation  communicated  to  him,  wrote  from  those  impressions 
of  probability,  and  even  of  inclination,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
lead  the  mind  to  anticipate  the  scene  towards  which  the  course  of  events, 
or  the  calls  of  duty,  are  the  most  likely  to  guide  its  exertions ;  and  we 
know,  that,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  his  prospects  on  this  head 
were  not  realized.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  denied,  that  all  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  mix  with  their  inspired  doctrines  opinions  and 
illustrations,  at  least,  which  they  had  derived  from  mere  human  learn* 
ing  or  local  tradition ;  and  hence  every  interpreter  of  Scripture  thinks 
himself  warranted  in  making  a  distinction  between  the  articles  of  faith 
which  were  delivered  by  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  and  the  accompaniments, 
so  to  call  them,  of  historical  allusion  and  Babbinical  commentary,  by 
means  of  which  these  doctrines  may  appear  to  have  been  recommended 
to  the  particular  notions  and  modes  oi  thinking  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews. 

Views  of  St  Feter  respecting  the  end  of  the  world. — Claiming  more 
for  the  apostles  than  they  ever  claimed  for  themselves,  in  respect  to 
the  knowledge  of  futurity  and  the  hidden  purposes  of  the  Divine  mind, 
some  commentators  have  asserted  that  St.  Peter  could  not,  by  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle,  in- 
tend to  denote  the  circumstances  which  are  to  render  so  solemn  the 
dose  of  this  earthly  scene  ;  but  merely  the  consternation  and  sufferings 
which  were  to  accompany  the  Roman  arms  in  their  last  attack  on  the 
capital  of  Judea.  This  opinion,  much  more  respectable  for  its  object 
than  for  its  correctness  or  consistency,  rests  entirely  on  the  fact,  that 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  three  or  four  years  after  the  Epistle 
was  written,^  whereas  the  end  of  the  world  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
because  the  apostle  spoke  of  the  event  to  which  his  description  applied, 
as  being  at  hand,  and  as  being  presently  looked  for  by  those  whom  he 
addressed,  it  is  concluded  that  he  must  have  meant  the  demolition  of 
the  holy  city,  and  not  the  return  of  Christ  to  receive  his  saints  to  glory. 
To  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  view  of  a  very  mysterious 
subject,  I  take  leave  to  recommend  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Whitby. 

Whithtfs  refutation  of  the  theory  that  St,  Peter  referred  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. — "I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  revered  and  judicious  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  conceive  that  the  apostle  doth  not  discourse  of  our  Lord's  coming 
to  the  general  judgment,  in  his  third  chapter,  but  only  of  his  coming  to 
execute  his  judgment  on  the  Jews,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
For,  not  to  insist  upon  this  consideration  that  this  opinion  is  wholly 

'  Grotius  maintains  that  it  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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now,  and  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all  tbe  ancients  wbo  own  this 
epistle,  and  have  occasion  to  make  mention  of  these  words,  thej  all 
agreeing  in  this  with  (Ecumenius,  that  the  apostle  speaketh  m  avvriXna 
Tov  ui&voct  of  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  extremely  evident,  1st,  From 
these  very  words,  verse  7,  *  But  the  heavens  and  earth  that  now  are, 
by  the  same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  to  fire  against  the  day  of 
judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.*  And  verse  10,  *  But  the 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nio;ht,  in  the  which  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burnt  up.'  To  interpret  all  these  words  only  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  is  to  turn  them  into  metaphor  and  allegory ;  whereas  St. 
Peter  plainly  says,  that  as  the  old  world  was  destroyed  by  water,  so 
shall  the  world  that  now  is  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Here,  then,  is  no 
room  for  allegories,  or  allegorical  expositions ;  for  as  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  destroyed  by  water,  so  are  they  to  be  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
if  in  the  first  place  you  understand  the  natural  material  world,  you  must 
also  understand  it  in  the  second ;  they  are  both  allegories,  or  neither. 
2nd,  Here  tbe  apostle  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
happened  37  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was,  according  to  our 
Lord's  prediction,  to  fall  out  whilst  some  of  those  whom  he  spake  to 
were  yet  li\ing,  what  need  was  there  of  saying.  One  day  with  the  Lord 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  when  he  was 
speaking,  it  seems,  of  that  which  he  knew  was  to  happen  before  four 
years  were  expired  ?  And  lastly,  the  solemn  exhortation,  Seeing  then 
all  these  things  shall  he  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be, 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  Ood,  that  we  may  he  found  of  him  without  spot  and 
hlameless.  This,  I  say,  sounds  too  high  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
in  which  they  of  Fontus  and  Ghdatia  could  not  be  much  concerned ; 
but  it  is  an  exhortation  very  proper  for  those  who  had  the  lively  idea 
of  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  the  tremendous  judgment  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men,  then  set  before  them." 

Farther  development  of  the  helief  in  the  approaching  millennium  in  the 
I^istle  to  the  Hehreu^, — As  this  inquiry  is  of  great  importance  with 
the  view  of  fixing  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world,  the  reader  is  requested  to  extend  his  indulgence  to 
the  following  observations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  throw  some  light  on 
certain  forms  of  speech  which  were  in  common  use  among  the  first 
converts  to  our  holy  religion.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  language 
which  partakes  at  once  of  allegory  and  spiritual  mysticism,  contains,  it 
has  been  th6ught,  a  manifest  reference  to  the  rest  or  Sabbath  which 
was  in  reserve  for  the  people  of  God ;  founded,  too,  upon  the  notice  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  historian,  that,  after  the  six  days  of  creation,  the 
Almighty  reposed  from  his  labour.  We  who  believe,  says  the  inspired 
writer,  are  entering  into  that  tranquil  and  happy  state  which  is  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  our  faith.  We  are  approaching  to  it  {si<repxofiiOa) ; 
and  whoever  is  admitted  to  participate  in  the  delights  of  this  sabbath 
(<ra(iliaTt<rfioc),  rests  from  his  toils,  as  G-od  did  from  his  in  the  beginning 
of  time.  As  the  Omnipotent  exerted  his  creative  power  during  six 
days,  and  paused  on  the  seventh,  so  we,  in  like  manner,  who  believe  in 
Christ,  shall  be  refreshed  with  the  felicities  of  the  seventh  millennium, 
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which  18  to  succeed  the  six  thousand  years  of  toil  and  pain.  But  faith 
is  indispensable  to  this  glorious  consummation ;  wherefore  let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  (for  he  is  faithful  that  hath  promised 
this  reign  of  peace  and  joy) ;  and  let  us  be  always  in  readiness, 
assembled  together,  and  encouraging  one  another ;  and  this  so  much 
the  more  earnestly,  as  we  see  the  day  which  is  to  crown  all  our  ex- 
pectations now  rapidly  approaching.'  • 

Transtnission  of  the  belief  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies.— In  the  works  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  we  find  several  un- 
questionable proofs  that  the  opinion  now  stated  was  derived  by  these 
holy  men  from  their  apostolical  companions  and  teachers.  The  latter, 
for  example,  who  has  been  described  as  the  first  depository  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Faul,^  and  who  is  in  many  places  to  be  regarded  as  his 
interpreter,  presents  to  us,  in  a  commentary  on  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  the  following  views  of  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  word  Sab- 
bath : — ^*And  Ood  made  in  six  days  Jthe  toorks  of  his  hands ;  and  he 
finished  them  on  the  seventh  day,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it.  Consider,  my  children,  what  that  signifies,  he  finished 
them  in  six  days.  The  meanin?  of  it  is  this,  that  in  six  thousand  years 
the  Lord  GK>d  will  bring  all  thmgs  to  an  end ;  for  with  him  one  day  is 
a  thousand  years,  as  himself  testifieth,  ^ajring  (Psalm  xc.  4),  Behold, 
this  day  shall  he  as  a  thousand  years.  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days, 
that  is,  in  six  thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be  accomplished.  And 
what  is  that  he  saith.  And  he  rested  the  seventh  day  ?  He  meaneth  this, 
that  when  his  Son  shall  come  and  abolish  the  season  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall  change  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  then  ho  shall  rest  gloriously  on  that  seventh  day.  Behold, 
then,  he  will  truly  sanctify  it  with  blessed  rest,  when  wo  (having  re- 
ceived the  righteous  promise,  when  iniquity  shall  be  no  more,  all  things 
being  renewed  by  the  Lord)  shall  be  able  to  sanctify  it,  being  ourselves 
first  made  holy.*' '  The  same  notion  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of 
Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and  St.  Cyprian ;  the  last  of  whom,  in  the 
preface  to  his  tract  De  Exhortatione  Martyrii,  reminds  his  readers  that 
they  were  "  now  in  the  end  and  completion  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
fatal  times  of  Antichrist  were  at  hand."  He  adds,  that  *'  six  thousand 
years  were  already  almost  accomplished  since  the  devil  made  his  first 
assault  on  man ;  and  that  the  evil  spirit,  from  his  long  practice,  had 
learned  all  the  arts  of  temptation,  and  all  the  wiles  by  which  the  human 
being  could  most  effectually  be  deprived  of  faith  and  virtue."  *     Nor 

1  Heb.  iv.  3--10,  and  x.  24,  2?.  *  Defense  de  I'Antiquit^,  p.  9. 

'  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  section  xv.,  Wake's  translation.  See  also  Clem. 
Epis.  ad  Corinthios,  and  Herm.  Past.  lib.  iii.  Similitud.  9. 

*  Quoniam  persecntionum  et  pressurarum  pondus  incnmbit,  et  in  fine  at^ue  in  con- 
snmmatione  mundi,  Anticbristi  tempus  infestum  appropinquare  nunc  coepit.  Adrer- 
sarins  retus  est,  et  hostis  antiquus,  cum  quo  proelium  gerimus.  Sex  millia  annorum 
pene  (alii  Icgunt  plene)  complentur  ex  quo  bominem  Diaoolus  impu^nat.  Omnia  genera 
tentandi,  et  artes  atque  insicuas  dejicienoi  usu  ipso  vetustatis  edioicit.  [Since  a  weight 
of  persecution  and  oppression  is  laid  upon  us,  and  we  are  in  the  end  ana  consummation 
of  the  world,  the  time  of  Antichrist  now  beeins  to  draw  nigh.  It  is  an  old  adver- 
sary, an  ancient  enemy,  with  whom  we  fight  the  battle.  Almost  six  thousand  years 
(some  say  quite)  have  elapsed  during  which  Satan  has  assaulted  mankind.  He  has 
learnt,  from  long  practice,  all  species  of  temptations,  both  arts  and  wiles,  by  which  to 
overthrow. — Ed.j 
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was  the  opinion  which  is  here  stated  as  having  been  entertained  by 
Justin,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Cyprian,  confined  to  these  learned  Fathers ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  maintained  by  several  other  of  the  distinguished 
writers  who  adorned  those  early  ages  of  our  faith,  and  especially  by 
Hesychius,  Timotheus,  Theophilus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and 
Ambrose.  The  first  of  the  ancients  now  named,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  St.  Jerome,  states,  in  a  discourse  which 
he  has  left  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  that,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  the  incarnation  of  the  Bedeemer  took  place  nearly 
six  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  From  Adam  to 
the  patriarch  rhaleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  he  remarks,  were  three  thousand 
years ;  and  from  the  same  era  to  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus, 
there  passed  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years;  so  that, 
including  the  thirty-three  years  during  which  our  Saviour  sojourned 
among  men,  the  whole  interval  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  that 
Divine  person,  was  exactly  six  thousand  years.'  Origen,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  asserts  against  a  heretical  M!arcionite,  that  our  Lord  de- 
scended from  heaven  for  the  salvation  of  man,  six  thousand  years  after 
the  Almighty  had  formed  the  first  of  the  human  race.^  Ana  Hippoly- 
tus,  who  flourished  likewise  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy, 
warns  his  flock  that  the  time  of  Antichrist  could  not  be  far  distant,  as  six 
thousand  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  had  already  passed  away, 
tj(ray€i  rutv  iivo  irponjQ  rov  Koa^iov  KarafioXriQ  l^aKia^iXiuty  irufy  crvFreXov- 
luvtav?  Ambrose,  in  his  exposition  of  the  G-ospel  of  St.  Luke,  shows 
that  he  also  had  adopted  the  conclusions  of  his  age  relative  to  the  dur- 
ation of  the  world ;  for,  when  commenting  on  the  transfiguration  of 
the  Bedeemer,  he  lays  a  considerable  emphasis  on  the  statement  of 
St.  Matthew,  who  observes  that  after  six  days  ^e  taketh  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart.  In  regard  to  this  notice,  says 
the  venerable  father,  we  may  remark,  that  it  teas  after  six  thousand 
years  ;  for  a  thousand  years  are  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  as  one  day.  But 
now  more  than  six  thousand  years  are  counted,  namely,  from  the  found- 
ation of  the-  world.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  established  by  a  very  pa- 
tient and  learned  research  into  Christian  antiquity,  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  to  whom  I  have  referred,  that,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  there  is  no  writer  to  be  found  who  did  not  inherit  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  immediate 
disciples,  relative  to  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  Adam  and 
Christ. 

Change  in  the  systems  of  chronology  consequent  on  the  delay  of  the 
expected  millennium,  first  commenced  by  Julius  Africanus. — In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  we  begin  to  perceive  symptoms  of  change  in  the  leading 
systems  of  chronology,  and  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  authority  of 
tradition  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  expected  millennium  seemed 
to  be  delayed ;  and  it,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  examine  more 
attentively  into  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  to  calculate  with  greater 
precision  the  several  epochs  which  are  recorded  in  the  inspired  annals 
of  the  Jewish  church.  Julius  Africanus,  accordingly,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  221  of  our  era,  is  the  first  who  reduced  the  period  stated  above 

1  Hesychiufl,  Homil.  in  Natal,  apud  Cangiam  in  Chron.  Paschal,  as   quote  1  by 
Pezron,  Defense,  p.  15. 
*  Origen,  Dialog,  contra  Marcionitas.  *  Hippoljt.  apud  Pbotium. 
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to  jjoo  years, — a  conclusion  wbicb  appears  to  liave  beieri  readily  re- 
ceived by  nearly  all  tbe  learned  Cbristians  of  bis  day,  particularly  in 
tbe  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor .^     Lactantius,  wbo  flourisbed 
early  in  tbe  fourtb  century,  proved  bimself,  in  tbe  department  of  cbro- 
nology  at  least,  an  implicit  follower  of  Julius.     In  tbe  seventb  of  bis 
Divine  Institutions,  be  ventured  to  teacb,  according  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
tbe  Jews,  tbat  tbe  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  to  subsist  be- 
yond six  tbousand  years ;  but  tbat,  after  tbe  term  now  mentioned,  tbe 
human  race  was  doomed  to  witness  tbe  consummation  of  all  eartbly 
tbings,  and  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  moral  and  intellectual 
natures.     He  adds,  tbat  tbose  wbo  bave  devoted  tbemselves  to  tbe 
science  of  time,  bave  ascertained  witb  sufficient  accuracy  wben  tbis  re- 
novation is  to  take  place ;  guiding  tbeir  inquiries  by  tbe  knowledge 
wbicb  is  presented  to  tbem  in  tbe  boly  books  and  otber  bistorical  records 
of  former  ages,  wbcrein  is  contained  tbe  number  of  years  assigned  for 
tbe  duration  of  tbe  globe.     He  admitted,  indeed,  tbat  tbere  appeared 
some  diversity  in  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  ablest  writers  on  tbis  subject ; 
but,  upon  tbe  wbole,  be  tbougbt  bimself  justified  in  pronouncing  tbat 
tbe  eartb  as  now  constituted  was  not  to  last  more  tban  two  bundred 
years.     Quando  tamen  compleatur  bsBC  summa  (6000  ann.)  decent  ii 
qui  de  temporibus  scripserunt,  colligentes  ex  litteris  sacris  et  ex  variis 
nistoriis,  quantus  sit  numerus  annorum  ab  exordio  mundi.     Qui  licet 
varient,  et  aliquantum  numeri  eorum  summa  dissentiat ;  omnis  tamen 
expectatio  non  amplius  quam  ducentorum  videtur  annorum.^     [Tbose 
who  have  written  concerning  tbo  times,  collecting  fix)m  tbe  Sacred 
records,  and  from  various  histories,  tbe  number  of  years  since  tbe  com- 
mencement'of  tbe  world,  teach  at  what  time  tbis  sum  (6000  years)  shall 
be  completed.    They  differ  among  tbemselves,  and  tbeir  computations 
are  somewhat  different ;  but  none  seem  to  expect  more  tban  another 
two  bundred  years. — Ed.]     In  tbis  computation,  tbe  learned  tutor  of 
tbe  son  of  Constantine  proceeds  on  tbe  fact,  proved  or  assumed  by  Julius 
Africanus,  tbat  tbe  wond  had  existed  j  joo  years  before  tbe  incarnation 
of  Christ ;  and  as,  from  tbe  birth  of  our  Lord  to  tbe  period  at  which 
tbe  Divine  Institutions  were  composed,  tbere  intervened  a  space  of 
320  years, — J820  in  all,  from  the  Creation, — the  remainder,  180,  may 
be  regarded  as  justifying  the  round  number  of  200  used  by  Lactantius, 
as  completing  tbe  full  period  measured  out  by  Divine  Providence  for 
tbe  duration  of  tbis  eartbly  abode.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tbat  tbe 
calculation  of  Julius  tbe  Afncan  retained  its  authority  among  tbe  oriental 
Christians  at  least  till  tbe  close  of  tbe  seventb  century ;  for  we  find  in 
the  records  of  a  synod  held  in  tbe  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  the 
year  691,  tbat  tbe  Fathers  of  tbe  church  continued  to  adjust  tbeir  dates 
by  a  reference  to  bis  system.     The  acts  of  tbat  celebrated  convocation, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Synodus  in  Trullo,  bear  that  its 
members  assembled  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople,  in  tbe  year 
of  tbe  world  6199,  coinciding  witb  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  691 ;  for,  if 
from  6199  there  be  deducted  j^oS  (tbe  number  wbicb,  on  a  certain 
principle,  bad  been  substituted  for  5500),  tbere  will  remain  the  differ- 
ence of  691,  the  year  in  wbicb  tbe  council  was  actually  convened. 


^  Syncel.  Chronofryaphia,  p.  107  and  21a. 
'  Lact.  lib.  Tii.  Divin.  Iiutitut.  num.  25. 
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JPuriher  abhreviaHon  of  the  period  between  the  Creation  and  the  Christ- 
ian era  effected  by  Eusebiiu :  refected  bif  the  Cheek  churches,  but  accepted 
bif  the  Latin, — Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  CsDsarea,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  with  Lactantius,  thought  proper  to  diminish  the  period  between  the 
Creation  and  the  era  of  Eedemption  to  j2oo, — a  result  which  was  adopted 
by  manj  of  the  Western  churches,  but  resolutely  opposed  by  those  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  We  find,  that  m  the  days  of  Abul 
Fharagius,  who  wrote  his  History  of  the  Dynasties  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  no  change  had  been  introduced  in  the  ancient 
chronology.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Messiah,  says  he, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Law  (of  Moses)  in  the  Septuagint 
yersion,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  other  Christian 
sects  (the  Syrians  excepted),  the  number  of  years  is  about  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-six.*  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the 
same  principle  of  computation  continues  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
Copts,  Abyssinians,  Armenians,  Ethiopians,  and  Georgians,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  Eussians,  too,  who  received  their  religion  from  the 
Greek  Christians  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  retain  still,  or 
at  least  did  retain  at  a  recent  period,  the  chronological  positions  with 
which  its  early  history  is  associated.  As  a  remarkaole  instance  of  this 
fact,  we  may  mention,  that  the  election  of  the  prince  Demetrius,  which 
was  efiected  under  the  auspices  of  the  grand  duke,  John  Basil,  his 
uncle,  and  is  recorded  by  the  Muscovite  historians  as  having  occurred 
in  the  year  of  the  world  7006,  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
of  Christ  1497.  Now,  if  from  the  former  of  these  two  sums  we  take 
the  latter,  we  shall  find  that  the  northern  disciples  of  the  Greek  church, 
as  well  as  those  in  Egypt,  Georgia,  and  Abyssinia,  follow  the  numera- 
tion of  the  Septuagiat,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  chronological  calculations. 

Cause  of  the  acceptance  of  £usebius*s  chronology  by  the  Latins. — It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Western  church  gave  a  preference  to 
the  computation  of  Eusebius,  who  reduced  the  interval  oetween  the 
Creation  and  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  to  j2oo  years.  This  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  may  be  traced  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known,  undertook  to  translate  into  the 
language  of  Italy  the  celebrated  Chronicon  of  the  Bishop  of  CsBsarea, 
and  to  write  a  continuation  of  it  down  to  his  own  time,  being  about 
the  year  3^8 ;  and  as  this  Father  rose  into  high  esteem  among  the 
clergy  of  tne  Eoman  communion,  he  had  influence  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend to  their  approbation  the  chronological  system  upon  which  his 
industry  had  been  so  long  employed.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  account 
for  the  small  discrepancy  which  appears  in  the  dates  followed  by  Christ- 
ian authors,  as  they  happened  to  write  on  the  Eastern  or  on  the  Western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Greeks  adhered  to  the  numbers  of  Julius 
Africanus,  while  the  Latins  thought  themselves  nearer  the  truth  in 
tracing  the  steps  of  St.  Jerome  and  Eusebius. 

1  Ab  initio  mnxidi  usque  ad  Meshiam — Becundmn  computam  leris  ex  vereione  Septua- 
ffinta,  qua  in  manilnu  Gnecorum  est,  et  reliqaanim  sectarum  Cnristianoram  (exceptis 
Byris),  anni  sunt  fere  qninqoies  mille  qoingenti  octaginta  sex.  [From  the  commencement 
of  the  world  until  Messiah, — according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  aU  the  other  sects  of  Christians,  except  the  Syrians, — was  almost 
5586  years. — ^£d.1    Abul  Phiurag.  Hist.  Dynast,  yii. 
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Continued  transmission  of  the  general  belief  in  the  extended  chronology 
through  the  first  seven  centuries. — This  current  of  opiuion  as  to  the  age 
of  the  world  continued  uniform,  during  several  centuries,  over  the  whole 
Christian  church.  Augustin,  it  is  true,  departed  so  far  from  the  au- 
thority of  Jerome,  as  to  introduce  into  the  line  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  the  name  of  the  second  Cainan,  and  thereby  to  add  to  the 
period  from  the  Plood  to  Abraham  not  less  than  130  years ;  and  conse- 
quently extending  the  time  from  Adam  to  Christ  to  5330.  But  his 
views,  it  is  obvious,  were  all  along  regulated  bv  the  principles  which 
seem  to  have  determined  the  limits  of  all  chronological  inquiry  in  those 
early  ages :  for  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  date  at 
which  he  lived,  we  find  him  usin^  the  very  same  language  which  filled 
the  mouths  of  the  Christians,  while  as  yet  the  apostles  and  their  com- 
panions were  upon  the  earth,  and  assuring  his  auditors  that  the  sixth 
millennium  was  already  far  advanced,  and  that  at  the  close  of  it  a  great 
change  awaited  the  mortal  condition. of  man.'  He  opposes  himsdf  to 
those  who  maintained  what  he  esteemed  heretical  notions  on  the  historv 
of  the  cosmogony,  reminding  the  pious  persons  whom  he  addressed, 
that ''  from  the  nrst  man,  who  was  callea  Adam,  six  thousand  years 
were  not  yet  completed  ;"  and  declaring  that  the  writers  who  denied 
this  certain  and  unquestionable  truth  deserved  not  to  be  reasoned  with, 
but  to  be  treated  with  cont^mpt.^  According  to  the  views  which  this 
Father  held,  about  three-fourths  of  the  sixth  millenary  age  of  the 
world  must,  in  his  time,  have  been  exhausted;  for  if  to  5200,  the  era 
of  the  Nativity,  we  add  130  for  the  generation  of  Cainan,  and  420  for 
the  period  at  which  Augustin  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  his 
Divine  Commonwealth,  the  total  sum  will  amount  to  5750  years,  reckon- 
ing from  the  Creation.  His  expression  therefore  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible, that  he  lived  ''  in  sexto  annorum  milliario,  cujus  nunc  spatia 
Buperiora  volvuntur.**  The  African  bishop  was  followed  in  the  path  of 
chronology  by  his  pupils,  Paulus  Orosus  and  Prosper  Aquitanus ;  the 
former  01  whom,  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  prelate,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  world ;  while  the  latter  not  only  continued  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius,  from  the  date  at  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome,  but  also  compiled 
a  similar  work  of  his  own,  which  was  afterwards  introduced  in  the  pas- 
chal canon  of  Victorius.*  These  authors  were  succeeded  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Isidorus  archbishop  of  Seville,  by  Paul  the  Deacon,  by  Ninius, 
by  Martinus  Polonus,  by  MatthsBus,  Palmerius,  by  Joannes  Nauclerus, 
and  other  distinguished  writers ;  all  of  whom  adopted  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  supported  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  was  bom  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  millennium. 

Abbreviated  chronology  of  the  Mebrew  first  supported  by  Bede  in  the 
eighth  centurv. — It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  eighth  century,  that  the 
notions  of  the  Masorite  Jews  found  any  acceptance  in  the  Christian 

^  August.  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  c.  7. — In  sexto  annorum  milliario,  tanquam  sexto 
die,  cujus  nunc  spatia  superiora  volruntur. 

2  Idem,  lib.  xviii.  c.  40. — ^Ab  ipso  primo  homine,  qui  est  appellatus  Adam,  nondum 
sex  millia  annorum  compleantur,  quomodo  non  isti  ridendi  potius  quam  refellendi  sunt, 
qui  de  spatio  temporum  tam  diversa,  et  huic  exploratss  yeritati  tarn  contraria  persuadere 
conantur. 

*  See  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  and  lib.  vii.  c.  23. — Prosper  in  Continuatione  Chron. 
Euscb.  et  in  Chron.  Maj.    Yictorius,  Pnef.  ad  Canonom  Paschalom. 
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cburcb.  About  tbe  year  a.  d.  72b,  tbe  Venerable  Bede  produced  his 
works  De  Temporum  Ratione,  De  Sex  ^tatibus  Mundi,  and  De  Tern- 
poribut,  ad  intelligendam  supputaiionem  tempormn  Sacra  ScripturcB  ;  in 
wbicb  he  assigned  at  considerable  length  the  reasons  upon  which  he 
had  decided  in  preferring  the  Hebrew  verity  to  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy.  But  the  innovations  of  the  monk  of  Durham  were  ill  re- 
ceived Dj  his  contemporaries.  He  was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  because 
he  had  taken  upon  him  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  that  the  Bedeemer  of  our  race  was  not  born  in  the  sixth  mil- 
lennium of  the  world. 

Hebrew  chronology  supported  by  the  Reformers  in  opposition  to  the 
JUmumists,  who  followed  the  Septuayint, — The  darkness  of  the  succeeding 
ages  prevents  us  from  pursuing  the  progress  of  this  opinion  among  the 
churcnmen  of  the  West.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  weight  of  Bede's 
name  and  erudition  secured  for  him  a  number  of  followers,  at  a  period 
when  authority  prevailed  more  than  patient  research  in  determining  the 
judgment  of  the  priesthood.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  as  we  have 
found,  the  discussion  was  renewed  with  that  vigour  and  freedom  which 
characterized  the  second  birth  of  intellect  and  taste ;  and  soon  called 
into  the  field  of  controversy  the  powerful  talents  of  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Vossius,  Pezron,  and  Usher.  It  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  the 
prejudices  against  the  Homan  church,  which  animated  the  disciples  of 
Luther,  were  allowed  to  mix  deeply  with  their  investigations  into  this 
intricate  science.  The  Protestants,  aware  that  the  Papal  communion 
followed  the  computation  of  the  Septuagiut,  exerted  all  their  learning 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  possessed  a 
higher  authority  than  could  be  claimed  for  the  most  approved  version 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  overlooking  the  convincing  evidence  which  is 
supplied  by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian 
Fatners  during  the  four  first  centuries,  they  took  part  with  the  Tal- 
mudists  and  modem  Babbis,  against  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churches ;  and  maintained  that  the  Messias  appeared  upon  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  millenary  age. 

Summing  up  of  the  argument :  that  the  changes  in  the  chronology 
were  effected  in  the  Hebrew  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. — But  we 
must  not  pursue  these  inquiries  to  any  greater  length.  It  has  been 
rendered  manifest,  I  think,  that  both  tfews  and  Christians,  in  the  apo- 
stolic age,  believed  that  nearly  six  thousand  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
Creation  of  the  world ;  that  a  remarkable  change  was  expected  soon  to 
take  place  in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
all  the  systems  of  chronology  in  those  early  times  bore  a  decided  refer- 
ence to  this  expectation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Christian  writers, 
without  exception,  for  several  hundred  years,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
computation ;  and  that  no  difference  of  opinion  appeared  amongst  them 
till  they  began  to  devote  themselves  to  Jewish  literature,  and  resign 
their  judgment  to  the  mysteries  and  traditions  of  the  Kabbinical  school. 
From  the  considerations  now  stated,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  appeared 
extremely  probable,  that  the  alterations  which  took  place  in  the  Jewish 
chronology,  during  the  second  age  of  our  religion,  were  introduced  into 
the  Hebrew  text  and  not  into  the  Greek.  The  reasons  adduced  in 
support  of  this  conclusion  receive  additional  strength  from  the  fact 

maintained  by  several  distinguished  authors,  that  the  period  in  ques- 
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tion,  about  130  years  after  Christ,  ^as  fixed  upon  by  the  Jews  for  sub* 
stitutiug  in  their  sacred  'writings,  the  Chaldaic  letters  instead  of  the 
ancient  Samaritan.^  On  such  an  occasion,  there  would  be  little  diffi* 
culty  in  effecting  whatever  innovations  the  Sanhedrim  of  Tiberias  might 
deem  expedient ;  and  this  the  more  easily,  because  the  old  language  of 
Scripture  had  already  become  obsolete  amon^  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  Judea,  whom  habit  or  necessity  had  long  reconciled  to  the 
use  of  Greek,  or  of  the  mixed  Syriac,  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
Palestine. 

Character  of  similar  changes,  effected  in  the  Septuagini. — That  similar 
changes  in  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  took  place  at  a  later  period 
is  neither  denied  nor  meant  to  be  concealed.  The  various  discrepancies 
between  the  original  and  the  version,  which  began  to  attract  attention 
about  the  time  of  Origen,  created  among  biblical  scholars  much  per- 
plexity and  uneasiness ;  and  as  the  Hebrew  presented  higher  claims  to 
veneration  and  accuracy  than  the  work  of  uninspired  translators,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  even  the  Christians  should  have  occasionally  con- 
sented to  correct  their  Greek  copies  upon  a  collation  of  the  dates  and 
numbers  in  the  primitive  record.  Gme  labours  of  the  Tetrapla  and 
Hexapla  too,  while  thev  proved  this  fact,  contributed  to  darKen  the 
progress  of  biblical  criticism  in  later  times ;  because  Origen,  in  many 
instances,  appeared  ready  to  restore  the  harmonv  of  Scripture  by 
tampering  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint.  fiven  the  works  of 
Josephus  have  suffered  extensive  vitiations  at  the  hands  of  com- 
mentators and  chronologists ;  who,  not  being  inclined  to  suspect  the 
honesty  of  the  Sabbis,  have  too  readilv  reduced  his  computations  to 
the  standard  of  the  Masorite  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  researches  of  a  more  recent  period  that  we  owe  the  clearer 
light  which  is  now  thrown  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  on  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  themselves ;  and  this  desirable 
end  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  the  means  of  ingenious  hypotheses, 
nor  from  any  reliance  upon  geological  theories,  but  by  a  patient  ex- 
amination of  ancient  authors.  Heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  who  are 
known  to  have  derived  the  substance  of  their  narrative  from  the  books 
of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  at  a  time  when  these  divine  authorities 
were  still  uncontaminated  by  Eabbinical  innovation.     To  use  the  lan- 

fuage  of  Isaac  Vossius,  we  attempt  not  to  found  a  new  chronology, 
ut  to  restore  a  system  which  in  former  days  was  rashly  and  ignorantly 
discarded ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  thereby  not  only  serve  the 
cause  of  truth,  but  remove  a  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  many 
serious  inquirers,  who  have  been  perplexed  by  inconsistencies  insepar- 
able from  the  calculations  of  the  modem  Hebrew  text,  and  unable  to 
reconcile  the  facts  of  ancient  history  with  the  fidelity  of  the  sacred 
writings.  "Ut  vero  ad  nostrum  revertamur  institutum,  unum  hoc 
antequam  desinam  adjiciam,  nos  non  hie  novam  condere  chronologiam, 
sed  veteram  temere  abrogatam  reducere.  Quod  si  qui  iis  quae  adtulimus 
argumentis  et  testimoniis  non  adquiescant,  amplectantur  illi  hodiernum 
JudsBorum  calculum  absque  ratione,  ac  utantur  ingenio  suo  prout 
libuerit.     Sciant  tamen  quod  sic  sentiendo  non  veritati  tamen  fucus 

^  JaokBon'B  Chron.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Schultens,  Instit.  ad  Fund.  ling.  Hebr. ; 
Relandi  Diasertat.  de  Num.  Samar. ;  and  Cahnet's  Diuertation  rar  les  Monnoies  des 
Hebreux. 
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fiat,  sed  et  tutissima  improbis  porta  aperiatur  ad  impugnandam  sacra- 
rum  literarum  fidem,  ac  vel  apud  sequos  judices  de  bonis  et  piis  trium- 
phandi.  Ut  itaque  veritati  satisfiat,  ac  impiis  os  obtundatur,  addantur 
ad  receptam  mundi  SBtatem  anni  1440,  jam  nulla  supererit  difficultas.^ 

4.  Dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the 

huHding  of  Solonums  temple. 

Differences  of  opinioti  respecting  the  chronology  of  the  Judges, — 
Having  laid  before  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  arguments  on  which  is 
founded  my  preference  of  the  chronology  derived  from  the  Septua£;int 
and  Josephus,  as  compared  with  the  abbreviated  epochs  of  the  modem 
Jews,  I  now  proceed  to  define  the  limits  of  that  particular  period  with 
Mhich  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  ;  namely,  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  Exode  froin  Egypt  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  general  terms,  the  difference  01 
opinion  which  subsists  among  the  ablest  writers,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
government  of  the  Hebrews  was  exercised  bv  the  Judges.  Leaving  out 
of  view  the  high  computations  of  Julius  Anicanus  and  Syncellus,  the 
reader  must  have  observed,  that  even  between  Jackson  and  Hales  there 
is  a  disagreement  of  not  less  than  fort}'-one  years,  applicable  to  the 
historical  events  which  occurred  after  the  division  of  the  conquered  lands, 
and  before  the  reign  of  David.  The  last  of  these  authors  has  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  calculation  by  an  ingenious  process, 
of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  outline. 

Theory  of  Hales:  its  refutation^ — Josephus,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Antiquities,  narrates,  that  between  the  Exode  and  the  destruction  of 
the  first  temple,  there  was  a  period  of  1062  years;  and,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  Jewish  War,  the  same  writer  remarks,  that,  from  the  cap- 
ture of  Jebus  by  David,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  event 
last  mentioned,  the  interval  extended  to  477  years.  Now,  says  Dr. 
Hales,  if  from  1062  we  subtract  477,  the  remainder,  585,  will  give  the 
number  of  years  which  intervened  between  the  Exode  and  the  reduction 
of  Jebus ;  and  if  to  these  years  we  add  ^^  for  the  residue  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  three  first  years  of  Solomon's,  36  in  all,  we  shall  obtain 
the  e;enuine  number  of  621  years  as  the  true  extent  of  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  this  computation,  however  plausible 
it  may  look,  is  far  from  being  accurate.  It  has  no  better  foundation 
than  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  language  used  by  Josephus,  which,  to 
an  ignorant  or  hasty  reader,  may  seem  to  bear  a  reference  to  the  war- 
like exploit  recorded  of  the  second  king  of  Israel ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it 

*  DeVera  ^tate  Mundi,  p.  55.  [This  quotation  may  be  literally  translated  thus: — 
That  we  may  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  will  ada  this  one  tning  before  I  cease : 
We  do  not  institute  a  new  Chronolos^,  but  restore  the  old,  which  has  been  rashly  cast 
aside. — If,  however,  there  are  any  whom  the  arguments  and  testimonies  which  we  haye 
brought  forward  do  not  silence,  they  may  use  the  modem  Jewish  Chronology  void  of 
reason,  and  exercise  their  ingenuity  thereupon.  Yet  let  them  know  that  by  thinking 
thus,  truth  is  not  only  obscured,  but  a  most  safe  door  opened  to  the  ungomy  for  im- 
pugning the  yeracity  of  the  Sacred  Records,  and  eyen  for  triumphing  with  equal  judges 
Rom  among  the  good  and  pious.  That  truth  may  be  established,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  impious  confounded,  let  1440  years  be  added  to  the  receiyed  age  of  the  world. 
There  will  then  remain  no  difficulty. — Ed.] 
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denotes  very  clearly  the  end  of  tbat  monarch's  reign.  The  words  of 
the  historian  are  as  follows  :  —  Toy  yikv  Zil  rtay  Xayarairwy  Xaoy  eK(ia\ijy 
6  TUfi'  lov^attay  3a<n\evQ  Aavi^riQ,  Karoucii^ei  roy  i^iov'  Kai  fUT  avroy  treai 
TtrpaKOtrtoiQ  iphofiriicoyra  kqi  kirra,  firi<ny  cj,  viro  BafivXatyiwy  KaraaKairrerai; 
which  are  sufficiently  well  translated  by  Whiston  in  these  terms: 
"  David,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  ejected  the  Chananites  and  settled  his 
own  people  therein  (Jerusalem) ;  and  it  was  demolished  entirely  by 
the  Babylonians  four  hundred  and  seventy -seven  years  and  six  months 
qfier  him,^^  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  Dr.  Hales  should  have 
understood  the  phrase  fier^  avroy,  met'  auton,  as  applying  to  the  re- 
duction of  Salem ;  more  especially  as,  according  to  the  numbers  of 
Josephus,  the  space  of  time,  from  the  eighth  year  of  David  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  the  Babylonians,  would  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years.  Including  thirty-three 
years  for  the  remainder  of  that  sovereign's  life,  and  eighty  years  for 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (which  is  the  number  of  Josephus),  we  shall 
have,  from  the  taking  of  Jebus  down  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah, 
no  less  a  sum  than  five  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  I  am,  indeed, 
perfectly  aware,  that  the  reign  of  the  son-  of  David  is  usually  limited 
to  one  naif  the  amount  of  what  has  just  been  stated  ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  in  return,  that,  in  the  period  of  477  years  preceding  the 
demolition  of  the  temple,  as  mentioned  by  Josephus,  the  eighty  years 
asfdgned  to  Solomon  were  comprehended;  whence  it  necessanly  fol- 
lows, that  the  said  period  could  not  begin  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
demise  of  David.  In  short,  the  477  years  mentioned  by  the  Jewish 
historian  cannot  be  reckoned  from  the  taking  of  Jebus,  but  from  the 
death  of  the  royal  warrior  by  whom  that  achievement  was  performed. 

Results  of  the  different  hypotheses  concerning  the  chronology  of  the 
period  from  the  Mxode  to  th€  foundation  of  the  temple, — But  instead  of 
entering  into  a  tedious  discussion  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  modem 
chronologers  on  this  obscure  portion  of  sacred  history,  I  shall  lay  be- 
fore the  reader,  in  the  form  of  tables,  the  results  in  which  their 
researches  have  terminated,  according  to  the  different  hypotheses  on 
which  they  severally  proceeded. 


1.    Chronology  of  Josephus^  a.  d.  96. 
(Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  chap,  i — 10.) 

From  Exode  to  death  of  Moses, 

From  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua, 

The  government  of  the  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose 
time  the  Israelites  were  subjects  to  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia eight  years, 

Otniiiel, 

Subjection  to  the  Moabites, 

Ehud  delivered  them,  and  was  jud^e, 

Shamgar  succeeded  Ehud,  but  diea  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government, 

Servitude  under  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 

Deborah  and  Barak  delivered  them,  and  were  judges, 

Servitude  under  the  Madianites, 

Qideon  delivered  them,  and  was  judge. 


Vears. 
40 

^5 


18 
40 
18 
80 

I 
20 
40 

7 
40 
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Abimelech  ruled, 

After  him  Tola  judged  Israel, 

After  Tola,  Jair  was  judge, 

Sen'itude  under  Philistines  and  Ammonites, 

Jephtha  delivered  them,  and  was  judge, 

Ibzan  was  judge. 

After  Ibzan,  Elon  was  judge, 

Servitude  under  Philistmes, 

Samson  judged  Israel, 

Eli,  the  ni^h  priest,  was  judge. 

After  the  death  of  Eli,  Samuel  alone  judged  Israel, 

Samuel  judged  i8  years  more  in  the  reign  of  Saul 

Saul  two  years  after  death  of  Samuel, 

David  reigned, 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  the  temple  was  founded, 


1 


Tears 
3 

22 

22 

l8 

6 

7 

id 
40 
20 
40 
12 
18 
2 
40 

3 


Sum,        592 


2.   Chronoloffy  of  TheopkUtu,  Bishop  of  ArUioch,  a.  d.  330. 

(Epist.  ad  AutolycTim,  lib.  iii.) 


From  Exode  to  death  of  Moses, 

Joshua, 

Servitude  under  king  of  Mesopotamia, 

Othniel, 

Servitude  under  Moabites, 

Ehud, 

Shamgar, 

Servitude  under  Canaanites, 

Deborah  and  Barak, 

Servitude  under  Madianites, 

Gideon, 

Abimelech, 

Tola, 

V  air,       •  • 

Servitude  under  Ammonites, 

Jephthah, 

Ibzan,    .  . 

Elon, 

Abdon, 

Servitude  under  Philistines, 


Tears. 
40 

^7 
8 

40 

18 

80 

1» 

20 

40 

7 
40 

3 

22 

22 

18 

6 

7 
10 

8 

40 


>  This  judge  has  been  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  a  translator ;  bnt  the  amount  of 
years  reckoned  bv  Josephus  from  the  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple,  proTes  tibat  Tola 
and  the  period  ot  his  government  must  have  been  originally  comprehended  in  the  pages 
of  the  historian. 

3  According  to  Josephus,  Abdon  was  judge  at  the  same  time  with  Elon,  and  there- 
fore no  separate  period  is  sdlowed  for  the  government  of  the  former.  Some  of  the 
manuscript  copies  of  this  historian,  indeed,  represent  Abdon  as  succeeding  Elon ;  ho 
gOTemed,  /icr  HXwva  (after  Elon),  say  they ;  out  as  no  years  are  reckonea  for  his  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Jackson  prefers  the  reading  of  the  Basil  and  Geneva  copies,  which 
hMjejura  'HXwv  or  HXmvoc,  that  is,  with  Bum,  instead  of  after  him. 

'  Shamgar  is  misplaced  in  the  chronology  of  Theophilus,  being  omitted  in  the  proper 
fttccessiony  and  introduced  after  Samson  and  the  Interregnum. 
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Yean 

Samson,  . 

•    •                         •    •                         • 

20 

Interregnum, 

40 

Eli, 

30 

Samuel, 

12 

Saul, 

20 

David,   .  . 

40 

Solomon, 

3 

Sum,         612 

The  excess  in  this  table  amounts  to  20  years  exactly  ;  which  may  be 
detected  either  in  the  government  of  Samson,  as  distinct  from  the 
Philistine  servitude,  or  in  the  following  interregnum,  which  not  only 
occupies  a  wrong  place,  being  before  Eli  instead  of  after  him,  but  is 
also  20  years  too  long.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  Saul 
is  too  snort  by  the  same  amount ;  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  sub- 
tract one  of  the  sums  of  20  years  from  the  full  period  assigned  by 
Theophilus  in  order  to  make  his  views  coincide  with  those  of  Josephus: 
612 — 20=592. 

3.    Chronoligy  of  Eusehius,  Bishop  of  Casarea^  a.  d.  330. 
Extracted  from  his  PrsBparatio  Eyangelica,  lib.  x.  c.  14. 


jzLoses,    ..  ..  ••  •• 

Joshua, 

Servitude,  Mesopotamia!!, 

Othniel, 

Eglon  (servitude), 

JuluUU,       ..  *.  ••  .« 

Shamgar  omitted, 
Jabin  (servitude), 
Deborah  and  Barak, 
Madianites  (servitude), 
Gideon, 
Abimelech, 

^  l/&Cv«  ••  ••  ••  *• 

Ammonites  (servitude), 

Jephthah, 

ji  Dzan,  ..  ••  •* 

Elon, 

Abdon,  written  Labdon  by  Eusebius, 

Philistines  (servitude), 

Samson, 

J2JU,  .«  .•  ..  •• 


Years. 
40 

27 
8 

40 

18 

80 

20 
40 

7 
40 

.3 

22 
18 

6 

7 
10 

8 

40 

20 

40 


I 


^  Eusebios,  in  his  Chronicon,  remarks,  that  Elon  is  omitted  in  the  Septuagint ;  an 
observation  which  must  have  applied  only  to  Ms  own  copy,  as  the  name  of  that  judge  is 
to  be  found  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  informs  his  readers,  too, 
that  some  chronologers  rave  30  years  to  Joshua,  and  that  the  Septuagint  assigned  50 
to  Othniel ;  in  both  which  cases  he  follows  the  Hebrew.  He  adds,  that  the  Greek  text 
gives  only  20  years  to  the  goremmont  of  Eli ;  he  adopts  the  larger  number  40. 
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Samuel  and  Saul, 
David,   .  . 
Solomon, 


Yean. 
40 
40 

3 


600 


The  sum  of  Eusebius  is  just  8  years  too  great,  and  maj  be  easily 
corrected  by  deducting  the  20  years  of  Samson's  government  (which 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  time  of  the  Philistine  domination),  and 
by  afterwards  adding  12  years  for  the  individual  rule  of  Samuel, 
who  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  so  many  years  without  a  colleague : 
600—20+ 1 2= 592 

4.    Chronology  of  Petaviua,  a.  d.  1633. 
Extracted  from  the  Bationarium  Tcmporom,  toI.  ii.  p.  76. 


Moses,   .  . 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

1  Mesopotamian  servitude, 
Othniel, 

2  Moabitish  servitude, 
!Bhud,    .  . 

3  Canaanitish  servitude, 
Deborah, 

4  Midionitish  servitude, 
Gideon, 
Abimelech, 
Tola, 
Jair, 

5  Ammonitish  servitude, 
Jephtha, 
Abesan, 
Abialon, 
Abdon, 

6  Servitude  under  Philistines, 
Samson,  .  . 
Samuel  and  Saul, 
David,  .  . 
Solomon, 


Yean. 
40 

14 
10 

8 

40 

18 

80 

20 

40 

7 
40 

3 

^3 
22 

o 

6 

7 
10 

8 

o 
20 
40 
40 

3 
520 


The  deficiency  in  Petavius  arises  from  his  omission  of  the  sixth 
servitude,  extending  to  40  years,  of  the  20  years  of  Eli's  administration 
after  the  death  of  Samson,  and  of  the  12  years  durine  which  Samuel 
judged  Israel  before  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  result  will  be  520+40+ 
20+12=592. 
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5.  Chronoloyy  of  Usher ^  a.  d.  1650. 
Extracted  from  his  Sacred  Chronology,  p.  7 1  • 

1  From  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 'Egypt,  until 

they  crossed  the  Jordan,       

2  Thence  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  rest  given  to  the 

land  hy  Joshua,  

3  Thence  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  land  hy 

Othniel,  Cushan,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  heing  con- 
quered in  war,  .  .        •  . 

4  Thence  to  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  land  by  Ehud, 

Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  being  slain, 

5  Thence  to  the  peace  restored  to  the  land  by  Deborah 

and  Barak,  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  being 
put  to  flight,     .  .        .  .        •  .        .  .        •  . 

6  Thence  to  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  land  by 

Gideon,  the  Midianites  being  conquered, 

7  Thence  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Abimelech, 

the  son  of  Gideon, 

8  Abimelech,  Tola,  and  Jair, 

9  Jephthah,  .  .        .  . 

10  Ibsan,  Elon,  and  Abdon, 

1 1  Eli  and  Samson,  

12  Samuel, 

13  Saul  the  king, 

14  Prom  the  death  of  Saul  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation 

of  Solomon's  temple, 


Years. 
40 
6.4 

40 
80 


40 

40 

9.  2 
48 

6 

40 
21 

40 

43 


mo. 


mo. 


Sum  of  the  years  478. 6 


mo. 


I  reserve  such  observations  as  this  table  may  have  suggested, 
until  I  have  transcribed  some  other  lists  drawn  up  by  later  chrono- 
logera. 


6.  Chronology  of  CapeUu$,  a.  d.  1655. 
Extracted  firom  his  Sacred  Chronology,  p.  140. 

Entry  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 

"Wars  waged  there  during  six  years, 

The  partition  of  the  land  occupied  one  year. 

Oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  Chushan, 

Othniel,  the  first  judge,  died. 

Oppression  by  Eglon,  or  the  Moabites, 

Ehud  died, 

Shamgar, 

Oppression  by  Jabin,  or  the  Canaanites, 

Deborah  and  Barak  died, 

Oppression  of  the  Midianites, 

Giaeon  died,  

Abimelech  dies, 

Tolah  dies, 

J  air  dies,  .  t 


fears. 

41 
6 

I 

8 
40 
18 
80 

20 

40 

7 

40 

3 
22 
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Oppression  of  the  Ammonites, 
Jephthah  dies, 
Ibsan  dies, 
Elon  dies, 
Abdon  dies, 

Oppression  of  the  Philistines, 
Samson  dies, 
!E]i  dies, 

Samuel  and  Saul  died, 
David  died. 

The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  in  the  4th  year 
of  Solomon,         . .  . .  . .  • . 


Tean. 
i8 
6 

7 

lO 

8 
40 
ao 
40 
40 
40 


580 


The  errors  in  the  above  table  maj  be  corrected  by  adding  20  years 
for  Joshua  and  the  elders,  and  12  for  the  government  of  Samuel ;  from 
the  sum  of  which  20  years  must  be  deducted,  as  the  excess  of  Eli's 
administration  after  the  demise  of  Samson.  The  following  notation 
will  render  this  amendment  intellible :  580+20+12=612 :  and  612 — 
20=592. 

7.  Chronology  of  Jaekton,  1752. 
Taken  from  his  Chronological  Antiqaities,  p.  145. 

Tean.  B.  C. 

From  Exode  to  the  death  of  Moses,  . .  . .    40  1593 

Joshua  25,  and  an  interregnum  two  years,  . .     27  1553 

I^t  servitude  under  Chusan  Bishathaim,  . .      8  T526 

After  this  Othniel  was  judge,            . .  . .     40  15 18 

Second  servitude  under  the  Moabites,  . .     18  1478 

After  this  Hhud  was  judge,                . .  . .     80  1460 
8hamg4xr  was  judge  almost  a  year,  reckoned  in  the 

years  of  Ehud,  . .  . .  . .  . .    —        

Third  servitude  under  the  Canaanites,  . .    20  1380 

After  this  Deborah  and  Barahj  . .    40  1360 

Fourth  servitude  under  the  Madianites,                  7  1320 

After  this  Qideon  was  judge,  . .    40  13 13 

After  Qideany  Ahimelech  was  judge,  •  •      3  ^  273 

AAer  him,  2bZ0  was  judge,  ..  ..22  1270 

After  2b^,  t/atV  was  judge,  ..22  1248 

Fifth  servitude  under  the  Ammonites,  . .     18  1226 

After  this,  t/^^Aa  was  judge,  ..6  1208 

After  tTi^A^Aa,  i&2:aii  was  judge,  "7  ^^^^ 

After  Ihzan^  Elan  was  judee,  . .     10  1 195 

After  Elon^  Abdon  was  ju&e,  • «      8  1 185 

-     Phi- 


Sixth  servitude  under  the  Philistines,  in  the  latter 
20  years  of  which  Sanuon  and  Xli  were  judges 
together,  . .  « .  . .    40 

SU  was  judge  40  ^ears,  but  20  of  them  with  Sam^ 
son  under  the  sixth  servitude,  . .    20 


1177 
"37 


7G 
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After  Elif  an  interregnum  20  years  and  seven 

months, 
After  the  interregnum,  Samuel  was  judge, 
Aft;er  Samuel  had  judged  Israel  20  years,  Saul 

reigned, 
Aft;er  Saul,  David  reimied,  . . 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  and  the  second 

month,  the  temple  was  begun, 

Sum, 


Years. 

20 
20 


20 
40 


579 


B.  C. 

1117 
1097 

1077 
1057 

1017 
1014 


The  only  remark  which  this  table  suggests  respects  the  omission  of 
the  12  years,  during  which  Samuel  alone  is  said  to  have  exercised  the 
supreme  power  over  Israel.  These  12  years  added  to  it  would  com- 
plete the  sum  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus  of  591  complete  or 
592  current  years. 

8.     Chroru^ogy  ofPiaf(fair.    1784. 
System  of  Chronology,  p.  310. 


Departure  of  Israelites  from  Egypt, 

Arrival  of  Israelites  in  Canaan, 

Death  of  Joshua,  and  first  servitude, 

Othniel  began  to  judge  Israel, 

The  second  servitude  under  Moab, 

Ehud  began  to  judge  Israel, 

The  thira  servitude  under  the  Canaanites, 

Deborah  and  Barak  began  to  Judge  Israel, 

The  fourth  servitude  under  Midian, 

Gideon  began  to  jud^e  Israel, 

Abimelech  began  to  judge  Israel, 

Thola  began  to  judge  Israel, 

Jair  began  to  judge  Israel,  . . 

Jephtha  began  to  judge  Israel, 

Ibzan  began  to  judge  Israel, 

Elon  began  to  judge  Israel, . . 

Abdon  began  to  judge  Israel, 

Philistines,  Samson,  and  Eli, 

Anarchy  began, 

Samuel  and  Saul,    . . 

David  began  to  reign, 

Solomon  began  to  reign, 

The  first  year  of  buUdiug  the  temple. 


Tears. 

40 

8 
40 
18 
80 
20 
40 

7 
40 

3 
22 

22 

6 

7 
to 

8 

40 

20 

40 

40 

4 

540* 


Dr.  Playfair  has  shortened  this  period  by  leaving  out  the  two  years 
of  anarchy  after  Joshua  and  the  elders;  the  18  years  of  servitude 
under  the  Ammonites;  the  20  years  of  Eli's  authority;  and  the  12 

'  The  nambers  in  this  table  indicate  the  quantity  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
event  to  which  they  are  affixed,  and  that  which  immediately  precedes. 
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daring  which  Samuel  gorerned  alone.    These,  added  to  his  sum  total, 
will  makeup  the  true  amount,  2+18+20+12=52 :  and 540+52=592. 

9.    Chronology  of  Hales,  1811. 
From  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  toI.  L  p.  loi. 


Exode  to  death  of  Moses, 

1  Joshua  and  the  elders,  . . 
Pirst  diyision  of  lands, 
Second  division  of  lands. 
Anarchy,  or  Interregnum, 

I.  Servitude  Mesopotam,, 

2  Othniel, 
II.  Servitude  lioab., . . 

3  Wiud  and  Shamgar, 
HI*  Servitude  Canaan., 

4  Deborah  and  Barak, 
lY.  Servitude  Midian., 

5  Gideon, 

6  Ahimeleeh, 

7  Tola, 

8  Jair, 
Y.  Servitude  Ammon., 

9  Jephthah 

10  Ibzan, 

1 1  Ulon, 

12  Abdon, 
YT.  Servitude  PAi7w^, 

13  Samson, 

14  Eli,  . .  . .  . .        30  ) 

Samuel  called,  as  a  prophet,    10  j 

YII.  Servitude, 

15  Samuel, 

Saul  and  Samuel,     18  ) 
Saul,  ..       22) 

David, 
Solomon, 

Temple  founded  after  the  Exode, 


20 
20 


! 


Tears. 

B.C. 

40 

1648 

26 

1608 

0 

1602 

0 

159^ 

ID 

1582 

8 

157^ 

40 

15^4 

18 

I5H 

80 

1506 

20 

1426 

40 

1406 

7 

1368 

40 

1359 

3 

1319 

23 

1316 

22 

1293 

18 

1271 

6 

1^53 

7 

1247 

10 

1240 

8 

1230 

40 
40 

20 

12 
40 
40 

3 


621 


1222 

1 182 

1 142 
II22 

mo 

1070 
1030 

1027 


It  will  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Hales  has  added  about  30  years  to 
the  authentic  period  of  Josephus  and  of  the  Septuagint ;  namelj,  9 
years  to  the  anarchy  immediately  after  Joshua  and  the  elders,  one 
year  to  the  magistracy  of  Tola,  and  twentv  years  to  that  of  EIL  This 
scheme  creates  a  considerable  difference  u*om  the  computation  of  St. 
Paul,  who  states  that,  from  the  division  of  the  land  to  Samuel  the 
prophet,  was  about  450  years.  According  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  length  of 
that  period  is  480  years ;  an  error  which  is  not  onlv  at  variance  with 
the  Scripture  narrative,  but  also  with  the  chronology  of  Josephus, 
which  he  professes  to  follow. 

Befutation  of  the  authorized  computation  of  Usher. — I  have  copied 
the  above  tables,  in  order  to  show  the  reader,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
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particulars  in  which  our  most  distinguished  chronologers  differ,  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  occupied  bj  the  Judges  and  the  two  first  kings  of 
the  Hebrews.  As  the  computation  of  Archbishop  Usher  is  that 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  margin  of  our  Imglish  Bible,  and 
which  has  been  followed  by  several  authors  of  credit  and  learning,  I 
piaj  be  allowed  to  state,  at  some  length,  the  reasons  why  I  feel  mjrself 
compelled  to  reject  it.  In  the  first  place,  his  scheme  is  inadmissible, 
because  it  excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during  which  the  Hebrews 
were  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  and  reckons  only  the  years  of  peace 
or  rest  which  are  assigned  to  the  successive  Judges.  For  example,  he 
passes  over  the  eight  years  of  servitude  inflicted  upon  the  Hebrews 
Dy  Chusan  Bishathaim,  and  connects  without  any  interruption  the 
peace  obtained  by  the  victories  of  Othniel  with  that  which  nad  been 
conferred  upon  the  land  by  the  government  of  Joshua ;  and  although 
the  sacred  historian  relates  in  uie  plainest  terms  possible,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  served  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  eight  years,  and 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  Othniel,  who  gave  the  land  rest  forty 
vears,  the  Archbishop  maintains,  that  the  fortv  years  now  mentioned 
Degan,  not  after  the  successes  of  the  son  of  Kenaz,  but  immediately 
after  the  demise  of  Joshua.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that,  in  this  case,  the  years  of  the  tranquillity  and  the  years  of 
oppression  ought  to  be  reckoned  separatelv.  Again,  we  are  informed 
by  the  sacred  writer,  that  the  children  of  Israel,  having  done  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  when  Ehud  was  dead,  were  sold  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  who  mightUy  oppressed  them  twenty  years ;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  their  d^iverance  was  eflected  by  the  zeal  of  De- 
borah and  Barak,  a  rest  of  forty  vears  was  given  to  the  land.  No 
reader  unbiassed  by  system  would  unagine,  that  in  these  fortv  years 
of  peace  were  comprehended  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  He- 
brews were  condemned  to  endure  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  king  of 
Canaan.  Could  the  land,  in  propriety  of  speech,  be  said  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security,  while  its  inhabitants  were  wasting  their 
days  amid  the  fears  and  privations  of  servitude  ?  In  respect,  again, 
to  the  administration  of  G-ideon,  in  whose  time  also  the  country  was  in 
ouietness  forty  years,  are  we  to  admit  that  the  domination  of  the  Mi- 
oianites,  which  continued  seven  years,  constituted  a  part  of  the  peace* 
fi4  and  happy  period  recorded  by  the  historian  ?  Are  we  to  reckon 
among  the  ingredients  of  that  quietness  which  the  sword  of  Gideon 
procured  for  his  country,  the  following  particulars  related  bv  the  in- 
spired author  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  "And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Midian  seven  vears.  And  the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed  against 
Israel :  and  because  of  the  Midianites  the  children  of  Israel  made  them 
the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and, strong  holds.  And 
so  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  against 
them;  and  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of 
the  earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gtiza ;  and  lefl  no  sustenance  for  Israel, 
neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and 
their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude ;  for  both  they 
and  their  camels  were  without  number :  and  they  entered  into  the  land 
to  destroy  it.    And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished  because  of  the 
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Midianites ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord.*'  The  sa- 
cred chronology  of  Usher,  in  fact,  follows  closely,  in  this  division  of 
ancient  history,  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Masoretic  Jews ;  who,  as 
Dr.  Hales  remarks,  have  by  a  curious  invention  included  the  first  four 
servitudes  in  the  years  of  the  Judges  who  put  an  end  to  them  ;  con- 
trary to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  which  represent  the  ad« 
ministrations  of  the  Judges,  not  as  synchronizing  with  the  servitudes, 
but  as  succeeding  them.  The  Rabbis  were  indeed  forced  to  allow  the 
fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  administration  of  Jephtha, 
because  it  was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  administration ;  but  they 
deducted  a  year  from  the  Scripture  account  of  th^  senritude,  making  it, 
instead  of  eighteen,  only  seventeen  years ;  and  they  curtailed  another 
year  from  Ibzan's  government,  making  it  only  six,  instead  of  seven 
years.  They  sank  entirely  the  sixth  servitude  under  the  Philistines  of 
forty  years,  because  it  was  too  lon^  to  be  contained  in  Samson's  ad- 
ministration;  and,  to  crown  all,  they  reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty 
years  to  two  years  only.  The  dishonesty  of  the  whole  contrivance 
could  only  be  equalled  by  its  absurdity  ;  furnishing  internal  evidence, 
that  the  period  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  foisted  into  the  He- 
brew text  of  1st  Kings,  is  itself  a  forgery. 

Period  of  480  yeart  mentioned  in  let  KingM,  not  interted  in  the 
taered  text  until  the  third  century  after  Christ, — Having  again  men- 
tioned this  chronological  inaccuracy,  to  which  I  have  already  made 
allusion,  I  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  passage  on  which  it  rests 
was  not  originally  inserted  m  the  inspired  record  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Hebrew  annals.  It  has  occasioned  to  modem  chronologers  a  good 
deal  of  perplexity ;  being  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  computations 
of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian, 
but  also  with  the  express  numbers  contained  in  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
the  sum  of  which  amounts  to  at  least  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  more. 
That  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  till  nearly  three  centuries  after  Christ,  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  it  in  the  works  of  the  several  learned  men 
who  composed  histories  of  the  Jews,  from  the  materials  supplied  to 
them  in  the  sacred  books  of  that  people.  The  calculations  of  Demetrius 
and  Eupolemus,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  Septuagint,  assume  the  longer  series  of  years  adopted  by 
Josephus  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Antiquities.  We  find  tne  same 
results  in  other  pagan  authors,  as  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,' 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  ;  *  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  computed  by 
the  lengtn  of  time  assigned  to  the  administrations  of  the  Judges ;  a 
method  which  they  could  have  had  neither  any  necessity  nor  inducement 
to  pursue,  had  they  been  furnished  with  the  sum  total  as  we  now  see 
it  in  the  first  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Kings. 

Not  noticed  hy  Josephus  or  Origen, — It  admits  not  of  any  doubt, 
that  the  number  in  question  was  not  contained  in  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  days  of  Josephus ;  for  he  refers  to  the  very  passage 
in  which  it  is  now  inserted,  without  making  the  slightest  observation 
in  regard  to  it,  although  the  period  which  he  at  the  same  time  states 
as  bavins;  elapsed  between  the  Exode  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
is  direct^  at  variance  vnih  it,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  112  years. 

»  Strom,  i.  '  Ad  Autol.  lib.  iiL 
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**  Solomon,"  says  he,  **  began  to  build  the  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  in  the  second  month,  which  the  Macedonians  call  Artemisius, 
and  the  Hebrews  Jar,  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  one  thousand  and  twenty 
years  after  Abraham's  coming  out  of  Mesopotamia  into  Canaan.*'  ^ 
Had  the  number  480  been  in  the  text,  Josephus,  it  is  certain,  would 
not  have  passed  over  it  without  some  degree  of  notice.  It  is  veorthy 
of  remark,  too,  that  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  G-ospel  of  St. 
John,  cites  the  text,  Ist  Elings  vi.  i,  and  even  mentions  the  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  and  the  month  in  which  that  monarch  began  to  build 
the  temple,  but  take^  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  number  of  years 
which  had  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  Exode.  Feypavrac 
iv  rp  Tpiry  rutv  jSa^cXccwv,  rove  XiOovq  xai  ra  (vXa  rpiaiv  matv  iTOifiavay, 
kv  Ze  T4>  TirafTf  Iret,  fifity  ^cvr£p9,  fiaaiKevovTOQ  tov  jSa^cXco^c  2oXo/ioitoc 
eirc  IvpariX*  k,  r.  X.  '*  Ix  is  wnti^en  in  the  third  of  the  Kings,  that  they 
prepared  the  stones  and  the  wood  three  years ;  and  in  the  fourth  year, 
m  the  second  month  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  they  began  to 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord."  We  may  rest  assured,  then,  that  the 
interval  between  the  departure  from  Egypt  and  the  commencement  of 
the  temple,  was  not  specified  in  the  copy  of  the  ancient  Scriptures 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  Origen  ;  for,  it  he  had  found  such  a  state- 
ment there,  he  would  unquestionably  have  repeated  it  in  his  Comment- 
ary ;  as  being  by  far  the  most  material  circumstance  connected  with 
the  record,  and  much  more  important,  at  least,  than  the  year  and 
month  of  Solomon's  government.  It  has  accordingly  been  inferred, 
with  the  utmost  show  of  probability,  that  in  the  year  of  Christ  230, 
when  Origen  wrote,  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  ''And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  480th  year,"  4&c.,  had  not  taken  place. 

Mrst  we  of  the  dUputed  text  by  Eu8ehiu8, — Eusebius  is  the  first 
writer  who  used  this  disputed  text  as  the  ground  of  a  chronological 
hypothesis ;  but  as  the  particular  work  in  which  he  quoted  the  passage 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  his  accuracy.*  The  bishop  of  Csesarea  is  under- 
stood to  have  composed  his  CJhronicon  about  the  year  32^;'  whence 
we  may  conclude,  tnat  the  date  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Kings  must 
have  been  inserted  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
hands  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fathers  at  Tiberias.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  the  statement  now 
under  consideration,  that  Eusebius  was  induced  to  follow  the  abbreviated 
chronology  of  the  Babbis ;  a  piece  of  complaisance  which  was  greatly 
condemned  by  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  two  learned  historians,  who 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  as  also  by  the  inde- 
fiitigable  Syncellus,  who  has  preserved  in  his  Chronographia  the 
opinions  of  these  distinguished  authors.  But  the  Veight  which  might 
otherwise  have  attached  to  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  in  favour  of  the 

'  Antiquities,  book  Tiii.  chap.  3. 

>  It  is  well  known  that  the  CShronicon  and  the  Canon  Chronicus  no  lon^  exist  in 
their  original  form.  Jerome  is  said  to  have  translated  them  both  into  Latin.  Of  the 
former,  only  a  few  extracts  remain,  which  were  published  along  with  the  latter  work, 
in  1604.  Scalier,  two  years  after,  printed  a  new  edition  at  Leyden,  in  which  he  pre- 
sented a  consi^rable  portion  of  the  original  Groek^  coUectea  as  fragments  from  the 
works  of  yarious  authors.  >  Cave  Hist.  I^ter.  p.  127. 
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Jewish  computation,  will  be  found  greatly  diminished  by  the  fiEu;t,  that 
in  his  Evangelical  Reparation,  which  was  written  some  time  after  the 
Chronicon,  he  adopts  the  common  and  more  ancient  system  of  dates.^ 
In  all  his  works,  indeed,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned,  the 
bishop  follows  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  assuredly,  when 
we  advert  to  the  circumstances  in  which,  at  an  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  Canon  Chronicus  was  revived  under  the  hands  of 
Scaliger,  we  cannot  ascribe  much  value  to  any  conclusions  contained 
in  it  which  are  not  supported  by  other  and  more  unambiguous  autho- 
rities. 

Disoffreement  of  the  text  with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul. — It  is  of 
more  consequence  to  obser>'e,  that  the  number  of  years  now  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Kings  could  not  have  been  in  it  when  St.  Paul  de- 
livered to  the  people  of  Antioch  the  address  which  we  find  recorded  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  because  he  there  asserts,  that  from 
the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  until  Samuel  the  prophet,  there  was 
a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Now,  it  to  these  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  we  add  forty-seven  for  the  time  that  passed 
between  the  Exoae  and  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  on  this  side  of  Jor- 
dan, and  ninety-five  years  for  the  administrations  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David,  together  with  the  three  first  years  of  Solomon,  we  shall  have,  as 
the  gross  amount  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  liberation  from 
Egypt  under  Moses  and  the  building  of  the  temple  the  sum  of  five 
hunared  and  nine^-two  years, — ^the  precise  perioa  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Antiquities.  These 
numbers  may  be  stated  more  distinctly  as  follows : — 

Tears. 
From  Exode  to  death  of  Moses,  . .  . .  . .    40 

—  death  of  Moses  to  division  of  the  lands  completed,       7 

—  division  of  lands  to  Samuel,  . .  . .  450 
Government  of  Samuel  alone,  . .  . .  12 
Samuel  and  Saul,  . .  . .  40 
Of  David,  . .  . .  40 
To  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,                        . .  -3 

These  striking  facts  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  just- 
ness of  our  reasoning  on  this  important  point  of  Scriptural  chronolo^. 
They  likewise  decide  the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  notice 
in  tne  first  book  of  Kings ;  proving,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  reasonable 
controversy,  that  the  date,  as  it  now  stands  in  that  portion  of  sacred 
writ,  was  unknown  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  his  in- 
spired biographer. 

JBusselVs  own  chronology  of  the  period, — Having  thus  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  I  reject  the  chronological  system  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  at  once  inconsistent  with  the  express 
narrative  of  Scripture,  and  with  the  writings  of  all  ancient  historians, 
whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  I  proceed  to  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  the  period  during  which  the  Judges  and  the 
two  first  kings  of  the  Hebrews  exercised  their  respective  rule  over  that 
singular  people. 

1  Cave,  Hist.  lateraria,  ubi  sapra. 
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10.     Chronology  of  the  atdtwr. 


Tears. 

From  Exode  to  death  of  Moses, 

.     40 

Joshua  and  elders,  . .            . .            .... 

•     aj 

Anarchy,    . . 

2 

I.  Servitude,  under  Cushan  Eishathaim, 

8 

Othniel,     . . 

.     40 

II.  Servitude  under  Moabites,    . . 

.     18 

Ehud  and  Shamgar, 

.     80 

III.  Servitude  under  the  Canaanites, 

20 

Deborah  and  Barak, 

.     40 

IV.  Servitude  under  Midianites, 

•      7 

GKdeon,     • . 

.    40 

Abimelech, 

•      3 

Tola, 

.     22 

Jair, 

22 

V.  Servitude  under  Ammonites, 

.     18 

Jephtha,    . . 

.      6 

Ibzan, 

.      7 

Elon, 

.     10 

Abdon, 

.      8 

YI.  Servitude  under  Philistines,  Samson  last  20  years. 

.    40 

Eli  was  judge  40  years,  but  20  of  them  with  Samson,   . 

.     20^ 

A'^II.  Servitude  or  anarchy. 

.     20.7"* 

Samuel  alone. 

.       T2 

Samuel  and  Saul,    . . 

.      40 

David, 

.      40 

Solomon,  . . 

.      3 

Foundation  of  temple  after  the  Exode,  591  •  7 


mo. 


Agreement  of  the  table  with  the  Scriptures,  mth  Josephw,  and  with 
Clemens  Alexandrinus, — The  sum  here  produced  agrees,  both  in  the 
amount  and  in  the  several  parts,  with  the  inspired  record ;  for  upon 
inspection  it  will  be  found,  tnat  from  the  division  of  the  land,  six  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  down  to  the  administration  of  Samuel  as 
jud^,  there  is  the  exact  period  of  4^0  years,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul. 
It  likewise  corresponds  exactly  with  the  number  which  is  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  in  diflferent  parts  of  his  works,  and  which  is  further  confirmed 
by  a  variety  of  computations  which  are  incidentally  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative.  For  example,  in  the  third  cnapter  of  the 
seventh  book  of  his  Antiquities,  he  remarks,  that  from  the  war  carried 
on  by  Joshua  against  the  Canaanites,  down  to  the  time  at  which  David 
took  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  space  of  515  years.     If  to  this  sum  we 

*  Tho  Hebrew  text,  Josephos,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  Tersions,  assign  to  Eli  forty  years ;  bnt  most  of  the  Greek  copies  jrire 
only  twenty  )rears,  as  do  also  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  munuscripts.  Theopbuus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  Sulpicius  Scverus,  and  Procopius  of  Gaza,  haTe  followed  the  authority 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  most  probable,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  table,  that  of  the  forty  years 
ffiven  to  Eli  he  spent  twenty  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines,  while  Samson  waged  a  pre- 
oatory  war  with  that  people ;  and  the  other  twenty  after  the  death  of  this  Hebrew 
champion. — Chron,  Antiq,  toI.  i.  p.  140. 
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add  40  years  for  the  government  of  Moses,  S3  ^^^  ^^^  remainder  of 
David*B  reign,  and  3  for  the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  we  shall  hare  515 
+40+33+3=591  complete  years,  as  above,  or  592,  if  we  reckon  the 
current  year  in  which  the  temple  was  founded.  Again,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  tenth  book,  he  relates,  that  the  temple  was  burned  by 
the  Chaldeans  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  six  months,  and  ten 
days  after  it  was  built ;  and  that  it  was  then  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
two  years,  six  months,  and  ten  days  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt. 
Now,  if  we  deduct  470  years,  6  months,  and  10  days,  from  1062  years, 
6  months,  and  10  days,  the  remainder  will  amount,  as  before,  to  502 
years,  as  the  period  from  the  Exode  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 
We  are  told  in  another  place  (Jewish  War, book  vi.  chap.  10)  that  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  demolished  entirely  by  the  Babylonians,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  and  six  months  after  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  first  took  it  from  the  Canaanites.  Were  we  allowed  to 
conjecture  that  the  entire  demolition  of  the  ciii/  was  not  accomplished 
until  about  two  years  after  the  burning  of  the  temple,  the  result  in  this 
case  would  likewise  coincide  exactly  with  the  computations  stated 
above ;  for  if  we  deduct  475  from  1062,  the  demise  of  King  David  will 
fall  in  the  587th  year  after  the  Exode ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  first 
four  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  foundation  of  the  temple  will  be 
fixed,  as  before,  to  the  year  591  after  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  In  using  the  authority  of  Josephus  here,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  error  of  forty  years  which  runs  through  all  his  calculations, 
relative  to  the  period  during  which  the  first  temple  stood.  He  esti- 
mated the  reign  of  Solomon  at  double  its  proper  length  ;  and  thereby 
unduly  extended  the  interval  from  the  Exode  to  the  captivity,  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  error  which  has  just  been  stated.  The  true  ex- 
tent of  that  period  is  1022  years  ;  whereas,  by  giving  to  Solomon  an  ad- 
ministration of  eighty  instead  of  forty,  Josephus  has  increased  it  to 
J  062  years  :  but  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accuracy  of  our  computation  is 
not  impaired  by  this  excess,  because  the  numbers  throughout  bear  to 
each  other  the  same  relative  proportion,  and  are  equaUy  affected  by 
the  operation  of  the  error.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  deducted  the  forty  erroneous  years  from  the 
gross  sum  of  1062,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  470,  which  make  a  part 
of  that  sum,  and  likewise  contain  the  said  forty  years  which  we  have 
consented  to  withdraw ;  it  will  appear,  when  this  process  is  completed, 
that,  instead  of  the  larger  sums  just  stated,  we  shall  have  the  two  cor- 
responding numbers  1022  and  430,  the  difference  between  which  is  ^92, 
as  tormerly ;  on  which  account  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  calculations 
of  Josephus,  although  incorrect  in  one  particular,  afford  to  our  hypo- 
thesis a  degree  of  confirmation  not  less  satisfactory  than  if  they  were, 
in  all  respects,  strictly  unimpeachable.  But  in  addition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  we  are  supplied  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
with  an  interesting  fact  in  support  of  the  conclusion  which  we  have 
thus  adopted.  He  assures  us,  on  the  credit  of  a  Grecian  author,  De- 
metrius! presume,  that  from  the  division  of  the  land  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Judges,  down  to  Samuel  the  prophet,  there  were  463  years,  7 
months.  If  to  these  years  we  add  the  46  which  preceded  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  conquered  territory,  the  40  years  or  Saul,  the  40  of 
David's  reign,  and  the  3  first  of  his  son's,  we  shall  find  the  sum,  as 

o  2 
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in  all  the  other  cases,  to  amount  to  592  ;   being  the  true  number  of 
years  from  the  Exode  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple.^ 

lUmoves  the  difficulty  concerning  the  age  of  Samuel, — But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  authorities  on  a  point  already  so   well 
established  both  by  inspired  history,  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  most  approved  writers  in  Jewish  and   Christian  antiquity. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  table  which  I  have  inserted  above  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  agreeing  with  the  Scriptural  account  in 
the  particulars,  and  with  Josephus  in  the  gross  sum  of  years.    It 
removes,  besides,  the  difficulty  which,   in  almost  every  system  of 
chronology  that  I  have  seen,  is  found  to  encumber  the  computation 
concerning  the  age  of  Samuel;  both  when  he  began  to  judge  his 
people,  and  when  he  retired  from  that  important  office.    At  the  death 
of  £li,  the  young  prophet  was  perhaps  not  less  than  twenty-two  years 
of  age.     He  is  thought  to  have  been  about  twelve  when  the  mystical 
voice  from  the  tabernacle  first  called  him  to  be  a  depository  of  the 
divine  intentions  ;^  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  ten  years  longer, 
before  the  fatal  battle  took  place  in  which  the  ark  of  GK)d  was  taken, 
and  the  family  of  the  aged  priest  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 
This  catastrophe  was  succeeded  by  the  seventh  servitude,  or  anarchy, 
as  it  is  sometimes  described,  which  continued  twentv  years  and  seven 
months ;  so  that  when  Samuel  assumed  at  Mizpeh  the  direction  of  the 
Hebrew  state,  he  had  already  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty-two. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  this  son  of  Elkanah  judged  Israel,  before  the 
reign  of  Saul,  during  the  space  of  twelve  years,* — a  period  which  Sir 
John  Marsham  saw  reason  to  extend  to  sixteen  years,^  and  Jackson  to 
twenty.     But,  taking  the  smaller  number,  it  will  appear  from  the 
statement  now  made,  that  Samuel,  at  the  election  of  Saul,  was  nearly 
fifty-five  years  of  age, — a  term  which,  although  not  greatly  advanced 
within  the  borders  of  senility,  might  yet  suggest  to  the  judge  of  the 
whole  twelve  tribes,  scattered  over  a  wide  surface  of  hilly  country,  the 
expediency  of  employing  his  sons  to  assist  him  at  the  remoter  stations. 
The  sacred  historian  accordingly  relates,  that  "they  were  judges  at 
Beersheba,*'  the  most  distant  point  on  the  southern  m)ntier.     If  then, 
to  fifty-five  we  add  the  eighteen  years  that  Samuel  governed  conjointly 
with  Saul,  we  shall  see  the  venerable  prophet  brought  to  the  grave  in 
his  seventy-third  year, — a  result  whicli  corresponds  not  only  with  the 
ordinary  limits  of  human  life,  but  also  with  the  several  particulars 
mentioned  in  the  inspired  narrative  in  reference  to  the  ministrations 
of  Samuel.     In  stating  the  age  of  Samuel  at  twenty-two,  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  anarchy,  I  have  followed  Josephus  and  Dr.  Hales. 
The  former,  as  is  stated  above,  computes  the  years  of  the  attendant  of 
Eli  as  being  about  twelve  at  the  time  when  ne  was  charged  with  the 
solemn  commission  to  that  unfortunate  priest;  the  latter  maintains 
that  the  young  Nazarite  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Eli's  judicature,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  years  before  the 
capture  of  the  ark.     It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  to  be  somewhat 

*  Clemens  Alexandrinas,  Strom,  i.  p.  337,  ijrtira  Airo  Kpir&v  luc  SafiovifX,  Irfj 
rcrpacocrta  IKaKovra  rpia,  fitivtQ  iirra.  [From  the  Judges  until  Samuel  was  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  seTcn  months. — Ed.] 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 

*  Canon  Chron.  lib.  ii.  p.  99. 
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doubtful  whether  Eli  lived  so  long  as  ten  years  after  the  wamine; 
which  was  communicated  to  him  from  heaven  bj  the  mouth  of  Samue£ 
Many  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  threatening  conveyed  in  that 
message  was  accomplished  in  less  than  a  year ;  in  which  case,  we  must 
deduct  nine  years  from  the  age  of  the  prophet  when  he  assembled  the 
people  in  Mizpeh ;  and  instead  of  forty-two,  assign  to  him  only  thirty- 
three  years,  as  the  term  of  life  to  which  he  had  attained.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  he  judged  Israel  only  twelve  years  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  and  was  consequently  only  forty-five  when  he  anointed  the  son  of 
Kish  to  the  office  of  sovereign,  we  have  to  encounter  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  description  of  the  sacred  historian,  who  relates, 
that  Samuel  was  "old'*  when  he  made  his  sons  judges  in  the  land ;  and 
adds,  that  it  was  not  until  the  young  men  had  shown  themselves  unfit 
for  the  important  duty  intrusted  to  them,  that  the  elders  of  Israel 
gathered  themselves  together  at  Eamah,  and  requested  to  have  a  king. 
Mr.  Jackson  attempts  to  remove  this  objection  by  extending  the  period 
of  SamueVs  administration  to  twenty  years,  instead  of  twelve,  the 
number  specified  by  Josephus;  and  then  quotes  the  authori^  of 
Hippocrates,  who  records  the  opinion  of  the  ancieilt  world,  that  a  man 
was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  aged  {irpeafivrriQ)  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  limit  of  seven  times  seven,  or  forty-nine  years.'  The  con- 
sistency of  the  facts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  as  I  have  given 
them,  concur  in  bestowing  an  air  of  truth  upon  the  hypothesis  with 
which  they  are  connected;  whereas,  according  to  Usher,  Petavius, 
Capellus,  and  most  other  chronologers,  who  omit  the  seventh  servitude, 
ana  the  twelve  years  of  Samuel's  judicature  prior  to  the  nomination  of 
Saul,  the  prophet  became  a  judge  at  thirteen ;  was  an  old  grey-headed 
man,  and  had  sons  fit  to  assist  him  in  his  office,  before  he  was  twenty- 
three  ;  and  finally,  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  the  time  he  completed 
his  fiftieth  year. 

5.  Dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  period  from  the  building  of  Solomon*  s 

temple  to  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Number  of  years  between  tlie  foundation  of  the  temple  and  Babylonian 
captivity, — Having  determined  as  exactly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  regard  to  it,  would 
admit,  the  number  of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Exode  and  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple,  I  proceed  now  to  the  easier  task  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  period  which  extends  from  the  latter  of  the 
events  now  mentioned  to  the  captivity  of  the  two  tribes  and  the  de- 
molition of  the  Jewish  capital. 

Beconciliation  of  Josephus  with  Scripture. — Josephus  relates  in 
general  terms,  that,  from  the  building  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  the  Babylonians,  there  was  an  interval  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days.  If  from  this  sum  we  subtract  the 
forty  years  which,  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  he  has  added 
to  tne  reign  of  Solomon,  the  remainder  will  be  four  hundred  aud  thirty 
years, — the  true  period  during  which  the  regal  power  subsisted  among 
the  Hebrews,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  arms  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.    The  following  tables  will  present  to  the  reader  the 

1  Cliron.  Antiq.  ?ol.  i.  p.  143. 
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length  and  succesaive  order  of  the  reig^ns  which  occupy  this 

period;  as 

also  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  several  monarch s 

who  inherited  the  sceptre  of  Jerohoam. 

1.  Chronology  of  (he  kings  ofjudah. 

Years. 

B.C. 

The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign,                  37 

1016 

Behohoam  reigned           .  .                               17 

979 

Abijah,               .  .            .  .            .  .                  3 

962 

jCLsa,     ••             ••            ••            ••                ^\ 

959 

Jehosaphat,                                                       25 

918 

Jehoram  or  Joram,           .  .                                8 

893 

Ahaziahy             .  .                          .  .                  i 

88j 

Athaliah,            .  .            .  .                                 6 

884 

Joash  or  Jehoash,            .  .                              40 

878 

Amaziah,            .  .            .  .             .  .                29 

838 

Uzziah  or  Azariah,                                            ^2 

809 

Jotham,              . .            .  .                               16 

757 

Ahazy                ••  .            .  .                               16 

741 

Hezekiah,           .  .             .  .                               29 

ns 

Manasseh           .  .            .  .            .  .                55 

6g6 

Amon,                .  .             .  .            .  .                  2 

641 

Josiah,                .  .             .  .                               31 

639 

Jehoahaz,           .  .         three  months               —  3"* 

Jehoiakim,         .  .            .  .            .  .                11 

608 

Jehoiachin,  Jechoniah,  or  Coniah,                  — 3"- lo*- 

Zedekiah,           .  .            .  .            .  .                11 

597 

Jerusalem  destroyed  after  found-             

ation  of  temple,     .  .            .  .              430.  6^  10* 

'  586 

2.  Chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 

Years. 

B.C. 

Jeroboam, 

22 

979 

Nadab,    . . 

2 

957 

Baasha,  . . 

n 

955 

Elah, 

2 

93  a 

Zimri  or  Omri, 

II 

930 

Ahab, 

22 

919 

Ahaziah, 

2 

897 

Jehoram  or  Joram, 

12 

895 

Jehu, 

28 

883 

Jehoahaz, 

17 

855 

Jehoash  or  Joash, 

16 

838 

Jeroboam  II., 

41 

822 

Interregnum, 

II 

781 

Zachariah  and  Shallum, 

.  I 

770 

Menahem, 

10 

769 

Pekahiah, 

2 

759 

Pekah,    . . 

20 

757 

2nd  Interregnum, 

9 

737 

Hoshea, 

9 

728 

Samaria  taken,      260        7 19 
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Systems  of  other  ckronologers. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  sum 
of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  as  exhibited  in  Table  i,  p.  86,  agrees 
precisely  with  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  same  period ;  ex- 
cepting always  the  error  of  forty  years  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Thi9 
historian,  as  has  been. already  repeatedly  stated,  computes  that,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  its  demolition,  there  were  470  years, 
6  months,  and  10  days;  from  which  amount,  if  we  subtract  40  years, 
there  will  remain  430,  6  months,  and  10  days;  the  exact  number  that 
we  have  obtained,  as  comprehending  the  princes  of  the  Davidic  line, 
from  the  third  year  of  Solomon  down  to  the  eleventh  of  2iedekiah. 
Usher,  Lloyd,  and  Petavius  calculate  this  interval  at  424  years; 
Scaliger  at  427  ;  Jackson  at  428 ;  and  Hales  at  441.  The  last-named 
author  introduces  between  the  reigns  of  Amaziah  and  TJzziah  an  inter- 
regnum of  eleven  years ;  which  occasions  in  his  computation  the  excess 
which  has  just  been  pointed  out,  and  for  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he 
has  no  authority  whatever  either  from  Scripture  or  profane  history.^ 
Again,  as  to  the  learned  writer  of  the  Chronological  Antiquities,  who 
reckons  the  period  from  the  building  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
to  have  been  only  428  years,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  sum  of  the 
twenty-one  reigns,  as  described  by  him  at  the  176th  page  of  his  first 
volume,  amounts,  in  fact,  to  430  years,  6  months,  and  10  days  exactly. 
Dr.  Flayfair,  in  like  manner,  inserts  in  his  table  an  interremium  of 
eleven  years;  and  then,  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  of  the  regal 
government  to  its  proper  length,  he  subtracts  from  the  reigns  of 
several  of  the  kings  so  many  years  as  to  make  twelve  in  all,  and 
thereby  limits  the  period,  which  begins  with  the  fourth  of  Solomon  and 
ends  with  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah,  to  429  years.  For  example,  he 
diminishes  the  reign  of  Jehoram  from  eight  years  to  three ;  that  of 
Amaziah  from  twenty-nine  to  twenty-six ;  and  that  of  Hezekiah  from 
twenty-nine  to  twenty-seven :  proceeding  on  a  ground  which  appears 
to  be  not  only  destitute  of  support  from  the  sacred  narrative,  but  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  plain  words  of  the  inspired  authors,  as 
well  as  with  the  succession  of  the  events  which  they  relate.^  Still  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  from  the  occasional  differences  in  the 
numbers  attached  to  the  same  reigns  as  given  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  not  only  in  the  modem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  in  the  various  editions  and  versions  of  the  sacred 
volume  which  have  been  consulted  by  the  learned,  it  is  more  easy 
to  determine  the  gross  period  of  the  regal  government  among  the 
Hebrews,  than  to  fix,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  precise  number  of 
years  and  months  that  any  particular  monarch  sat  upon  the  throne. 

Period  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Christian  era  satis- 
factorily  marked  hy  the  Cfanon  of  Ptolemy, — From  the  desolation  of  Je- 
rusalem down  to  the  Christian  era,  the  interval  has  been  so  satisfactorily 
marked  by  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  chronologists,  that  hardly  any 
difference  of  opinion  subsists  in  regard  to  it.  The  Canon  of  the  emi- 
nent mathematician  now  named,  enables  us  to  discover  that,  from  the 
first  year  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes, 

^  Hale's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  JudaU. 
'  System  of  Chronology,  p.  311. 


Years. 

. .  2256 

.;   1072 

75 

. .     430 

. .    592 

. .     430 

..    586 
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the  son  of  Xerxes,  to  the  Persian  throne,  there  were       ..     122  years. 
And  from  that  event  to  the  common  epoch  of  Christianity, 

there  were  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    464 

Making  the  total  sum  from  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  the 

Babylonians  to  the  80th  year  of  Augustus  Caesar,        . .     586 

True  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — The  birth  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  system  of  chronology  which  I  have  adopted,  as  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  wntin^  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  historians,  and 
from  the  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers  during  the  four  first  centunes, 
took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  5441.  The  particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 

From  Creation  to  Deluge, 

—  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham, 
— -  birth  of  Abraham  to  his  removal  into  Canaan, 

—  that  eV^t  to  Exode  of  the  Israelites,  . . 

—  Exode  to  foundation  of  temple, 

—  foundation  to  destruction  of  temple,    . . 

—  destruction  of  temple  to  birth  of  Christ, 

5441 

Defence  of  the  insertion  of  the  second  Oainan. — It  will  be  observed 
that  I  nave  included  in  this  computation  the  years  of  the  second  Cainan, 
whose  existence  is  so  resolutely  denied  by  Dr.  Hales  and  several  other 
chronologers.  Without  entering  into  toe  minuter  points  of  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  maintained  on  this  head,  I  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  showing  that,  as  the  name  of  this  son  of  Arphaxad  is  found  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  the  Ghospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  so  must  his  s^ener- 
ation  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  history  of  Demetrius,  in  that  of 
Eupolemus,  and  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  as  they  originally  pro- 
ceeded from  his  hand.^ 

*  In  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  evangelist  here  named,  Mr.  Jackson  remarks, 
**  that  Cainan  was  in  the  orig:inal  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  cannot  with  any  reason  he 
douhted,  when  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  agree  in  reading  it,  except  only  the 
manuscript  of  Beza,  now  in  the  University  Lihrary  of  Camhridge.  And  tnough  this 
manscript  he  as  ancient  as  any  other  that  we  know  of,  it  cannot  he  justly  preferred  to 
all  the  rest;  and  in  this  case  more  especially  is  it  to  he  rejected,  hecause  the  whole 
genealogy  in  which  Cainan  is  left  out  is  fictitious,  and  made  out  of  a  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
and  a  part  of  St.  Luke's  genealogy,  and  agrees  to  no  other  whatsoever." — Chron.  Antiq. 
voL  i.  p.  74. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  some  surprise  that  I  read  the  following  passage  in  the 
Prolegomena  of  Scaliger,  prefixed  to  his  Thesaurus  Temporum.  Speaking  of  Jmicanus, 
and  of  his  reason  for  omitting  the  name  of  the  second  Cainan,  he  ooserves,  "  sed  quia  in 
vetustissimis  exemplarihus  JSvangelii  secundum  Lucam,  ilium  Cainan  non  extare  anim- 
adverteret,  et  sciret  neque  in  Judaeorum  neque  in  Samaritarum  Hehraico  le^,  hac  in 
parte  conscnsui  veterum,  qui  ilium  Cainan  non  recipiehant,  satisfacere  voluit."  [hut 
hecause  he  ohserved  that  Cainan  was  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke,  and  he  knew  was  not  to  he  found  in  the  Hchrew  either  of  the  Jews 
or  Samaritans ;  I  think  he  wished  to  satisfy  the  ancients,  who  did  not  receive  that 
Cainan." — Ed.]  In  this  instance  the  learning  of  Scaliger  was  for  once  at  fault.  He 
was  not  aware  of  the  stumhling-hlock  which  was  thrown  hy  the  Rahhinical  doctors  in 
the  way  hoth  of  Afncanus  and  Origen ;  and  which,  while  it  turned  them  aside  from  the 
older  path  of  chronology,  compelled  them  to  make  up  the  deficiency  hy  adding  to  the 
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Insertion  of  the  generation  of  Cainan  in  the  hUtory  of  Demetfiue, 
-—The  first  of  these  historians,  as  we  find  him  quoted  in  Eusebius,^ 
computes  the  period  from  the  Flood  to  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family 
into  Egypt  at  1362  years ;  in  which  sum  must  be  included  the  130 
years  belonging  to  the  generation  of  Cainan ;  for,  otherwise,  the  amount 
could  not  be  completed.    His  numbers  must  have  stood  as  follows : 

Years. 
From  Deluge  to  birth  of  Abraham,  . .  . .  . ,  . .     1072 

—  birth  of  Abraham  to  his  removal  into  Canaan,    . .  . .         75 

—  that  occurrence  to  descent  of  Jacob,    . .  . .  . .      215 

1362 

In  another  place  he  presents  a  different  set  of  numbers,  which  bring 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.'  He  relates  that,  from  Adam  to  the  de- 
scent of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt,  there  passed  3624  yea^s ;  to  which 
if  we  add  215  for  the  time  that  tne  familv  sojourned  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pharaoh ;  592  for  the  interval  between  the  Exode  and  the  building  of 
the  temple ;  430  for  the  period  that  the  temple  stood,  and  j86  for  the 
years  which  elapsed  from  the  destruction  of  J  erusalem  to  the  era  of  the 
Messiah,  the  result  will  be  as  follows:  3624+21^+592+430+586= 
5447.  The  excess  here  above  the  number  on  which  I  have  fixed  is  only 
six  years ;  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  period  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood,  which  Demetrius,  following  the  Septuagint  translation, 
computed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  2262nd  instead  of  the  2256th  year 
of  the  world.  That  he  did  so  we  have  the  most  certain  proof  in  his 
own  statement.  From  the  Creation  of  the  world  to  the  emigration  of 
Jacob  to  Canaan  there  were,  he  says,  3624  years ;  and  from  the  Flood 
to  the  same  emigration  there  were,  he  adds,  1362  years :  now,  if  we  sub- 
tract the  latter  from  the  former  of  these  sums,  the  difference  will  be, 
as  before,  2262  vears,  which  was  unquestionably  the  number  which  De- 
metrius found  m  his  copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  "When  corrected 
on  the  principle  now  explained,  the  compution  of  Demetrius,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  nativity  of  Christ,  will  be  exactly  5441  years, — the  very 
number  to  which  our  inquiries  have  conducted  us. 

Insertion  of  the  generation  of  Cainan  in  the  history  of  Hupolemus. — 
Again,  Eupolemus,  as  has  been  already  stated,  wrote  his  History  about 
fifly  years  after  the  author  just  named ;  that  is,  about  1 74  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  mentions,  that 
from  the  Creation  to  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  in  Asia, 
and  to  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  there  were  5149  years; 
to  which  if  we  add  296,  being  the  number  of  years  from  the  fifth  of 
Demetrius  to  the  birth  of  our  Itedeemer,  the  total  sum  will  be  5445.' 
If  we  suppose  that  Eupolemus,  agreeably  to  the  example  of  the  Seven- 
ty, and  of  his  predecessor  Demetnus,  reckoned  2262  from  Adam  to  the 
Deluge,  we  shall  have  six  years  to  deduct  from  the  amount  now  speci- 
fied ;  leaving  5439  for  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era ;  bemg  only  two  years  less  than  the  computation  to  which  we 

epoch  of  tho  Judges  the  sum  which  they  had  deducted  from  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs. 
TheMour,  Temp.  Proleg.^  fol.  3. 

»  Prajp.  ETangel.  lib.  ix.  c.  21.  *  See  Eusebius,  as  above. 

*  Gemens  Alexandrinos,  Strom,  i.  p.  338. 
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bare  arrived  by  a  difTerent  process,  and  according  to  another  set  of 
principles.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  writers  must  have  included 
in  their  numbers  the  years  of  the  second  Cainan ;  for  otherwise  the 
sums  which  they  present  could  not  have  been  completed.  In  the  case 
of  Eupolemus,  for  instance,  we  must  reckon  as  follows : — 


From  Creation  to  Deluge, 

—  Deluge  to  Abraham, 

—  Abraham  to  Exode, . . 

—  Exode  to  temple, 

—  temple  to  captivity, 

—  captivity  to  fifth  of  Demetrius, 


Add  from  the  fifth  of  Demetrius  to  Christian  era, 


Years. 
2262 
1072 

429 
290 

5149 
296 

5445 


IfuerHon  of  the  generation  of  Cainan  in  Josephus, — It  remains  that, 
by  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  we  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  that  Cainan,  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  must  likewise  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  comj^utation  of  Josephus.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
book  of  his  Antiquities,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  book  against 
Apion,  he  reckons  ^000  years  from  the  Creation  to  the  end.  of  the  He- 
brew canon  of  Scripture ;  which  canon,  he  tells  us,  was  contained  in 
twenty-two  sacred  books,  and  ended  at  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
succeeded  Xerxes.  This  sum  must  have  been  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

Tears. 
From  Creation  to  Deluge,  . .  . .  . .  . .     2256 


Delude  to  Abraham, 

Abraham  to  Exode, 

Exode  to  temple, 

foundation  to  destruction  of  temple,    . . 

destruction  of  temple  to  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 


1072 

505 

592 
470 

122 
5017 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have  included  both  the  130  years  of  Cainan 
and  the  forty  years  which  Josephus  added  to  the  reign  of  Solomon ; 
and  the  total  sum,  after  all,  exceeds  5000  only  by  the  small  number  17. 
The  forty  years  additional,  assigned  to  the  successor  of  David,  must  of 
course  be  deducted ;  and  then  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  first 
of  Artaxerxes  will  be  4977)  to  which  if  we  add  464,  the  number  of 
years  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  the  whole 
extent  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  era  of  human 
Bedemption,  will  amount  to  5441  years. 

Bemarkable  aqreement  in  the  computations  of  Demetrius ,  JSupolemus, 
and  Josephus, — l?he  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  this  remark- 
able agreement  in  the  computations  of  Demetrius,  Eupolemus,  and 
Josephus ;  and  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
authors  composed  their  respective  works ;  the  remote  times  in  which 
they  lived ;  and  the  long  inten'al  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
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the  last  of  them,  being  more  than  three  hundred  years,  he  will  give  its 
proper  weight  to  a  singular  coincidence  which  has  just  been  pointed 
out.  Josephus  praiBed  in  general  terms  the  accuracy  of  his  two  pre- 
decessors, observing,  that  "they  did  not  err  much  from  the  truth;" 
that  is,  we  are  now  entitled  to  conclude,  they  differed  from  him  only 
in  the  forty  years  by  which  he  gave  an  undue  extent  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon ;  for,  these  being  subtracted,  there  is  the  most  complete 
agreement  as  well  in  the  particulars  as  in  the  gross  amount  of  their 
several  computations.*  At  all  events,  it  is  peifectly  certain  that  the 
name  of  the  second  Cainan  must  have  been  receivea  by  all  the  three, 
into  the  list  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs ;  and  also  that  his  eenerfttion 
constituted  one  of  the  terms  which  regulated  their  chroncnogical  in- 
vestigations. Without  the  130  years  between  the  times  of  Arphaxad 
and  oalah,  the  5000  years  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  comprehended  in 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  made  up. 

The  second  Cainan  mutt  have  been  mentioned  in  the  original  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — Nor  can  there,  indeed,  be  any  doubt  that  Cainan,  the 
father  of  Salah,  was  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and,  moreover,  that  his  name  continued 
in  the  former,  not  less  constantly  than  in  the  latter,  to  the  end  at  least 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
century,  as  has  been  already  stated  at  large,  the  Jews  brought  forward 
several  new  translations  of  the  Bible,  in  which  they  departed  consider- 
ably from  the  chronology  of  the  Seventy ;  though,  before  that  time, 
they  were  wont  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  the  last-named 
version,  but  even  to  read  it  publicly  in  their  synaeo^es.  In  shorten- 
ing the  period  from  the  Flood  to  Abraham,  they  lert  out  the  name  of 
Cainan, — an  alteration  which  appears  to  have  very  soon  extended  to 
some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  itself; — and  hence  arose  a  considerable 
degree  of  confusion  and  inconsistency  among  the  chronological  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  origin  of  which  they  themselves 
seem  not  to  have  frilly  comprehended.^  For  example,  the  generation  of 
Cainan  must  have  been  in  the  copy  of  the  Septuagint  used  by  Africa- 
nus ;  because  we  find  that  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  who,  in  this 
work,  is  little  more  than  a  copyist,  not  only  names  that  patriarch,  but 
also  computes  1072  years  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  ne- 
cessarily including  the  130  years  between  Arphaxad  and  his  grandson 
Salah :  and  yet,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  he  follows  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  at  least  of  a  version  containing  the 
alterations  which  had  already  been  introduced  by  the  Babbinical  com- 
mentators.'    Origen,  too,  was  puzzled  by  the  variety  of  texts  which 

^  'O  fuv  roi  ^oXiffKvc  Af|/ii|rpioc  cat  ^iXwv  h  trpitrfivTipoQ  ov  voXd  rifc  dXifOccac 
itflfta^oy,  [However,  Demetrius  PhalereuB,  and  the  elder  Philo,  have  not  departed 
much  firom  the  truth. — £d.]  Lib.  i.  contra  Apion.,  p.  458.  The  learned  reader  re- 
qmies  not  to  be  informed,  that  Josephus  has  here  conifounded  Demetrius,  the  librarian  of 
rtolemy,  with  the  historian  of  tiie  same  name,  who  lived  about  sixty  years  afterwards. 
The  word  ^aXijpcvc  [Phalereus]  is  probably  the  scholium  of  some  ignorant  annotator. 
See  Huet  Demon.  Evangel.,  lib.  i.  c.  2^,  &c. 

>  See  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  1.  p.  78. 

'  Sem  Alius  Nose,  quum  esset  annorum  c.  genuit  Arphazat  secundo  anno  post  Diluvi- 
nm ;  et  vixit  Sem,  postquam  genuit  Arphaxat,  ann.  d.  et  genuit  Alios  et  Alias,  et  mortuus 
est.  Aiphioat,  quum  esset  annorum  cxxxv.  genuit  Cainan;  et  vixit  Arphaxat,  post- 
quam genuit  Cainan,  ann.  ccccxxx.  et  genuit,  £0.  [Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  when  he 
was  100  years  old,  begat  Arphaxad  in  the  seoond  year  after  the  Deluge.    He  lived  after 
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passed  through  the  hands  of  the  learned  in  his  time ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  his  celebrated  Hexaplar  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  he  affixed  to  the 
name  of  Cainan,  in  the  Greek  column,  the  particular  mark  which  de- 
noted that  the  Hebrew  annals  no  lons;er  retained  the  generation  of 
that  postdiluvian  father.  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  original  Scriptures,  Origen  nimself  must 
have  followed  the  computation  of  the  Seventy  in  regard  to  the  second 
Cainan ;  it  being  impossible  to  make  up  his  number  of  4830  years  from 
Adam  to  Christ  without  including  the  130  years  assigned  to  this  son 
of  Arphaxad.^  Syncellus  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  innovations 
which  were  thus  sanctioned  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius ;  not  being  able 
to  account  for  them  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  both  used 
yery  corrupted  copies.^  The  monk  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  that 
Ongen  haa  placed  an  obelisk  at  the  name  of  Cainan  as  a  mark  of  his 
rejection  from  the  Hebrew  records ;  and  that  Eusebius,  though  he 
found  the  name  in  Africanus,  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  authority 
of  the  latter  when  opposed  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  was  therefore 
induced  to  expunge  it  from  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants. 

Authentiettff  tf  the  second  Cainan  never  doubted  until  after  the  time 
of  Origen, — It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  time  of  Origen  that  the 
discrepancies  now  mentioned  had  any  existence.  Prior  to  the  ap-> 
pearance  of  the  Hexapla,  no  chronologer  ever  entertained  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  name  and  generation  01  Cainan  were  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs ;  and,  moreover,  that,  as 
Abraham  was  described  in  histories  which,  even  in  the  times  of  Origen 
and  Eusebius,  were  accounted  ancient,  as  the  tenth  in  the  line  from 
Noah,  the  writers  of  those  days  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  if 
Cainan  were  omitted,  the  father  of  the  faithful  must  have  been  only 
the  ninth  in  succession  after  the  Deluge.  Berosus,  the  Chaldee  annalist, 
alludes  to  Abraham  as  a  righteous  man  and  great,  and  skilled  in  the 
celestial  science,  who  lived  m  the  tenth  generation  after  the  Flood :' 
and  Eupolemus,  in  like  manner,  after  describing  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Deluge,  takes  notice  of  the  same  distinguished  personage  as  being  bom 

the  birth  of  Arphaxad  for  fifty  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  he  then  died. 
Aiphaxad,  when  ne  was  1 35  years  old,  begat  Cainan ;  and  he  lived,  after  he  had  begotten 
Cainan,  430  years,  and  begat,  &o. — £d.]  Eusebii  Chron.  p.  9,  in  Scalig.  Thesauro 
Temporum. 

^  Trat.  Lat.  ix.  in  Matth.  c.  24,  as  auoted  by  Jackson. 

'  Tovrov  ik  rbv  Kaivav  l>  Bvcrlpcoc  ovk  ifTTOixtiinoi  roi  *Eppaue^  Avriypa^t^ 
KaKfft  AicoXovOfiaaQt  ii6  Kal  iff^oXif  irri  pX.  'Ofioua^  8t  Kai  6  A0puravoc  StrifiapTe, 
/«i)  ffTotXitfaaaQ  tovtov  rofp  Sevripov  Kauvav, 

Cainan  istum  Eusebius  corrupto  Hebncorum  cxemplari  usus  non  recensuit,  ac 
proptcrea  annis  centum  trieinta  nallucinatus  est.  Afncanus  pariter,  eodem  secundo 
Cainan  non  numerato,  deflexit  a  vero.  [Eusebius,  through  using  copies  corrupted 
by  the  Jews,  did  not  enumerate  this  Cainan,  and  was  Uierefore  puzzled  by  the  130  years. 
Ajfricanus  also,  by  not  reckoning  thb  second  Cainan,  departed  from  the  truth. — ^Ed.] 
Syncel.  Chronogntphia,  p.  79. 

'  Mvfi/iovivii  8e  rou  rarpb^  i^fjuav  Appd/iov  BiypcaffO'oCt  oiiK  6vofiaZ*itv,  Xiytav  Si 
ovrMC '  "  Mera  rov  KaraxXytrfibv  Sixary  yiVf^,  trapa  XaXSatoiQ  rig  ijv  ^icacoc  <ivi)p 
leal  fiiyaSf  cat  ra  oitpdvia  ifiiritpoQj*  Berosus  autem,  Abrami  parentis  nostri  suppresso 
tamen  nomine,  his  verbis  meminit ;  "  decima  |K)st  diluvium  setate  apud  ChaldsMW  vir 
extitit  Justus  et  eximius,  rerumque  celestium  peritus."  [But  Berosus,  having  suppressed 
the  name  of  our  father  Abraham,  makes  mention  of  nim  in  these  words :  '*In  the 
tenth  a^  after  the  Deluge  there  lived  among  the  Chaldeans  a  just  and  exemplary  man, 
skilled  in  heavenly  things."— £d.]    F1.  Josephi  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  viL 
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in  a  city  of  Chaldea,  called  TJr,  in  the  tenth  generation  succeeding  that 
destructive  event.  It  has  been  proved,  from  an  examination  of  the 
particular  numbers  which,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  make  up  the 
total  sum  of  5000,  or  rather  5017  jears,  from  the  Creation  to  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  that  the  Jewish  historian  must  have  included,  in  ms 
computation,  the  130  years  of  Cainan ;  on  which  account  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude  that,  when  he  says  Abraham  was  the  tenth  from 
Noah,  he  must  have  meant,  as  Berosus  and  Eupolemus  meant,  the 
tenth  from  the  Deluge.  If  he  did  not  mean  this,  could  he,  in  support 
of  his  own  opinion,  consistently  have  quoted  Berosus,  who  distinctly 
states,  that  the  wise  Chaldean  did  certainly  live  in  the  tenth  generation 
after  the  Flood?  He  must,  on  this  supposition,  have  adduced  the 
authority  of  the  Babylonian  writer  against  himself.  But,  leaving  these 
inferior  considerations,  we  may  boldly  assert,  that  Josephus  must  have 
included  in  his  computations  the  generation  of  Cainan,  because,  with-  , 
out  it,  the  grand  number  on  which  his  chronological  system  rests  could 
not  be  made  up.* 

Trite  date  at  which  the  author  commences  his  Connection,  viz.  B.  c. 
1543. — I  have  now  only  to  state,  that  the  vear  at  which  the  narrative 
in  these  volumes  begins,  being  that  immediately  succeeding  the  death 
of  Joshua,  is  the  d898th  from  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  the  1543rd 
before  the  nativity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  era.  Pollowing 
the  usual  authorities,  I  have  placed  the  demise  of  the  successor  of 
Moses  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  after  the  Exode ;  computing  the  whole 
period  of  his  command  and  government  at  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Shuck- 
ford,  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  chronological  scheme  introduced 
by  the  Kabbis,  has  fixed  the  death  of  Joshua  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2578;  being,  according  to  the  same  scheme,  the  1426th  before  the 
epoch  of  Christian  Itedemption.  The  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  computation,  the  Jewish,  namely,  and  that  to  which  I  have 
e^ven  the  preference,  is,  in  the  period  from  Adam  to  the  Nativity,  not 
less  than  1437  years;  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  From  the 
Exode  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  the  difference  is  only  117  years ;  1 12 
of  which  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  and  the  remaining  five  are 

1  In  Cainane  vcro  exponfendo  prorsus  absurdi  sunt  yiri  eraditi^  pluB  tribnentes 
Judffiis  librariis  quam  ETangeucsB  yeritati.  Improbd  sentiont,  cum  dicont  Septoaginta 
Senioros,  yiros  sanctos,  propria  libidine  Cainanem  istum  addidine;  multo  vero  im- 
probios,  cum  Evan^listam,  norum  fraude  seductum,  erraase  affirmant.  Quanto  rectiui 
culpam  ifltam  imputamus  librariiB,  quibus  Bolenne  est  tales  committere  errores,  pressertim 
ubi  similia  Yocabula  sibi  invicem  vicina  occurrent ;  quam  fidei  interpretibus,  quos  at 
tanti  criminiB  reos  peragamus,  nulla  prorsus  vel  ratio  Tel  prstextus  potest  comminisoi. 
Fidendum  itaque  exem^ribus,  et  credendum  auctoritati  B.  Lucie,  ao  totius  veteris 
EcclesisB  consensu!.  |^In  rejecting  Cainan,  learned  men  are  most  absurd^  attributing 
more  truth  to  the  Jewish  librarians  than  to  the  Evan^lists.  They  think  wickedly  when 
they  say  that  the  Seventy  Elders,  holy  men,  added  this  Cainan  of  their  own  accora :  and 
much  more  wickedly,  wnen  they  affirm  that  the  Evangelists  erred,  being  led  astray  by 
this  fraud.  How  much  more  correctly  may  we  impute  the  fault  to  the  librarians,  who 
are  wont  to  commit  such  errors,  especially  when  like  vocables  occur  by  turns  next  to 
one  another,  than  to  the  faith  of  the  interpreters,  for  accusing  whom  of  such  crime, 
neither  reason  nor  pretence  can  be  found.  I  am  in  favour  of  trusting  their  copies,  and 
believing  the  authority  of  Luke  and  of  the  whole  ancient  Church. — Ed.]  I.  Vossius, 
De  Vera  ^tate  Mundi,  cap.  vi.  p.  xxi. 
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scattered  over  the  long  space  which  interrened  between  the  foundation 
of  tha  temple  and  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus  CsBsar.* 

*  On  this  interesting  sabject,  the  reader  ii  referred  to  the  following  modem  authori- 
ties: — 

Isaac  Yossios,  De  yera  ^tate  Mondi. 

De  Septnagint.  Inter,  eonimqne  trans,  et  chronologia. 

Pezron,  I'Antiqnit^  des  Terns  etablie. 

^——  Defense  de  TAntiqnlt^  des  Terns. 

Martianaj,  Defense  de  I'Hebreu. 

Jos.  Scahger,  De  Emendatione  Temponun ;  et  Thesaurus  Temporum,  complecteas 

Euseb.  Pamph.,  Chronicon,  &c. 
Petavius,  De  Doctrina  Temponun.    Tabul»  Begum,  &c.  a  mundo  eondito.    Batio- 

naiium  Temponun. 
Simon,  Ezcerpta  adyersus  Isaac  Yoss.  et  Judicium  de  Eesponsione  Yossii. 
Marsham,  Canon  Chronicus  Egyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Gnscus. 
Hayes,  Dissertation  on  the  Clm>nology  of  the  Septuagint. 
Usher,  Chronoloffia  Sacra,  annexed  to  his  Annals. 
Lud.  Capellus,  Chronologia  Sacra. 
Bob.  Baillie,  Opus  Historicum  et  Chronoloncum. 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Previa  Chronica,  et  Chron.  Yet.  Begn.  emendata. 
Lloyd,  Chronological  Tables. 

Bemord,  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Eangdoms  amended ;  and  Scripture  Chronology. 
Blair,  Chronology  ana  History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of 

Christ  1753. 
Jackson,  Chronological  Antiquities. 
Cooper,  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  World. 
Yignoles,  Chronologic  de  THistoire  Sainto. 
Longyerve,  Disseitationes  de  Yariis  Epochis. 
Kennedy,  Complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chronology. 
Beyeregii,  Institutiones  Chronologicse. 

Longchamps,  Les  Pastes  Uniyersds,  ou  Tableaux  Hist.  Chron.,  Ac. 
Du  Fresnoy,  Chronological  Tables  of  Uniyersal  History. 
Freret,  ana  others,  in  tiie  Mem.  de  1' Academic  des  Belles  Lettres. 
Clayton,  Chronolo^  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  yindicated. 
Playfair,  System  of  Chronology. 
Hales,  New  Analysis  of  Chronology. 
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BOOK  n. 

OIVIL  AND  POUTIOAL  OONBTITUTION  OF  THB  ANCIENT  HSBBEWS. 

I.  State  of  the  Hebrew  nation  after  the  death  qfJothna. 

HUtorieal  difficuUiet  in  the  period  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
aeeeseion  of  Saul. — No  portion  of  Jewish  history  is  more  obscure  or 
imperfectly  recorded  than  that  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Joshua 
to  Jthe  reign  of  Saul.  Not  only  is  our  path  obstructed  by  the  ordinary 
difficulties  which  arise  from  a  defectiye  chronology  and  a  meagre  detail 
of  facts ;  we  haye  also  to  encounter  those  greater  obstacles  which  attach 
to  an  ignorance  almost  entire,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  general  state  of 
society  which  subsisted  during  that  long  period  of  nearly  fiye  hundred 
years,  as  in  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  political  relations  which 
appear  to  haye  united,  in  a  kind  of  federal  constitution,  the  Hebrew 
tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  We  are  supplied  only  with  a  few 
notices  of  persons,  offices,  and  characters,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  refer 
to  the  operation  of  known  or  fixed  principles.  The  incidents  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  seem  to  bear  an  affinity  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  is  nowhere  clearly  deyeloped ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  no  sooner  attempts  to  form  into  a  regular  narratiye  the  eyents  which 
befell  the  remarkable  people  whose  histery  is  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  than  he  has  to  deplore  the  want  of  those  luminous  yiews  which 
belong  to  the  more  perfect  records  of  a  later  age. 

No  euccessor  nominated  by  Joshua. — The  commission  intrusted  to 
Moses  and  Joshua  appears  to  haye  had  no  other  object  besides  that  of 
conducting  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  When  the 
former  perceiyed  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  named  a  successor ; 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  supernatural  light  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people,  would,  he  belieyed,  fulfil  all  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  Diyine  Proyidence  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
men. But  the  latter  appointed  no  one  to  fill  his  place  or  to  discharge 
his  duties ;  conceiying,  it  is  probable,  that  as  soon  as  the  tribes  were 
settled  in  their  respectiye  possessions,  the  extraordinary  goyemment, 
which  had  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness,  and  enabled  them 
to  subdue  their  enemies  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  was  no  longer  to 
exist.  The  Samaritan  Chronicle,  it  is  true,  informs  us,  that  at  the  last 
assembly  which  Joshua  conyoked,  he  nominated  the  twelye  chiefs  of 
the  tribes,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  chosen  king ;  that  he  cast  lots  to 
determine  upon  which  of  them  this  important  cnarfi;e  should  be  confer- 
red ;  and  that  the  lot  declared  in  fayour  of  his  nephew  Abel,  whom  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  decorate  with  a  crown,  and  myest  with  the  other 
ensigns  of  office.^  But  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  no  credit  is  due  to 
this  narratiye,  discountenanced  as  it  is  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred 
history  relatiye  to  the  successors  of  Joshua.  The  inspired  writer  con- 
tents himself  with  stating,  that  "  it  came  to  pass  a  long  time  after  the 
Lord  had  giyen  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies  round  about, 
that  Joshua  waxed  old  and  stricken  in  age :  and  Joshua  called  for  all 

^  Hottinger.  Smegma  Orientale,  cap.  viii. ;  Saurin,  Discoon  z. 
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Israel,  for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges,  and  for 
their  officers."  The  purport  of  the  address  which  he  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
the  book  which  bears  lus  name,  was  to  remind  them  of  their  religious 
obligations,  as  the  elect  people  of  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  labours 
which  they  had  yet  to  undergo,in  subduing  the  remainder  of  the  promised 
land.  But  neither  in  this  speech,  nor  in  the  exhortation  with  which 
he  afterwards  at  Shechem  endeavoured  to  animate  the  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  his  followers,  did  he  make  any  allusion  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  it  behoved  them  to  adopt ;  declining  even  to  direct  their 
choice  in  the  appointment  of  a  chief,  who  might  conduct  their  armies 
in  the  field,  ana  preside  in  the  deliberations  of  their  national  council. 
In  a  word,  we  find  not,  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  division 
of  the  land  and  the  demise  of  Joshua,  any  act  of  public  authority,  by 
examining  into  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  determine  what  was  the 
form  of  administration  whicn  immediately  succeeded  the  military  go- 
vemment  established  by  Moses  in  ttie  wilderness.' 

Beestdblishment  of  the  government  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes  and 
heads  of  families, — The  first  events  which  occur  after  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  captain,  under  whose  banners  the  Hebrews  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  appear  to  establish  the  fact,  that  to  every  tribe  was  com- 
mitted the  management  of  its  own  afiairs ;  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
entitled  to  wage  war  and  to  make  peace,  without  the  advice  or  sanction 
of  the  general  senate.  The  only  government  to  which  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  ever  accustomed,  was  that  most  ancient  and  universal  system  of 
rule  which  gives  to  the  head  of  every  family  the  direction  and  control 
of  all  its  members.  We  find  traces  of  this  natural  subordination 
among  the  Israelites,  even  amidst  the  pressure  of  Egyptian  bondage. 
During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  their  deliverance  under  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  the  applications  and  messages,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  all  addressed  to  the  chiefs  and  patriarchal  rulers  of  the  people. 
"  Go,  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together,"  was  the  command  of  Je- 
hovah to  the  son  of  Amram,  when  the  latter  received  authority  to  rescue 
the  descendants  of  Isaac  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.'  A  similar  dis- 
tinction was  made  at  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  Aaron 
and  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  advanced  to  Moses  and  conversed 
with  him  ;  "  and  afterwards  aU  the  children  of  Israel  came  nigh."  * 

Previous  subordination  of  the  family  chiefs  to  Moses  and  Joshua.-^ 
During  the  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  and  more  particularly  when 
the  tribes  approached  the  confines  of  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan, 
the  natural  jurisdiction  of  the  family  chiefs  was  rendered  subordinate 
to  the  military  power  of  their  inspired  leader ;  who,  as  the  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Israel,  was  esteemed  and  obeyed  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  authority  of  Joshua  rested  on  the  same  basis, 
and  assumed  at  first  the  same  features.  In  truth,  the  martial  labours 
to  which  his  office  called  him,  placed  the  successor  of  Moses  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  as  a  general  guiding  them  on  their  march,  or  form- 
ing their  array  in  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom, 
or  as  the  guardian  of  a  peculiar  faith  and  worship.  Till  the  conquered 
lands  were  divided  among  the  victorious  tribes  who  followed  his  stand- 

*  Joshoa  xxiii.  1—3;  xiiv.  i.  »  ExocL  iii.  16.  «  Exod.  xxxiv.  31,  3a. 
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ard,  Joshua  was  a  soldier,  and  nothing  more ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews,  who  seconded  so  well  his  military 
plans,  appear  on  the  page  of  history  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
veteran  troops ;  rendered  hardy  by  long  service  in  a  parching  climate, 
and  formidable  by  the  arts  of  discipline  under  a  skilful  and  warlike 
chief.  From  the  Exode,  in  short,  till  towards  the  end  of  Joshua's  ad- 
ministration, we  lose  sight  of  that  simple  scheme  of  domestic  super- 
intendence which  Jacob  established  among  his  sons.  The  princes  of 
tribes  and  the  heads  of  families  were  converted  into  captains  of  thou- 
sands, of  hundreds,  and  of  fifties ;  regulating  their  movements  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  passing  their  days  of  rest  amidst  the  viml- 
ance  and  formality  of  a  regular  encampment.  But  no  sooner  did  they 
turn  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning- 
hook,  than  they  reverted  to  their  more  ancient  form  of  society.  When 
there  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  wrested  fiom  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  afford  to  the  tribes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  a 
competent  inheritance,  "  Joshua  sent  the  people  away,  and  they  de- 
parted:" from  which  moment  the  military  aspect  which  their  com- 
munity had  assumed  gave  way  to  the  patriarchal  model ;  to  which  all 
their  institutions  bore  an  immediate  reference,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  which  their  hopes  and  their  wishes  were  constantly  directed. 

Impatience  of  the  Hebrews  to  settle  in  the  land  before  the  Canaanites 
had  been  finally  subdued, — No  one  can  have  failed  to  remark,  that  the 
Hebrews  manifested  an  undue  impatience  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
successful  invasion.  They  had  fought,  it  should  seem,  to  obtain  an  in- 
heritance in  a  rich  and  pleasant  country,  rather  than  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  pure  religion,  or  to  punish  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
children  of  Moab  and  Ammou.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fear  of  their 
name  and  the  power  of  their  arms  had  scattered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
open  countries,  the  Israelites  began  to  sow  and  to  plant ;  more  willing 
to  make  a  covenant  with  the  residue  of  the  enemy,  than  to  purchase 
the  blessings  of  a  permanent  peace,  by  enduring  a  little  longer  the  fa- 
tigue and  privations  of  war.  Their  eagerness  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  seems  to  have  compelled  Joshua  to 
adopt  a  measure,  which  led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  much  guilt  and 
suffering  on  the  part  of  his  people.  He  consented  that  they  should 
occupy  the  vacant  fields,  before  the  nations  which  they  had  been  com- 
missioned to  cast  out  were  finally  subdued ;  that  they  should  cast  lots 
for  provinces  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Gentiles ;  and 
that  they  should  distribute,  by  the  line  and  the  measuring-rod,  many 
extensive  hills  and  fair  valleys  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sword.  The  effects  of  this  injudicious  policy  soon 
rendered  themselves  apparent ;  and  all  the  evils  which  were  foreseen 
by  the  aged  servant  of  God,  when  he  addressed  the  congregation  at 
Shechem,  were  realized  in  a  little  time  to  their  fullest  extent.  The 
Hebrews  found  the  remnant  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  con- 
sented to  dwell,  proving  scourges  in  their  sides  and  thorns  in  their 
eyes ;  and  able  to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  land  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  conferred  upon 
them  in  virtue  of  a  divine  promise  made  to  their  fathers,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Amorites,  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
relates,  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountains ;  for,  he  adds, 
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they  would  not  suflfer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley ;  but  the  Araor- 
ites  would  dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Ajalon,  and  in  Shaalbim.^ 

Reneval  of  the  war  against  the  southern  Canaanit-es  after  the  death  of 
Joshua, — It  18  very  clear,  indeed,  that  the  children  of  Israel  did  not, 
for  several  hundred  years,  complete  their  conouest  of  the  promised  land. 
The  Canaanites,  recovering  from  the  terror  which  had  fallen  upon  them 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  invasion,  attempted  not  only  to 
regain  possession  of  their  ancient  territory,  but  even  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  their  defeat  and  subjection.'  What  movements  were  made 
by  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  country,  in  order  to  effect  their  objects, 
we  are  nowhere  expressly  told ;  but  we  find,  from  a  consultation  held 
by  the  souChem  tribes  of  Israel,  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  that 
the  necessity  of  renewing  military  operations  against  the  Canaanites 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.'  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  Ju- 
dah  and  Simeon  should  unite  their  arms  and  take  the  field,  to  prevent, 
in  the  first  place,  an  inroad  with  which  their  borders  seem  to  have  been 
threatened,  and,  subsequently,  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  entire  subjection 
the  cities  and  towns  which  stood  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
districts.  ''And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother.  Come  up  with 
me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  against  the  Canaanites,  and  I  like- 
wise will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot."  The  success  of  this  expedition  is 
recorded  in  the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  accompanied  with  a 
description  of  the  appropriate  punishment  inflicted  on  the  tyrant  of 
Bezek.  It  is  said,  that  the  comoined  tribes  carried  him  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  died, — a  remark  which  is  not  unattended  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  obscurity,  inasmuch  as  we  are  nowhere  assured  that  the  holy 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joshua  after  he  had  defeated  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  at  Gibeon  ;  while  it  is  certain,  that  neither  Judah  nor  Simeon 
reduced  it  subsequently  to  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  sacred  histo- 
rian, indeed,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  difficulty  in  question,  states, 
in  the  form  of  a  parenthesis,  that,  "  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire."  *  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  stronghold  of  Salem  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  ms  success  must  have  been  confined  to  such 
parts  of  the  town  as  were  not  covered  by  the  fortifications.  In  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  where  a  particular  list  is  inserted 
of  the  cities  which  submitted  to  that  warrior,  it  is  recorded,  "As  for 
the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could 
not  drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."  ^  ' 

War  against  the  Philistines. — ^After  the  Simeonites  had  assisted 
their  brethren  of  the  other  tribe  to  subdue  the  mountainous  district 
about  Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  parts  bordering  on  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  they  proceeded,  says  the  historian,  with  the  aid  of  that  tribe, 
to  reduce  several  towns  situated  in  their  own  lot,  particularly  Gaza^ 

»  Judges  i.  35.  a  Judges  i.  21—36.  »  Judges  i.  i.  *  Judges  i.  8. 

^  Joshua  XV.  63.  In  the  foUowing  note,  Bishop  Hondcy  seems  to  take  for  granted  the 
reduction  of  Jerusalem  hy  Joshua,  though  that  fact  is  not  only  omitted  in  the  chapter  to 
which  he  alludes,  hut  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  assurance  given  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  book.  "  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  though  it  took  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  Joehua,  and  is  related  in  its  proper  place  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  tne  Book  of 
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Askelon,  and  Ekron.^  But  it  is  suspected  that  an  error  has  crept  into 
this  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  both  because  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Gbza  and  Ekron,  two  of  the  five  famous  cities  which  belonged  to 
the  Philistines,  could  not  have  been  taken  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration ;  and  also,  because  the  narrative  is  plainly  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  the  sacred  history,  as  well  as  with  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus.  In  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy  we  read  that  the  children  of  Judah  did  not  reduce  these  cities; 
and  the  Jewish  annalist  relates,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  though 
the  united  tribes  took  Ascalon  and  Azotus,  Ghiza  and  Ekron  escaped 
them.^  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  their  failure  gives  to  his  nar- 
ration an  additional  degree  of  probability.  Accustomed  to  fight  on 
foot,  the  Hebrews  gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hills;  but  having  no  defensive  armour  capable  of  protecting  their 
bodies  against  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  plains,  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  allow  the  Philistines  to  retain  a  large  extent 
of  the  low  country,  together  with  the  principal  cities  which  were 
spread  over  it.^ 

Fraqmentary  narrations  of  other  events :  difficulty  of  ascerttdmng  the 
period  m  which  they  occurred. — From  the  scanty  notices  supplied  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  can  hardly  derive 
any  distinct  account  of  the  military  proceedings  of  the  small  body  of 
Hebrews,  who  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Be- 
tween the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  appointment  of  the  first  of  the 
Judges,  several  events  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  memory  of  which 
is  not  well  preserved ;  and  which  indeed  would  have  been  altogether 
lost,  had  not  the  sacred  writer  been  induced  to  mention  some  secondary- 
occurrences  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  former.  Of  this 
description  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  confederated  Israelites 
upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  the  idolatry  of  Micah ;  and  the  straitened 

Joshua,  is  very  properly  mentioned  in  the  8th  verse  of  this  chapter,  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  yictorious  Israelites  should  carry  the  captive  king  Adonibezek  to 
that  pla<^.  The  expulsion  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  from  Hebron  by  Caleb,  is  men- 
tioned for  a  particular  reason  in  the  20th  verse.  But  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
mention  of  it  here  in  the  10th  verse,  or  for  the  repetition  in  the  five  following,  of  0th- 
niel's  expeditions  against  Kiriathsepher,  and  his  marriage  with  Achsah.  I  much  sus- 
pect that  these  six  versos  are  an  interpolation,  and  should  be  expunged." — BibUcal 
CriticisMf  voL  i.  p.  283.  ^  Judges  i.  18. 

'  Kai  ovK  UXtjpovTj/Jirjfrev  'IovSoq  tuv  Tal^av  oi/St  ra  opia  alrtj^,  ovii  rtiv  'Affca- 
\iava  oifdi  ra  opia  aifnj^.  rat  rriv  Akkoov  ovdi  ra  opia  avrti^,  Vfjv  ' AZf^rov  oifSt  ra 
irfpi<nropta  aifrfQ.  [The  children  of  Judaa  did  not  take  Gaza  or  its  coasts,  nor  Askdon 
nor  its  coasts,  nor  Ekron  nor  its  coasts,  nor  Azotus  nor  its  suburbs. — Ed.]  Judges  i.  18. 

'H  8t  lovia  ^i/Xf|  Kai  £v/i«tfvoc  toq  fiiv  Kara  rtyv  dpttvriv  rtyc  Xavavaia^  iroXun 
ftXov,  rcuv  Si  Iv  rcu  iriditii  jcac  irpoc  OaXatray^  A<rraXcuva  re  xai  A^iurov.  Aia^vyti 
it  abrovs  TaZa,  xat  Acxapuiv.  [The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  took  the  cities  that 
were  in  the  hilly  portion  of  Canaan,  as  also  Askelon  and  Ashdod,  of  those  which  lav  near 
the  sea ;  but  Qaza  and  Ekron  escaped  them. — Ed.]  Flav.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  v. 
cap.  2. 

Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  that  *^we  do  not  read  that  Jerusalem  was  ever  taken  by 
Joshua,  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that  when  he  took  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  he 


again  and  took  possession  of  it, 
among  the  Israelites." — Patrick* s  Commentary  on  Judges. 
'  Josephus,  book  v.  chap.  n. 
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condition  of  the  Danites.  In  the  period  just  specified,  Tomiel '  imagines 
that  he  can  discover  the  historical  fragments  of  four  separate  wars  ;  that, 
namely,  against  Adonibezek ;  that  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  a  third  which  was  waged  with  the  Canaanites  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Judea,  and,  lastly,  the  campaign  in  which  the  three  cities  of  the 
Philistines  yielded  to  the  forces  oi  J  udah  and  Simeon.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of  these  occurrences  belong  to  an 
earlier  period  of  the  Jewish  history ;  and  that  the  account  given  of  them 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  should  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
recapitulation  of  circumstances  necessary  for  understanding  the  more 
recent  part  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
commentators,  that  the  affecting  resolution  of  the  Levite,  with  its  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  the  mission  of  the  children  of  Dan  in  search  of 
an  increase  to  their  inheritance ;  and  the  story  of  the  ephod  and  the 
teraphim  in  the  house  of  Micah  on  Mount  Ephraim,  should  be  placed 
in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  administration  of  Othniel,  the  first 
deliverer  of  Israel. 

Spread  of  idolatry  indicated. — The  profound  corruption  which  these 
events  imply  presents  at  first  sight  an  objection  to  the  chronological 
order  now  stated.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that,  in  so  short  a 
period  after  the  miraculous  fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  other  manifest  inter- 
positions of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  chosen  people,  there 
should  have  been  among  the  tribes,  not  only  the  most  atrocious  depra- 
vity in  point  of  morals,  but  also  a  regular  system  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.^ Did  we  not  find  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  was  still  alive,  to  consult  the  Almighty  concerning  the  issue  of 
the  war  with  the  Benjamites,  we  should  be  disposed  to  withdraw  the 
scene  of  so  much  guilt  and  infatuation  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
times  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua.  Did  we  number  amongst  the  idolaters 
only  the  superstitious  old  woman  who  devoted  her  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  in  order  to  furnish  her  house  with  gods ;  and  her  son 
who  had  stolen  the  treasure  for  a  purpose,  it  is  probable,  less  solemn 
and  conscientious ;  we  should  not  be  affected  with  so  much  surprise.^ 
But,  in  addition  to  that  domestic  wickedness,  we  perceive  among  the 
spies  of  Dan,  who  were  selected  for  their  courage  and  talents,  a  similar 
disposition  to  put  confidence  in  molten  images,  and  to  neglect  the  pure 
worship  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers.  The  spirit  of  idolatry, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  contaminated  the  whole  tribe  ;  for  when  the 
six  hundred  men  appointed  with  weapons  of  war  went  up  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  "  the  five  men  who  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  country  of  Laish, 
said  unto  their  brethren,  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  nouses  an 
ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image ;  now, 
therefore,  consider  what  ye  have  to  do.  And  they  turned  thitherward, 
and  came  to  the  house  of  the  young  man  the  Levite,  even  unto  the 
house  of  Micah,  and  saluted  him.  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  which  were  of  the  children  of  Dan,  stood 
by  the  entering  of  the  gate.  And  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out 
the  land  went  up  and  came  in  thither,  and  took  the  graven  image,  and 
the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image.  Then  said  the 
priest  unto  them,  "What  do  ye  ?     And  they  said  unto  him,  Hold  thy 

^  Torniel,  Annates  in  Ann.  Mundi  2594. 
2  Judges  rvii.  5  ;  xix.  22—26.  3  Judges  x?ii.  2. 
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peace,  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest ;  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house 
of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel  ? 
And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the  ephod,  and  the  tera- 
phim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  And 
the  children  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven  image :  and  Jonathan,  the  son 
of  G-ershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.  And  they  set 
them  up  Micah's  image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of 
God  was  in  Shiloh.**  *  Even  the  expedient  that  was  adopted  for  re- 
establishing the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  unveib  to  us  a  scene  which  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  Gentiles,  than  to  the 
strict  and  guarded  ritual  of  the  Mosaical  law.  "  Then  they  said.  Be- 
hold there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place  which  is 
on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechera,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah.  Therefore 
they  commanded  the  children  of  Benjamin,  saying,  Go  and  lie  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards.  And  see,  and,  behold,  if  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and 
catch  you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the 
land  of  Benjamin."  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  occurrences 
took  place  during  the  anarchy ;  that  is,  when  there  was  no  king  or 
judge  in  Israel,  and  when  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.* 

The  people  rebuked  by  an  angel  at  Bochim. — But  the  defections  of 
the  peciiliar  people  did  not  pass  unrebuked.  The  sacred  narrative  in- 
forms us,  that  an  angel  or  messenger  of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Q-ilgal 
to  Bochim,  and  upbraided  the  Hebrews  with  their  inconstancy  and 

I  Judges  xviii.  14—21,  30,  31.  *  Judges  xxi.  19 — 22. 

3  Judges  xxi.  25.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  adduced  the  following  reasons  in  support  of  his 
opinion : — 

1.  The  Danites  were  unsettled  when  the  stories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
chapters  came  to  pass,  and  therefore  this  could  not  he  long  after  Joshua's  death. 

2.  Phitiehas  was  aUve  at  the  hattle  of  Giheah.    Chap.  xx.  28. 

3.  The  wickedness  of  Gibeah  b  reckoned  for  their  first  villanjr.     Hosea  x.  9.  ^ 

4.  Deborah  spe&keth  of  the  forty  thousand  of  Israel  that  perished  by  Benjamin,  as  if 
neither  sword  nor  spear  had  been  among  them.     Chap.  t.  8. 

5.  Mdhaneh  Dan^  which  is  so  nameil  upon  the  march  of  the  Danites,  when  they  set 
up  their  idolatry  (chap.  viii.  il),  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Samson,  though  that 
story  be  set  before  the  story  of  their  march.    Chap.  xv.  25. 

6.  Dan  is  omitted  among  the  sealed  of  the  Lord  (Rev.  vii.),  because  idolatry  first 
began  in  his  tribe,  as  is  said  before. 

7.  Ehud  may  very  well  bo  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  left-handed  Benjamites, 
and  one  of  them  that  ecsaped  at  the  rock  Rimmon.    Chap.  xx.  16,  21. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laid  these  stories,  which  came  to  pass  so 
soon,  in  so  late  a  place,  may  be  supposed  to  be  this : — 

1.  That  the  reader,  observing  how  their  state  policy  failed  in  the  death  of  Samson, 
who  was  a  Danite,  might  presently  be  showed  God's  justice  in  it,  because  their  religion 
had  first  failed  among  the  Danites. 

2.  That  when  he  observes  that  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  were  given  by  every 
Philistine  prince  for  the  ruin  of  Samson  (chap.  xvi.  5),  he  might  presently  observe  the 
eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  that  were  given  by  Micah's  mother  for  the  makinsr  of  an 
idol,  which  ruined  religion  in  Samson's  tnbe. 

3.  That  the  story  of  Micah,  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  the  first  destroyer  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  story  of  Samuel,  of  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  the  first  reformer  of 
religion,  might  be  laid  together. — Lightfoot* »  Worfu^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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backsliding;  reminding  them  of  their  obligation  to  make  no  league 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  to  throw  down  their  altai^s,  and 
destroy  every  memorial  of  their  superstition.  He  repeated  also  the 
denunciation,  which  they  had  formerly  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Joshua, 
that  the  Almighty  would  no  longer  go  out  with  their  armies,  nor 
crown  their  labours  with  victory;  that  he  would  not  drive  out  the 
heathen  from  before  their  faces,  but  leave  them  in  possession  of  the 
country,  that  they  might  act  as  thorns  in  their  sides,  and  snares  in 
their  paths.*  The  sense  of  guilt  and  ingratitude  appears  on  this  oc- 
casion to  have  made  a  transient  impression  on  their  hearts.  While  the 
words  of  the  divine  messenger  sounded  in  their  ears,  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  wept ;  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  do  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord  their  Goa.  To  preserve  moreover  the  remembrance  of  their 
penitence  and  vows,  they  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bochim,  the  scene 
of  tears  and  contrition ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  messenger  return  to  his 
holy  residence,  than  they  returned  to  their  evil  practices,  and  renewed 
their  adoration  to  Baal  and  Astaroth,  the  gods  of  the  Sidonians.' 

Dislocation  of  the  sacred  narrative, — ^The  most  inattentive  reader  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  must  be  struck  with  the  ma- 
nifest dislocation  which  has  befallen  this  portion  of  sacred  writ.  •The 
Jews,  as  Houbigant  observes,  were  wont  to  separate  the  text  into 
small  sections,  consisting  of  a  few  verses  each ;  and  these  divisions  are 
still  distinctly  marked  in  some  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  original 
Scriptures.  The  chapter  under  consideration  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  portions  of  five  verses,  every  one  of  which  begins  a  new 
subject,  or  at  least  introduces  a  different  train  of  thought  and  illustra- 
tion :  and  there  is  great  probabili^  in  the  opinion  of  those  commenta- 
tors, who  maintain  that  the  second  and  even  the  third  section  ought  to 
be  read  before  the  first.  According  to  the  present  arrangement,  the 
rebuke  of  the  angel  at  Bochim  is  narrated  before  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  death  of  Joshua,  as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  defection  of 
his  neople  from  the  religion  which  he  had  made  them  swear  to  observe.^ 

*  Judges  ii.  i — 3.  •  Judges  ii.  11 — 13 

•  rrn^  *]»^  h:^^  advenit  Angelut  Domini.  Turn  missus  est  ad  Israelitas  Angclus, 
postquam,  Josue  mortuo,  et  ceteris  senibus  Israel  post  ipsum  mortuis,  Israelit®  ad 
alienos  deos  dcficerunt,  et  a  ChananeQis  oppressi  sunt,  ut  narratur  infiu,  t.  6,  7,  8,  9,  et 
10.  Itaquc  ordinem  hie  habcmus  perturoatum.  Nam  quae  supra  dictis  versibus  narran- 
tur,  ejusmodi  sunt,  ut  parenthesis  loco  esse  non  possint,  post  versus  i,  2,  3,  4,  et  5. 
Ordo  rcstituitur,  si  aliena  prius  posteriori  postponas,  ut  primum  narretur,  superstite 
Josue,  et  senibus  illis,  qui  bei  miracula  viuerant,  nondum  mortuis,  servisse  Domino 
Israelitas ;  deinde  subjugatur,  postquam  a  Domino  ad  alienos  deos  defecissent,  et  cum  a 
Chananaeis  opprimorentur,  missum  fuisse  Angelum,  qui  scelus  ipsorum  eis  exprobraret. 
Perturbationi  ordinis  occasionem  forte  dederit  lacuna  ilia,  quam  Judcei  in  codicibus  qui- 
busdam  fccerunt,  et  sectionis  etiam  mutatio.  Num  sectio  minor  inchoatur,  una,  versu  i 
altera,  rersu  6  et  Librarius  posuerit,  post  lacunam,  sectionem  cam,  quae  erat  posterior, 
cum  priorem  debuisset.  \^An  Angel  of  God  came  to  them.  Then  an  angel  ofGod  was 
sent  to  the  Israelites,  after,  Joshua  and  the  other  elders  being  dead,  they  had  turned 
aside  to  serve  other  gods,  and  were  oppressed  by  the  Canaanites,  as  is  narrated  below, 
v.  6,  7,  8,  ^,  and  10.  Hero  we  have  tne  order  disturbed.  For  those  things  which  are 
recounted  m  the  above-cited  verses,  arc  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  put  in 
pArenthesis  after  verses  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  order  is  restored  if  you  reverse  the  po- 
sition of  these  verses  ;  so  that  it  shall  be  first  narrated,  how  the  Israelites  served  Je- 
hovah until  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders,  who  had  seen  the  miracles  of  God ; 
then  let  it  follow  how,  when  they  had  departed  from  the  Ix>rd  to  serve  other  gods,  and 
were  oppressed  by  the  Canaanites,  an  angel  was  sent  to  upbraid  them  with  their  wicked- 
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.  Hebrew  people  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Mesopotamians, — In- 
capable alike  of  obedience  and  of  sincere  repentance,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  given  up  by  the  Divine  anger  to  suffer  the  punishment  so 
often  threatened,  and  now  so  justly  merited.  They  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  master,  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  ruled  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron  eight  years.  They  dwelt,  says  the  historian,  among  the 
Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  Ferizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebus- 
ites ;  and  they  took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their 
daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods ;  and  they  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgot  the  Lord  their  God,  and  served 
Baalim  and  the  groves:  and  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Cushan.rishathaim.i 

necessity  for  a  survey  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, — Before  we  enter 
upon  the  exploits  of  the  Judges,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  siurvey 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  it  appeared  upon 
its  first  settlement  under  the  successors  of  Joshua.  Without  some  ge- 
neral views  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  either 
the  political  or  the  military  transactions  which  occupy  the  history  of 
five  nundred  years.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  federal  union  of  the  tribes  was  established ; 
their  relations  towards  one  another  in  peace  and  in  war  ;  the  resources 
of  which  they  were  all  possessed  for  conquest  or  self-defence ;  their 
civil  rights  and  privileges  as  independent  states ;  their  laws  and  judi- 
catories ;  and,  aoove  all,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  property,  and 
the  tenure  on  which  they  held  it. 

2.    Distribution  of  Palestine  amongst  the  Hebrew  tribes  and  families. 

Probable  extent  of  the  Hebrew  territory. — As  the  basis  of  all  lasting 
power  is  known  to  rest  upon  property,  I  shall  first  proceed  to  give  an 
abridged  account  of  that  agrarian  law,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Moses 
and  acted  upon  by  Joshua  ;  and  which  will  be  found  not  only  to  have 
determined,  but  also  to  have  secured,  the  inheritance  of  every  Israelite 
who  entered  the  promised  land.  The  extent  of  that  portion  oi  Palestine 
which  was  granted  to  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  variously  estimated. 
On  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  a  native  of  Abdera,  as  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  the  limits  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  Jews  are  fixed  at 
three  millions  of  acres  ;  supposing  the  aroura  of  the  Greeks  to  corre- 
spond with  this  denomination  of  English  measure.^  Proceeding  on  the 
ground  just  stated,  the  Abbe  Fleury  and  other  writers  have  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  wotdd 
maintain  three  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
— a  computation  which  is  liable  to  many  objections,  and  has,  therefore, 
not  been  generally  received.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Abderite,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
attached  himself  to  the  person  of  the  first  Grecian  king  of  Egypt,  de- 

ness. — The  occasion  of  this  perturbation  in  the  order  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that 
bhink  which  the  Jews  leave  in  some  of  their  copies,  ana  also  in  a  change  of  section. 
Possibly  the  lesser  division  (of  the  chapter)  began  thus  :  Ist,  verse  1 ;  2nd,  verse  6 ; 
and  the  librarian  placed,  after  the  blank,  that  section  which  followed  it,  when  he  ought 
to  have  put  that  which  preceded  it. — Ed.]  Houbigant  Notaj  Critics),  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
^  Judges  iii.  5 — 8.  »  Joseph,  against  Apion,  cap.  i. 
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Bcribed  the  country  of  the  Jews  as  he  saw  it  under  the  domination  of 
the  Syrian  princes  of  the  Macedonian  line.  He  beheld  only  the  in- 
heritance of  the  two  tribes  which  had  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity ;  confined  his  estimate,  of  consequence,  to  the  provinces  that 
they  were  permitted  to  occupy ;  and  took  no  account  of  those  extensive 
districts  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  which, 
in  his  days,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mixed  race  of  men,  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  Assyrian  colonists  whom  Shalmaneser  planted  in  their 
room.^  Confiding  in  the  accuracy  of  Spanheim,*  Eeland,'  and  Low- 
man,^  I  should  compute  the  amount  of  the  Hebrew  territory  at  about 
fifteen  millions  of  acres  ;  assuming,  with  the  writers  just  named,  that 
the  true  boundaries  of  the  promised  land  were  Mount  Lebanon  on  the 
north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  the  desert  of  Syria 
on  the  east.  On  the  west,  some  of  the  tribes  extended  their  possessions 
to  the  very  waters  of  the  Great  Sea ;  but  in  other  parts  they  found 
their  borders  restricted  by  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  whose  rich  do- 
mains comprehended  the  low  lands  and  strong  cities  which  stretched 
along  the  shore.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Spanheim,  that  the  remotest 
points  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  divided  by  Josnua  and  possessed  by  king 
David,  were  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as 
many  degrees  of  longitude,  including  in  all  about  twenty-six  thousand 
square  miles. 

Probable  extent  of  the  estate  allotted  to  each  Israelite  capable  of 
bearing  arms, — If  this  computation  be  correct,  there  was,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  land  sufficient  to  allow  to  every  Israelite, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  a  lot  of  about  twenty  acres ;  reserving  for 
public  uses,  as  also  for  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  if  we  make  the  proper  allowances 
for  lakes,  mountains,  and  unproductive  tracts  of  ground,  the  portion  to 
every  householder  would  not  be  so  great  as  that  now  stated.  But  there 
were  ample  means  of  plen^  and  of  frugal  enjoyment  within  the  limits 
of  one-half  the  quantity  of  land  estimated  above.  The  Boman  people 
under  Eomulus,  and  long  after,  could  only  afford  two  acres  to  every 
legionary  soldier ;  and  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  common- 
wealth the  allowance  did  not  exceed  four.  The  quatuor  jugera  is  an 
expression  which  proverbially  indicated  plebeian  affluence  and  content- 
ment ;  a  full  remuneration  for  the  toils  of  war,  and  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment at  all  times  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  republic.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Michaelis,  require  not  to  be  in- 
formed that  he  has  extended  the  bounds  of  the  Hebrew  nation  much 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  Spanheim,  Reland,  or  Lowman.  Cal- 
culating from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Phoenicia  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  or  Ehinocorura,  he 
estimates  the  extent  from  east  to  west  at  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  from  north  to  south  at  eight  degrees  of  latitude ;  that  is,  about 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  * 
As  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  carried  their  pastoral  establish- 
ments into  the  very  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert  eastward,  and  had 

»  2  Kinw  xvii.  24,  »  Spanheim,  Charta  terraB  laraelitis. 

'  Reland,  Pulestina,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

*  Lowman,  On  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews. 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  53 — 120. 
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several  towns  of  importance  within  a  few  days*  joumej  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  computation  of  Michaelis  is  not  to  be  hastily  rejected, 
but  it  is  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  views  of  this  learned 
writer  respect  a  period  of  Hebrew  history  considerably  later  than  the 
era  of  the  Judges ;  and  can  only  be  pronounced  correct  when  restricted 
to  the  brilliant  interval  which  succeeded  the  conquests  of  David.  That 
the  quantity  of  land  contained  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  Palestine 
was,  nowever,  equal  to  the  wants  of  all  the  people  who  were  conducted 
into  it  by  the  son  of  Nun,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  person  who  has 
paid  due  attention  to  the  subject  as  compared  with  the  circumstances 
of  other  countries.  The  superficial  extent  of  England  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  political  calculators  as  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  millions  of  statute  acres.  Let  us  assume  35,000,000  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  which,  divided  among  a  population  of 
10,000,000,  would  afford  about  three  acres  to  every  individual.  But, 
of  the  gross  amount  now  specified,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  acres  are  under  cultivation,  or  employed  in  any  one  year  to 
produce  com  or  other  vegetable  food  for  man.  About  an  equal  quan- 
tity is  used  for  pasture ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  remains 
waste  or  unimproved.  In  this  way,  we  find,  that,  even  in  the  richest 
part  of  this  kingdom,  there  is  little  more  than  two  acres  to  each  per- 
son ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  portion  of  agricultural  produce  which  is 
consumed  b^  horses  and  other  animals  kept  for  show  or  pleasure,  as 
also  that  which,  by  means  of  fermentation,  is  converted  into  an  article 
of  comparative  luxury,  we  shall  discover  that  the  average  extent  of 
land  which  falls  to  an  English  household,  consisting  of  five  individuals, 
does  not  exceed  so  many  acres.' 

Distribution  of  the  territory  by  lot  amongst  the  tribes  and  families, — 
The  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  ordered  to  be  equally  divided  among 
their  tribes  and  families  according  to  their  respective  numbers ;  and 
the  persons  selected  to  superintend  this  national  work,  were  Eleazar 
the  nigh  priest,  Joshua,  who  acted  in  the  character  of  judge,  and  the 
twelve  prmces  or  heads  of  Israel.^  The  rule  which  they  were  to  follow 
is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot,  for 
an  inheritance  among  your  families ;  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the 
more  inheritance  ;  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give  the  less  inheritance : 

^  Lewis,  describing  the  H0I7  Land,  remarks,  that  '*  its  situation  is  in  a  very  warm 
climate,  between  30*  4'  and  33*  2'  of  northern  latitude;  and  between  64*  49'  and 
68*  20'  of  longitude;  being  in  length,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Galilee  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Judea,  about  200  English  miles ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Persea  to  the  western  parts  of  Samaria,  about  half  as  much,  and  in  some 
places  less :  so  that  it  contained  a  spot  of  land  not  half  so  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
England."  —  Origines  Hebneae,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  ["Palestine,"  says  Kitto,  "extends 
along  that  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  situate  between  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  somewhere  between  30*  40'  and  33'  36'  of  north  latitude,  and  34*  26' 
and  30*  of  east  longitude.  The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  was,  perhaps, 
180  miles.  The  width  in  the  north  hardly  exceeded  20  miles,  while  on  the  south 
it  was  80  or  90  miles.  The  average  width  of  the  country  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  45  to  60  miles.  We  must  regard  the  natural  boundaries  of  tne  country 
thus :  —  In  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  in  the  north,  the  high  lands  of  Syria, 
terminating  in  Lebanon  and  Anti  -  Lebanon ;  in  the  east,  the  great  Syrian  desert ; 
in  the  south,  the  desert  of  £1  Tih,  towards  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  political 
boundaries,  however,  varied  considerably  at  different  periods."  Scripture  LantU, — £d.] 

'  Numbers  xxxiv.  16 — 18. 
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every  man's  inheritance  shall  be  in  the  place  where  his  lot  falleth ; 
according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers  ye  shall  inherit."  Every  tribe 
was  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  separate  district  or  province,  in  which 
all  the  occupiers  of  the  land  were  not  onl^  Israelites,  but  of  the  same 
stock,  and  descendants  of  the  same  patriarch.  The  several  families, 
again,  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  receiving  their 
inheritance  m  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the  tribe ;  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lowman,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  lived  together  in 
one  and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same 
hundred:  so  that  every  neighbourhood  were  relations  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  same  families  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  place.^  It 
has  been  supposed^  that  the  princes  of  the  tribes  and  heads  of  families 
were  suppliea  with  a  larger  portion  of  land  than  fell  to  the  inheritance 
of  an  ordinary  household.  "It  were  absurd  to  think  that  the  lot 
determined  of  proportions ;  for  so  a  mean  man  might  have  come  to 
have  a  richer  one  than  the  prince  of  his  tribe :  but  the  proportions 
allotted  unto  tribes-  being  stated,  though  at  first  but  by  guess,  and 
entered  into  the  lot-book  of  the  surveyors  (who,  saith  Josephus,  were 
most  expert  in  geometry),  the  princes  came  nrst  into  the  urns,  whereof 
the  one  contained  the  names  of  the  tribes  that  were  to  draw,  the  other 
the  names  of  those  parcels  of  land  that  were  to  be  drawn  first  unto  a 
whole  tribe.  Thus  the  name  of  a  tribe,  Benjamin  for  example,  being 
drawn  out  of  one  urn,  unto  that  name  a  parcel  was  drawn  out  of  the 
other  urn,  the  country,  for  example,  between  Jericho  and  Bethlehem. 
This  being  done,  and  the  prince  of  the  tribe  having  chosen  in  what 
place  he  would  take  his  agreed  proportion,  whether  of  fourteen 
thousand  acres  or  the  like;  then  the  rest  of  the  country  was  sub- 
divided in  the  lot-books  according  to  the  number  of  families  in  the 
tribe  of  this  prince ;  and  the  parcels  subdivided  being  cast  into  one 
urn,  and  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  into  the  other,  the  same  tribe 
came  again  by  families.  Thus  every  patriarch  making  choice  in  what 
one  part  of  tnis  lot  he  would  take  his  agreed  proportion,  whether  of 
four  thousand  acres  or  the  like,  the  remainder  was  again  subdivided 
according  to  the  number  of  names  or  households  in  his  family.  If 
they  were  more  than  the  parcel  would  furnish  at  four  acres  a  man,' 
then  was  that  defect  amended  by  additions  of  the  next  parcel ;  and  if 
they  were  fewer,  then  the  overplus  was  cast  over  unto  the  next  parcel. 
Thus  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon  was  taken  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  children  of  Judah,  for  the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  too  much  for  them  ;  "  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them.'*  ^ 

Law  rendering  the  several  estates  unalienable. — To  secure  the  per- 
manence and  inctependence  of  every  separate  tribe,  a  law  was  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  Heaven,  providing  that  the  landed  property  of 
every  Israelite  should  be  unalienable.     Whatever  encumbrances  might 

1  Civil  GoYemment  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  4. 
'  Harrington's  Commonwealth  of  Israel. 

*  Harrington  here  proceeds  on  the  statement  of  Hecateos,  copied  by  Josephus,  which 
would  not  luive  allowed  niore  than  four  acres  to  a  household ;  but  I  have  shown  in  the 
text  that  the  computation  of  the  Abderite  did  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  promised 
land ;  .not  more,  indeed,  than  the  portion  which  was  occupied  by  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

*  Joshua  xix.  9 
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befall  the  owner  of  a  field,  and  whatever  might  be  the  obligations  under 
which  he  placed  himself  to  his  creditor,  he  was  released  from  all  claims 
at  the  year  of  jubilee.  "Ye  shall  hallow,"  said  the  inspired  legislator,  "the 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  It  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  to  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
family.  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever  ;  for  the  land  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me."  *  The 
attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaical  law  will  observe,  that,  though  a 
Hebrew  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  land  in  perpetuity,  he  could 
dispose  of  it  so  far  as  to  put  another  person  in  possession  of  it  during 
a  certain  number  of  years ;  reserving  to  himself  and  his  relations  the 
right  of  redeeming  it,  upon  the  payment  of  a  regulated  compensation, 
and  having  the  sure  prospect  of  a  reversion  at  the  period  of  tne  jubilee. 
In  the  eye  of  the  lawgiver,  this  transaction  was  regarded  not  as  a  sale 
of  the  land,  but  merely  of  the  crops  for  a  stated  number  of  seasons.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  considered  simply  as  a  lease,  had  not  the 
owner,  as  well  as  his  nearest  kinsman,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  resum- 
ing occupation,  whenever  their  means  or  their  inclination  should  induce 
them  to  repay  the  sum  for  which  the  temporary  use  of  the  land  had 
been  purchased.^ 

Law  regarding  houses, — ^The  houses  which  were  built  in  fields  or  in 
villages,  were,  in  regard  to  alienation,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  mnds  themselves ;  being  redeemable  at  all  times,  and  destined  to 
return  to  their  original  owners  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Houses  in  cities 
or  large  towns  were,  when  sold,  redeemable  only  during  one  year; 
after  which  the  sale  was  held  binding  for  ever.^    There  was  indeed  an 

*  Levit.  XXV.  lo,  23.  *  Ibid.  24 — 28. 

3  £a  ftiit  lex  agraria  qiue  vetuit  ne  quis  yenditione  aut  olio  contractu  iplenom  do- 
minium fundi  8ui  transferret  in  alium.  Inam  et  iis  qui  egestate  compuiri  agnim  vendi- 
dissent,  redimendi  jus  quoris  tempore  concessit ;  et  ni  redemptus  esset,  restitui  eum 
gratis  in  Jubileei  cclcbntate  jussit.  [There  was  an  agrarian  law  which  prevented  any 
one  from  transferring  his  property  to  another  in  perpetuity,  either  by  sale  or  any  other 
contract.  For  to  those  who,  compelled  bv  want,  naa  sold  their  land,  he  (Moses)  con- 
ceded the  right  of  redeeming  it  whenever  tney  wished ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  redeemed, 
he  commanded  it  to  be  restored  to  them  freely,  in  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
jubilee.—ED.]    P.  Cuneeus  De  Rep.  Heb.  in  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  p.  ccccxcv. 

De  sedibus  urbanis  lex  ejusmodi  lata  fait,  uti  qui  domum  vendidisset  reoimere  earn 
possit  intra  annum ;  post  autem,  illo  elapso,  emptor  eam  propriam  haberet.  Sed  neo 
propinquis  jus  redemptionis  fnit,  et  jubilsBi  beneficium  hic  nullum  erat.  Redditum 
autem  emptori  a  rcdcmptore  pretium  integrum  fait,  etsi  vendita  traditaque  domus  ante 
plures  menses  erat.  Etiam  ultimo  anni  die  redimere  aedes  suas  dominus  potuit.  Et,  si 
abesse  eum,  cui  vendiderat,  aut  dolo  latitare  cemeret,  curiam  adiit,  atque  ibi,  Senatu 
coram,  pretium  quod  acceperat,  deposuit,  egressusque  diffreg^t  foris  atque  a^es  suas 
intravit. — In  Levitarum  urbibus  hand  idem  juris  fuit.  [Concerning  houses  in  cities, 
the  law  stood  thus ;  that  he  who  sold  a  house  could  redeem  it  within  a  year,  but  after 
that  period  had  elapsed,  the  buyer  became  fully  seized  of  it.  Neither  the  right  of 
redemption  by  the  relatives,  nor  uie  benefit  of  the  jubilee,  remained  in  this  case.  (It 
redeemed)  the  whole  price  was  to  be  restored  to  the  buyer  by  the  redeemer,  although  tne 
house  should  have  l)eon  sold  and  delivered  over  many  months  previously.  The  master 
might  redeem  his  houses  even  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  And  if  he  to  whom  he  had 
sold  them  were  absent,  or  if  ho  discovered  him  to  be  purposely  concealed,  he  went  to 
the  public  assembly,  and  there,  before  the  elders,  deposited  the  money  which  be  had 
taken ;  then,  going  out,  broke  down  the  doors  and  entered  his  houses. — In  the  cities  of 
the  Levites  the  law  was  not  the  same. — £d.]  P.  Cunssus  De  Rep.  Heb.  in  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  p.  cxxv. 
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exception  in  this  case  in  favour  of  the  Levites,  who  could  at  any  time 
redeem  the  "houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession;*'  and  who,  more- 
over, enjoyed  the  full  advantage  of  the  fiftieth  year. 

JBeneJicial  effects  of  the  law  m  providing  for  the  permanent  defence  of 
the  country, — The  effects  of  this  law,  if  faithfully  observed,  must  have 
been  very  beneficial.  The  equality  which  prevailed  among  the  people, 
in  respect  to  wealth,  necessarily  perpetuated  that  equality  of  rank  and 
political  importance  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  Moses,  when  he  framed  the  Hebrew  constitution. 
As  land  could  not  be  sold,  no  individual  could  attain  to  any  marked 
ascendency  over  his  brethren ;  and  as  every  householder  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  soil  sufficient  to  maintain  in  comfort  a  large  famil)^,  no 
Israelite  could  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  absolute  want.  Besides, 
the  interest  which  every  man  had  in  the  country,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  spot  on  which  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  generations,  gave  much 
trength  to  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  supplied  the  best  spirit  for  a 
national  militia.  Whenever  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  me- 
naced, there  was  a  population  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  ready 
to  take  the  field ;  all  armed  and  provisioned  at  their  own  expense,  and 
following  the  banner  of  their  chiefs,  who  were  at  once  their  kinsmen 
and  neighbours.  Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand;  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regal  government,  and  more  particularly  in  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon,  the  united  tribes,  in  a  moment  of  danger  or 
alarm,  could  muster  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  effective  soldiers 

Roman  laws  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands. — 
In  every  community  recently  formed,  as  well  as  in  all  countries  in 
which  manufactures  and  commerce  have  not  created  a  variety  of 
distinctions  among  the  inhabitants,  the  public  defence  has  been  always 
considered  as  very  closely  connected  witn  the  distribution  of  the  land. 
The  laws  of  Eome  present  many  interesting  enactments  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  founder  of  that  city  could  not  afford  more  than  two  acres  to 
each  of  his  followers ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  that  the  estate  of  a  Soman  was  enlarged  to  seven  acres. ^  When 
the  success  of  the  republic  in  foreign  wars  had  filled  the  coffers  of 

Eublic  men  with  tributary  gold,  the  various  regulations,  which  used  to 
e  enforced  in  re^rd  to  the  extent  of  land  which  a  citizen  might  hold, 
were  gradually  aUowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  lingering  spirit  of 
democracy,  indeed,  suggested  from  time  to  time  new  rules  and  severe 
penalties  against  the  undue  increase  of  territorial  possessions.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
to  a  law,  which  at  once  prohibited  every  one  from  holding  as  property 
more  than  five  hundred  acres,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  divide 
among  the  poorer  class  of  people  the  tields  of  such  wealthy  landlords 
as  had  purchased  more  than  the  extent  just  specified.  CunsBus  states 
that,  on  the  same  ground,  a  popular  leader,  named  Stolo,  induced  the 
senate  to  enact,  that  no  person  should  possess  more  than  fifty  acres ; 
but  this  reformer,  it  is  added,  was  the  nrst  to  violate  his  own  statute. 
Caius  Laelius*  also,  the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus,  endeavoured  with  as 

»  Varro  De  Re  Rust,  lib  i.  lo ;   Plin.  lib.  xviii.  3,  1 1 ;   Liv.  v.  30  ;  Columella,  L  5  ; 
Vttl.  Max.  iv.  3,  5. 
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little  success  to  check  this  departure  from  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
repuhlic.  The  intrigues  and  violence  of  fiction,  it  is  said,  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  patriotic  undertaking.  But  the  opposition  which 
he  had  to  encounter  was  supported  on  a  hasis  much  more  firm  than 
any  mere  prejudice  founded  m  the  views  of  a  political  party.  No  law 
can  oppose  the  natural  progress  of  society ;  and  in  a  nation,  particu- 
larly, such  as  the  commonwealth  of  Home,  where  commerce  was  de- 
spised, and  manufacturing  industry  confined  to  domestic  slaves,  riches 
were  necessarily  compelled  to  sees  an  investiture  in  land.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  every  old  country  render  futile  all  the  expedients 
which  can  he  devised  for  perpetuating  equality  in  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  it  has  been  uniformly  found  that  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  at  first  intrusted  to  the  patriotism  of  the  general 
population,  comes  at  length  to  depend  upon  the  skill  and  valour  of  a 
mercenary  army. 

JSJarly  English  laws  sknilarly  adapted  for  preserving  the  military 
power  of  the  nation. — ^In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  mstory,  the  law 
required  that  "  all  houses  of  husbandry  that  were  used  with  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  or  upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for 
ever ;  together  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land,  to  be  usea  and 
occupied  with  them,  and  in  no  ways  to  be  separated  from  them.  By 
these  means,  the  houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
dweller,  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept  up,  did 
of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  cottager,  out  a 
man  of  some  substance.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the  might  and 
manhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a  standard 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out  of  penury ;  and  did  in  effect 
amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  unto  the  hold  and 
occupation  of  the  yeomanry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers  or  peasants.  Now,  how  much  this  did  ad- 
vance the  military  power  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent  by  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  war,  and  the  examples  of  other  kingaoms.  For  it  hath  been 
h^d  by  the  general  opinion  of  men  of  best  jud^ient  in  the  wars,  that 
the  principsd  strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infantry  or  foot. 
And  to  make  gooa  infantry,  it  requireth  men  bred  not  in  a  servile  or 
indigent  fashion,  but  in  some  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Therefore,  if 
a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  that  the  husband- 
men and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their  work-folks  or  labourers,  or  else 
mere  cottagers,  which  are  but  housed  beggars,  you  may  have  a  good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  stable  bands  of  foot.  And  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad,  where  in  effect  all  is 
noblesse  or  peasantry. — Thus  did  the  king  secretly  sow  Hydra's  teeth ; 
whereupon,  according  to  'the  poet's  fiction,  should  rise  up  armed  men 
for  the  service  of  this  kingdom."  ^ 

Stringent  character  of  Hebrew  law  in  exacting  military  service, — 
The  Hebrews,  like  most  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  held 
their  land  on  condition  of  military  service.  The  grounds  of  exemption 
allowed  by  Moses,  prove  clearly  that  every  man  of  competent  age  was 
bound  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  country.*    When  the  tnbes  of 

»  Bacon's  Hist,  of  Henry  VII.,  Works,  toI.  v.  p.  62,  edition  1819. 
^  Deut.  XX.  5,  8,  and  Dent.  xxiv.  5. 
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Seuben  and  Gad  had  obtained  their  settlement  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Jordan,  they  appear  to  have  considered  their  attendance  with  the 
army  no  longer  obligatory.  They  were  desirous  to  take  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  to  devote  all  their  cares  to  the  flocks  which  they  had 
already  collected  in  the  course  of  their  wars  with  the  children  of  Moab 
and  Ammon.  But  the  expostulation  of  Moses  recalled  them  te  a  sense 
of  duty.  "  Shall  your  bretnren  go  te  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  "  The 
conquest  of  Canaan  was  the  price  which  was  te  be  paid  for  the  inherit- 
ance promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and  no  tribe  was 
allowed  to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  its  separate  allotment  until  all 
were  provided  with  a  suitable  share.  "  We  will  not  return  to  our 
houses,"  said  the  Eeubenites,  ''until  the  children  of  Israel  have  inhabited 
every  man  his  inheritance."  "  If  ye  will  do  this  thing,"  replied  their 
governor,  "and  will  go  armed  before  Jehovah  to  war,  and  will  go  all  of 
you  armed  before  Jehovah,  until  he  hath  driven  out  all  his  enemies 
before  him,  and  the  land  be  subdued  before  Jehovah,  then  afterwards 
ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless  before  Jehovah."  ^ 

Military  execution  of  the  Jaheah  CHleaditea  for  their  failure  in 
military  duty. — That  the  land  of  Israel  was  held  upon  a  military 
tenure,  and  also  that  the  general  senate,  consisting  of  the  chioft  of 
tribes,  had  the  power  of  exacting  service  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  are  two  points  which  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  occurrence 
that  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  war  against  the  Bcnjaminites.  Upon 
a  muster  of  the  confederated  army,  it  was  discovered  that  no  man  had 
been  sent  from  Jabesh  Gilead  te  join  the  camp  at  Mizpeh ;  whereupon 
it  was  immediately  resolved,  that  twelve  thousand  troops  should  be 
despatehed  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  military  execution. 
And  the  congregation  commanded  them,  saying,  "  Go,  and  smite  the 
inhabitants  of  «labesh  Gilead  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the 
women  and  the  children :"  and  the  only  reason  assigned  for  this  severe 
order  was,  that  "  when  the  people  were  numbered,  there  were  none  of 
the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  there."  ^ 

3.  Tribal  constitution  and  government  of  the  Hebrews, 

Division  into  tribes^  and  comparative  strength  of  each. — The  reader 
will  now  be  prepared  to  accompany  me  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  Hebrews,  both  as  it  respected  the  government  of 
the  several  tribes  viewed  as  separate  bodies,  and  as  it  applied  to  that 
of  the  whole  nation  as  a  confederated  republic.  The  tribes  of  the 
Israelites,  strictly  speaking,  amounted  only  to  twelve,  descended  from 
the  twelve  sons  of  J  acob.  But,  as  the  posterity  of  Joseph  was  divided 
inte  two  tribes,  the  host  which  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua  comprehended  thirteen  of  those  separate  genealogies.  Viewed 
in  reference  to  mere  secular  rights  and  auties,  nowever,  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  having  no  part  nor  lot  with  their  brethren,  is  not  usually 
reckoned  in  the  number;  while,  on  other  grounds  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  the  tribe  of  Dan,  at  a  later  period,  was  sometimes 
excluded  from  the  list.  In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers  we  have  an  account  of  the  muster  which  was  made  of  the 

*  Numbers  xxxii.  6-— la;  xxxiii.  20 — 24,  *  Judges  xxi.  8—13. 
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Israelites  on  the  plains  of  Moab ;  from  which  the*numerical  strength 
of.  the  eleven  secular  tribes  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : — 

Joseph  (including  Ephraim  and  Manasseh),        85,200 


Judah,  . . 

Issachar, 

Zebulun, 

Asher,   . . 

Dan, 

Benjamin, 

Naphtali, 

Beuben, 

Chad, 

Simeon, 


76,500 
64,300 
60,500 

53,400 
46,400 

4S,6oo 

45,400 

43,730 
40,500 
22,200 


This  enrolment  comprehended  all  the  men  above  twenty  years  of  age; 
to  which  may  be  added  23,000  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  "all  males,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward:  for  they  were  not  numbered  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  because  there  was  no  inheritance  given  them  among 
the  children  of  Israel."  * 

Internal  government  of  the  tribes, — In  every  tribe  there  was  a 
chief,  called  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  or  the  head  of  thousands ;  and 
imder  him  were  the  princes  of  families,  or  commanders  of  hundreds. 
For  example,  we  find  that,  at  the  muster  which  was  made  of  the 
Hebrews  m  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab, 
was  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.'  This  tribe,  like  all  the  others,  was 
divided  into  several  families ;  the  term  being  used  here,  not  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation  to  signify  a  mere  household,  but  rather  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  to  denote  a  lineage  or  kindred,  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  and  constituting  one  of  the  main  branches  of  an  original 
stock.  On  this  principle  the  sons  of  Judah  became  the  heads  of  so 
many  families,  which  were  distinguished  by  their  names ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  immediate  progeny  of  Esau  obtained  the  rank  of  Dukes  of 
Edom ;  and  as  the  Arabian  chiefs,  at  the  present  day,  exercise  the 
authority  which  has  descended  to  them  through  a  long  line  of 
patriarcns.  "  The  sons  of  Judah  after  their  families  were ;  of  Shelah, 
the  family  of  the  Shelanites ;  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites ; 
of  Zerah,  the  family  of  Zarhites :  and  the  sons  of  Pharez  were ;  of 
Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites ;  of  Hamul,  the  family  of  the 
Hamulites.  These  are  the  families  of  Judah,  according  to  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  threescore  and  sixteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred."* 

Tribal  records, —  It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  record  of  these 
families,  of  the  households  in  each,  and  even  of  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  every  household,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ruler ; 
for  it  IS  related,  that,  on  the  suspicion  excited  in  regard  to  the  spoils 
of  Jericho  and  the  discomfiture  at  Ai,  "  Joshua  brought  Israel  bv  their 
tribes,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken ;  and  he  brought  the  families 
of  Judah,  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites ;  and  he  brought  the 
family  of  the  Zarhites,  man  by  man,  and  Zabdi  was  taken ;  and  he 

>  Numben  xzri.  6a.  '  Nuinben  i.  7.  *  Numbers  xxvL  20—22. 
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brought  his  household,  man  by  man,  and  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the 
sou  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken.''  ^ 

Number  of  heads  of  families  and  princes  of  the  tribes. — We  may 
collect  from  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  that  the 
heads  of  families,  at  the  time  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  were  in  number  fifty-seven. 

Reuben,      4.  Hanochites,  Palluites,  Hezronites,  Carmites. 
Simeon,       5.  Nemuelites,  Jaminites,  Jachinites,  Zarhites,  Shaulites. 
Gtid,  7.  Zephonites,  Haggites,  Shunites,  Oznites,  Erites,  Arodites, 

Arelites. 
Judah,        5.  Shelanites,  Pharzites,  Zarhites,  Hezronites,  Hamulites. 
Issachar,     4.  Tolaites,  Punites,  Jashubites,  Shimronites. 
Zebulun,     3.  Sardites,  Elonites,  Jahleelites. 
Manasseh,  8.  Machirites,  Gileadites,  Jeezerites,  Helekites,  Asrielites, 

Shechemites,  Shemidaites,  Hepherites. 
Ephraim,    4.  Shuthalhites,  Bachrites,  Tahanites,  Eranites. 
Benjamin,  7.  Belaites,  Ashbelites,  Ahiramites,  Shuphamites,  Hupham- 

ites,  Ardites,  Naamites. 
Dan,  I.  Shuhamites. 

Asher,         5.  Jimnites,  Jesuites,  Beriites,  Heberites,  Malchielites. 
Naphtali,    4.  Jahzeelites,  Gunites,  Jezerites,  Shillemites 

If  to  these  we  add  the  thirteen  princes,  the  heads  of  tribes  or 
phylarchs,  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  will  be  seventy ;  whence  there 
18  some  ground  for  the  conjecture  of  those  who  allege  that  the  council 
which  Moses  formed  in  the  wilderness  consisted  of  the  patriarchal 
chiofs,  who,  in  right  of  birth,  were  acknowledged  as  bearing  an  heredit- 
ary rule  over  the  several  sections  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first-bom  of  the  senior  familv  of  each  tribe  was  usually  received  as 
the  prince  of  that  tribe ;  and  that  the  eldest  son  of  every  family  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  honours  and  duties  which  belonged  to  the 
rank  of  a  patriarch.  But  the  sacred  narrative  presents  too  few  details 
to  permit  us  to  form,  with  confidence,  any  general  conclusions  in 
regard  to  this  point.  The  case  of  Nahshon,  moreover,  has  been  viewed 
as  an  instance  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  prove,  that 
if  the  prince  of  the  tribe  was  not  elective,  he  was  not  always,  at  least, 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  first-bom.  Nahshon  was  the  son  of 
Amminadab,  the  son  of  Bam,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  a  younger  son  of  Judah.' 

Belative  powers  of  heads  of  families  and  princes  of  the  tribes. — 
From  the  particulars  now  stated,  we  find,  that  every  tribe  had  a  head 
who  presided  over  its  afiairs ;  administered  justice  in  all  ordinary  cases; 
and  led  the  troops  in  time  of  war.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important 
duties  by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families,  who  formed  his 
council  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  affected  their  particular  district ; 
supported  his  decisions  in  civil  or  criminal  inquiries ;  and  commanded 
under  him  in  the  field  of  battle.'    *'  These  princes  of  tribes  and  heads 

•  Joshua  vii.  16—18.  «  i  Chron.  ii.  10,  11. 

'  Principes  autem  tribaum  fuere,  qui  singnlas  tribus  duxerunt,  earumque  rationes 
adminiBtranmt.  Officium  Tero  patriarchiarum  ftiit,  ut  familias  quibus  prseerant,  con- 
Tocarent,  ad  eosque  referrent  qu8B  od  rempublicam  pertinerent,  et  duces  eorum  in  bdlo 
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of  families,"  says  Lowman,  "  may  be  represented  as  lords-lieutenants  of 
a  county,  and  their  deputy-lieutenants ;  or  as  generals  and  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  being  constant  general  officers  when  the  tribe  was  to  march 
as  part  of  the  army  of  Israel ;  and,  in  the  tribe,  they  were  the  principal 
magistrates  to  summon  the  tribe  to  a  general  assembly  when  tnere  was 
occasion  for  it ;  or  when  any  affairs  relating  to  the  whole  tribe  were  to  be 
proposed,  or  an^  resolution  of  consequence  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  tribe; 
or  when  anythmg  was  to  be  communicated  to  it  from  tne  general  states 
of  the  United  Tribes,  which  required  the  concurrence  of  the  province. 
The  officers  in  each  city  may,  in  like  manner,  be  considered  as  the  local 
officers  of  the  militia  in  the  several  hundreds  and  divisions  of  the 
county  or  province.  This  made  a  provision  of  colonels  and  captains  to 
draw  the  forces  of  the  tribe  together,  and  to  lead  them,*  wherever  they 
were  directed,  to  a  general  rendezvous,  where  the  prince  of  the  tribe 
as  general,  and  the  heads  of  families  as  lieutenant-generals,  should  re- 
ceive them ;  and  at  all  times  to  exercise  them  to  arms  at  home,  the 
better  to  prepare  them  for  the  service  of  their  country,  whenever  they 
should  be  called  to  march  in  defence  of  it.  As  civil  authority  was 
generally  joined  to  military  command  in  this  constitution,  so  these 
captains  of  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  were  also  elders  of  the 
people.  They  were  as  a  standing  senate  and  council  in  the  places  of 
their  habitation ;  so  that  we  conceive  the  same  persons  invested  with 
the  authority  of  aldermen  and  justices  of  peace,  at  the  same  time  tiiat 
they  were  colonels  and  captains  of  the  militia.  Thus,  with  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  managed  the  public  affairs  of  each  hundred 
or  division;  at  the  same  time  they  were  in  readiness,  not  only  to 
appear  as  a  council  of  war  with  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  the  general,  and 
with  the  heads  of  families,  the  lieutenant-generab,  as  military  officers, 
but,  moreover,  to  meet  them  on  all  occasions  as  a  civil  council  or  par- 
liament, as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the  people  of  the  tribe  in  its  se- 
veral divisions,  when  there  was  any  occasion  to  summon  them  together 
to  treat  on  any  arduous  affairs  concerning  the  public  good  of  the  tribe. 
This  constitution  of  the  particular  tribes  appears  as  plain  and  evident 
as  can  be  expected  in  so'  short  a  history  as  we  have  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  especially  when  the  original  constitution  was  so  soon  altered, 
and  the  anairs  of  government  were  so  confused  in  the  anarchy  soon 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  However,  even  in  those  times  there  are  so 
many  evident  marks  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  constitution,  as  must 
render  all  the  rest  highly  probable  to  one  who  would  carefully  lay  all 
things  together,  in  order  to  find  out  the  design  and  plan  of  the 
whole."  1 

4.  National  constitution  and  government  of  the  Hebrews. 

National  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  special  direction  of 
Jehovah, — But  the  polity  established  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  not 
confined  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  separate  tribes.  It 
likewise  extonded  its  views  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole,  as  one 

essent.  [The  chiefs  of  the  trihes  were  those  who  led  peculiar  tribes,  and  adminiBtered 
their  laws.  But  the  office  of  the  patriarchs  was  to  call  together  the  families  over  which 
they  presided,  to  acquaint  them  with  such  matters  as  concerned  the  public  good,  and  to 
leaa  them  in  war.— £d.]  Sigon.  De  Bep.  Heb.  in  Thes.  Antiq.  Sao.  vol.  It.  Bertram 
de  Eep.  Heb.  p  zxxi.  in  Thes.  Antiq.      '  Lowman,  Civil  Got.  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  8o 
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kingdom  under  the  special  direction  of  Jehovah ;  and  provided  that, 
on  all  great  occasions,  they  should  have  the  means  of  readily  uniting 
their  counsels  and  their  strength.  Even  during  the  less  orderly  period 
which  immediately  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land 
of  their  inheritance,  we  find  traces  of  such  a  general  government ;  a 
great  council  or  senate  of  elders,  whose  deliberations  guided  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or  hazard  ;  a  judge,  who 
was  invested  with  a  high  degree  of  executive  authority  as  the  first  magis- 
trate, of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  thirdly,  the  controlling  voice  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  whose  concurrence  appears  to  have  been  at  all 
times  necessary  to  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  their 
leaders.  To  these  constituent  parts  of  the  Hebrew  government  we 
may  add  the  oracle,  or  voice  of  Jehovah;  without  whose  sanction,  as 
revealed  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  no  measure  of  importance  could  be 
adopted  either  by  the  council  or  by  the  judge. 

Prerogative  of  making  laws  retained  by  Jehovah  only. — It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that,  however  extensive  the  power 
might  be  which  was  committed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation,  and 
how  much  soever  the  authority  of  a  military  judge  among  the  Israelites 
resembled  that  of  a  Boman  dictator,  the  privilege  of  making  laws  was 
at  no  time  intrusted  to  any  order  of  the  Jewish  state. ^  As  long  as 
the  Hebrews  were  governed  by  a  theocracy,  this  essential  prerogative 
was  retained  by  the  Divine  Head  of  the  nation.  "  Now,  therefore, 
O  Israel,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments  which  I 
teach  you,  for  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live  and  go  in  and  possess  the 
land  which  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  your  fathers  giveth  you.  Te  shall  not  add 
unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought 
from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God 
which  I  command  you.**^ 

Disappearance  of  the  council  of  Seventy  after  the  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan :  not  to  he  identified  with  the  Sanhedrim, — It  is  the  opinion  of  se- 
veral learned  men  that  the  council  of  Seventy,  established  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness,  was  only  a  temporary  appointment,  and  did  not  continue 
after  the  Hebrews  were  settled  in  Canaan.  The  object  which  it  was 
meant  to  serve  was  fully  accomplished  when  the  congregation  ceased  to 
exist  in  a  military  form,  and  were  placed  under  their  natural  governors, 
the  heads  of  their  families  and  tribes,  in  the  land  of  their  possession. 
We  shall  discover  no  traces  of  that  celebrated  court  during  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  unless  we  think  proper  to  identify  with  the  Jethronian 
prefects,  the  general  assembly  of  the  princes  and  patriarchal  chiefs ; 
which  is  known  to  have  been  occasionally  called  together  to  consult  on 
affairs  of  urgency  and  importance. 

Proofs  that  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. — That  the  Sanhedrim,  in  fact,  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  is  rendered  extremely  probable  from  the  following  con- 

^  Conringiiis  De  Hep.  Heb.  Hoc  igitur  argumento  maximo  est,  juris  illius  majestatis 
oaod  in  legibus  ferendis  est  positum,  nihil  quicquam  penes  hominem  fuisse.  [This 
therefore  argues  most  powerfully,  that  the  majesty  of  that  right  which  consists  in  mak- 
ing laws  was  never  in  the  power  of  any  man. — ^Ed.] 

*  Deut.  iv.  I,  2,  xii.  32.  Bishop  Sherlock  observes  that  the  power  of  legislature 
could  not  in  a  proper  sense  belong  to  the  tribes ;  for  though  they  might  and  did  make 
such  rules  as  we  commonl]r  call  By-latM,  yet  the  law  of  Moses  was  their  unalterable 
law  both  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. — Distertatioru. 
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Biderations.  i.  We  find  not  in  Scripture  any  mention  made  of  that 
supreme  court  before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  had  such  an  institution  existed  under  the  Judges  and  kings, 
it  is  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  historians  should  have 
neglected  to  notice  it,  as  that  Livy  or  Tacitus,  in  their  respective  works, 
should  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Boman 
senate.  2.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Israelites  generally  followed 
their  king,  whether  in  the  practice  of  idolatry  or  in  the  worsnip  of  Je- 
hovah,— a  compliance  which  is  veir  unlikely  to  have  taken  place,  had 
there  existed  an  established  body  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scribes ;  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  authority  in  religious  matters  superior  to  that  of 
the  king,  ana  at  the  same  time  not  less  opposed  to  heathenish  super- 
stition than  zealous  for  the  observance  01  the  Mosaic  ritual.  3.  It 
plainly  appears  that  both  the  Judges  and  the  kings  exercised  on  many 
occasions  a  despotic  power,  and,  in  fact,  administered  the  general  go- 
vernment according  to  their  own  will,  without  consulting  the  Sanne- 
drim, — a  species  of  rule  which  would  have  been  pronounced  both  un- 
necessary and  intolerable,  had  there  existed  a  council  so  well  fitted  to 
direct  as  well  as  to  moderate  the  sovereign  power.  4.  It  is  said  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  that,  when  there  was  no  king  or  chief  magistrate  in 
Israel,  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  But  had 
there  been  a  national  court  possessing  a  jurisdiction  and  authority  pa- 
ramount to  those  of  the  monarch,  the  want  of  such  an  officer  coula  not 
have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  universal  disorder  and  relaxation  of 
morals.  5.  A  similar  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  means  which 
the  Levite  adopted  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  men  of  G-ibeah.  He  sent  an  account  of  the 
trespass  not  to  the  Sanhedrim,  the  proper  court  for  judging  and  punish- 
ing such  offences,  but  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  spread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country, — a  circumstance  which  will  satisfy  every 
candid  reader  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  no  such  court  existed 
among  the  Hebrews.* 

OOhe  real  Sanhedrim  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, — It  does 
not,  therefore,  admit  of  any  doubt  that  the  Sanhedrim,  so  much  lauded 
by  the  Jews,  had  no  existence  at  the  early  period  of  their  history  which 
fails  under  our  consideration.  Calmet  justly  observes  that  the  anti- 
quity of  this  Babbinical  establishment  is  altogether  fabulous ;  that  the 
prerogatives  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  as  well  as  the  most  part  of  the 
rules  which  they  assign  for  its  direction  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
are  very  ill-founded  and  extremely  uncertain.  The  real  Sanhednm  had 
its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  acquired  strength  and  con- 
sistency under  the  Asmon»an  sovereigns ;  and  at  length  rose  to  such 
a  degree  of  authority  as  to  become  formidable  even  to  these  kings 
themselves.* 

Assembly  of  princes  of  the  tribes  and  heads  of  families  formed  the 
only  national  council  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. — The  only  national  coun- 
cil, indeed,  of  which,  at  the  period  in  question,  we  can  discover  any 
evidence,  is  the  occasional  meetings  01  the  princes  of  tribes  and  pa- 
triarchal chiefs  to  transact  business  of  great  public  importance.   Thus, 

*  Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  27.    Michaelis,  yoI.  i.  d.  247 — 249.    Origines 
HebnesB,  toI.  i.  p.  56. 
3  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  la  Police  des  Hebrenz ;  et  Dictionnaire,  aons  le  mot  Juge, 
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in  the  case  of  the  Benjamite  war,  of  which  we  have  a  full  account  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  we  are  informed,  that  the  heads  "  of  all  the  tribes,  even 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselves  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  of  Gk)d."  On  that  memorable  occasion  the  interest  and  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  Hebrew  commonwealth  were  at  stake ;  for  which 
reason  the  natural  leaders  of  the  tribes  gathered  themselves  together 
at  the  head  of  their  kinsmen  and  followers ;  even  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  drew  the  sword ;  in  order  to  consult  with  one  another, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  most  suitable  for  pun- 
ishin^  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  at  Qibeah. 

6.     Government  of  the  Judges, 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  possessed  hy  the  Judges. — During  the 
period  in  which  the  early  part  of  our  narrative  is  placed,  the  supreme 
power  among  the  Hebrews  was  exercised  hy  judges, — an  order  of  ma- 
gistrates to  which  nothing  precisely  similar  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
countrv.  The  Cartha^nians,  indeed,  had  a  description  of  rulers,  whose 
name,  being  derived  n'om  the  same  oriental  term,  appears  to  establish 
some  resemblance  in  their  office  to  that  of  the  successors  of  Joshua.' 
But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  comparison  of  their  authority,  both  in  its 
origin  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  meant  to  be  subservient,  that 
the  Hebrew  judges  and  the  suffitcs  of  Carthage  had  very  little  in  com- 
mon. Nor  do  we  find  any  closer  analogy  in  the  duties  of  a  Grecian 
archon  or  of  a  Boman  consul.  These  were  ordinary  magistrates,  and 
periodically  elected  ;  whereas  the  judge  was  never  invested  with  power, 
except  when  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  required  the  aid  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  or  the  weight  of  a  supernatural  appointment.  On  this 
account  the  Hebrew  commander  has  been  likened  to  the  Boman  dicta- 
tor ;  who,  when  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger,  was  intrusted  with 
an  authority  almost  unlimited,  and  with  a  jurisdiction  which  extended 
to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  nearly  all  his  countrymen.  But  in  one  im- 
portant particular  this  similaritv  fails.  The  dictator  laid  down  his 
office  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  bad  called  for  its  exercise  was  passed 
away ;  and  in  no  circumstances  was  he  entitled  to  retain  such  unwonted 
supremacy  beyond  a  limited  time.^  The  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained invested  with  his  high  authority  during  the  full  period  of  his 
life;  and  is,  therefore,  usually  described,  by  the  sacred  historian,  as 
presiding  to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  amid  the 
peace  and  security  which  his  military  skill  and  counsels,  aided  by  the 
olessing  of  Heaven,  had  restored  to  their  land. 

Permanence  of  the  office  of  each  judae. — The  permanence  of  the 
judge's  office  has,  indeed,  been  disputed  Dy  Godwyn;  but  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds,  as  will  appear  from  an.  examination  of  the  only  case 
to  which  he  refers  for  authority.  "The  judges,"  says  he,  "were  like 
unto  kings  when  once  they  were  elected ;  but  there  were  long  vacancies 
and  chasms  commonly  between  the  cessation  of  the  one  and  the  election 
of  the  other :  yea,  for  the  most  part,  the  people  never  cliose  a  judge  but 
in  time  of  great  troubles  and  imminent  dangers,  which  being  overpast,  he 
retired  to  a  private  life.     After  that  Gideon  had  delivered  the  people 

1  ta-^oti©  Shophetim,  SuJUe$.    Livii,  Hbt.  lib.  xxviii.  37,  lib.  xxx.  7 ;  Bocbart,  Sa- 
cred Geograpby,  part  II.  lib.  i.  24.  *  Livii  Hist.  ix.  34. 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  Midianites,  he  being  offered  the  kingdom,  re- 

?h*ed,  *  I  will  not  reign  over  you,  neither  shall  my  child  reign  over  you.' 
'hat  of  Samuel,  that  he  judged  Israel  all  his  life,  was  extraordinary. 
In  this  respect,  their  judges  symbolized  with  the  Eoman  dictators."  ^ 
The  case  of  Gideon,  it  is  maintained,  affords  no  countenance  to  the 
opinion  which  is  here  founded  upon  it ;  for  the  oflBce  which  he  refused 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  son  was  not  the  office  of  judge  merely ; 
it  was  the  nomination  of  his  family  to  a  hereditary  and  permanent 
power  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Then  the  men  of  Israel 
said  unto  Gideon,  Bule  thou  over  us,  both  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
son's  son  also ;  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midiau. 
And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
son  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you."  In  short,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Israelites  prompted  them  to  raise  their  deliverer  to  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  to  invest  him,  as  some  of  them  shortly  after- 
wards invested  his  son  Abimelech,  with  the  power  and  title  of  a  king.* 
That  such  was  their  object  is  perfectly  clear,  as  well  from  the  language 
which  they  addressed  to  Gideon,  as  from  the  answer  which  they  re- 
ceived from  him.  They  invited  him  not  to  be  their  judge  simply,  but 
to  be  their  ruler ;  and  though  the  term  which  they  used  does  not  di- 
rectly imply  the  regal  office,  it  must  have  conveyed  to  his  ear  the  offer 
of  a  kind  and  degree  of  authority  which  he  knew  to  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  peculiar  allegiance  which  the  Hebrews  at  that  time 
professed  to  Jehovah  as  their  king.^  In  declining  the  honour  which 
was  thus  placed  within  his  reach,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred 
that  the  conqueror  of  the  Midianites  refused  to  exercise,  for  the  behoof 
of  his  people,  that  species  of  rule,  or  superintendence,  which  appears  in 
all  cases  to  have  followed  the  more  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Judges  against 
the  public  enemy,  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  stated,  no  doubt,  by  the  sa- 
cred historian,  "that  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house." ^ 
But  this  turn  of  expression  does  not  import  that  Gideon  retired  alto- 
gether from  the  management  of  public  affairs.  All  the  Judges,  as  well  as 
he,  administered  the  government  at  the  place  of  their  private  residence ; 
Samuel  at  Itamah,  and  Deborah  under  her  palm-tree  in  Mount  Ephraim : 
and  that  he  continued  to  retain,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  is  manifest  from  the  nar- 
rative in  which  his  brief  biography  is  handed  down  to  us.  We  arc  told, 
that  "the  country  was  in  quietoess  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Oideon,*^ 
— a  form  of  words  which  would  have  no  meaning,  were  we  to  suppose 
that,  during  the  long  period  now  mentioned,  he  was  unknown  to  his 
contemporaries  otherwise  than  as  a  private  individual.*  The  dissolution 
of  manners,  too,  which  took  place  immediately  after  his  death,  is  at- 
tributed by  the  sacred  writer  to  the  loss  of  his  example  and  authority. 

*  Moses  and  Aaron,  lib.  i.  p.  2.    Judg.  viii.  23 ;  r  SaYn.  vii.  15.  «  Judg.  ix.  6. 

*  The  Hebrew  verb  which  expresses  the  functions  of  a  judge,  such  as  Deborah  or 
Samuel,  is  t3B«,  ahopheth.  But  when  the  men  of  Israel  addressed  Gideon,  they  em- 
ployed the  word  V^j^a,  mishal.  Le  Clerc  observes,  in  regard  to  the  term  hvo,  which  he 
translates  dominare  (to  rule),  "qu&  voce  non  significatur  qusBvis  potestas,  quails  est  in- 
foriorum  ma^tratuum,  sed  potestas  summa  et  regia.  Ceteroqui  Gcdehon,  ad  mortem 
usque,  Israehtis  jus  dixit."  [By  which  word  is  not  signified  any  power,  such  as  that 
of  the  inferior  magistrates,  but  the  highest  and  royal  power.  In  which  manner  Gideon, 
until  his  death,  gave  law  to  the  Israelites. — £d.] 

*  Judges  viii.  29.  '  Judges  viii.  28. 
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For  "  it  came  to  pafls,"  says  he,  "  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  tho 
children  of  Iflrael  turned  a^in  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and 
m^de  Baal-berith  their  god."  *  Nor  was  it  till  after  the  event  now 
stated  that  Abimelech,  the  son  of  this  distinguished  warrior,  regarded 
the  government  as  vacant,  and  planned  the  atrocious  crime  whereby  he 
raised  himself  to  a  short  and  very  precarious  authority  over  Israel.  It 
was  not  till  the  demise  of  Gideon  that  the  young  man  just  named, 
**went  unto  Shechem,  unto  his  mother's  brethren,  and  communed  with 
them,  and  with  all  the  family  of  the  house  of  his  mother's  father,  say- 
ing. Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem,  Whether 
is  better  for  you,  either  that  all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  three- 
score and  ten  persons,  reign  over  you,  or  that  one  reign  over  you  ?  re- 
member also  that  I  am  your  bone  and  your  flesh."  '  From  these  &ct8, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  administration  of  Gideon  expired  only  with 
his  life, — an  opinion  which  is  generally  entertained  by  the  learned  both 
of  ancient  ana  more  modem  times.  The  authority  of  Godwyn  in  such 
matters  is  unquestionably  great ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  consideration 
which  is  attached  to  his  name,  by  every  student  of  Hebrew  antiquities, 
that  induced  me  to  enter  into  the  train  of  reasoning  now  submitted  to 
the  reader.  Whatever  degree  of  obscurity  may  exist  as  to  the  limits  and 
object  of  the  peculiar  magistracy  which  was  exercised  by  the  Judges, 
from  the  demise  of  Joshua  down  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  ofBcial  power  subsisted  long  after  the  particular  oc- 
casions which  called  it  into  existence ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
did  not  symbolize  with  the  Boman  dictators,  whose  extraordinary  com- 
mand was  bounded  by  the  period  of  six  months. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  any  fixed  principle  hy  which  the  election  and 
appointment  of  the  Judges  were  determined, — It  is  in  vain  that  we  search 
for  an^  fixed  principle,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  throw  light  on 
the  curcumstuicea  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  determined  the 
election  of  the  Judges ;  and  wmch  might  enable  us  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  the  peculiar  authority,  in  virtue  of  which  they  performed  the  various 
duties  oelonging  to  their  high  office.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  derived  their  appointment  from  a  Divine  commission,  either  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  by  a  supernatural  impulse,  or  conveyed  to 
them  formally  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet. 

Othniel  and  Ehud  appointed  hv  Divine  commission, — For  example, 
in  the  case  of  Othniel,  the  first  of  this  class  of  rulers,  the  sacred  historian 
informs  us,  that  when  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed  by  Cushan-risha- 
thaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  cried  unto  the  Lord :  and  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  delivered  them,  even 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.  And  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war.' 
A  similar  calamity  called  for  the  adminiBtration  of  Ehud  the  Beniamite ; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  "his  countrymen  had  served  Eglon,  the  King  of 
Moab,  eighteen  years,  that  Jehovah  "  raised  him  up  as  a  deliverer."^  In 
such  instances,  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  understood  to  have  simply 
acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  their  champion,  when  he  first  called 
them  to  arms  under  the  banner  of  Jehovah  ;  and  to  have  looked  for  the 
proof  of  his  divine  authority  in  the  success  which  they  expected  to  fol- 

*  Judges  viii.  33.        »  Judges  ix.  i,  2.        *  Judges  iii.  8—10.        *  Judge*  iii.  15. 
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low  his  plans,  for  the  reestablishment  of  their  freedom  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  enemies. 

Peculiarity  in  the  elevation  of  Deborah, — But  the  appointment  of 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,  must  be  traced  to  a  different  origin.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  filled  the  chair  of  the  judge  during  part  of  the  servitude 
under  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan ;  for,  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from 
the  connection  of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  was  while  the  children  of 
Israel  were  mightily  oppressed  by  the  power^  prince  just  named,  that 
they  were  in  the  practice  of  going  up  to  her  for  judgment.^  The  wife 
of  Lapidoth  must,  therefore,  have  owed  her  elevation  to  the  sanctity  of 
her  character  as  an  inspired  person,  as  well  as  to  her  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  as  one  who  interpreted  the  law  and  awarded  justice  impartially ; 
and  it  was  unquestionably  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  these 
qualities  had  gained  for  her  that  she  summoned  Barak,  from  his  retreat 
at  Kedesh-naphtali,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
destined  to  recover  the  freedom  of  his  nation. 

Contrast  between  the  call  of  Oideon  and  the  compact  between  Jephthah 
and  the  Oileadites. — The  call  of  Gideon  was  attended  with  several 
miracles, — a  manifestation  of  supernatural  power,  which  was  not  less 
necessary  to  confirm  the  mind  of  the  son  of  Joash  himself,  whose 
modesty  at  first  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  Divine  intentions,  than  to 
assure  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  their  deliyerer  was,  indeed,  chosen  &om 
a  humble  family  in  Manasseh.^  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn 
to  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  we  find  that  the  arrangements  which  pre- 
cedea  his  acceptance  of  the  military  command,  against  the  army  of  the 
king  of  Ammon,  were  entirely  of  a  secular  description.  The  Israelites 
had  already  assembled  themselves  together,  and  encamped  in  Mizpeh ; 
when,  diffident  of  the  ability  of  their  chiefs  for  conducting  so  important 
a  war,  the  people  and  princes  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another,  *^  What 
man  is  he  that  will  begin  to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon  p  He 
shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead."  Jephthah,  at  this 
period,  expelled  from  home  by  the  jealousies  of  his  bretnren,  was  cap- 
tain of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  the  land  of  Tob.  And  it  was  so,  that, 
when  the  children  of  Ammon  made  war  against  Israel,  the  elders  of 
Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob.  And 
Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  K  ye  bring  me  home 
again  to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  deliver 
them  before  me,  shall  I  be  your  head  P  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said 
unto  Jephthah,  The  Lord  be  witness  between  us,  if  we  do  not  so  accord- 
ing to  tuv  words.  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  and 
the  people  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them :  and  Jephthah  ut- 
tered all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.^  This  compact  between 
Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites  presents  nothing  that  is  not  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  most  ordinary  views  and  motives  which  mix  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  human  life.  The  latter  engaged  the  services  of  a  chief 
accustomed  to  the  fatigues  and  danger  of  war ;  promising  a  recompense 
suitable  at  once  to  the  character  of  the  man  whom  they  addressed,  and 
to  the  maxims  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Beligion  appears  not  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  negotiation ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  chosen 
captain  is  described  as  **  uttering  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in  Miz- 
pen,"  we  should  have  been  left  in  doubt  respecting  his  theological 

>  Judgesiv.  3— 5.        '  Judges  vii.  II— 16.        ^  Judges  x.  17, 18,  and  xi.  5, 6,9— 11. 
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priuciplefl,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  Divine  sanction  under  which  he 
proceeded  to  rescue  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

Consecration  of  Samson  from  his  hirth. — But  Samson,  whose  conduct 
exhibits  much  more  to  excite  our  surprise  than  to  promote  our  edifica- 
tion, was  consecrated  from  his  birth  to  the  labours  of  a  patriot.*  Of 
the  other  judges,  Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  the  sacred  record 
communicates  so  veir  few  particulars,  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  which  opened  up  for  them  the  path  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, and  of  the  events  which  distinguished  their  several  adminis- 
h'ations.  In  general,  we  find  that  they  were  men  of  wealth,*  and  we 
may  presume  wiat  they  were  esteemed  for  their  wisdom  and  justice ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  called  to  the  exercise 
of  a  power  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  an  absolute  king,  the  inspired 
writer  has  conveyed  to  us  no  information.  As  the  office  originated  in 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  only  in 
troublous  times  that  the  princes  of  the  tribes  and  heads  of  families  con- 
sented to  surrender  their  nereditary  influence  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
ruler. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  Judges, — As 
the  judge  was  only  an  occasional  governor,  and  was  allowed  in  all  cases 
to  act  according  to  the  natura  of  the  exigency  which  had  called  for  his 
aid,  we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  his  official 
authority,  as  it  was  to  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the  people  at  large 
sanctioned  his  appointment.  The  obscurity  connected  with  this  in- 
vestigation is  still  further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  some 
instances,  as  the  services  of  the  judge  wero  local,  his  jurisdiction  must, 
at  the  first  at  least,  have  been  equally  limited. 

Jephthah  and  Samson  were  military  leaders. — For  example,  Jephthah 
was  invited,  by  the  chiefs  of  a  certain  district  only,  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  the  war  which  they  were  about  to  wage  with  the  Ammonites ; 
and  his  ambition  at  that  moment  did  not  aspire  to  any  object  more 
elevated  than  to  be  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.  Samson, 
again,  appears  to  have  confined  his  inroads  to  the  borders  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and,  if  we  restrict  our  conclusions  to  the  bare  record  of  the 
sacred  historian,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  exploits  and  reputation 
of  this  mighty  man  of  valour  were  not  known  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
Tet,  of  both  these  worthies,  it  is  said  that  they  "judged  Israel,"  the 
one  six,  and  the  other  twenty  years, — a  notice  which,  in  reference  to 
them,  could,  we  may  rest  assured,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  they 
were  directed  by  the  providence  of  Jehovah  to  achieve,  during  their  re- 
spective times,  the  ordy  exploits  which  were  undertaken  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hebrews.  They  were  regarded  as  champions  of  the 
liord's  people ;  as  actuated  by  a  divine  spirit ;  as  enjoying  the  assist- 
ance and  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and,  on  these  accounts,  deserving 
of  all  the  honour  which  belonged  to  the  military  head  of  the  Israelitish 
commonwealth. 

Judicial  powers  of  Eli  and  Samuel  established  on  a  hroctder  basis. — 
As  to  Eli  ana  Samuel,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  a  broader  prin- 
ciple to  support  their  authority.  They  combined  in  their  sacred  cha- 
racters the  two  offices  which,  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  command 
>  Judges  xiii.  5.  »  Judges  xii.  9,  14. 
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most  readily  the  veneration  and  obedience  of  mankind ;  the  one  being 
high  priest,  and  the  other  an  inspired  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Nor  was 
it  in  those  early  days  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
priesthood  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  peace ;  and  thereby  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  displaying  in  the  camp,  or  even 
in  the  field,  those  qualities  of  courage  and  disinterestedness  upon 
which  their  liberty  at  home  and  their  estimation  in  other  countries 
were  found  to  have  their  main  dependence.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the 
licentious  sons  of  Eli,  died  in  battle  while  fighting  to  save  the  ark  of 
God  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines ;  and  by  their  death 
in  so  good  a  cause  they  have  created  for  their  memory,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  pious  and  patriotic,  a  sentiment  of  pity  and  even  of  esteem,  which 
was  not  due  to  any  part  of  their  professional  lives.' 

Jjowmavks  theory  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Judges, — Tlie  judge, 
then,  it  is  clear,  "  was  a  magistrate  of  great  service  in  uniting  the 
counsels  and  forces  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  what  may  deserve  a 
particular  reflection,  a  magistrate  of  such  authority  as  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ambitious  designs  of  any  other  magistrates,  how  great  or 
powerful  soever,  from  taking  place ;  whether  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
or  of  any  of  the  more  powerful  tribes,  or  of  the  high  priest,  whatever  ye 
will  suppose  their  authority  to  be.  For  the  chief  authority,  both  in  afiairs 
of  war  and  peace,  being  lodged  in  his  hands,  all  other  persons  were  under 
obligations  of  obedience  to  him  ;  and  contumacious  disobedience  to  him 
was  a  capital  crime  by  the  constitution.  And  as  he  had  the  chief  command 
of  all  Israel  as  an  army,  what  ambitious  views  could  he  put  in  execution 
without  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  tribes,  hardly  possible  when  the 
tribes  were  under  the  command  of  difierent  princes,  who  could  have 
no  common  interests  or  ambition  to  unite  them,  but  must  rather  have 
opposite  interests  and  ambition,  unless  they  should  be  united  in  pre- 
servation of  the  constitution  and  the  common  national  liberty,  if  the 
judge  should  attempt  to  stretch  his  power  and  authority  beyond  the 
leg^  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  constitution.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  constitution  has  taken  the  utmost  care,  and  with  all  the  marks  of 
political  wisdom,  that  the  judge  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
stretch  his  authority  beyond  its  legal  bounds ;  for  his  authority  was 
tempered  by  the  oracle,  and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Hebrew 
senate  and  people.  He  had  no  power  to  alter  or  change  any  laws,  nor 
to  make  any  new  ones,  as  occasion  might  ofier,  to  strengthen  his 
interest,  or  to  repeal  any  old  law  that  might  stand  in  his  way.  The 
very  persons  who  had  the  rank  of  his  counsellors  were  commanders  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and  the  whole  army  of  Israel  consisted  of  none  but 
the  freeholders  of  Israel.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  soldiery,  either 
of  men  or  officers,  who  were  enlisted  for  pay ;  nor  had  the  judge  any- 
thing to  pay  them  with,  if  there  had  been  any  to  be  hired.  No 
Israelite,  by  the  constitution,  could  increase  his  estate,  in  virtue  of 
the  universal  and  perpetual  agrarian  law :  and  no  man  could  make  a 
great  estate  any  other  way,  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  foreign 
trade,  and  where  interest  of  money,  if  any  one  could  be  supposed  to 
have  much,  was  most  strictly  prohibited ;  and  when,  finally,  ne  could 
not,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the  people. 

1  1  Samuel  iv.  17. 
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For  the  people  were  liable  to  no  taxes,  but  what  they  paid  hj  the 
original  constitution  to  the  temple  and  Levites ;  which  was  the  whole 
public  revenue  and  civil  list  of  tne  Hebrew  government."  ^ 

Views  o/Dupin, — The  Hebrew  Judges,  savs  Dupin,  were  not  ordin- 
ary magistrates,  but  men  raised  up  by  God,  on  whom  the  Israelites 
bestow^  the  chief  government,  either  because  they  had  delivered  them 
from  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned,  or  because  of  their 

Erudence  and  approved  probity.  The  Judges  ruled  according  to  the 
kWB  of  God ;  commanded  their  armies ;  ma^e  treaties  with  the  neigh- 
bouring princes;  declared  war  and  peace,  and  administered  justice. 
They  were  different  from  kings, 

1st,  In  that  they  were  not  established  either  by  election  or  succes- 
sion, but  raised  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

2nd,  In  that  they  refused  to  take  upon  them  the  title  and  quality 
of  kin^. 

8rd,  In  that  they  levied  no  taxes  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance 
of  government. 

4th,  In  their  manner  of  living,  which  was  very  far  from  the  ostenta- 
tion and  pomp  of  the  regal  state. 

5th,  in  that  they  could  make  no  new  laws,  but  governed  according 
to  the  statutes  contained  in  the  Books  of  Moses. 

6th,  In  that  the  obedience  paid  to  them  by  the  people  was  volun- 
tary and  unforced ;  being,  at  most,  no  more  than  consuls  and  supreme 
magistrates  of  free  cities.^ 

Summing  up  of  the  argument. — But  it  is  less  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  Judges  were  not,  than  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  various 
parts  of  their  complicated  office.  In  war,  they  led  the  host  of  Israel  to 
meet  their  enemies ;  and  in  peace,  they  presided,  it  is  probable,  in  such 
courts  of  judicature  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  deciding  upon  in- 
tricate points  of  law,  or  for  hearing  appeals  from  inferior  tribunals. 
Those  who  went  up  to  Deborah  for  judgment  had,  we  may  presume, 
brought  their  causes,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  judges  of  their 
respective  cities;  and  it  was  only  in  cases  where  greater  knowledge 
ana  a  higher  authority  were  required  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
litigants,  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  aided  by  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  priesthood,  was  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce a  final  decision. 

6.  Administration  of  justice. 

Mosaic  law  concerning  the  establishment  of  judges  and  officers, — 
It  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  subject  to  mention  the  provision  which 
was  made  by  Moses  and  estabhshed  by  Joshua,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  all  the  land.  ''Judges  and  officers,'* 
said  the  former,  "  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee :  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judg- 
ment. Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  per- 
sons, neither  take  a  gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and 
pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt 
thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live  and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord 

^  Lowman  on  the  Civil  GoTeramcnt  of  the  Hehrews,  chap.  z. 
'  Complete  History  of  the  Canon,  book  i.  c.  3d,  sect.  3. 
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thy  G-od  givetb  thee.**  ^  To  the  same  purpose,  Josephus  relates,  in  his 
abridged  account  of  the  address  made  to  the  Hebrews  by  Moses  im- 
mediately before  his  death,  that  this  great  legislator  gave  instructions 
that  seven  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every  city ;  men  vrho  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  then:  good  conduct  and  love  of  justice.  Let 
those  that  judge,  he  adds,  he  permitted  to  determine,  according  as  they 
think  right,  unless  any  one  can  show  that  they  have  taken  bribes  to 
the  perversion  of  justice,  or  can  allege  any  other  accusation  against 
them.^ 

Judges  appointed  in  the  cities  and  tovons  described  by  Mdimonides, — 
Between  the  judges  and  the  officers  nominated  by  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, there  was  no  doubt  a  marked  distinction;  though,  from  the 
remote  antiquity  of  the  appointment,  and  the  obscure  commentaries  of 
the  Sabbinical  writers,  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  of  their  respective  functions.  Maimonides  asserts,  that  in  every 
citv  where  the  number  of  householders,  or  rather  perhaps  of  male  in- 
habitants who  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  there  was  a  court  consisting  of  twenty-three 
iuds^es,  who  were  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  almost  all  causes 
both  civil  and  criminal.^  This  is  unquestionably  the  same  institution 
which  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities, 
and  which  is  described  by  him  as  being  composed  of  seven  judges,  and 
fourteen  subordinate  officers  or  assistants,  selected  from  among  the 
Levites ;  for  these,  with  the  president  and  his  deputy,  make  up  the 
sum  of  twenty-three,  specified  by  the  Jewish  vimters.*  In  smaller 
towns,  the  administration  of  law  was  intrusted  to  three  judges  ;  whose 
authority  extended  to  the  determination  of  all  questions  respectinfi^ 
debt,  theft,  rights  of  inheritance,  restitution,  and  compensation.  Though 
they  could  not  inflict  capital  punishments,  they  had  power  to  visit 
minor  ofiences  with  scourgmg  and  fines,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
delinquency,  and  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained.^  Of  the  former 
of  these  judicial  establishments,  there  were  two  appointed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, even  during  the  period  that  the  Sanhedrim  of  Seventy  was  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  country- 
men ;  one  of  which  sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  and  the  other  in  the 
gate  of  Nicanor.  In  regard  to  these  consistories,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention,  on  the  faith  of  Maimonides,  that  each  of  them  had 
three  forms  of  probationers,  every  form  containing  twenty-three  indi- 
viduals ;  and  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  court,  the  highest  in  the 
first  form  was  admitted  and  made  a  judge.  Upon  this  preferment,  the 
highest  in  the  second  form  came  in,  and  sat  lowest  in  the  first  form  ; 
and  the  highest  in  the  third  form  came  up,  and  sat  lowest  in  the  second ; 
while,  to  keep  up  the  regular  number,  a  new  man  was  admitted  and 
placed  lowest  in  the  third  form.  We  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that 
the  advancement  of  the  Judges  into  the  supreme  court  of  the  Seventy 
was  first  by  degrees,  through  the  two  inferior  consistories  which  were 
established  at  Jerusalem.  Whosoever,  says  he,  was  found  of  competent 
qualifications,  was  first  made  a  judge  in  his  own  city ;  and  from  thence 
was  promoted  into  the  judicatory  of  the  gate  of  the  Mountain  of  the 

^  Deateronomy  xvi.  i8 — 20.  '  Josephus,  Antiquities,  book  It.  c.  8. 

3  In  Sanhed.  c.  5.    Lewis,  Ori^nes  Hcbnes,  book  i.  c.  6. 

*•  Jos.  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  ^  Beland.  Antiq.  Sao.  Para  ii.  c.  7. 
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House ;  from  thence  into  the  judicatoiy  of  the  gate  of  the  Court ;  and 
BO  at  last  into  the  Great  Sanhedrim.  These  consistories,  he  adds,  always 
sat  in  the  gates  of  their  cities.^  Their  session  began  after  morning 
prayers,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  o'clock ; 
and  their  authority,  though  not  in  capital  cases,  continued  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  Israelites  long  after  Jerusalem  was  levelled  with  the 
ground.^ 

Case^  of  appeal. — In  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  Sanhedrim 
did  not  exist,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  per- 
manent court  superior  to  the  civic  consistories  descrioed  by  Josephus. 
If  the  chief  magistrate,  in  those  days,  possessed  ability  or  inclination 
for  legal  inquiries,  the  people,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  repair  to  him 
for  judgment  in  all  difficult  cases ;  but,  in  general,  from  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  long  journey,  the  members  of  the  remoter  tribes  would 
find  it  expedient  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  their  local 
judges. 

7.  Condition  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

Rderal  union  of  the  tribes. — The  necessity  of  a  national  tribunal 
would  be  most  urgently  felt  in  such  causes  as  involved  the  interests  of 
several  tribes ;  for  as  these  bodies  had  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  one 
another,  their  disputes,  whenever  they  happened  to  arise,  could  not  be 
determined  except  bv  some  common  umpire,  whose  authority  was  every- 
where acknowledged.  Selden  gives  on  this'  head  the  opinion  of  the 
most  learned  lawyers  among  the  Jews : — "  Neque  opinor,  dubitandum 
est,  quin  tribus  ^uffilibet  quoties  de  rebus  tribuariis  disceptandum,  dc- 
cemendumque  sit,  non  minori  alicui,  sed  synedrio  magno  subesset. 
Non  enim  erant  omnino,  res  alterius  tribus,  ab  alteiius  judicibus  deci- 
dendsB."  '  [Neither  is  it,  I  think,  to  be  doubted,  that  whenever  any 
tribe  had  any  question  concerning  its  affairs  to  be  decided  or  discerned, 
it  was  brought  before  no  lesser  court  than  the  Great  Sanhedrim.  For 
the  business  of  one  tribe  could  in  no  wise  be  determined  by  judges 
from  another. — Ed.]  The  few  notices  which  remain  to  us  of  the 
government  exercised  by  the  Judges,  do  not  warrant  any  general  con- 

^  Le  lieu  od  ces  juges  tcnoient  leur  audience,  etoit  la  porte  do  la  ville ;  car  comme  les 
Israelites  etoient  tous  des  laboureurs  qui  sortoient  le  matin  pour  aller  a  leur  travail,  ot 
ne  rentroient  que  le  soir,  la  porte  de  la  ville  etoit  le  lieu  ou  ils  se  rencontroient  lo  plus ; 
et  il  ne  faut  pas  s'etonner  qu'ils  travailassent  aux  champs,  et  demeurassent  dans  les 
villes.  Ce  n' etoient  pas  des  villes  commo  nos  capitales  des  provinces,  qui  peuvent  a 
peine  subsiBter  de  ce  tyix  leur  foumissent  ym^  or  trente  livres  de  pays  tout  a  Tentour. 
C* etoient  des  habitations  d'autant  de  laboureurs  qu'il  en  falloit  pour  cultiver  les  terres 
lea  plus  proches ;  de-la  vient  que  le  pays  etant  fort  peupl^,  elles  etoient  en  tres 
grand  nombre.  Pour  une  raison  semblable,  chez  les  Grccs  et  les  Remains,  les 
rendez-vous  pour  toutes  les  affaires  etoit  le  march6  ou  la  place,  parcequ'ils  etoient  tous 
marchands.  [The  place  where  the  Judges  held  their  court  was  the  gate  of  the  city ; 
for  as  the  Israelites  were  all  labourers  wno  went  out  in  the  morning  to  their  work,  and 
did  not  come  in  again  until  the  evening,  the  gate  of  the  city  was  tiie  place  where  they 
might  most  easily  bo  met  with.  And  we  need  not  be  astonished  that  they  worked  in 
the  fields  and  abode  in  the  towns.  These  were  not  towns  like  our  capitals  of  provinces, 
whose  inhabitants,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  of  country  all  round  could  hardly  serve  to 
subsist.  They  were  the  habitations  of  just  so  many  labourers  as  might  suffice  to  culti- 
vate the  nearest  lands ;  and  therefore  when  the  country  was  much  peopled  they  existed 
in  great  numbers.  For  a  like  reason,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  rendezvous 
for  all  business  was  the  walk,  or  the  place,  because  they  were  all  merchants.— £i>.] 
Fleury,  Maeurt  det  laraelitet,  xxv. 

'  Lewis,  Origines  Hebnese,  book  i.  c.  6.  *  Scldcn  de  Synod,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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elusions  in  regard  to  the  precise  object  of  the  federal  union,  which 
must,  even  in  their  days,  have  subsisted  among  the  Hebrew  tribes. 
We  6ee  much  more  distinctly  that  every  city  possessed  the  means  of 
regulating  its  own  afiairs,  and  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity in  whose  domains  it  was  placed.  For  example,  the  elders  of 
Gilead  felt  themselves  authorized  to  propose  terms  to  Jephthah,  and 
even  to  confer  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confederated  army,  pre- 
pared to  march  against  the  Midianites.^  In  like  manner,  we  find  that 
there  were  in  Succoth  functionaries  of  the  same  class,  who  represented 
the  people,  and  act^d  for  them  too,  on  a  very  important  occasion ;  the 
number,  according  to  the  sacred  historian,  being  not  less  than  three- 
score and  seventeen  men.^  The  transaction,  again,  which  took  place 
before  the  elders  of  Bethlehem,  where  Boaz  had  his  accustomed  resid- 
ence, affords  additional  support  to  the  same  views ;  and  exhibits  to 
us,  moreover,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  subsisted  among  the  families  of  Israel,  at  that  remote 
period  so  remarkably  distinguished  by  faithfulness  and  simplicity.^ 

Freedom  and  equality  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, — With  the  aid  of  the 
particulars  stated  above,  the  reader  may  have  been  enabled  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  civil  and  political  circumstances  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews. They  enjoyed  the  utmost  degree  of  freedom  that  was  consistent 
with  the  objects  of  regular  society  ;  acknowledging  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  laws  as  administered  by  the  elders  of  their  tribes  and  the 
heads  of  their  families.  The  equ^ity  of  their  property  too,  and  the 
sameness  of  their  occupations,  precluded  the  rise  of  those  distinctions 
in  social  life,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  use  in  older  nations,  are 
opposed  by  all  the  habits  of  a  people  whose  sole  cares  are  as  yet  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  their  fields  and  the  safety  of  their  flocks.  The 
form  of  government  which  suits  best  with  such  a  distribution  of  wealth 
and  employment,  is  unquestionably  that  which  was  established  by 
Moses  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  rule ;  which,  however,  is 
found  to  be  imperceptibly  modified  by  the  increasing  power  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  at  large,  until,  as  happened  towards  the  close  of 
Samuel's  administration,  the  public  voice  makes  itself  be  heard,  re- 
commending a  departure  from  obsolete  maxims.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
progress  of  society  that  the  simple  authority  of  the  family-chief  passes 
through  a  species  of  oligarchy  into  a  practical  democracy,  and  ends,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  in  the  nomination  of  an  hereditary  sovereign. 

No  distinction  of  rank  acquired  from  wealthy  office,  or  profession, — 
But  in  the  age  of  the  Hebrew  Juages,  we  pjerceive  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  those  distinctions  of  rank  which  spring  from  wealth,  office,  or 
profession.  From  the  princes  of  Judah  down  to  the  meanest  family 
m  Benjamin,  all  were  agriculturists  or  shepherds ;  driving  their  own 
oxen,  and  attending  in  person  on  their  sheep  and  goats.  Tlie  hospit- 
able Ephraimite,  who  received  into  his  house  at  Qibeah  the  Levite  and 
his  unfortunate  partner,  is  described  as  "  an  old  man  coming  from  his 
work  out  of  the  neld  at  even."*  Gideon,  again,  was  thrashing  his  com 
with  his  own  hands,  when  the  angel  announced  to  him  that  he  was 
selected  by  Divine  Providence  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people.*  Boaz 
was  attending  his  reapers  in  the  field,  when  his  benevolence  was  awaken- 

1  Judges  xi.  5,  6.  >  Judges  yiii.  14.  '  Ruth  iv.  2,  4,  9. 

*  Judges  xix.  16.  >  Judges  vL  12. 
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ed  in  favour  of  Euth,  the  widow  of  his  kinsman.  When  Saul  received 
the  news  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
Gilead,  he  was  in  the  act  of  coming  "after  the  herd  out  of  the  field." 
Sovereign  as  he  was,  he  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  rank  to 
drive  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Every  one  knows  that  David  was  employed  in 
keeping  the  sheep  when  he  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Siamuel 
to  be  anointed  fang  over  Israel;  and  even  when  he  was  upon  the 
throne,  and  had,  by  his  talents  and  bravery,  extended  at  once  the 
power  and  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  the  annual  occupation  of  sheepshearing  (£^ed  his  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  hill  country,  to  take  their  share  in  its  toils  and 
amusements.'  At  that  early  period  all  the  wealth  and  consideration 
of  the  Hebrews  were  connected  with  their  fields  and  their  flocks.  In 
point  of  blood  and  ancestry,  every  descendant  of  Jacob  was  held  ou 
the  same  footing ;  and  the  only  ground  of  superiority  which  one  man 
could  claim  over  another  was  connected  with  old  age,  wisdom,  strength, 
or  courage, — the  qualities  most  respected  in  the  original  forms  of 
civilized  me.  We  may  observe  one  instance  illustrative  of  the  feeling 
of  equality  and  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites  about  the  commencement  of  the  regal  government,  in  the 
case  of  David  when  he  visited  his  brethren  who  were  servins^  in  the 
army  under  Saul.  The  father  of  the  youth  intrusted  him  with  a  mes- 
sage and  some  provisions  to  carry  to  the  camp.  "  Take  now,  said  he, 
an  ephah  of  this  parched  com,  and  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the 
camp  to  thy  brethren  ;  and  carry  these  ten  cheeses  unto  the  captain  of 
their  thousand."  After  the  stripling  had  slain  the  gigantic  Goliath, 
the  king  put  a  question  to  him  respecting  his  family.  He  answered 
this  interrogatory  by  stating  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  Beth- 
lehemite ;  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  his  father's  name  could 
not  be  unknown  to  Saul.^ 

Transition  state  of  the  Hebrew  community  in  the  time  of  the  Judaee, 
from  nomads  to  permanent  settlers, — The  epoch  at  which  we  are  caUed 
upon,  at  present,  to  contemplate  the  Hebrew  community,  is  that  very 
interesting  one  at  which  the  wandering  shepherd  settles  down  into  the 
stationary  husbandman.  The  progeny  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who 
themselves  were  pastoral  chiefs,  appear  to  have  retained  a  decided  pre- 
dilection for  that  ancient  mode  of  me.  Moses,  even  when  he  had  brought 
the  twelve  tribes  within  sight  of  the  promised  land,  found  it  necessary 
to  indulge  the  families  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  so  far  as  to  p;ive 
them  the  choice  of  a  settlement  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  they  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  keeping  of  cattle.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
other  tribes,  who  showed  no  small  reluctance  to  divide  the  land  and 
enter  upon  their  several  inheritances,  it  has  been  concluded,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  that  they,  too,  would  have  preferred  the  erratic 
habits  of  their  ancestors  to  the  more  restricted  pursuits  which  their 
great  lawgiver  had  prepared  for  them,  amid  com  nelds,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  olive.^  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God 
of  your  &thers  hath  given  you  ? 

1  a  Samuel  xiii.  23,  24.  '  i  Samuel  XTii.  58.  ^^ 

'  Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  xliv.,  and  Joshua  xxiL 
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Predatory  character  of  the  pastoral  life. — Among  the  Arabs  the 
pastoral  life  is  still  accounted  more  noble  than  such  occupations  as 
lead  to  a  residence  in  towns  or  even  in  Tillages.  They  think  it,  as 
Arvieux  observes,  more  congenial  to  liberty;  because  the  man  who 
with  his  herds  ranges  the  deserts  at  large  will  be  far  less  likely  to  sub- 
mit to  oppression  than  jpeople  with  houses  and  lands.  This  mode  of 
thinking  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  when  speaking  of  the  Nabathsans  in  Arabia,  relates  that  they 
were,  by  their  Laws,  prohibited  from  sowing,  planting,  drinking  wine, 
and  building  houses ;  every  violation  of  the  precept  being  punishable 
with  death.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  very  singular  legislation  is, 
their  belief  that  those  who  possess  such  things  will  be  easily  brought 
into  subjection  by  a  tyrant ;  on  which  account  they  continue,  says  the 
historian,  to  traverse  the  desert,  feeding  their  flocks,  which  consist 
partly  of  camels  and  partly  of  sheep.'  The  fact  now  stated  receives  a 
striking  confirmation  from  the  notice  contained  in  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah respecting  the  Bechabites ;  who,  though  they  had  for  several  ages 
been  removed  from  Arabia  into  Palestine,  persevered  in  a  sacred  ooe- 
dience  to  the  command  of  their  ancestor,  who  forbade  them  to  build 
houses,  sow  land,  plant  vineyards,  or  drink  wine,  but  to  dwell  in  tents, 
throughout  all  their  generations.^  In  regard  to  these  points,  the  He- 
brews are  thought  to  have  entertained  sentiments  and  desires  not  very 
diff  rent  from  those  of  the  Arabs.  The  life  of  a  migratory  shepherd, 
too,  has  a  close  alliance  with  the  habits  of  a  freebooter ;  and  the  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Israelites  will  recollect  many 
instances  wherein  the  descendants  of  Isaac  gave  ample  proof  of  their 
relationship  to  the  posterity  of  Ishmael.  Among  the  people  of  Arabia 
the  profession  of  a  robber  has  at  no  time  been  accounted  dishonour- 
able. The  courage  and  dexterity  which  such  a  life  requires  jBtand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  tribes  who  are  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  war ; 
and  of  whom  we  may  still  speak  in  the  language  originaUy  applied 
to  their  progenitor,  wnose  hand,  it  was  predicted,  should  be  ''  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."' 

Character  ofJhimelech  at  a  captain  of  freebooters, — The  character  of 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  cannot  appear  to  the  reader  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  leader  of  marauders.  The  men  of  Shechem, 
whom  he  had  hired  to  follow  him,  refused  not  to  obey  his  commands, 
even  when  he  added  murder  to  robbery.  His  disorderly  bands,  equally 
violent  and  faithless,  are  described  as  lurking  in  the  mountains,  and 
plundering  all  that  came  along  that  way.^  Jephthah,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  he  was  thrust  out  by  his  brethren,  became  a  captain  of  free- 
bootero  in  the  land  of  Tob  ;  *^  and  there  were  gathered  vain  men  to 

*  No/IOC  S*  l(TTi  alf relic  f^irt  cirov  cmiptiv,  fitirt  fvrtvuv  fiij^cv  fvrov  KopfTofopov, 
/iriTt  oivtf  xp^<^''f  V^V^  oiKiav  KaracKtvaZtiv,  *0c  d*  av  irapa  ravra  wot&v  tvpiC" 
KfjTcUf  Bavarov  avrtf  vooffrtfiov  tlvai.  Xoofvrai  St  rtf  vout^rotm^  SiakafifSavovric 
Tovf  ravra  crw/Mvovc  avayKaoBtidtoOai  ^Biug  if  wo  ruv  owarw  ivfca  r^c  rovrtw 
X(Miac,  fToitiv  ro  irpoffrarro/ifvov.  [^They  nave  a  law  forbidding  them  either  to  tow 
com,  or  plant  kdj  trmt  tree,  or  lue  wine,  or  build  a  house.  Andwhoever  transgrenet 
this,  the  penalty  is  death.  This  law  they  obsenre,  supposing  that  those  who  have  these 
possessions  will  easily  be  forced,  by  those  who  have  the  power,  to  submit  to  authority, 
Dy  reason  of  their  requiring  these  thmgs. — Ed.]    Diod.  oic.  lib.  xix.  c.  94. 

'  Jeremiah  xxxt.  i — ii.  '  Genesis  xvi.  12. 

*  Judges  ix.  4,  25. 
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Jephthah,  and  went  out  with  him."^  But  the  elders  of  Gilead  did  not, 
on  that  account,  regard  their  countrymen  as  less  worthy  to  assume  the 
direction  of  their  affairs,  and  to  be  made  head  over  all  the  inhabitants 
of  their  land, — an  honour  which  he  even  hesitated  to  accept  at  their 
hands,  when  compared  with  the  rank  and  emolument  of  the  situation 
which  they  requested  him  to  relinquish. 

Predatory  exploits  of  David. — Nor  did  David,  the  anointed  king  oi 
Israel,  think  it  unsuitable  to  his  high  prospects  to  have  recourse  for  a 
time  to  a  predatory  life.  When  compelled  to  flee  from  the  presence  of 
Saul,  he  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  :  "  and  every  one  that  was  in 
distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented, gathered  themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over 
them :  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men.**^  It  has 
been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  son  of  Jesse  employed  his  arms  against 
such  persons  only  as  were  enemies  to  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  this  distinction.  His  conduct  to  Nabal,  whose  posses- 
sions were  in  Carmel,  prove  that,  when  his  camp  was  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, he  deemed  it  no  violation  of  honour  to  force  a  supply  for  the 
wants  of  his  men,  even  from  the  stores  of  a  friendly  house.  "  And 
David  heard  in  the  wilderness  that  Nabal  did  shear  nis  sheep.  And 
David  did  send  out  ten  young  men ;  and  David  said  unto  the  voung 
men,  Q^et  you  up  to  Carmel,  and  ^o  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  m  my 
name :  and  thus  shall  ye  say  to  him  that  liveth  in  prosperity.  Peace 
be  both  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  house,  and  peace  be  to  all  that 
thou  hast.  And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast  shearers  :  now,  thy 
shepherds  that  were  with  us,  we  hurt  them  not,  neither  was  there 
ougnt  missing  unto  them  all  the  while  they  were  in  Carmel.  Ask  thy 
young  men,  and  they  will  show  thee :  wherefore  let  the  young  men 
find  favour  in  thine  eyes ;  for  we  come  in  a  good  day :  Give,  I  pray 
thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  thine  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to  thy 
son  David.  And  when  David's  young  men  came,  they  spake  to  Nabal 
according  to  all  those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and  ceased.  And 
Nabal  answered  David's  servants,  and  said.  Who  is  David  ?  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be  manv  servants  now-a-days  that  break 
away  everv  man  from  his  master.  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my 
water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto 
men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ?  So  David's  young  men  turned 
their  way,  and  went  again,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those  sayings. 
And  David  said  unto  his  men.  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword.  A^d 
they  girded  on  every  man  his  sword ;  and  David  also  girded  on  his 
sword :  and  there  went  up  after  David  about  four  hun(u*ed  men,  and 
two  hundred  abode  by  the  stuff."'  The  wise  precaution  adopted  by 
Abigail  saved  the  life  of  Nabal  and  of  his  household.  This  David  him- 
self acknowledged  in  his  conversation  with  the  wife  of  the  Maonite ; 
for,  said  he  to  her  at  their  meeting,  "  Blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed 
be  thou,  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and 
from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand.  For  in  very  deed,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  which  hath  kept  me  back  from  hurting  thee, 
except  thou  hadst  hasted  and  come  to  meet  me,  surely  there  had  not 
been  left  to  Nabal  by  the  morning  light  a  single  man  to  serve  him  in 
the  tent  or  in  the  field." 

'  Judges  xi.  3.  2  I  Samuel  xxii.  i,  2.  »  i  Samuel  xxt.  4—14. 
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Nature  of  the  relatione  between  the  Hebrews  and  surrounding  nations. 
—I  have  collected  these  fragments  of  personal  history  in  order  to 
throw  a  few  rays  of  light  upon  the  state  of  society  which  characterized 
the  era  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  That  the  times  in  which  the 
Judges  ruled  were  barbarous  and  unsettled,  is  rendered  manifest  not 
less  by  the  general  tenor  of  events  than  by  the  qualities  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  public  mind  during  the  long  period  from  Joshua  to 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  But  although  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
interval  was  spent  in  war,  the  new  inhabitants  of  Canaan  appear,  on 
many  occasions,  to  have  lived  with  the  old,  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course, or,  at  least,  of  mutual  forbearance.  In  defiance  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Moses,  they  entered  into  alliances  with  them ;  and  not  only 
took  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to 
their  sons,  but  even  served  their  gods.'  Nor  did  the  terrors  of  political 
subjection  oppose  a  lasting  obstacle  to  this  intermixture  of  families 
and  of  faith.  It  was  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Philistines  that 
Samson  went  down  to  Timnath  in  search  of  a  wife ;  and  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  excited  among  his  relatives  no  other  surprise  than  that  he 
should  nave  preferred  to  his  own  countrywomen  a  damsel  from  among 
their  most  constant  and  formidable  enemies.^  In  like  manner  we  find 
that  while  the  lords  of  Gaza  and  Askelon  exercised  over  the  Hebrews 
A  wanton  and  very  oppressive  domination,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  were 
in  the  practice  of  going  '*  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man 
his  share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock."^  The  afiecting 
story  of  Buth,  too,  lends  an  additional  confirmation  to  the  views  now 
stated  respecting  the  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  their  neigh- 
bours, the  more  ancient  occupiers  of  the  soil.  '*  It  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  when  the  Judges  ruled,  that  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land ;  and 
a  certain  man  of  Bethlehem- Judah  went  to  sojourn  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  he  and  his  wife  and  his  two  sons."  upon  the  death  of  this 
Bethlehemite,  his  sons  married  in  their  adopted  country,  and  received 
such  an  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Moab  as  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  families  in  comfort  and  security  as  long  as  they  lived. 
Naomi,  when  become  a  widow  and  childless,  gave  way  to  the  desire  of 
returning  into  her  native  province ;  and  having  heard  that  the  Lord 
had  visited  his  people  in  giving  them  bread,  she  went  forth  to  return 
into  the  land  of  Judah.^  Again,  when  David  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  the  fury  of  Saul,  he  repaired  to  "  Mizpeh  of  Moab ; 
and  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Moab,  Let  my  father  and  my  mother,  I 
pray  thee,  come  forth  and  be  with  you,  till  I  know  what  G-od  will  do 
for  me.  And  he  brought  them  before  the  king  of  Moab ;  and  they 
dwelt  with  him  all  the  while  that  David  was  in  the  cave."*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  others  besides  the  husband  of  Naomi  migrated  to  the 
country  of  Moab,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  famine  with 
which  the  southern  tribes  were  afflicted.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
prohibition  existed  against  the  reception  of  such  Hebrew  exiles,  thougn 
belonging  to  a  people  whose  policy  and  constitution  were  avowedly  op 
posed  to  the  very  principles  on  which  the  Moabite  kingdom  was  estab- 
lished, and  who,  in  fact,  were  destined  to  accomplish  its  overthrow.* 
In  a  word,  the  Canaanitish  nations  showed  a  degree  of  liberality  and 

^  Judges  iii.  6  *  Judges  ziv.  i.  '  i  Samuel  xiii.  20. 

*  Ruth  i.  1—8.  *  X  Samuel  xxli.  3,  4.  '  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 
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forbearance  towards  the  inyaders  of  their  land,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  fears  which  the  latter  excited,  when  advancing  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua,  nor  with  the  intentions  which  they  entertained,  at 
that  period,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  military  enter- 
prise. Such  a  state  of  things  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position either  that  Divine  Providence  restrained  the  wrath  and  sus- 
picion of  the  surrounding  idolaters,  as  the  fury  of  the  lions  was  subdued 
in  the  den  at  Babylou ;  or  that  the  peaceful  and  rather  unwarlike  habits 
of  the  Hebrews  had  removed  all  apprehension  from  the  minds  of  their 
neighbours,  and  made  them  cease  to  regard  their  views  as  ambitious 
or  formidable. 

Character  cf  ihe  coniemporary  icara. — These  notices,  gleaned  from 
the  field  of  sacred  history,  convey  to  us  some  degree  of  information  m 
re^rd  to  the  political  relations  of  society  among  the  Syrian  tribes 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  kingly  government  at  Jerusalem.  The 
wars  which  were  carried  on  at  that  early  period  seem  not  to  have 
been  waged  with  any  intention  of  permanent  conquest,  or  even  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement ;  but  merely  to  revenge  an  insult,  to  impose 
tribute,  or  to  carry  away  slaves  and  cattle.  The  history  of  the  Judges 
supplies  no  facts  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that,  during  any  of  the 
servitudes  which,  for  their  repeated  transgressions,  were  inflicted  on 
the  Hebrews,  their  land  was  taken  from  them  or  their  cities  destroyed 
by  their  conquerors.  It  was  not  till  a  later  age  that  a  more  systematic 
plan  of  conquest  was  formed  by  the  powerful  princes  who  governed 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  and  who,  not  content  with  the 
uncertain  submission  of  tributaries,  resolved  to  reduce  the  Israelites 
for  ever  to  the  condition  of  subjects  or  of  bondmen. 

8.  Law8  relating  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 

Union  of  spiritual  and  secular  avocations  in  the  Levitical  office,^^ 
The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  civil  and  political  constitution 
of  the  Hebrews  would  not  be  complete,  Avere  I  to  omit  all  notice  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  duties  and  revenues  of  which  were  fixed  by 
peculiar  laws.  It  may  pK)rhap8  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  this 
institution  was  more  spiritual  than  civil ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon 
suitable  inquiry,  that  the  Levitical  offices  comprehended  a  great  variety 
of  avocations  much  more  closely  connected  with  secular  life  than  with 
the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle,  or  with  mere  attendance  on  the  priest- 
hood. This  sacred  tribe,  indeed,  supplied  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Israelites  their  judges,  lawyers,  scribes,  teachers,  and  physicians; 
for  Moses,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  wisdom  he  was 
early  and  deeply  instructed,  had  thought  proper  to  make  the  learned 
professions  hereditary  in  the  several  families  of  Levi's  descendants. 

Special  duties  of  ihe  Levites. — We  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  the  command  of  Almighty  God  to  separate  the  tribe 
now  mentioned  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and  not  to  enrol  them 
amongst  those  who  were  to  engage  in  war.  "  Thou  shalt  not  number 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them  among  the  children  of 
Israel:  but  thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites  over  the  tabernacle  of 
testimony,  and  over  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  over  all  things  that 
belong  to  it :  they  shall  bear  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  thereof, 
and  they  shall  minister  unto  it,  and  shall  encamp  round  about  the 
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tabernacle.  And  when  the  tabernacle  setteth  forward,  the  Levites 
shall  take  it  down;  and  when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the 
Levites  shall  set  it  up:  aud  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be 
put  to  death.*'  * 

LevUes  to  receive  no  inJieritance,  hut  a  tithe  of  the  gros8  produce.--^ 
It  was  determined  by  the  same  authority  that  the  children  of  Levi 
were  to  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land,  like  the  other  tribes,  but 
were  to  receive  from  their  brethren,  in  name  of  maintenance,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  gross  produce  of  their  fields  and  vineyards.*  The  occu- 
pations for  which  they  were  set  apart  were  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  or  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  was 
deemed  expedient,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the 
cares  and  toil  connected  with  the  possession  of  land,  and  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  "They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,"  said  Moses  in  his  last 

Eublic  address  to  Heaven,  "  and  Israel  thy  law :  they  shall  put  incense 
efore  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  altar."  ^ 

Distribution  of  the  Levites  in  cities, — ^To  effect  these  wise  purposes, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Levites  should  not  be  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular district  of  the  countnr;  but  that  they  should  lie  distriouted 
among  all  the  tribes,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  several  inherit- 
ances and  the  amount  of  their  population.  With  this  view  the  law 
provided  that  a  certain  number  of  cities  should  be  set  apart  for  them, 
together  with  such  a  portion  of  land  as  seemed  requisite  for  their 
comfort  and  more  immediate  wants.  "  Command  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  give  unto  the  licvites  of  the  inheritance  of  their  possession 
cities  to  dwell  in ;  and  ye  shall  also  give  unto  the  Levites,  suburbs  for 
the  cities  round  about  them.  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the 
north  side  two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  midst : 
this  shall  be  to  them  the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  So  all  the  cities  which 
ye  shall  give  to  the  Levites  shall  be  fort^  and  eight  cities :  them  shall 
ye  give  with  their  suburbs.  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall 
be  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel :  from  them  that  have 
many  ye  shall  give  many ;  but  from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall  give 
few :  every  one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  the  Levites  according  to 
his  inheritance  which  he  inheriteth."  * 

Allotment  of  cities  with  suburbs  for  cattle. — It  was  not  till  after  the 
conquest  and  division  of  Canaan  that  the  provisions  of  this  enactment 
were  practically  fulfilled.  "When  the  other  tribes  were  settled  in  their 
respective  possessions,  "  then  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Levites  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and 
unto  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
And  they  spake  unto  them  at  Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying, 
the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwdl 
in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  for  our  cattle."  *  The  truth  and  justice 
of  this  appeal  being  admitted,  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites  were 
allotted  as  follows : — 

'  Nambera  i.  49--J1.  '  Numbers  xviii.  21,  24,  26.  '  Dent,  xxsiii.  10. 

*  Numbers  xxxv.  2—5,  7,  8.  »  Joshua  xxii.  4—7. 
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In  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,       .  .  13 

In  Ephraim,  Ban,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,         .  .  10 
In  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Issachar,  Asher, 

and  Naphtali,             .  .            .  .            . .            .  .  13 

In  Zebulun,  Reuben,  and  Gad,   .  .            . .            . .  12 
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Assuming  that  the  cubit  was  -a  foot  and  half  in  length,  the  extent 
of  land  appropriated  to  every  Levitical  city  must  have  been  about  eight 
hundred  acres.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  variation  in  the  language  used  by 
the  inspired  penman  on  this  head,  which  has  not  been  fully  explained^ 
and  which  probably  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way  than  by  supposing  that  some  ancient  transcriber  has  unintention- 
aUy  altered  the  numbers.  In  the  fourth  verse,  the  command  of  Je- 
hovah is  expressed  in  these  terms:  '*  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities, 
which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from  the  wall  of  the 
city  and  outward  a  thousand  cubits  round  about.**  But  it  is  im- 
mediately subjoined  in  the  following  verse,  '^And  ye  shall  measure 
from  without  the  city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the 
south  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  west  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  on  the  north  side  two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city  shall 
be  in  the  midst."  ^ 

Menachius^s  plan  of  the  Levitical  cities  and  (heir  suburhe. — It  has 
been  inferred  by  the  greater  number  of  writers  on  this  subject  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Divine  legislator  was,  that  the  two  thousand  cubits 
should  be  measured  from  tb  station  at  the  centre  of  the  city  towards 
the  four  cardinal  points;  and  that  the  one  thousand  cubits  should 
commence  at  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  on  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  Menochius,  for  example,  in  his  tract  De  Mepuhlica 
Mebraorum,  has  given  a  plan  of  the  Levitical  cities,  with  their  sub- 
urban lands ;  in  forming  which,  he  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  two  thousand  cubits  mentioned  by  Moses  were  measured 
from  a  central  point  in  the  interior  of  every  such  city,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  cities  themselves  were  just  a  thousand  cubits  square.^ 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  ^ound  on  which  the  cities  were 
built  must  be  deducted  from  the  eight  hundred  acres  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  paragraph.  A  square  of  a  thousand  cubits,  or  five  hundred 
yards,  contains  nearly  fifkv-two  acres;  which  being  subtracted  from 
eight  hundred,  the  remainder  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifly  acres, 
the  extent  of  the  suburbs  allotted  to  the  Levites  "  for  their  cattle,  and 
for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their  beasts.'*  * 

Number  of  the  Levitical  families. — The  number  of  the  sons  of  Levi, 
from  a  month  old  and  upwards,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  the 
plains  of  Moab,  was  twenty-three  thousand.  But  let  us  suppose  that, 
at  the  period  when  they  entered  upon  the  possession  of  their  cities, 
some  time  after  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  other  tribes,  they 
had  increased  to  twenty-four  thousand,  and  it  will  follow  that  the 
male  inhabitants  in  each  of  the  towns  must  have  amounted  to  five 
hundred.     The  females,  we  may  presume,  did  not  fall  short  of  the 

»  Numbers  xxxy.  3—5.  »  Menochius  De  Rep.  Hcb.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

'  Numbers  xxxv.  3. 
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other  Bex ;  and  if  we  make  a  small  allowance  for  servants  or  domestic 
slaves,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  attached  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  tabernacle,  the  population  of  every  city  set  apart 
for  the  Levites  may  be  confidently  rated  at  twelve  hundred  stationary 
inhabitants.  If  we  follow  the  common  principle  of  calculation  appli- 
cable to  such  cases,  and  fix  on  five  as  the  number  of  individuals  com- 
posing a  household,  the  families  in  each  Levitical  city  would  amount 
to  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  di- 
vided among  two  hundred  and  forty  families  would  yield  fully  three 
acres  to  each,  or  something  more  than  half  an  acre  to  every  person  old 
and  voung, — a  quantity  of  land  amply  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  both  for  comfort  and  convenience ;  and  more  particularly, 
as  these  suburban  fields  were  not  applied  to  the  production  of  com, 
but  employed  solely  for  the  keeping  of  cattle,  and  tne  raising,  perhaps, 
of  such  culinary  vegetables  as  could  not  well  be  carried  from  a  ^ater 
distance.^  This  computation  is  perfectly  accurate,  if  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  the  square  of  four  thousand  cubits  comprehended  the 
space  on  which  the  city  stood.  But  if  the  measurement  alluded  to 
began  at  the  wall  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  extended  two 
thousand  cubits  outward  from  that  boundary;  and  if  the  ground 
within  the  walls  amounted  to  a  thousand  cubits  every  way,  making, 
with  the  fields  outside,  five  thousand  cubits  in  all ;  it  will  follow  that 
the  land  granted  to  the  Levites,  at  every  one  of  their  stations,  could 
not  be  less  than  twelve  hundred  acres,  or  fullv  one  half  more  than 
resulted  from  the  former  calculation.  But  I  have  said  that  the 
majority  of  commentators  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  smaller 
number ;  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  names  of  Grotius,  Patrick, 
Menochius,  and  Lowman. 

Theory  of  Lewis  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Levitical  cities  and 
suburbs. — The  opinion  of  Lewis,  in  regard  to  the  lands  set  apart  for 
the  Levites,  is  eaually  singular  and  unauthorized.  *^£ach  of  their 
cities,"  says  he,  "  nad  a  suburb  without  the  waUs  extending  every  way 
for  the  space  of  a  thousand  cubits.  This  was  made  use  of  to  build 
bams,  stables,  out-houses,  conveniences  for  hay  and  straw,  and  other 
accommodations,  and,  perhaps,  for  gardens  of  herbs  and  flowers.  From 
the  outside  of  this  suburb  there  was  a  territory  of  two  thousand  cubits 
more,  which  was  to  be  applied  for  pasture  for  their  cattle.  It  was  held 
unlawful  to  build  houses,  or  plant  vineyards,  or  sow  com  in  these 

*  The  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  following  notice  extracted  from  Bishop  Horsley*! 
Biblical  Criticism,  toI.  i.  p.  187.  "  Chapter  xxxv.  (Numbers)  Ter.4,  from  the  widl  of 
the  city  and  outward,  a  thousand  cubits  round  about/*  rather,  says  the  bishop,  *^/rom 
the  centre  of  the  city  every  way."  This  verse,  he  adds,  describes  the  whole  area  of  tho 
city  and  the  suburban  space  taken  together. 

It  is  obrious  that  this  note  by  the  very  learned  prelate  must  have  been  intended  for 
tho  fifth  verse  instead  of  the  fourth ;  because,  in  the  latter,  the  extent  of  land  mentioned 
by  the  historian  is  only  a  thousand  cubits,  which  could  not  by  any  means  comprehend 
the  '*  area  of  the  city  and  the  suburban  space  taken  together."  In  the  fifth  verse,  in- 
deed, where  the  measurement  is  described  as  beginning  at  the  waU^  and  stretching  out- 
ward two  thousand  cubits  into  the  fields,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  words  shoula  have 
been,  as  the  Bishop  suggests,  ^^fnnn  the  centre  of  the  city  every  way ;"  for  here,  there 
can  be  not  doubt,  the  limits  assigned  bv  Jehovah  embraced  at  once  the  city  and  the  ad- 
joining grounds  set  apart  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Bishop's  note,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  is  not  only  void  of  meaning,  but  it  adds  moreover  to  a  difficulty  which  it  was 
evidently  his  intention  to  remove^ 
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fields.  Tbej  were  given  tliem  only  to  make  their  dvrelliDgs  more 
sweet,  and  that  they  might  have  the  convenience  of  cattle  ahout  them 
for  provisions  and  other  uses.  So  that  the  entire  circuit  of  ground 
round  every  city,  which  stood  exactly  in  the  midst,  was  in  the  whole 
three  thousand  cubits ;  a  thousand  for  the  suburbs,  properlv  so  called, 
and  two  thousand  more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  tLe  fields  of 
the  suburbs." '  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  on  what  grounds  the  author 
of  the  Hebrew  Antiquities  has  founded  this  extravagant  position,  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Scripture.  Other  writers  have 
differed  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  measurement  began,  whether  at 
the  wall  or  the  centre  of  the  city;  but  no  one,  except  Lewis,  ever 
imagined  that  the  suburban  fields  commenced  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  cubits  from  the  city  itself,  and  consequently  extended  three 
thousand  cubits  from  the  walls,  and  four  thousand  at  least  from  the 
middle  of  the  town. 

Six  of  the  Levitical  cities  appointed  to  he  cities  of  refuge, — Every 
reader  of  the  Bible  is  aware  that  six  of  the  Levitical  cities  were  in- 
vested with  the  special  privilege  of  affording  refuge  and  protection  to 
a  certain  class  of  criminals.  The  Jewish  doctors  maintain  that  this 
privilege,  somewhat  limited,  belonged  to  all  the  forty-eight  cities ;  for, 
being  sacred,  no  act  of  revenge  or  mortal  retaliation  was  permitted  to 
take  place  within  their  gates.  Into  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  properly 
so  called,  the  manslayer  could  demand  admittance,  whether  the  Levites 
were  disposed  to  receive  him  or  not ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  he  was 
entitled  to  gratuitous  lodging  and  maintenance  until  his  cause  was 
determined  by  competent  judges.  The  Levites,  they  add,  could  exer- 
cise a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  reception  of  a  homicide  into  any 
other  of  their  citieii,  and  even  in  respect  to  the. hire  which  they  might 
demand  for  the  house  which  he  used  during  his  temporary  residence. 
But  the  institution  of  Moses,  afterwards  completed  by  Joshua,  affords 
no  countenance  to  these  Babbinical  distinctions ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  believe  that  the  benefit  of  asylum  was  attached  to  any 
liovitical  cities  besides  Hebron,  Shechem,  Bamoth,  Bezer,  Kedesh,  and 
Golan.* 

Educational  character  of  the  Levitical  institutions, — As  learning, 
and  the  several  professions  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  distribution 
of  its  members  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  attended  with  many  advantages.  Every  Levitical  city  became  a 
school  as  well  as  a  seat  of  justice.  There  the  language,  the  traditions, 
the  history,  and  the  laws  of  their  nation,  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
study ;  pursued  with  that  zeal  and  earnestness  which  can  only  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  a  sacred  obligation,  combined  with  the  impulse  of 
an  ardent  patriotism.  Within  their  holy  walls  were  deposited  copies 
of  their  religious,  moral,  and  civil  institutions ;  which  it  was  their  duty 
not  only  to  preserve  but  to  multiply.  They  kept,  besides,  the  gene- 
alo^es  of  the  tribes ;  in  which  they  marked  tne  lineage  of  every  family 
which  could  trace  its  descent  to  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Being  well 
instructed  in  the  law,  and  possessed  of  the  annals  of  their  people  from 
the  earliest  days,  they  were  well  qualified  to  supply  the  courts  with 

^  Originefl  Hobrsee,  vol.  i.  c.  13. 
'  Joshua  XX.  7,  % ;  Numbers  xxxt.  6, 15 ;  Dcut.  xix.  4,  10. 
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judges  and  scribes ;  men  who  were  fitted  not  only  to  administer  justice, 
ut  also  to  keep  a  record  of  all  their  decisions.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  in  the  reign  of  David  and  of  the  succeeding  kings,  the  judges  and 
other  legal  officers  were  selected  from  among  the  Levites  ;  there  being 
at  the  period  just  mentioned  not  fewer  than  six  thousand  of  that  body 
Avho  held  such  appointments.^ 

Views  of  Mickaelis  concerning  the  Levitical  order,  —  Michaelis 
represents  the  Levitical  order  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  noblesse ;  enjoying  such  a  degree  of  wealth  and  consideration 
as  to  enable  them  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  upon  the  secular  aristocracy; 
and  to  prevent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  those  hasty  mea- 
sures which  were  sometimes  to  be  expected  from  the  democratical 
nature  of  the  general  government.*  They  were  not  merely  a  spiritual- 
ity, but  literati  of  all  the  faculties ;  and  by  birth  obliged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  they  were  so 
liberally  rewarded.  Like  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  they  occupied  the 
whole  field  of  literature  and  science,  and  extended  their  inquiries  to 
philosophy,  theology,  natural  history,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  civil 
history,  and  even  medicine.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  in  imitation  of  the 
sages  of  the  Nile,  that  the  Hebrews  made  these  pursuits  hereditary  in 
a  consecrated  tribe ;  whence  flowed  this  obvious  advantage,  that  the 
sons  of  the  Levites,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  were  introduced  to 
scientific  researches,  and  favoured  with  an  education  suited  to  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  their  lives  were  to  be  spent.'  In  short,  the  in- 
stitution bears  all  the  marks  of  that  wisdom  by  which  the  Mosaical 
economy  is  so  remarkably  distinguished,  when  viewed  as  the  basis  of  a 
constitution^  at  once  civil,  religious,  and  political.^ 

*  I  Chron.  xxiii.  4;  2  Chron.  xii.  8,  xxxiv.  13. 

'  Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  art.  52. 

*  Michaelis,  as  above,  and  Jablonsky,  Panth.  £gyp.  Prolegomena,  21, 41,43. 

*  The  following  works  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  young  reader,  who  may  be  desirous 
to  study,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  the  various  subjects  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  chapter : — 

Hermani  Conringii  Exercitationes  de  Politia,  sive  De  Itcpublica  Hebncorum. 

Pctrus  CuncBus  De  Repub.  Hebrseomm. 

Bonavent.  Cornel.  Bertram  De  Eepub.  Hcb. 

Carolus  Sigonius  De  Rep.  Hcb. 

Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews. 

Abarbanclis  Diss,  de  Statu  et  Jure  Regio,  et  de  Judicum  et  Regum  Differciltia* 

Belandi  Palcstina. 

Dissertationes  Misccllaneae. 

Selden  de  Synedriis. 
Spanheim,  Charta  Terr®  Israelis. 
Lewis,  Hebrew  Antiquities,  or  Orig.  Heb. 
Micharelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 
Fleury,  Mceurs  des  Israelites. 
Jenning's  Jewish  Antiquities. 
Bocharti  Geogra{)lua  Sacra. 
Calmet,  Dissertation  but  la  Police  des  Hcbreux. 
Menocbius,  De  Rep.  Hebrceomm. 
Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica. 
Harmer*s  Obeervations. 
Burder*!  Oriental  Literature. 
Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture. 

Many  of  the  above  tracts  are  to  be  fomid  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Ugolini 
entitled,  "Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacramm,^  34  vols,  folio. 
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BOOK  III. 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE   ANCIENT   HEBREWS. 
1.  Idea9  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  refpecting  the  Supreme  Being, 

IXffieuUy  of  arriving  at  the  precise  theological  views  of  the  SehrewM 
at  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine :  division  of  the  subject. — 
TTpon  opening  the  Book  of  Judges  we  meet  with  numerous  and  un- 
questionable proofs  that  the  tendency  to  idolatry  which  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  manifested  during  the  whole  of  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  the  authority  of  their 
ordinary  rulers.  Amidst  the  corruption  which  ensued,  and  their  fre- 
quent lapses  into  the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  heathen,  it  may  be 
aifficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Hebrews  after  they  took  possession  of  the  promised  land ;  and  still 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  collect  from  their  practice  any  determinate 
views  in  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  they  offered  up  their  obei- 
sance and  veneration  to  the  beings  whom,  from  time  to  time,  they  pro- 
fessed to  worship.  Were  we  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  institute  of 
the  Mosaical  law,  we  should  find  it  easy  to  determine  the  exact  limits 
of  the  creed  which  bound  the  faith  of  every  Israelite,  as  well  as  the 
practical  observances  to  which  his  ritual  ciuled  him,  in  the  annual 
course  of  his  fasts  and  festivals.  But  in  the  outline  of  religious  belief 
and  usage  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  reader,  ^e  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  very  scanty  materials  ;  to  those 
casual  notices  which  are  occasionally  ingnuled  upon  the  narrative  of 
the  historian,  while  he  is  pursuing  some  other  object ;  or  contained  in 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prophet,  who  is  commissioned  by  Jehovah 
to  upbraid  and  reform  his  wandering  people.  Whatever  information 
can  De  derived  from  the  sources  now  mentioned,  is  now  arranged  under 
the  three  following  heads:  (i.)  The  notions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
respecting  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world.  (2.)  The  opinions  and  belief  of  the  same  people  in  reference  to 
the  ivimortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment; arid,  (3.)  The  history  and  object  of  their  idolatrous  practices 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Traces  of  the  pure  patriarchal  faith  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. — 
Corrupted  as  the  religion  of  the  Israelites  became  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  we  can  still  discover,  in  the  opinions  which  prevailed  amongst 
them,  traces  of  that  purer  faith  which  enlightened  and  elevated  the 
minds  of  the  more  ancient  patriarchs.  Some  of  the  devotional  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  period  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety,  not  less  refined  and 
ardent  than  that  which  blessed  the  better  days  of  David  and  his  son, 
and  of  those  good  kings  who  succeeded  them  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
We  find  that  the  Hebrews  reco^ised  one  great  First  Cause,  as  the 
source  of  all  existence,  and  the  director  of  all  events.  They  cherished 
the  belief  of  an  unceasing  Providence,  whose  power  and  omniscience 
extend  to  all  created  things;   supporting  the  material  world    and 
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guiding  all  the  operations  of  mind.  To  this  Almighty  Being  thej 
looked  up  for  the  reward  of  goodness  and  the  punishment  of  vice ; 
regarding  him  as  privy  to  all  thoughts,  and  the  witness  of  every  action. 
**  The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive :  he  hringeth  down  to  the  grave 
and  hringeth  up.  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich:  he 
hringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  up  the  heggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among 
princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory :  for  the  pillars 
of  the  earth  are  the  Lord*s,  and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  He 
will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall  he  silent  in  dark- 
ness ;  for  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon 
them :  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall  give 
strength-  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed."  ^ 

Distinction  between  Jehovah  as  the  Ood  of  the  whole  earth  and  as 
the  tutelar  Deity  of  the  Hebrews. — I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
remarked  that,  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  a  distinction  may  be  traced 
between  the  notions  entertained  of  Jehovah,  when  worshipped  as  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  when  viewed  merely  as  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  language  applied  to  the 
Almighty  in  the  former  relation  is  truly  sublime  and  appropriate ;  de- 
scribing his  attributes,  his  laws,  and  the  rules  of  his  government  over 
man,  in  terms  at  once  so  suitable  and  so  gratifying  to  the  feeling  of 
piety,  that  they  are  retained  to  the  present  day  in  the  prayers,  the 
hymns,  and  the  doxologies  of  every  church  which  admits  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses  or  of  Christ.  But  the  descriptions  which  are 
applied  to  the  same  omnipotent  and  most  gracious  Being,  when  ad- 
dressed as  the  tutelary  Goa  of  the  Hebrews,  are  very  deficient  in  that 
dignity  and  elevation  which  belong  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  The  minute  details  of  the  Levitieal  law,  for  example,  and 
the  incessant  interpositions  of  help  and  counsel,  the  stretched-out  arm, 
the  warning  voice,  and  the  angry  denunciations  which  sometimes  ac- 
companied the  exercise  of  the  Mosaical  government  as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  the  Judges,  are  very  apt  to  withdraw  the 
veneration  of  a  hasty  reader  from  those  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  were  invoked  and  adored  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  the  God  of  Israel,  a  reader  of  this  de- 
scription will  not  readily  recognise  the  eternal  and  all-powerful  Sove- 
reign of  heaven  and  earth.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  persuade  him- 
self that,  in  adopting  such  crude  notions  of  Divine  Providence,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  rudest  shocks  to  his  faith,  and  the 
grossest  insult  to  his  piety ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
to  be  without'any  form  ot  religion  at  all,  than  to  profess  one  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  first  and  deepest  impression  of  the  Almighty 
Creator. 

Explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  views. — The 
ground  of  objection  in  this  case  arises  from  the  imbecility  of  the 
human  mind ;  which,  in  its  first  attempts  at  reasoning,  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  connect  the  minute  and  complicated  events  of  human  \uq 

*  I  Samuel  ii,  6 — lo. 
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with  the  exercise  of  that  general  and  unlimited  superintendence  which 
respects  the  universe  at  large.  In  the  infant  state  of  society,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  belief  be  held  in  Almighty  God  as  the  maker  and 
governor  of  the  world.  The  weakness  and  fears  of  man  require,  also, 
that  the  Divine  attributes  shall  be  brought  down  and  accommodated 
to  the  multitude  of  his  dangers  and  necessities ;  and  that  his  religious 
confidence  shall  be  confirmed,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  great  facts  of 
creation  and  providence,  but  also  to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual concerns,  his  hopes  and  his  prospects,  his  labours  by  day  and 
his  safety  during  the  night.  For  these  reasons  the  God  whom  he  wor- 
ships must  not  only  be  God  of  the  heaven  above  and  of  the  earth 
beneath,  but  he  must  also  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  guardian  of 
his  nation,  the  benefactor  of  his  tribe,  the  protector  of  his  family,  and 
even  his  personal  adviser  and  friend.  The  early  history  of  all  nations 
is  thus  rendered  the  personification  of  a  particviar  providence ;  a  series 
of  interpositions,  to  effect  certain  objects  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  come  to  pass,  and  to  prevent  casualties  which  could  not  other« 
wise  have  been  avoided.  The  language  of  devotion,  accordingly,  will 
be  found  to  assume  its  peculiar  character  from  the  different  points  at 
which  it  contemplates  tne  attributes  of  the  Divinity ;  and  will  be  more 
or  less  sublime  in  proportion  to  the  event  which  it  celebrates,  or  the 
object  to  which  it  aspires. 

Hie  distinction  general  in  the  primeval  faith  of  all  countries, — This 
distinction  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  economy  of  the  Hebrews. 
On  the  contrary,  the  same  views  of  a  special  providence,  which  could 
hardly  be  reconciled  to  the  general  superintendence  of  one  great  Mind, 
have  led  to  the  same  results  in  all  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  The 
primeval  faith  in  all  countries  appears,  indeed,  to  have  recognised 
only  one  Divinitv,  the  fountain  of  all  existence,  spiritual  and  material, 
the  author  of  all  events,  and  the  witness  of  all  actions.  Even  in  the 
mvthologies  of  Greece  and  Eome,  we  find  remaining  the  lofty  ideas 
which  were  entertained  of  their  gods,  before  their  notions  were  con- 
taminated by  the  intermixtures  of  the  more  vulgar  polytheism.* 

^  The  reader  may  perhaps  derive  some  amusement  from  the  following  extracts, 
relating  to  this  interesting  subject,  chiefly  compiled  and  abridged  from  the  learned 
work  of  Cudworth,  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe.  The  first  is  taken  from 
the  Commentary  of  Proclus. 

TovvtKa  trvv  rigt  vavri  Aiop  vdktv  Ivtoq  Irvx'^l 
AtOtpot  €vp€iriCt  riS*  oitpavov  dyXaov  vrpoQ, 
HovTov  T  drpvytrovt  ya^flC  ***  ipiKvdeot  (vpfit 
QKtavo^  rt  fuya^f  cat  vtiara  raprapa  yatri^ 
Kat  irorafioi,  cat  vovtoq  airitparos,  aXXa  rt  vavra. 

Translated  thus  by  Aug.  Steuchus  Eugubinus : — 

Fuerunt  intra  Jovem  cum  universo 
Aetherea  vastitas,  et  Cseli  praeclara  sublimitas, 
Jmmensique  maris  et  telluris  inclytas  latitudo, 
Oceanusque  ingens,  depressaque  tartara  terrse, 
Fluminaque  et  pontus  sine  fine,  et  cetera  cuncta. 

[Of  old  in  Jove  the  universe  existed ; 
The  vasty  air,  and  heaven's  clearest  height, 
The  spreading  sea  and  width  of  barren  earth, 
The  mightv  ocean,  subterranean  fires, 
Bivers,  ana  shoreless  sea,  and  all  that  are. — Ed.] 
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Similar  eontratt  helween  the  descriptions  of  Jehovah  in  the  JPsalms 
and  Prophets, — But  the  Psalms,  and  more  particularly  the  writiogs  of 
the  Prophets,  afford  many  examples  of  splendid  imagery,  therein  the 

The  next  is  a  quotation,  by  the  same  author,  from  the  metrical  fragments  which  were 
known  among  the  ancieuts  as  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus :  — 

Tavq  irpiorog  ytvtro,  T^vq  vararoQ  apxi^tpavvoQ : 
Zf  t/c  Kt^aXfiy  Zevc  fiitrtra.    Aioc  i*  U  vavra  rtrvKrai : 
7avq  Apotiv  ytvtro,  Tavq  aftflporoc  IrrXtro  vv/c^i; : 
ZtVQ  wOfifiv  yairiQ  rt  cat  oifpavov  dffripotvrog : 
ZtvQ  TTvoiri  vavruVf  ZtvQ  igaftarov  trvpoQ  opfiri : 
Ztvg  irovTOV  pO^a,  Ztvg  t)\iog  ijfi  <n\rivri : 
ZiVQ  PaotXivg,  Zcvc  avrog  aifavrtav  apxiyti'iBXoQ  ; 
'£v  rparoc,  fic  ^aifitav  yivtrai,  fityag  apxog  dvavruv. 

Translated  as  follows  by  Yigerius : — 

Princeps  postremusque  Jotis,  qui  fulmine  candot : 
Ille  caput  mcdiumque  simul,  cui  cuncta  creantur : 
nie  solum  ac  caeli  stellatos  sustinet  axes : 
Mas  natus  Jons  est,  natus  JotIs  Integra  Tir^  : 
Spiritus  est  cunctis,  Talidusoue  est  Jupiter  ignis : 
Jupiter  est  pclagi  radix,  est  iunaque  solquc : 
Bex  idem,  rerumquc  parens,  et  originis  auctor, 
Unica  vis,  daemonque  unus,  qui  cuncta  gubemat. 

[Jove  is  the  first  and  last,  who  wields  the  lightning, 
He  is  the  head  and  midst,  who  all  creates : 
'T  is  he  sustains  the  starry  axletrees 
Of  suns  and  systems :  male  of  Jupiter 
Is  bom ;  and  yirgins  spring  alone  from  him : 
JoTe  is  the  soul,  the  kindling  fire  of  all  things ; 
JoTe  is  the  source  of  sea,  and  moon,  and  sun ; 
King,  generator,  spring  of  origin. 
Sole  force,  one  spirit,  who  all  nature  rules. — Ed.] 

The  verses  now  to  be  transcribed  from  Sophocles  are  worthy  of  the  finest  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  ever  entertained  either  by  Jew  or  Christian : — 

Etc  raiQ  dXrfittaitrtVf  t\g  l<rri  Otog 

*Oc  obpavov  r*  trivit,  km  yatav  ftagpav 

Uovrov  rt  x^P^^^^  oiSfia  r^'vcftwy  fitav,  r.  r.  X. 

Unus  profecto,  unus  est  tantum  Deus, 
Cadi  solique  machinam  qui  condidit,^ 
Yadumque  ponti  caerulum,  et  vim  spiritus,  &c. 

[One  truly,  only  one  is  God, 
Who  built  the  vast  machine  of  sun  and  sky, 
And  the  blue  waste  of  waters ;  and  life's  rorcc,  &c. — £d.] 

The  ideas  of  Euripides  were  not  less  elevated  than  those  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
splendid  career  of  dramatical  composition.  The  language  in  the  following  extract  will 
remind  the  learned  reader  of  the  beautiful  passage  in  one  of  the  prophetical  books, 
where  the  Almighty  is  said  to  be  clothed  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 

Sc  rov  avro^vrit  rov  Iv  alOtpitp 
Poftj3^,  vavTktv  ^vnv  IfiirXk^avO* 
'Ov  vtot  fttv  ^Ci  w<fH  S'  dp^vattn 
Vv^  aioXoypwc,  iiepiroQ  r*  Iktrrpiav 
'O^Xoc  MtXtxf^Q  Aft^x^^^^ 
Te,  qui  a  te  ipso  es,  qui(|ue  eetherio 
Kerum  omne  ^enus  turbme  versas. 
Quern  clara  dies  circumdat,  quamquo 
Multicolor  tcgit  nox,  quemque  astrorum 
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Almigbly  is  described  in  all  the  perfection  of  his  attributes ;  as  pos- 
sessing universal  empire ;  as  being  everywhere  present ;  and  as  knowing 

Vis  Hon  nno  lumine  fulgens 
Circum  assiduo  Yolyitor  orbe. 

[Thou,  Belf-existent,  who  with  heayenly  blast 
Tumest  each  roTolution  of  eyents, 
Whom  Bhining  day  eDcompasaes,  and  when 
Ni^ht,  many-coloured  shaaes ;  whose  force  divine 
Rolls  the  stars  shining  with  their  yarious  lights, 
Each  with  assiduous  orb. — £d.] 

Of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  several  writing  as  follows : — 

Est  profecto  Deus,  qui,  qus  nos  gerimus,  auditque  yidetque.* 
[He  is  truly  God,  who  hears  and  sees  what  we  do. — ^Ed.] 


Quotidie  ille  scit  quis  hie  quaerat  malum. 
Iterum  iUe  eam  rem  judicatam  judicat. 
Bonos  in  aliis  tabulis  excerptos  habet. 
Atque  hoc  scelesti  illi  in  animum  inducunt  suum 
Jovem  se  placare  posse  donis,  hostiis ; 
Sed  operam  et  sumptum  perdunt,  quia 
Nihil  ei  acccptum  est  a  peijuris  supplicii.t 

[Daily  he  knows  who  seeks  an  evil  here. 
Again  he  judges  that  thhig  here  adjudged ; 
The  good  he  separates  in  other  tables. 
From  him,  the  wicked  one,  who  thinks  to  please 
Jupiter  with  his  offerings  and  his  gifts, 
But  loses  cost  and  labour  for  the  god 
Never  accepts  the  prayer  of  pcijury.— -Ed.] 

Jupiter  qui  genus  colis  alisque  hominum,  per  quem  vivimus 
Vitale  ffivum,  quem  penes  spcs  vit»que  sunt  hominum  omnium 
Da  diem  hunc  sospitem,  quoeso,  rebus  mcis  agendis.^ 
[0  Jupiter,  who  art  the  life  of  plants,  of  birds,  and  of  men. 
By  whom  we  breathe  the  vital  air,  and  under  whose  control  are  the  hopes 
And  lives  of  all  men ;  give  this  day  aid  to  my  undertakings,  1  beseech  thee. — Ed.] 

Ille  pater  rectorquo  Dedm,  cui  dextra  trisulcis 
Ignibus  armata  est,  qui  nutu  concutit  orbem.f 

[He  is  the  father  and  the  king  of  gods, 
His  right  hand  with  three-bolted  fires  is  armed. 
He  sh,  kes  the  universe  beneath  his  nod. — £d.] 

0  qui  res  hominumque  Dedmque 
^temis  regis  imperiis,  et  fulmine  tcrres.K 

0  pater,  0  hominum  Divumque  setema  potcstas.ll 

rO  thou,  who  rul'st  the  things  of  men  and  gods 
With  ceaseless  empire,  and  with  thunder  frights. 
Father,  eternal  power  of  gods  and  men. — Ed.] 

Q'lid  f  rius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  et  Deorum, 
Qui  mare  et  terras,  variisque  mundum 

Temperat  horis } 
TJndc  nil  majus  gencratur  ipso 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile,  aut  secundum  :  *  * 

•  Plaut.  Captiv.  Act.  ii.  Seen.  S.  t    Plaut.  Rudens,  in  prolog.  t  Idem,  Paen.  Act.  ▼. 

Seen.  4.  §  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  UI.         H  Virgillui.  E  icid.  lib.  i.  f  Idem.  Lneid.  lib.  x. 

••  Horat.  lib.  i.  ode  12. 
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the  secrets  of  all  hearts.^  It  is  He  "  wbo  bath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  duat  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  All  nations  before  him  are 
nothing ;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
It  is  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers;  that  stret-cheth  out  the  heavens  as  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.  Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth 
out  their  host  by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  the  greatness  of  his 
might ;  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power.  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast 
thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  Grod,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  "  These  expressions 
are  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  attributes,  so  far  as  those 
attributes  can  be  comprehended  by  the  human  intellect.  But  when 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  tutelary  God  of  Israel,  the  words  and 
actions  ascribed  to  him  are  of  a  much  more  familiar  nature.  The  same 
prophet,  from  whose  writings  the  above  quotations  are  made,  introduces 
the  Almighty,  the  "Lord  God  of  Hosts,*'  as  saying,  "  G<),  get  thee 
unto  this  treasurer,  even  unto  Shebna,  which  is  over  the  house,  and 
say.  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here  ?  "  *  Again  he 
assures  us,  "  Thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken  unto  me.  Like  as  the  lion  and 
the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  multitude  of  shepherds  is 
called  forth  against  him,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  voice  nor  abase 
himself  for  the  noise  of  them  ;  so  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  come  down 
to  fight  for  Mount  Zion,  for  the  hill  thereof.  As  birds  flying,  so  will 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  defend  Jerusalem."  '  To  the  Assyrian  monarch,  the 
relentless  enemy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  voice  of  Jehovah  is  thus  lifted  up : 
"  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage 
against  me.  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up 
into  mine  ears ;  therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camest.**  * 
Hebrew  belief  in  the  unity  of  Ood  never  Miterafed. — It  is  perhaps 
too  obvious  to  reauire  remark,  that  although  the  Hebrew  writers,  in 
the  language  whicn  they  applied  to  Almighty  God,  agreed  with  those 

[What  firstly  of  his  praises  shall  I  speak, 
Eternal  parent,  who  of  men  and  ^oos 
Bules  the  affairs,  and  of  sea  and  land, 
^nd  the  revolving  world,  ordains  the  hours. 
Whence  nothing  greater  than  himself  is  horn. 
Nor  lives  there  aught  that  second  is,  or  like. — Ed.] 

Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  tcmperat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalesque  turbas, 
Imperio  regit  unus  squo.* 

[Who  rules  the  solid  earth,  tempers  the  sea. 
Tempestuous ;  and  the  dire  in/emal  realms, 
And  earthly  cities,  rules  ;  gods  too,  and  mortal  ciowds, 
Governs  with  righteous  sway. — Ed.] 

^  Isaiah  xl.  12,  17,  22,  26,  28,  xliv.  24,  li.  6,  13,  Ixvi.  i.  ^ 
2  Isaiah  xxii.  15,  16.  '  Isaiah  xxxi.  4,  5.  *  Isaiah  xxxvii.  28,  29. 

•  Horat.  lib.  iii.  od«  4. 
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of  all  other  ancient  nations  in  making  a  distinction  between  the  su- 
preme Deity  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  particular  exercise 
of  his  providence  by  which  their  own  country  was  protected,  yet  the 
former  did  not,  like  the  others,  fall  into  the  absurdities  of  polytheism, 
and  multiply  the  number  of  their  gods.  Throughout  the  various  pages 
of  the  several  tracts  which  compose  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  truth,  that  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  was  the  only  G-od  of  Sion,  and  that  besides  him  there 
was  none  else.  Even  the  repeated  idolatries  of  Israel  seem  never  to  have 
obliterated  from  their  minds  the  fundamental  article  of  their  religion— 
the  unity  of  Orod.  Describing  Him  as  the  patron,  the  king,  and  even 
the  proprietor  of  their  land  ;  the  giver  of  their  laws,  the  director  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  the  leader  of  their  armies ;  as  hating  those  whom 
they  themselves  had  reason  to  dislike  or  to  fear,  and  as  punishing  those 
at  whose  hands  they  had  suffered  injustice  or  oppression  ;  they  found 
it  impossible  sometimes  not  to  attribute  to  Jehovah  the  feelings,  the 
passions,  and  the  policy  of  a  man.  But,  when  the  proper  occasions  re- 
turned, the  same  authors  failed  not  to  call  to  mind  that  the  great 
Being  whom  they  worshipped  was  the  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  that 
he  was  clothed  with  eternal  majesty,  that  his  throne  was  established  of 
old,  and  that  he  was  from  everlasting.*  As  for  the  gods  of  the  heathens, 
they  knew  they  were  but  idols,  and  that  it  was  the  Lord  alone  that 
made  the  heavens  :  that  in  his  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  the  strength  of  the  hills  in  his  also ;  that  the  sea  is  his  and  he 
made  it,  and  that  his  hands  prepared  the  drv  land.^  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  they  invited  all  the  world  to  praise  God  as  the 
common  father  and  suardian  of  the  whole  creation.  ^^  O  praise  the 
Lord  of  heaven :  praise  him  in  the  heights.  Praise  him,  all  ye  angels  of 
his :  praise  him,  ail  his  host.  Praise  him,  sun  and  moon  :  praise  him,  all 
ye  stars  of  light :  praise  him,  all  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters 
that  are  above  the  heavens.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
for  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made ;  he  commanded,  and  they 
were  created.  He  hath  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever :  he  hath 
given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken."  ' 

Primitive  belief  in  the  immediate  subordination  to  Jehovah  of  both  evil 
and  good  angels, — But  the  Hebrews  not  only  believed  in  the  existence 
and  providence  of  one  eternal  God,  who  had  chosen  them  to  himself  to 
be  a  peculiar  people.  Their  religious  faith,  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  was,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the  views  which  it  em- 
braced relative  to  the  Evil  Principle,  as  opposed  to  the  plans  and  motives 
of  the  Divine  Benevolence.  The  simple  theology  which  they  held  prior 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  taught  tnem  that  all  events,  whether  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  proceeded  from  the  direct  counsel  and  appointment 
of  Jehovah ;  that  good  and  evil  sprang  from  the  same  source ;  that  life 
and  death,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  pain  and  enjoyment,  were 
measured  out  by  the  same  hand,  through  the  instrumentality  of  differ- 
ent agents.  Their  creed  admitted  the  important  tenet  that,  among 
the  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings  superior  to  man,  there  were 
some  who  delighted  in  obedience  and  happiness  ;  while  others,  actuated 
by  prido  and  malignity,  found  their  most  acceptable  employment  in 

*  Tsalm  xciii.  3.  2  psaim  xcr.  4,  5.  =»  Psalm  cxlviii.  1—6. 
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directing  the  arrows  of  affliction,  and  in  covering  with  darkness  and 
fear  the  hearts  of  the  human  race.  But  the  Hehrew  divines  never 
allowed  themselves  to  doubt  that  these  spirits,  as  well  as  the  more 
beneficent  ministers  of  his  will,  were  under  the  constant  and  immediate 
control  of  the  omnipotent  Q-od ;  and  that  they  exceeded  not,  in  the 
commissions  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  the  bounds  of  his  author- 
ity, nor  extended  their  destructive  services  beyond  the  precise  object 
which  they  were  meant  to  realize.  These  evil  angels  were  even  under- 
stood to  occupy  a  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  as  did  the  other 
intelligencies  who  were  employed  only  in  messages  of  goodness ;  and 
both  were  indiscriminately  called  the  sons  of  God  and  enrolled  in  the 
host  of  heaven. 

Illustration  of  the  doctrine  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah, — The  doctrine 
now  stated  receives  full  and  various  illustration  from  several  passas;e8 
of  Scripture.  When  Ahab,  for  example,  was  about  to  adopt  the  foolish 
measures  which  were  made  to  result  in  the  punishment  of  his  sins,  the 
sacred  historian  unfolds  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  in  the  following 
terms : — "  And  Micaiah  said.  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of  the 
Lord  :  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
standing  by  him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  And  the  Lord 
said,  Who  will  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Eamoth 
G-ilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  man- 
ner. And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ? 
And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail 
also:  G-o  forth,  and  do  so."*  It  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  and  authority  of  Micaiah's  vision ;  but  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  theological  views  which  it  embraces  were  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  belief  of  the  two  kings  whom  he  addressed,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  his  countrymen  at  large.  The  good  and  evil  spirits  are 
represented  by  him  as  standing  around  the  throne  of  God,  the  one 
class  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left,  an  d  as  equally  ready 
to  execute  his  commands :  and  whatever  allowance  we  may  be  disposed 
to  make  for  oriental  figure,  and  the  adaptation  of  divine  things  to  the 
conception  of  an  illiterate  people,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  the  Per- 
sian doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles  was  not  yet  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine. 

Belief  in  Satan  as  the  head  of  the  malignant  angels  in  opposition  to 
JeJiovah,  unknown  before  the  Bah/Ionian  Captivity, — There  is  not  in  any 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  was  written  before  the  Captivity,  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Satan,  as  being  the  head  of  the  malignant  angels, 
or  as  having  set  up  a  kingdom  for  himself  in  opposition  to  the  gracious 
intentions  of  the  Almighty  in  behalf  of  man.  When,  for  instance, 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  quarrels  with  the  people  of  Shechem, 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Judges  informs  us,  that  "  God  sent  an  evil 
spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem ;  and  the  men  of 
Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech."  Again,  when  Saul, 
the  unhappy  king  of  Israel,  laboured  under  the  infirmities  of  a  debi- 
litated or  melancholy  mind,  we  are  told,  by  the  sacred  annalist,  that  an 
"  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him."     "  And  Saul's  servants  said 

*  I  King!  xxii.  19 — 22. 
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unto  him,  Behold  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubleth  thee : 
Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  a)re  before  thee,  to 
seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp :  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  of  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  plaj 
with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
evil  spirit  &om  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp,  and 
played  with  his  hand :  so  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him."* 

Subsequent  change  in  the  belief  as  exemplijled  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles. — There  is  another  occurrence  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  at  once  cor- 
roborates the  opinion  here  stated  in  regard  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  also  illustrates  the  change  which  took  p]ace,  in 
their  language  at  least,  on  the  same  subject,  after  their  residence  in  the 
Babylonian  territory.  In  the  twenty -fourth  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  '*  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go,  number 
Israel  and  Judah."  The  king,  it  is  well  known,  obeyed  the  impulse 
thus  communicated  to  him,  and  gave  orders  to  the  captain  of  his  host 
to  make  an  enrolment  and  census  of  the  whole  people ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  nation  was  visited  with  a  sore  pestilence,  which  swept 
away  about  seventy  thousand  men.*  In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  which,  the  reader  is  aware,  was  compiled 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  same  event  is  narrated  as  follows : 
"  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to  number 
Israel."  The  result,  according  to  this  edition  of  the  history,  was  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  already  stated.  ^'  And  God  was  displeased 
with  this  thing,  therefore  he  smote  Israel.  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence 
upon  Israel,  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy  thousand  men."* 

The  difference  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  Persian  belief  in 
Tujo  Principles, — The  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  here  recorded 

'  I  Samuel  xvi.  14 — x6,  23. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  singing  of  the  celebrated  Farinelli  on  Philip  of  Spain 
bean  some  analogy  to  the  case  of  David  and  Saul. 

'*  The  deplorable  state  of  despondency  to  which  the  king  became  reduced  was  such, 
that  he  refused  to  shave  or  appear  in  puolic.  On  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  the  queen  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  music,  and  she  ordered  a  concert  to  be  performed  in  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  the  king's.  Farinelli  sang  one  of  his  best  airs,  wnich  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  rhilip,  who  was  quite  overcome.  Before  he  had  concluded,  the  kine  ordered 
Farinelli  into  his  presence,  and,  bestowing  the  warmest  encomiums  on  his  talent,  pro- 
mised to  grant  whatever  he  might  request.  Farinelli  seized  the  opportunity,  ana,  in 
the  most  respectful  ter.us,  entreated  his  Majesty  would  allow  his  attencmnts  to  shave  and 
dress  him.  The  kinp:  consented ;  his  disorder  abated  daily  through  the  application  of 
the  same  remedy,  and  a  perfect  cure  was  at  length  the  result." — NcUhan*9  Ilittory  of 
Mutic. 

»  2  Samuel  xiiv.  i,  2,  15  ;  i  Chron.  ixi.  i,  2,  14. 

'  Parkhurst,  under  the  word  \sSy  observes,  <*  that  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  advert' 
my  or  oppoacr^  Numbers  xxii.  22 ;  i  Samuel  xxix.  4,  et  al.  freq.  And  so  I  would 
understand  it,  i  Chron.  xxi.  i,  of  a  human  adversary.  Compare  2  Samuel  xxiv.  i, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  best  rendered,  '  And  again  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  tt  pk  ro^,  and  David  was  moved  against  them  by  (one's)  saving ;  *  or 
rather  indefinitely,  '  And  one  moved  David  against  them,  saying,  Go,  numoer  Israel 
and  Judah.' " 

This  is  a  very  weak  attempt  to  remove  an  imaginary  difficulty,  and  founded,  too, 
apon  a  scruple  relative  to  Divine  Providence,  whica  was  not  felt  in  ihe  early  age  to 
wnich  the  event  refers. 
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is  not  unattended  with  considerable  difficulty,  under  whatever  light  it 
may  be  presented  to  our  consideration.  The  former  statement  is  the 
more  explicit,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  the  melancholy  event  in  question 
to  the  direct  and  avowed  purpose  of  the  Almighty  to  punish  his  people 
for  their  transgressions.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  on  the 
contrary,  availing  himself  of  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
East,  and  influenced  by  a  suitable  tenderness  for  the  harmony  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  refers  the  act  of  temptation  to  the  malignity  of  the 
Evil  Principle.  "  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David 
to  number  the  people."  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  too,  in  this  case, 
that  the  demon  which  enticed  the  king  of  Israel  into  the  undutiful  act 
which  brought  so  heavy  a  requital  upon  the  heads  of  his  subjects,  is  no 
longer  described  as  an  "  evil  spirit  jfrom  the  Lord ; "  nor  as  having  re- 
ceived  any  commission  from  the  Almighty  to  infatuate  the  mind  of  the 
royal  son  of  Jesse,  and  thereby  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  divine 
indignation.  Satan,  on  the  contrary,  appears  before  us,  in  the  narrative, 
as  an  independent  and  voluntary  agent.  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
any  warrant  or  authority  for  the  attack  which  he  makes  on  the  tran- 

?uillity  of  the  peculiar  people.  He  "  stood  up,"  says  the  record,  against 
srael,  and  provoked  David  to  commit  a  heinous  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  Heaven.  This  view  of  the  occurrence  coincides  exactly  with 
the  principles  of  the  eastern  philosophers ;  who,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  world,  adopted  the  nar- 
row expedient  of  suggesting  the  operation  of  two  powerful  Principles 
as  affecting  the  course  of  events ;  nappiness  and  perfection  being  the 
object  of  the  one,  while  the  production  of  miserv  and  confusion  em- 
ployed all  the  efforts  of  the  other.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  which  I  am  now  pursuing,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
opinions  just  mentioned ;  for  the  remarks  which  I  have  here  ventured 
to  lay  before  the  reader  are  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  illustration  of 
this  single  position,  namely,  that  the  Hebrews,  while  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  Judges  and  early  kings,  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles. 

RemarJcahle  details  concerning  Satan  in  the  Booh  of  Job. — I  have  re- 
served till  now  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable  details  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  because,  on 
account  of  an  inference  drawn  from  them  by  a  celebrated  author,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  their  import  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness.  Bishop  Warburton,  as  every  one  knows,  has  fixed  the 
era  of  the  book  now  named  to  the  period  of  the  return  from  Babylon ; 
resting  his  conclusion  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  Satan 
is,  in  that  work,  distinctly  stated  and  acknowledged.  This  deduction, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  proceeds  on  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  that  he  has  already  proved  that,  prior  to  the  captivity,  the  his- 
tory of  moral  evil,  as  connected  with  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness,  had  not  been  revealed  to  such  of  the  Hebrews  as  derived 
all  their  theology  from  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch.  "  Now  there  was 
a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said. 
From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in 
it.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  iny  servant 
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Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright 
man,  one  that  feareth  G-od  and  escheweth  evil  ?  Then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord,  and  said,  Doth  Job  fear  G-od  for  nought  ?  Hast  not  thou 
made  an  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he 
hath  on  every  side  ?  thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his 
substance  is  increased  in  the  land.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only 
upon  himself  put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

Warhurton^s  theory :  that  the  mention  of  Satan  proves  the  hook  to 
have  been  written  after  the  Captivity. — Having  quoted  the  verses  which 
I  have  just  transcribed,  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  finding  Satan  in  the  scene  is  a  strong  proof  that  the 
work  was  composed  in  the  age  we  have  assigned  to  it.  This  evil  Being 
was  little  known  to  the  Jewish  people  till  about  this  time.  Their 
great  lawgiver,  where  he  so  frequently  enumerates  and  warns  them  of 
the  snares  and  temptations  which  would  draw  them  to  transgress  the 
law  of  G^d,  never  once  mentioned  this  capital  enemy  of  Heaven ;  yet 
this  was  an  expedient  which  the  wisest  Pagan  lawgivers  thought  of  use 
to  keep  the  populace  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  Nay,  when  the  end  of  that 
sacred  history  which  Moses  composed  obliged  him  to  treat  of  Satan's 
grand  machinations  against  mankind,  he  entirely  hides  this  wicked 
spirit  under  the  animal  which  he  made  his  instrument.  On  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  we  find  him  better  known ;  and  things  then  are 
ascribed  to  hun,  as  the  immediate  and  proper  author,  which  (while  Di- 
vine Providence  thought  fit  to  keep  back  the  knowledge  of  him)  were 
before  given  in  an  improper  sense  to  the  first  and  ultimate  cause  of  all 
things."^  The  bishop  afterwards,  having  adored  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  bringing  truths  gradually  to  light  as  the  fulness  of  time  drew  nigh, 
remarks,  that  two  of  the  principal  tenets  which  were  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  Hebrew  nation,  were  the  Histoey  of  Satan,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  Now,  says  he,  besides  the  use  of 
these  two  truths  to  the  general  economy,  they  were  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Jewish  people  at  those  very  junctures  when  each  was  first  made 
known  to  them.  The  History  of  Satan,  it  is  evident,  they  were  brought 
acquainted  with  during  their  captivity ;  and  nothing  could  better  se- 
cure them  from  the  dangerous  error  of  the  Two  Principles,  which  was 
part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  country  into  which  they  were  led 
captive.^ 

Refutation  of  the  theory :  the  obedience  of  Satan  to  Jehovah  prove* 
that  Job  was  written  before  the  Captivity, — With  the  utmost  deference 
for  the  genius  and  learning  of  this  great  writer,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  his  conclusion  is  very  ill  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case  upon 
which  it  is  made  to  rest.  Had  the  Book  of  Job  been  composed  after 
the  Captivity,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  evil  spirit  would  not  have 
been  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to  receive  authority  to 
afflict  the  most  perfect  man  upon  earth :  because,  as  the  bishop  himself 
observes,  the  Hebrews,  on  their  return  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
"  ascribed  things  to  Satan  as  the  immediate  and  proper  author,  which 

*  Job  i.  6—12.  '  "Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  section  a. 

'  Divine  Legation,  ibid. 
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were  before  given,  in  an  improper  sense,  to  the  first  and  ultimate  Cause 
of  all  things."  The  afflictions  of  the  man  of  Uz  are,  by  the  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  attributed  to  a  direct  and  positive  warrant  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah,  granted  to  Satan  as  his  instrument, — a  statement 
which  certainly  accords  much  better  with  the  simple  theology  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  than  with  the  more  guarded  system  of 
opinions  which  the  Jews  brought  from  the  land  of  their  servitude.  The 
malignant  emissary  who  was  let  loose  against  the  Arabian  patriarch, 
bears  hardly  anv  resemblance  to  the  prince  of  devils,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  is  described  as  opposing  his  kingdom  to  that  of  Heaven,  and  as 
waging  an  incessant  war  against  the  plans  and  servants  of  the  Omni- 
potent. The  Satan  who  vented  his  malice  upon  Job  accompanied  the 
sons  of  God  into  the  presence  of  the  great  Father  of  the  universe, 
listened  to  questions,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  obey  commands ; 
and  such,  I  repeat,  is  not  the  character  of  the  master  demon,  whom 
the  Jews,  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  were  used  to  contemplate  as  the 
enemy  of  God  and  of  man. 

The  toord  Satan  to  be  found  in  the  early  Sehrew  Scriptures. — But 
the  reasoning  of  the  bishop  may  be  supposed  to  draw  some  degree  of 
cogency  from  the  circumstamce,  that  the  name  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  the  evil  spirit  were  unknown  to  the  Israelites  until  they  went  into 
Babylon ;  because,  if  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to 
conclude,  that  any  book  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  mentioned  must 
have  been  written  after  the  Captivity.  But  no  weight  whatever  can  be 
attached  to  this  distinction ;  for  the  word  Satan,  signifying  an  adversary 
or  accuser,  is  found  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
When,  for  example,  the  angel  opposed  Balaam  on  bis  impious  jour- 
ney, the  divine  messenger  is  said  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Satan, 
]^wh  T^H  il)TV  7Mte'  -^  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  Psalm,  in  the  seventieth,  and  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  :  **  Set  thou 
%  wicked  man  over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand."  The 
mere  use  of  the  term,  indeed,  proves  nothing ;  for  in  the  more  ancient 
compositions  of  the  Jews  it  was  employed  as  a  simple  appellative,  and 
not  as  a  proper  name.  The  word  Satan,  therefore,  in  those  writings, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  an  evil  spirit,  but  an  accuser  generally ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  expression  just  quoted  from  the  hundred  and  ninth 
Psalm  might  have  been  translated,  "  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him 
as  his  judge,  and  let  an  accuser  be  placed  at  his  right  hand,  to  load 
him  with  the  imputation  of  atrocious  guilt.*'  It  is  perfectly  clear,  on 
the  slightest  inspection  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  term  which  is  applied,  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  to  the  emissary  who  went  forth  to  persecute  that  holy  man.  The 
kindred  language  of  Arabia,  too,  afforded  a  similar  expression  to  denote 
the  qualities  of  an  accuser,  whether  among  men,  or  among  beings  of  a 
higher  order. 

Distinction  between  the  idea  of  Satan  as  developed  in  Job  and  the  idea 
developed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tioo  Principles. — ^But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  people  of  western  Asia,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabians,  had 
acquired  at  the  time  when  the  life  of  Job  was  written,  any  knowledge  of 
that  "  History  of  Satan,"  which  the  captive  Israelites  obtained  during 
their  detention  in  Assyria.  The  enemy  of  Job  was  not  the  same  evil 
spirit  which,  after  the  Captivity,  awaked  the  fears  and  modified  the 
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theological  views  of  the  Hebrews.  No  writer  who  believed  in  the  Two 
Principles,  to  the  extent  which  the  Jews  did  after  their  return  to  their 
native  la'nd,  would  have  introduced  the  prince  of  the  devils  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah.  The  designs  and  attributes  ascribed  to  Satan  after 
that  period,  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  he  should 
have  been  permitted  to  appear  among  the  sons  of  God,  and  intrusted  with 
a  commission  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  Eternal ;  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  written 
long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerus^em  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  far 
as  any  conclusion  can  be  founded  upon  notices  which  are  at  once  scanty 
and  casual,  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  stating  that  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency,  did  not 
exclude  from  the  service  of  the  Almighty  the  ministrations  even  of 
those  less  perfect  spirits  whose  ofBce  it  was,  according  to  the  notions  of 
a  simple  and  illiterate  age,  to  convey  to  the  bar  of  Heaven  a  record  of 
human  guilt,  and  to  return  thence  with  power  and  authority  to  punish 
it.  The  accusing  demon  is  represented  as  just  having  finished  a  sur- 
vey of  the  earth,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ungracious  duty ;  and  hence 
the  question  is  put  relative  to  the  character  of  Job,  whose  life  and  cir- 
cumstances the  watchful  emissary  could  not  have  failed  to  mark  with 
due  attention.  The  other  angels,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  employed 
on  a  more  pleasant  service,  as  guardians  to  the  good,  and  supporters  to 
the  weak ;  out  it  admits  not  of  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that,  agreeably 
to  the  system  of  the  Arabian  philosopher,  both  orders  of  spirits,  the 
good  ana  the  bad,  appeared  occasionally  to  make  a  report,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  several  provmces ;  and,  accordmg  to  what  they  had  seen  and 
recorded,  to  implore  from  the  great  Judge  the  exercise  of  wrath  or  of 
mercy.^  This  picture  of  the  Divine  administration,  so  difierent  from 
that  which  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  the  modified  hypothesis  of 
the  Two  Principles  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  the  East,  mili- 
tates strongly  against  the  argument  of  Warburton  respecting  the  era 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  "  The  finding  Satan  in  the  scene,"  so  far  from 
being  a  strong  proof  that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  age  which  he 
has  assigned  to  it,  appears  on  all  sound  principles  of  reasoning  to  estab- 
lish the  very  reverse ;  because,  while  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  the  ministry  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  direct  agents  and  in- 
struments of  Providence,  was  distinctly  recognised,  we  perceive  that, 
after  the  captivity,  sin  and  pain  were,  as  the  bishop  himself  expresses 
it,  ascribed  to  the  devil  "  as  the  immediate  and  proper  author."  * 

^  Some  traces  of  this  simple  theology  may  be  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  "written  at  a  penod  considerably  later  than  the  Book  of  Job.  "  I  saw  by 
night/'  says  the  prophet  Zechariah,  **  and  behold  a  man  ridin?  upon  a  red  horse,  an^ 
he  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees  that  were  in  the  bottom,  and  behind  him  were  there  rod 
horses,  speckled  and  white.  Then  I  said,  0  my  lord,  what  are  these  ?  And  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me  said  unto  me,  I  will  show  thee  what  those  be.  And  the  man  that 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees  answered  and  said,  T7iese  are  they  whom  the  Lord  hath 
sent  to  u>alk  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth.*'  In  the  vision,  too,  of  the  four  chariots,  "  the 
angel  answered  and  said.  These  are  the  four  spirits  of  the  heavens,  which  go  forth  from 
standing  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  And  he  said.  Get  you  hence,  walk  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth.  So  they  walked  to  and  fro  tlirough  the  earth."  And  they  said, 
"  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  earth  sitteth  still 
and  is  at  rest."     Zechariah  i.  8— 1 1,  vi.  5,  7,  8. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  the  main  object  of  the  above  observations  to  determine  the  era  at 
which  the  Book  of  Job  was  written.   The  opinion  of  learned  men,  indeed,  is  generally  op- 
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Further  proof  from  Isaiah  that  the  Hebrews,  prior  to  the  Captiviti/, 
were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles. — -In  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  very  striking  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the^Al mighty,  which  is  calculated  to  remove  all  doubt,  did  any 
exist,  in  regard  to  the  total  absence  among  the  Hebrews,  when  that 
prophet  wrote,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles,  or  even  of 
the  slightest  approach  to  its  insnaring  tenets.     "I  fobm  the  light 
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Lord  do  all  these  things.*'  ^  Every  reader  of  Persian  history  knows 
well  that  the  Evil  Principle  was  indicated  by  darkness  as  opposed  to 
light,  and  by  matter  as  opposed  to  mind ;  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  disorder  and  pain,  whether  physical  or  moral ;  and  was 
believed,  in  short,  to  maintain  a  constant  warfare  against  that  almighty 
and  benign  Spirit  from  whose  will  the  better  parts  of  creation  took 
their  rise.  The  former  was  dreaded  as  the  malignant  Being  who  formed 
the  darkness  and  created  evil ;  who  introduced  into  this  world  suffer- 
ing and  death ;  and  whose  wicked  counsels,  moreover,  were  to  perpetu- 
ate, till  the  end  of  time,  a  divided  sovereignty  among  the  works  of 
Almighty  God.  But  the  Hebrew  doctrines,  more  faithful  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Eternal,  ascribed  to  his  immediate  will  and  operation  all 
the  good  and  all  the  evil  which  diversify  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth : 
"  Shall  w'e  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  G-od,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  also :  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  ^  "  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city,"  says  the  prophet,  "  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it  ?  "  '  «  With  him  is  strength  and  wisdom :  the  deceived  and  the  de^ 
ceiver  are  his.     He  leadeth  counsellors  away  spoiled,  and  maketh  the 

posed  to  the  notion  which  Warburton  adopted  from  fonner  writers,  who  ascribed  the 
composition  of  that  interesting  drama  to  certain  Jews  who  resided  in  the  territory  of 
Babylon.  "  The  oldest  book  we  have  remaining,"  says  Bishop  Sherlock,  **  is  the  Book 
of  Job :  there  is  all  the  appearance  that  can  arise  from  internal  characters  that  it  was 
written  before  any  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  I  know  that  some  have  endeavoured  to  brinf 
down  this  ancient  writer  to  the  times  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  suppose  the  book 
to  have  been  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  captives  in  their  distress.  But  if  you 
suppose  it  written  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  is  it  not  strange  that  there  should  not  be  in 
a  oiscourse  of  such  a  kind,  one  single  word  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  nor  so  much  as  one  dis- 
tant allusion  to  any  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  law,  or  any  one  piece  of  history  later  than 
Moses,  nor  to  any  of  the  forms  of  idolatry  for  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  time  of 
their  captivity  ?  The  coniecture  would  be  as  ingenious  and  well-founded,  should  any 
critic  suppose  that  the  Xliaos  of  Homer  were  written  to  celebrate  the  military  expeditions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  learned  Grotius  supposes  this  book  to  be  written  for  the 
consolation  of  the  descendants  of  Esau,  carried  away  in  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He 
saw  plainly,  I  suppose,  that  the  book  could  by  no  means  answer  to  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
as  well  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  as  for  this  likewise,  That  the  Jews  undoubt- 
edly suffered  for  their  iniquity ;  and  the  examnle  of  Job  is  the  example  of  an  innocent 
man  suffering  for  no  demerit  of  his  own.  Apply  this  to  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and 
the  book  contradicts  all  the  prophets  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  is 
calculated  to  harden  the  Jews  m  their  suffering,  and  to  reproach  the  proviaence  of  God." 
Sherlock's  Dissertations,  ii.  p.  235. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  text,  relative  to  the  complete  absence  of  all 
traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles  in  the  Book  of  Job,  I  may  now  mention,  as 
a  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  composition,  that  the  only  species  of  idolatry  to 
which  there  is  any  allusion  in  it,  is  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  nost,  usually  demomin- 
ated  Sabaism.  ^'  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ; 
and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand;  this  also 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above."     Job  xxxi.  26—28. 

>  Isaiah  xlv.  7.  »  Job  i.  21,  ii.  10.  '  Amos  iii.  6. 
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judges  fools.  He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and  takelh 
away  the  understanding  of  the  aged.  He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the 
chief  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilder- 
ness where  there  is  no  way.  They  grope  in  the  dark  without  light, 
and  he  maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man."  ^ 

All  events,  evil  and  good,  anciently  ascribed  to  the  direct  interposition 
of  Ood. — Every  event  is  attributed  by  this  ancient  theology  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  Almighty  God,  or,  at  least,  to  the  immediate  use  of 
such  instruments  as  he  is  pleased  to  emplov.  When  he  threatens  his 
people  with  judgments,  he  conceals  not  that  the  greatest  of  natural 
evils  proceed  from  the  words  of  his  mouth.  ''  If  I  cause  noisome  beasts 
to  pass  through  the  land,  and  they  spoil  it,  so  that  it  be  desolate,  that 
no  man  may  pass  through  because  of  the  beasts :  or  if  I  bring  a  sword 
upon  that  land,  and  say,  Sword,  ^o  through  the  land,  so  that  I  cut  off 
man  and  beast  from  it :  or  if  I  send  a  pestilence  into  that  land,  and  pour 
out  my  fury  upon  it  in  blood,  to  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast ;  though 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  G-od,  they  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter  ;  they  shall  but 
deliver  their  own  souls  bv  their  righteousness."  ^  Nay,  the  avowal  of 
Divine  agency  in  producmg  evil  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  men  is 
carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Gk)d,  Bepent, 
and  turn  yourselves  from  your  idols ;  and  turn  away  your  faces  from 
all  your  abominations.  For  evenr  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  in  Israel,  which  separateth  himself  from  me, 
and  setteth  up  nis  idols  in  his  heart,  and  putteth  the  stumbling-block 
of  his  iniquity  before  his  face,  and  cometh  to  a  prophet  to  inquire  of 
him  concerning  me ;  I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  by  myself.  And  if 
the  prophet  he  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lobd  hate 
DECEIVED  that  pbofhet  ;  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him, 
and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  Israel." 

Opinions  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  as  exhibited  in  the  Apocrypha, 
Sfc. — The  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  this  important  subject,  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  will  be  collected  with  considerable  success  from 
those  interesting  books,  which,  though  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
Scrinture,  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  convey  an  accurate  outline  of  the 
theological  and  philosophical  sentiments  which  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
cob brought  back  with  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Bishop  "War- 
burton  maintains  that  the  knowledge  which,  during  the  Captivity,  they 
acquired  of  the  "  history  of  Satan,"  was  meant  by  Divine  Providence 
to  counteract  in  their  minds  the  incorrect  views  of  the  Eternal  Sove- 
reignty, which  they  must  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid, 
while  living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  national  religion  was  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles.  To  what  extent  this  bene- 
ficial effect  was  likely  to  be  produced,  by  the  addition  which  was  then 
made  to  their  historical  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
moral  evil  among  the  human  race,  I  willingly  leave  to  others  to  de- 
termine. But  that  their  notions  in  regard  to  this  obscure  inquiry 
underwent  a  considerable  change,  during  the  seventy  years  that  they 
spent  in  the  land  of  their  conquerors,  admits  not  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.     In  tho  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  w^e  are  informed, 

'  Job  xii.  i6,  17,  20,  24,  25.  «  Ezckiel  liv.  15,  17,  19,  20. 
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that  "  THKOUGH  ENTT  OF  THE  DEVIL  CAME  DEATH  INTO  THE  WORLD," 

— a  declaration  which  contains  the  sum  and  suhstance  of  the  oriental 
doctrine  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  evil.  "  God,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  made  not  death ;  neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the  destruction 
of  the  living.  For  he  created  all  things  that  they  might  have  their 
being ;  and  the  generations  of  the  world  were  healthful ;  and  there  is 
no  poison  of  destruction  in  them  ;  nor  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  the 
earth.  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an 
image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envv  of  the  devil 
came  death  into  the  world ;  and  they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find 
it."  ^  At  a  later  period,  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  teachers  on  this 
head  became  still  more  systematic  and  distinct ;  and,  consequently,  the 
people  at  large  began  to  use  a  species  of  language  in  reference  to  the 
kingdom  and  power  of  Satan,  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  their 
remoter  ancestors.  As  the  epoch  of  Eedemption  drew  near,  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  clearer  views  were  vouchsafed  to  the  religious  world, 
relative  to  the  character  of  that  Evil  Principle  who  had  withdrawn  the 
allegiance  of  man  from  his  Maker ;  and  had  thus  brought  down  upon 
the  successive  generation  of  human  beings  the  innumerable  pains  and 
fears  which  so  often  render  the  present  life  miserable,  and  cover  the 
future  with  despair.  The  readers  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  readers 
of  that  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  which  was  written  after  the  Captivity, 
could  not  fail  to  have  very  different  ideas  of  the  invisible  powers  of 
darkness.  In  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  historical  books  which  im- 
mediately succeed  it,  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  mankind  for  their 
sins  are  always  represented  as  proceeding  directly  ifrom  the  hand  of 
God  ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  sufierings  entailed  upon  humanity  are 
described  in  general  as  visitations  from  the  Evil  One.  Almost  every 
disease  was  the  work  of  a  demon.  St.  Luke  speaks  of  a  woman  who 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  and  whom  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years  ;  * 
and  the  other  evangelists  have  recorded  a  great  variety  of  cases  where 
the  same  malignant  spirit  had  exerted  his  power  to  deprive  unhappy 
patients  of  health,  reason,  and  even  the  use  of  their  bodily  organs.* 

1  Wisdom  of  Solomon  i.  13,  14,  ii.  23,  24.  '  Luke  xiii.  11,  16. 

3  II  est  remarquable  que  dans  les  livres  de  TAncien  Testament  Merits  en  Hebreu,  et  avant 
la  captivity  de  Bicibjlone,  nous  ne  lisons  le  nom  d'aucun  mauvais  esprit ;  mais  seulement 
des  noms  g^neraux  qui  designent  le  premier  des  demons,  ou  les  demons  ses  supp6ts.  On  y 
lit  Siitan  :  mais  ce  terme  est  un  nom  g^n^rique,  qui  signifie  accusatcur  ou  calomniateur, 
et  qui  a  assez  de  rapport  au  Grec  diabolosy  qui  signifie  le  mcme  chose.  On  Toit  dans 
I'Eyangile  qu'  on  attribuoit  au  demon  la  plupart  des  incommodit6s  et  des  maladies. 
Nous  J  Toyons  un  esprit  muet,  ou  un  demon  qui  rendoit  I'homme  muet. — L'Ecriture 
nous  represente  les  demons  comme  toujours  occup^s  anoustromper,a  nous  tenter,  anoua 
nuire,  a  nous  tormenter.  Les  morts  pr^maturees  et  extraordmaires,  les  maladies  da 
corps,  sur  tout  celles  qui  sont  les  plus  inconnucs  et  les  plus  opiniatres,  sont  attribuecs 
aux  demons.  [It  is  remarkable  tnat  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  in  He- 
brew, and  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  do  not  read  the  name  of  any  eril  spirit ;  but 
only  general  names,  which  may  designate  cither  the  first  of  demons,  or  the  demons  his 
agents.  We  read  there  Satan ;  but  the  term  is  a  generic  name,  which  siniifics  accuser, 
or  calumniator,  and  has  the  same  force  with  the  Greek  **  diabolos,"  wnich  means  the 
same  thing.  We  see  in  the  Gospel  that  the  greater  part  of  troubles  and  diseases  were 
attributed  to  the  devil.  We  see  there  a  dumb  spirit,  or  a  demon  which  rendered  a 
man  dumb. — The  Scripture  represents  the  demons  as  always  occupied  in  deceiving, 
tempting,  annoying,  and  tormenting  us.  Premature  and  extraordinary  deaths,  maladies 
of  the  body,  especially  all  those  which  are  the  least  known  and  the  most  obstinate,  are 
attributed  to  demons. — £d.]    Calmet,  Diet.  Demons 
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Doctrine  of  ihe  Two  Principles  originated  not  in  JEgijptj  hut  in  the 
countries  eastward  of  the  Euphrates, — The  facts  now  stated  seem  also  to 
afford  ample  proof  that  the  doctrine  under  consideration  had  not  its 
origin  in  Egypt,  but  rather  in  the  countries  which  stretch  eastward 
firom  the  Eupnrates.  Amid  all  the  superstitions  which  darken  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  we  can  perceive  no  remains  of 
the  singular  opinion  which  took  so  firm  a  hold  of  eastern  philosophy, 
in  respect  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil  in  this  portion  of  the 
Divine  government.  It  had  at  least  no  existence  among  them  while 
the  Israelites  were  resident  in  their  country ;  for  had  any  such  doctrine 
been  taught  by  the  priests  of  Memphis  or  Heliopolis,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  would  have  ingrafted  some  form  of  it 
upon  their  own  religious  creed.  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  appears  not  to  have  imbibed  any  notions  in 
relation  to  the  tenet  of  the  Two  Principles ;  and  the  Hebrews,  who 
contrived  to  perpetuate,  in  their  idolatrous  usages,  a  memorial  of  almost 
every  rite  which  was  practised  by  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh,  were  never 
degraded  by  the  impious  belief  that  a  rival  to  the  Almighty  had  started 
up  from  among  his  own  creatures. 

Error  of  Hyde  in  supposing  that  Zoroaster  obtained  the  germ  of  his 
doctrine  from  the  Book  of  Genesis, — The  learned  Hyde  was,  therefore, 
CTeatly  in  the  wron^  when  he  maintained  that  Zoroaster  and  his  fol- 
lowers acquired  their  first  notions  of  this  doctrine  firom  the  Book  of 
G-enesis,  and  from  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for,  till 
after  that  period,  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  writ- 
ings or  practices  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  that  they  extended  their  faith 
to  the  belief  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.^ 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  early  Magian  "belief  in  the  two  opposing 
spirits^  Oromazes  and  Areimanios, — Plutarch,  who,  of  all  the  G-reeks,  has 
written  at  the  greatest  length  on  this  subject,  attributes,  without  hesi- 
tation, to  the  Magi,  the  very  ancient  theological  hypothesis  which  has 
suggested  the  above  remarks.  Most  of  the  sages  of  other  times,  saya 
he,  were  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  gods,  whose  pursuits  and  inclin- 
ations are  quite  different ;  the  one  being  the  author  of  all  good,  the 
other  of  all  evil.  Him  that  does  good  they  call  God ;  while  to  the  other 
they  give  the  name  of  Demon.  Thus  they  were  called  by  Zoroaster, 
who  lived,  as  they  say,  five  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
denominated  the  benevolent  spirit,  Obomazes,  and  the  malignant  one, 
Areimanios.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  former  had  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  light  than  to  anything  else  that  falls  under  the  senses ;  and 
that  the  latter  could  only  be  likened  to  darkness  and  ignorance.  He 
added,  that  between  these  two  beings  a  place  was  occupied  by  one 
called  Mithres ;  on  which  account  the  Persians  still  give  to  him  the 
name  of  Mediator  or  the  intermediate  divinity.  To  the  good  spirit  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  and  blessings,  to  perform  sa- 
crifices expressive  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving ;  to  the  other,  it  was 

^  Zoroastres,  eorum  (Persarum)  |)rophcta  et  legislator,  ejosque  asseclte  Persarura 
Ka^  ox  Gcnescos  historia,  ct  ex  quotidiana  cum  captivis  Judscis  in  Persia  conTersationc, 
didiccmnt  sua  Principia  Lttcis  et  Tenebrantm^  quibas  intelligitur  Deus  et  Diabolus. 
r^oroaster,  their  propnet  and  lawriver,  and  the  Persian  Magi  his  followers,  learnt  from 
the  history  of  Genesis,  and  from  dailj  conversation  with  the  captive  Jews  in  Persia, 
their  Principle  of  Light  and  Darkness,  by  which  arc  signified  God  and  tlie  Devil. — Ed] 
Hyde,  Hist.  Rel.  Vet.  Persarum,  cap.  x\ii.  p.  292. 
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not  less  incumbent  upon  the  worshipper  to  make  suitable  offerings,  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  evil.  "  Therefore,"  says  our  author,  "having 
cut  up  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  a  certain  herb  called  Omomey  they  in- 
voke Adefif  Pluto,  and  Skoton,  Darkness;  then  the  blood  of  a  slain 
wolf  is  mixed  with  it,  and  they  take  it  away  and  cast  it  in  a  barren 
place,  whither  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  For  they  think 
that  the  gods  of  some  plants  are  good,  and  of  others  bad ;  and  some 
animals,  as  do^,  birds,  and  the  land  hedgehog,  they  adjud^  to  the  Good ; 
but  the  aquatic  to  the  Evil  one,  so  that  they  consider  him  blessed  who 
kills  most.  And,  moreover,  they  narrate  many  fables  concerning  these, 
such  as  the  one  which  I  will  relate.  They  say  that  Oromazes  was  be- 
gotten from  pure  Light,  Ahriman  from  Darkness,  and  that  these  waged 
war  between  themselves.  Oromazes  made  six  gods ;  the  first,  Benevo- 
lence, the  second.  Truth,  the  third.  Equity,  the  rest,  those  Wisdoms, Biches, 
and  that  Pleasure,  which  follow  honesty :  Ahriman  made  the  same  num- 
ber of  opposite  principles.  Then  Oromazes  tripled  his  number,  and  re- 
moved himself  as  far  rrom  the  sun  as  the  sun  is  from  the  earth ;  also  he 
ornamented  heaven  with  stars,  and  appointed  one,  Sirius,  over  the  others, 
their  keeper  and  watchman.  Eurther  he  made  twenty-four  other  gods, 
and  deposited  them  in  an  egg ;  and  the  same  number  being  made  by 
Ahriman,  they  penetrated  that  egg ;  hence  evils  are  mixed  with  good 
things.  They  look  forward  to  a  decisive  time,  when,  driven  awav  bv 
plaeue  and  famine,  Ahriman  shall  be  utterly  lost  and  abolished,  the  Earth 
made  equable  and  smooth,  one  life  and  one  state  of  all  blessed  men  exist, 
and  one  tongue  alone  be  used.  Theopompus  says  that  the  Magi  thought 
each  god  by  turns  to  overcome  the  other  every  three  thousand  years, 
and  wars  to  be  waged  between  them  for  another  three  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  they  fought,  and  each  demolished  the  other's  works : 
at  length  Pluto  was  to  be  overcome,  and  then  men  would  be  happy,  and 
no  more  die.  The  god  who  would  do  this,  they  believed  to  be  resting 
until  a  certain  time,  such  rest  not  being  long  to  the  Deity,  but  only 
just  and  necessary,  like  the  sleep  of  a  man."  ^ 

1  Herbam  enim  quandam,  vocatam  Ofiufiif  concidendo,  et  in  mortario  tandendo,  invo- 
cant  Adriv,  Ditem,  et  l^KoroVf  Tenebras  :  cum  admixto  lupi  jugulati  sanguine,  efferunt 
et  abiiciunt  in  locum  </vi|Xiov,  quo  solis  radii  non  pertingunt :  nam  et  de  Plantis  quas- 
dam  indicant  boni  Dei  esse,  et  quasdam  mali :  et  Anim^um  quaedam,  ut  canes,  aves, 
et  echinus  terrestris,  Bono ;  aquatica  Malo  adjudicant,  itaque  et  beatum  ilium  predicant 
qui  plurima  interfecerit.  Enimvero  illi  quoque  multa  de  iis  fabulosa  narrant,  cujus 
generis  est  quod  referam.  Oromazen  natimi  aiunt  ex  Luce  purissima,  Arimanium  e 
Caligine ;  eosque  bellum  inter  se  gerere.  Oromazen  fccisse  sex  Deos ;  primum  Bene- 
Yolentise,  secundum  Veritatis,  tertium  JEquitatis,  reliquos  Sapientiee,  DiTitiarum,  et 
Yoluptatis  quae  honesta  consequitur :  Arimanium  totidem  numero  his  adversos  effecisse. 
Deinde  Oromazen  sese  triplicdsse,  et  a  sole  tanto  se  interrallo  removisse  quanto  sol  e 
terra  abest ;  ac  Ccelum  steUis  decorasse,  unamque  ante  alias  tanquam  custodem  et  spe  • 
culatorem  constituisse,  Sirium.  Alios  porro  deos  viginti  quatuor  condidisse,  et  in  Oyo 
possuiss^;  ac  todidem  numero  factos  ab  Arimanio  Ovum  illud  perforasse,  hinc  mala 
bonis  esse  permixta.  Appetere  porro  fatale  tempui,  quo  necesse  sit  peste  et  fame  ab  his 
adducta,  Arimanium  ommno  perdi  et  aboleri  :  TcrrSque  sequabUi  et  plana  factd,  unam 
vitam  unamque  ciritatem  Beatorum  hominum  universorum,  unaque  lingua  utentium, 
fore.  Theopompus  ait,  de  sententia  Magorum,  vicibus  ter  mille  annorum  alterum 
Deorum  supcrare,  alterum  succumbcre  ;  et  per  alia  tria  annorum  millia  bella  inter  se 
gerere ;  pugnare,  et  alterum  alterius  opera  aemoliri  :  tandem  ASrjv,  Plutonem,  deficere, 
et  tunc  homines  fore  beatos,  neque  umoram  edentes  :  deum  porro,  qui  ista  machinetur, 
quiescere  ad  alinuod  tempos ;  non  quod  lon^m  sit  Deo,  sed  rectum  ct  mediocre  tan- 
quam hominis  aormicntis.     Plutarchus  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  cap.  xlvii«     £d.  Wytteu- 
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JEhror  of  Hyde  in  claiming  for  the  Marian  belief  the  authority  due 
only  to  the  Hebrew  belief — It  can  do  no  honour  to  the  Jewish  religion 
to  suppose,  that  such  notions  as  these  now  explained  could  have  origin* 
ated  m  its  divine  institutions.  Several  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  have  manifested  an  indiscreet  zeal  to  find,  even  in  the  grossest 
superstitions  of  the  heathen,  a  resemhlance  to  the  sacred  rites  of  our 
inspired  faith.  Justin  Martyr,  for  example,  pleases  himself  with  the 
fancy  that,  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  ot  the  rersian  god,  Mithras,  the 
pa^ns  imitated  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  After  re* 
citmg  the  words  of  institution,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  rovr* 
etrri  to  awfia  fiov  :  tout  iffTi  to  alfia  fiovy  he  adds,  bvep  Kai  iv  toXq  tov 
MiOpa  fiveTJjpioic  irapt^uKay  yiyioBai  fiifiriaafiefioi  oi  wovrjpoi  ^aifiorec  :  ori 
yap  apToc  kqi  irorrjpiov  vharoc  TiOiTai  kv  Taig  tov  fivovfxtvov  TeXeraig  fjisr* 
iwiXoyuy  Tiyuv,^  It  is  Upon  the  same  mistaken  ground  that  Dr.  Hyde 
proceeds,  when  he  claims  for  the  faith  of  the  Magians,  in  regard  to  !ra-. 
radise,  the  same  authority  which  is  due  to  that  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews.^ On  some  other  points,  he  likewise  attempts  to  identify  the 
belief  of  Christians  with  the  dfeams  of  the  Persian  Dualists,  on  prin- 
ciples which  can  hardly  meet  the  approbation  of  any  delicate  mind. 
Having  quoted  from  native  authors  a  long  account  of  the  wars  carried 
on  between  the  Two  Principles,  together  with  the  various  successes  and 
devices  of  either  Power,  ne  adds :  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  those 
writers,  collected  partly  from  the  Biblical  history,  ana  partly  from  the 
tradition  of  the  earliest  times.  And  as  to  the  above-mentioned  struggle 
between  God  and  the  devil,  we  ought  not,  says  he,  hastily  to  blame 
those  who  have  given  us  the  narrative ;  because  we  ourselves  profess 
to  believe  the  very  same  things.  •^And  there  was  a  war  in  heaven,  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels,  and  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their  nlace  found  any  more  in 
heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world."  '  These  extracts,  he 
concludes,  from  Zoroaster  and  the  Magians,  were  written  long  before 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  book  we  have  the  tradition  continued  to  our 
times,  which  was  received  from  the  oldest  of  the  patriarchs  ;  hence  we 
infer,  that  this  opinion  has  always  been  received  among  the  orthodox 
of  the  East,  and  tiiat  such  has  been  their  manner  of  speaking  concern- 
ing these  things.  The  Christian  reader  cannot  be  gratified  with  such 
conclusions  in  regard  to  his  sacred  books.  He  will  not  be  readily  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  extravagant  visions  of  Persian  writers  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  truths  of  inspiration. 

Similar  mistaken  views  respecting  the  obligations  of  Greek  philO' 
sophers  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — A  similar  folly  has  been  committed 

bach,  Oxonii,  1706.  See  also  the  "  Further  Inquiry  into  the  true  date  and  character  of 
Zoroaster  and  tne  Zendavesta,"  added  by  the  Editor  to  his  edition  of  Prideaoz's 
Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  195,  et  seq. 

*  Justini  Apobgia  Prima,  p.  97. 

'  Et  cum  talia  statucnmt  Magi  Deieohf^  quis  non  credat  tarn  hos,  quam  els  contem- 
poraneos  Judajos,  a  primis  Patriarchis  talcm  suam  paradisi  notionem  habuisse,  quamvis 
nihil  dicatur  in  Veteri  Teatamento.  [And  when  the  Magi  DetcoUs  ordain  such  thinn, 
who  but  will  believe  that  so  many  of  them  as  were  contemporary  with  the  Jews,  haa  a 
notion  of  Paradise  like  their  own  derived  from  the  first  patriarchs,  ^though  nothing  is 
said  in  the  Old  Te8tament.~£D.]     Hist.  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  22. 

'  Revelation  xii.  7 — 9. 
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with  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  especially 
of  Plato,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  number.  They  have  been  accused 
of  borrowing,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  works  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  nearly  all  the  lofty  views  and  valuable  precepts  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  pages.  Moses,  says  Justin  Martyr,  is  more 
ancient  than  all  the  writers  of  Greece :  and,  accordingly,  all  that  the 
poets  and  philosophers  have  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishmentis,  and  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  have  been  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
books  of  tne  prophets.  Influenced  by  the  same  views,  he  classes  to- 
other the  works  of  Hystaspes,  of  the  sibvl,  and  of  the  prophets  ;  stat- 
mg  that,  by  the  labour  and  instigation  of  the  bad  demons,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  had  been  denounced  against  all  who  should  be  convicted 
of  reading  them.  This,  he  adds,  was  done  with  the  intention  of  de- 
terring men  from  the  perusal  of  such  valuable  compositions,  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  in  ignorance  of  the  good  things  which  were 
there  miade  known,  and  be  more  easily  retained  in  the  condition  of 
slaves.' 

Antiquity  and  oriental  origin  of  the  doctrines  of  Dualism  proved  hy 
recent  researches  in  India, — -I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
doctrines  of  Dualism  did  not  originate  among  the  Hebrews,  and  also 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  they  were  unknown  even  to 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  that  we  must  look 
for  the  rudiments  of  that  impious  faith,  which  some  philosophizing 
Jews  attempted  to  mix  with  the  simple  truths  of  the  Mosaical  law ; 
and  which,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  were  actually  made  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  most  revolting  heresies  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
primitive  believers.^  The  antiauity  of  this  hypothesis  among  the 
oriental  philosophers  is  confirmed  more  and  more  by  the  increasing  re- 

^  Tlptapvnpoc  yap  MvatiQ  Kat  Tavrtav  rwv  Iv  'EXXiyiri  trvvypaftwv.  Kat  wavra 
69a  wtpi  dSavaaiaQ  ^vx'VCt  ^  ri/iutpwy  rwv  fura  Bavarovy  ^  OiopuiQ  oOpaviutVf  ^  ruv 
6fionMtv  BoyfiarufVt  Kai  fiXoao^i  icat  iroti^rat  i^aeaVy  irapa  ruv  irpo6firuv  ra^  d^pua^ 
Xapovrtg  Kal  votitrai  iiSvvijvTai  cat  i^fiytitravro — Kar  Ivioyiiav  ot  rutv  ^avXwv  oai' 
/Aovwv,  Bavarog  wpioBti  Kara  rwv  toq  *T9ra9frov,  ^  2i/3vXX9c»  ^  rutv  Tpo^rirwv  /3(- 
PXovQ  dvayivutncovrtitv,  6iro>c  ^^a  tov  ^ofiov  dwoirrpi^iaeiv  ivrvyxovovrac  rove  o'v* 
Opoxovc  rdtv  KaXwv  yvw<riv  Xafitiv^  abrovQ  St  BovXtvovrag  gartx^^iy*  [Moses  was 
before  all  the  Greek  writers.  Whatever  the  philosophers  and  poets  have  told  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  of  fdture  rewards  and  punishments,  ana  of  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  were  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
&c.  &c. — Ed.]     Just.  Apol.  Prima,  j).  67. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  following  observation  by  Dr.  Hyde : — Talia  etiam  sunt 
duo  Boni  et  Midi  Principia  apud  Peruvianot ;  unde  constat  eas  non  fiiisse  ita  prorsus  a 
reliquo  humane  genere  cusjunctos,  ^uin  habuerint  notitiam  Historic  creationis.  [Such 
also  are  the  two  Good  and  Bad  Prmciples  among  the  Peruvians ;  whence  it  is  certain 
they  have  not  been  so  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  but  that  they  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  creation. — Ed.] 

It  is  inoeed  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles  has  been  found 
among  a  people  so  long  and  entirely  separated  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 
But  instead  of  supposing  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "^hich, 
by  the  way,  communicates  nothing  directly  and  specifically  on  the  subject,  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  natives  of  America  had  been  seduced 
into  this  error  by  thie  same  difficulties  and  narrow  views  which  misled  the  wise  men  of 
the  East? 

^  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Manichsean  hypothesis ;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mosheim's  Eccl.  History,  vol.  i.  chap.  5. 
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searches  of  European  learning  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus.  "The  patriarchs 
who  dwelt  in  Uhaldea,*'  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "held  fieb  in  profound 
though  not  in  idolatrous  veneration ;  because,  like  their  ancient  neigh- 
bours of  Persia  and  India,  thej  thought  it  the  noblest  image  and  sym- 
bol of  God  in  nature.  Their  extensive  speculations  in  physics  also  in- 
creased that  veneration ;  they  considered  it  as  an  immeaiate  emanation 
from  God ;  they  knew  that  it  was  the  grand  agent  under  the  Deity 
in  all  the  operations  of  nature.  When  sensible  objects  and  secondary 
causes  became,  in  the  philosophy  of  succeeding  ages,  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  minute  investigation,  the  Gee  at  Piest  Cause  of  all 
became  an  object  more  distantly  remote  from  thought,  was  by  degrees 
neglected,  and  the  worship  of  Himself,  as  was  too  usual  in  the  ancient 
world,  was  transferred  to  the  symbol  that  represented  him.  After  this 
all-pervading  fire,  their  philosophy  led  the  Chaldeans  to  place  next  in 
order  that  finer,  subtle,  and  luminous  fluid  which  they  denominated  the 
SuPEAMuyDANE  LiGHT,  in  which  the  heavenly  bo(£es  floated.  This 
fluid  they  esteemed  far  less  gross  than  the  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe,  and  this  in  India  is  called  the  Aeass.  By  the  Akass  the  In- 
dians mean  a  kind  of  celestial  element,  pure,  impalpable,  unresisting, 
and  resembling  the  air  rarified  into  SBther  of  the  Stoic  philosophers. 
Next  to  the  supramundane  li^ht  ranks  the  EMPYEiEUM  ;  and  nearest 
the  earth  a  grosser  aether,  which  is  still  denominated  a  kind  of  fire,  irvp 
(taoyvovf  a  life-generating  fire,  of  which  are  formed  the  orbs  of  the  sun 
and  planets.  Of  the  first  SBthereal  light  or  fire,  which  emanates  from 
God  himself,  are  composed  the  eternal  Monad,  and  all  the  various  or- 
ders of  subordinate  deities,  i^wyaioi  Kat  a(u}yai,  that  is,  those  who  exert 
their  infiuence  and  operations  about  the  zones  of  heaven,  created  intel- 
ligent angels,  good  demons,  and  the  souls  of  men.  All  these  orders, 
the  orders  of  light  and  immateriality,  are  under  the  government  and 
direction  of  Oemuzd,  the  god  of  light  and  benevolence.  But  as  there 
are  orders  of  luminous  and  immaterial  beings,  so  there  are  those  also 
of  darkness  and  materiality.  These  consist  of  evil  demons,  and  they 
are  six  in  number.  The  first  of  these  inhabit  the  regions  more  imme- 
diately sublunary;  the  second,  the  regions  nearer  the  earth,  dark, 
stormy,  and  full  of  vapours  ;  the  third  are  those  malignant  and  unclean 
spirits  that  range  the  earth  ;  the  fourth  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  waters, 
and  agitate  with  storms  and  whirlwinds  the  gloomy  abyss  of  the  ocean ; 
the  fifth  are  subterraneous,  and  delight  to  dwell  in  caverns  and  charnel 
vaults ;  these  excite  earthquakes,  and  all  other  internal  convulsions  in 
the  bowels  of  the  harassed  globe ;  the  sixth,  lucifiigous,  and  hardly 
sensible  of  animation  or  capable  of  motion,  roam  through  the  profund- 
ities of  darkness,  and  hola  their  reign  as  it  were  in  the  very  centre 
and  bosom  of  chaos  :  all  these  obey  Ahriman  as  their  supreme  lord  and 
captain.  The  whole  of  this  hypothesis  may  he  found  in  India,  There, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  benevolent  spirits,  the  ofispriug  of  light, 
the  Soors,  possibly  so  called  from  Surya,  the  sun,,  headed  by  Brahma  or 
Veeshnu,  issuing  from  the  empyrfleum,  or  inferior  heaven  of  Eendra, 
and  animated  by  affection  or  melted  with  pity,  watching  over,  preserv- 
ing, and  protecting  the  human  race :  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  the 
dreadful  army  of  the  Assoors,  those  dark  and  perturbed  spirits  who 
tenant  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North  Pole,  drawn  up  in  terrible 
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array  under  the  Mahasoor,  or  Lucifer  of  India,  meditating  the  mo- 
lestation and  destruction  of  the  human  race,  and  showering  down  upon 
them  desolation  and  plagues."  ^ 

Statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. — That  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  Magi  originated  in  a  country  nearer  the  rising  sun  than  any  of 
the  provinces  of  Persia,  is  further  confirmed  hv  the  following  statement 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Having  described,  agreeably  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Plato,  the  worship  of  those  sages,  he  remarks  that,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  their  system  by 
Zoroaster  the  Bactrian,  who  had  acquired  his  information  from  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chaldeans.  Afterwards,  says  he,  when  Hystaspes,  the 
very  intelligent  father  of  Darius,  was  engaged  in  penetrating  the 
farthest  and  most  sequestered  parts  of  Upper  India,  he  arrived  at  a  re- 
markable solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  an  assembly  of 
Brahmins,  the  finest  geniuses  of  the  East,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  si- 
lence and  tranquillity.  Under  their  tuition  he  learned  the  principles 
of  astronomy,  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  stars,  together 
\vith  an  outline  of  the  pure  rites  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods ;  and  all  the  knowledge  that  he  obtained  in  this 
school  of  Brahminical  science,  he  communicated  to  the  priests  of  his 
own  country,  who  have  been  careful  to  perpetuate  it  in  their  several 
families,  even  till  the  present  day.^ 

Contrast  between  the  eastern  and  western  belief. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  among  the  philosophers  of  Eastern  Asia  that  the 
hypothesis  which  has  so  long  detained  the  reader  was  moulded  into  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  a  theolos:ical  system.  There  it  was  that 
the  hostile  spirit  was  nrst  clothed  with  those  qualities  of  malignity  and 
guile,  which  fitted  him  for  an  object  of  worship  as  well  as  of  terror  to 
the  ignorant  pagans  of  India  and  Persia.  Meantime,  the  more  western 
nations,  who  likewise  recognised  the  existence  of  various  orders  of  in- 
telligences, regarded  the  whole  spiritual  creation  as  the  willing  and 
obement  servants  of  the  Most  High.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  says 
Hyde,  there  was  no  name  for  the  devil,  nor  any  conception  formed  of 
such  a  being  as  impure  and  wicked ;  but  Pluto  was  neld  to  be  the 
governor  of  the  Infernal  Eegions,  honourable  enough,  who,  like  a  lictor, 
superintended  the  adjudged  punishments.  ^^Daimon  "  was  an  indifferent 
Genius,  either  eudaimon,  a  good  spirit,  or  kakodaimon,&  bad  spirit.' 

Obscurity  of  the  intimations  in  the  Books  of  Moses  respecting  the 
origin  of  eviL — But  although  these  Hebrews,  whose  fiaith  was  formed 
upon  the  writings  of  Moses,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  evil  spirit,  the 

^  Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

*  Cui  scientisB,  seculis  priscis,  multa  ex  Chaldfieorum  arcaniB,  Bactrianus  addidit  2o- 
Toastres.  Deinde  Hystaspes,  prudentissimus  Darii  pater,  qui  cum  superioris  Indie 
Becreta  fidentius  penetraret,  ad  nemorosam  quandam  venerat  solitudinem,  cujus  tran- 
quillis  silentiis  pnecelsa  Bracmanorum  ingenia  potiuntur ;  eonimque  monitu,  rationes 
mundani  motus  et  siderum,  purosque  sacrorum  ntus,  quantum  coUigere  potuit,  eruditus, 
ex  his  qusB  didicit,  aliqua  sensibtis  Ma^orum  infudit ;  que  illi,  cum  disciplinis  pnesen- 
tiendi  futura,  per  suam  quisque  progeniem,  posteris  astatibus  tradunt.  Amm.  MaroeL 
lib.  xxiii. 

3  Apud  reteres  Gnecos  nullum  extat  Diaboli  nomen,  nee  de  eo  aliijua  mala  notio  nt 
spurci  aut  nequam :  Bed  Pluto  habitus  est  Inferorum  Gubernator  satis  honorabilis,  qui 
sicut  lictor  pneest  pcenis  irroeandis.  Aat/xuiv,  Oenius  erat  indifferens,  si?e  Evtniiuavy 
sive  Kairo^ac/iwv.    Hyde,  mst.  Rel.  Vet.  Per. 
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existence  and  history  of  whom,  according  to  Warburton,  was  revealed 
to  their  descendants  during  their  thraldom  at  Babylon,  we  are  not  to 
conclude  that,  in  their  ancient  sacred  writings,  no  intimation  is  afforded 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil  in  this  world,  as  connected  with  the  malice 
and  deceit  of  the  great  enemy  of  human  happiness.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  facts  alluded  to  are  concerned,  the  Jews 
read  the  books  of  their  oldest  prophet  with  a  veil  upon  their  under- 
standings  ;  that  they  confined  their  attention  to  the  literal  record  with- 
out comprehending  its  spiritual  import  and  signification ;  and  that 
none  of  their  institutions,  whether  ritual  or  moral,  have  any  direct  and 
specific  reference  to  the  intrigues  of  diabolical  malignity  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  only  through  the  medium  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  we  can  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the  mystical  narrative, 
in  which  is  conveyed  to  us  the  history  of  human  disobedience.  It  is,  as 
Bochart  remarks,the  peculiar  office  of  the  New  Testament  to  reveal  the 
divine  truths  which  the  Old  Testament  had  veiled.  The  Jews  must  receive 
the  Gospel  before  they  shall  ever  fully  understand  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  It  is  only  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  that  thev  shall 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  facts  which  are  involved  iu 
the  character  and  agency  of  the  serpent ;  in  the  doom  which  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him  ;  and  in  the  promise  of  victory  and  revenge  shadowed 
forth  to  tne  world  under  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  her  progeny. 
That  it  hath  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  conceal  these  doctrines  and 
hopes  so  long  from  the  chosen  people,  to  whom  in  fact  they  were  origin- 
ally revealed,  is  one  of  those  aeterminations  of  Infinite  Wisdom  which 
neither  research  nor  learning  will  ever  be  able  to  fathom.* 

^  To  such  readers  as  are  disposed  to  enjoy  the  dis(^uisitions  of  deep  learning  on  a  Tcrv 
mysterious  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  serious  perusal  of  a  treatise  oy  Samuel 
Bochart,  De  Serpente  Tentatore.    His  inquiries  extend  to  the  following  points : — 

1.  Quo  fundamento  prse  aliis  terrse  animalibus  (serpens)  dicatur  astutus ;  quandoquidem 
Taria  extant  alia,  viupes,  canis,  simia,  elephas,  &c.,  qufe  eo  longe  callidiora  rideantur. 

2.  Qua  facultate  locutus  sit,  an  ex  seipso  an  ex  Diabolo.  3.  £&  dato,  quod  Diabolot 
per  eum  sit  locutus,  cur  Moses  illius  tantum  meminerit  qui  fuerit  duntaxat  Diaboli  or- 
ganum,  Diaboli  vero  ipsius,  eo  in  negotio  precipue  operantis,  nullum  prorsus  iniiciat 
mentionem.  4.  Qua  ae  causa  Satanas  animal  istud  potius  quam  aliud  quodlibct  aa  ho- 
minem  a  Deo  abducendum  preeoptdrit.  5.  Quodnam  angius  genus  ad  banc  seductioncm 
adhibuerit.     6.  Qui  factum,  ut  mulier  animal  hujuscemodi  neque  fuerit  cum  fremitu 

auadam  aversata  est  neque  aufiigerit ;  neque  etiam  stupore  quodam  fuerit  perculsa,  dum 
lum  humanas  voces  audiret  edentcm.  7.  Quare,  cum  Tentatio  ab  uno  Diabolo  pro- 
fecta  sit,  Serpens  divinam  incurrerit  maledictionem.  8.  Quomodo  hoc  maledictione 
fuerit  porcussus ;  supra  ventrem  aerpea,  comedeaque  ptdverem ;  quandoquidem  haic  ejus 
nativam  sequantur  conditionem,  non  videntur  profecto  isthaec  ipsi  ut  maiedictum  aliquod 
potuisse  accedere.  [i.  Upon  what  ground  uie  serpent  is  said  to  be  more  subtle  than 
any  other  beast  of  the  field,  when  yet  there  exist  many  others,  the  fox,  the  dog,  the 
ape,  the  elephant,  &c.,  which  seem  far  more  cunning  than  he.  2.  By  what  power  he 
spoke,  whetner  by  his  own  or  that  of  the  devil.  3.  If  it  be  said  that  the  devil  spoke  by 
him,  why  does  Moses  only  record  the  organ  of  the  devil,  and  make  not  the  slightest 
mention  of  the  devil  himself,  the  principal  operator  in  the  business.  4.  From  what 
cause  Satan  preferred  that  animal  to  any  other,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  man  away 
irom  God.  5.  What  species  of  snake  was  used  in  this  seduction.  6.  How  it  happened 
that  the  woman  was  neither  turned  away  by  fear  from  an  animal  of  this  kind,  nor  fled 
away ;  nor  even  was  struck  with  surprise  when  she  heard  him  utter  human  tones. 
7.  why,  when  the  Temptation  was  conaucted  by  a  Devil,  the  serpent  should  incur  the 
Divine  malediction.  8.  In  what  manner  this  malediction  was  inflicted,  '*upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat ;  "  when  indeed  this  seems  to  have  oeen  hia 
native  condition,  nor  does  it  appear  how  this  malediction  could  in  any  way  injure  him. 
— Ed.]     Bochorti  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  836. 
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Question  of  whether  the  Hebrews  apprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  2W- 
nity:  necessity  for  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  as  understood 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  themselves, — There  remains  only  one  topic  to  be 
considered  under  this  section,  relative  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews ;  that,  namely,  which  respects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that,  in  all  investigations  of  this  nature,  we  ought 
to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  writings  and  religious  usages  of  the 
Israelites  themselves,  as  we  find  these  recorded  in  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture ;  placing  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  very  ground 
which  they  occupied  at  the  particular  period  of  which  the  history  is  to 
be  examined.  Many  authors,  neglecting  this  indispensable  rule,  have 
had  no  difficulty  to  discover,  in  the  creed  of  the  Hebrews,  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and,  proceeding  on  the  footing  which 
they  have  thus  assumed,  they  interpret  the  writings  of  the  earliest 
ages,  upon  principles  which  were  entirely  unknown  both  to  those  who 
composed  those  writings,  and  to  those  who  were  to  read  them.  Others, 
again,  have  sought  a  basis  for  the  profoundest  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  in  the  uncertain  deductions  of  verbal  criticism  ;  drawing  from 
the  grammatical  properties  of  a  language,  which  is  no  longer  clearly 
understood,  a  system  of  belief  which  ought  to  have  for  its  authority  the 
plainest  declarations  of  inspired  truth.  To  know  what  tenets  the  He- 
brews held  at  any  particular  epoch,  we  should  have  direct  recourse  to 
the  sacred  record  of  their  faith  and  worship,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  our  learning  :  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  desirous  to  find  out  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  ordinances  which  they  were  enjoined  to  observe, 
or  of  the  langu^  which  they  were  taught  to  employ,  that  we  should 
call  in  to  our  aid  the  brighter  light  of  our  own  more  perfect  dispens- 
ation. If  we  proceed  on  any  other  principle,  we  may,  indeed,  attain 
to  a  suitable  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  object  and  purport  of  the  an- 
cient Scriptures ;  but  we  shall  not  read  them  as  the  Hebrews  read 
them  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  the  Judges ;  nor  be  able  to  limit  the 
revelation  of  Qod's  vrill  to  the  precise  boundaries  to  which,  at  that  re- 
mote period.  He  was  pleased  to  restrict  the  views  and  the  faith  of  His 
chosen  people. 

The  Hebrew  nation  at  larae  not  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  Divine 
nature  as  the  patriarchs, — Taking  these  maxims  for  our  guide  in  the 
investigation  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  probably 
arrive  at  the  foUowins  conclusion ;  namely,  that,  although  the  Hebrews 
entertained  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  the  Godhead,  they 
had  not  gained,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  those 
distinct  conceptions  which  are  supplied  by  the  G-ospel,  and  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  redemption.  But  the  reader  must  be  aware  that 
this  inference  applies  only  to  the  creed  of  the  Hebrews  considered  in 
a  national  capacity ;  for  that  the  true  doctrine  relative  to  the  Divine 
nature  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  as  well  as  to  the  inspired  teachers 
under  the  law,  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  admit  of  any  rational  doubt.  He 
who  saw  the  Bedeemer's  day  afar  oS  and  was  glad,  could  not,  we  may 
be  satisfied,  have  been  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  the  ador- 
able personage  upon  whose  mission  and  exertions  such  exalted  hopes 
were  placed.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  inspired  father  of  the 
Israelitish  tribes,  who  predicted  the  blessings  which  were  to  be  poured 
upon  the  world,  under  the  sceptre  of  Shiloh,  the  Prince  of  peace,  was 
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denied  all  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  that  Deliverer  stood  to 
the  great  Sovereign  of  the  universe.  But  if  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  institutes  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  established  by  Moses,  and  to 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  people,  as  directed  by  his  successors,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  deductions  which 
certain  authors  have  formed,  who  ascribe  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  the 
same  enlarged  views  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  which  were  after- 
wards opened  up  to  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  It  is  not  denied,  in- 
deed, that  the  terms  in  which  some  part  of  the  history  of  creation  is 
expressed,  intimate  a  plurality  in  the  Divine  nature ;  and,  moreover, 
that  there  are  several  occurrences  mentioned  in  other  portions  of  the 
Mosaical  writings  which  prove  that,  although  Jehovah  the  Lord  is  one 
G-od,  he  yet  reveals  himself  as  administering  the  government  of  this 
world  under  more  than  one  form  or  person. 

Early  Hebrew  belief  in  the  plurality  rf  the  Godhead  not  so  precise 
as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, — The  Hebrews,  at  the  very  earlj 
period  now  under  consideration,  held,  as  the  principal  article  in  their 
theological  creed,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  vouchsafed  from  time 
to  time  to  appear  in  a  bodily  shape  to  the  rulers  of  his  people,  and  even 
to  other  pious  individuals,  who  were  selected  as  the  instruments  of  his 
special  providence.  These  apparitions,  too,  as  they  differed  in  the 
number  of  visible  figures,  might  have  suggested  to  the  more  reflecting 
among  tho  Israelites,  the  main  facts  of  the  sacred  mystery,  the  fuU 
knowledge  of  which  was  reserved  for  more  enlightened  times.  It 
pleased  G-od  in  the  infancy  of  society  to  teach  by  actions  rather  than 
by  words ;  and  it  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Divine  Wisdom  to 
communicate  to  the  mther  of  the  faithful,  when  he  received  the  visit  of 
the  three  angels  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  a  scenical  representation  of  the 
most  sublime  truth  which  could  be  addressed  to  his  understanding.^ 
But  still,  as  no  verbal  revelation  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  vision, 
the  conception  of  the  grand  mystery  could  not  be  complete.  The 
number  of  angels,  again,  who  appeared  to  Lot  was  only  two.^  Jacob, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  described  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  saw  no  more  than  one.'  The  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  who 
appeared  to  Joshua  was  merely  an  individual ;  and  the  same  observ- 
ation applies  to  all  the  heavenly  messengers  whose  interpositions  in 
behalf  of  Israel  are  recorded  in  tne  Book  of  Judges.^  Prom  these  facts 
every  candid  reader  will  agree  with  the  learned  Dr.  Allix, "  that  the  Jews 
had  good  grounds  to  acknowledge  some  kind  of  plurality  in  the  Divine 
nature  ; ''  ^  but  that  their  opinions  on  this  most  profound  and  obscure 
subject,  in  the  period  between  the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  temple, 
coincided  exactly  with  those  of  the  Christian  fathers,  has  not  been 
established  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  That  the  Israelites  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity  by  slow  degrees,  and  not  till  after  they  had 
received  the  instruction  of  many  successive  ages,  is  an  opinion  which 
has  been  held  by  several  learned  divines,  and  especially  by  the  cele- 
brated Cudworth.  This  doctrine,  says  he,  was  not  communicated  to 
the  world  all  at  once,  but  insensibly  and  in  small  portions.  Even  the 
Hebrews  were  but  sparingly  informed  in  regard  to  this  mystery,  first 

'  Genesis  xviii.  i,  2.   ^  ^      '  Genesis  xix.  i.  •  Genesis  xxxii.  24. 

*  Joshua — Judges  vi.  1 1,  xiii.  3.  '  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church,  chap.  ix. 
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by  word  and  afterwards  bj  writing.  But  upon  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour all  darkness  was  dispelled,  and  the  human  race  were  clearly  and 
fully  taught  as  to  what  it  was  right  for  them  to  believe  concerning  the 
nature  of  God.* 

Opinions  of  the  ^arly  Fathers  concerning  the  divinity  and  offices  of 
Christ  under  the  Old  l&stament  dispensation, — ^The  literary  history  of 
the  Jews,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  supplies  so  few  particulars  on 
which  we  can  rely,  that  we  are  compelled  to  gather  theur  opinions  on 
theological  subjects  either  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which  some- 
times  Wowei  and  sometimes  opposed  their^doctriLe^,  or  from  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  church,  who  bestowed  much  study  and  considerable 
learning  on  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  But  in  neither 
case  is  the  channel  perfectly  pure  and  unobjectionable.  The  philo* 
Bophers  allowed  themselves  so  much  freedom  in  their  speculations,  and 
wrote,  besides,  in  a  style  so  extremely  mystical  and  obscure,  that  it 
has  become  very  difficult  to  find  out  their  real  sentiments  on  any  point 
of  theoretical  religion.  The  Christians,  again,  who  enjoyed  the  Denefit 
of  a  light  which  the  Jews  never  possessed,  discovered,  in  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  others  were  wiUins  to  ad- 
mit ;  and  gave  to  the  institutions  and  events  which  distinguisned  the 
Mosaical  economy  an  import  and  a  reference  which  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples  of  that  lawgiver  appear  never  to  have  conjectured.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  now  before  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Justin 
Martyr,  Ireuaeus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
drew  from  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  a  series  of  theological  positions 
which  were  not  revealed  to  Eli  or  Samuel.  The  learned  Fathers  now 
named,  illumined  by  the  rays  of  Divine  truth,  saw  clearly  in  the  books 
of  Moses  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Justin,  for  example, 
in  his  Disdogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  maintains  that  it  was  Christ  who 
appeared  to  Abraham  under  the  oak  at  Mamre.  '*  Attend,"  said  he  to 
his  antagonist,  "  while  I  relate  to  you  certain  facts  out  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which  are  so  plain  as  to  carry  conviction  at  the  first  hearing. 
Moses,  the  blessed  servant  of  Gt)d,  informs  us  that  God  was  seen  by 
Abraham  at  the  oak  of  Mamre,  together  with  the  two  angels  who 
attended  him ;  being  sent  for  the  punishment  of  Sodom  by  that  other 
(God)  who  always  remains  in  the  highest  heavens,  who  never  has 
been  seen  by  any  one,  who  never  has  conversed  immediately  with 
any  one,  and  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Creator  and  rarent 
of  all  things."*  Theophilus  in  like  manner  asserts,  that  it  was  the 
Son  of  God  who  conversed  with  the  first  of  human  beings  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  immediately  after  the  fall.  ''Assuming,"  says  he,  ''the 
appearance  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  he  came  into  Fara- 

^  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  toI.  i.  p.  823.    Not  haTing  the  orig^inal  at  hand,  I 
have  translated  the  abo?e  from  Mosheim*8  coition. 

'  npoorfxcre  roiyagow  olircp  /icXXw  dva/n/iviiaKHv  iwo  ruiv  iyiktv  ypa^Qv,  oifit 
ittiyfiBrivcu  Btofiiviav,  aXKa  fiovov  dKnvBtjvai.  MoMr^c  oiu  6  /laieaptoc  ttfc  invrn^ 
Btpairutv  0(ov,  /itivtv^y  6ti  i  b^tiQ  rw  Appaafi  wpoq  ry  Spvi  ry  Mafifipri  Ococ,  ffw 
roic  dfia  ahr^  iiri  rttv  Zo^o/iov  icptaiv  irtfi^Bttvi  Svo  dyyiXotg  viro  &\\ov  rov  iv  raig 
viripovpavioi^  dti  /ttvovrot,  Kai  oh^ivi  bipBivroq^  ^  biiiKftftavro^  ii  iavrov  irori,  iv 
notfirfiv  rwv  6\wv  leai  wartpa  voovfitv.  Justini  Opera,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  375. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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dise  and  had  a  conversation  with  Adam.''  ^  Tertullian  expresses  the  very 
same  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Divinity  and  offices  of  Christ  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  *'  He  who  spoke  to  Moses  was  the  Son 
of  Gtod ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  always  appeared.  It  is  the  Son  who  hath 
judged  from  the  heginning;  dashing  down  the  proud  tower  of  Bahel, 
confounding  the  tongues  of  the  impious  race  who  built  it,  punishing  the 
whole  world  vnth  a  flood  of  waters,  and  raining  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  a  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone — the  Lord  from  the  Lord. 
It  is  he  who  hath  at  all  times  descended  to  hold  converse  with  men, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  in 
vision,  in  sleep,  in  apparition,  and  in  parables,  preparing  his  way  with- 
out ceasing  from  the  very  epoch  of  Creation.  The  infinite  and  in- 
numerable things  which  he  was  to  accomplish,  he  was  ever  learning 
(from  his  Eather) ;  and  no  other  God  could  hold  intercourse  with 
mankind  upon  earth,  but  the  Word  who  was  to  be  made  flesh.* '^ 

Views  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  concerning  the  WordfOS  exemplified 
in  the  writings  of  Phito  Judceus, — To  add  to  the  strength  of  these 
testimonies,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  doctrine  to  which  they  bear 
record  was  not  first  promulgated  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord ;  but 
derived  immediately  from  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  made  known 
to  the  world  even  by  writers  of  that  nation  before  the  era  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Among  the  authors  now  alluded  to,  the  principal 
place  is  occupied  by  Fhilo  Judaeus;  who,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
character  of  Abraham,  expresses  himself  as  follows,  in  relation  to  the 
Divine  personaj^es  who  visited  the  patriarch  in  his  tent  at  Mamre  :^ 
"  The  Eather  of  all  things  is  in  the  middle,  who  in  the  sacred  writings 
is  by  his  proper  name  called  He  that  is  :  but  on  each  side  are  the 
Powers  which  are  most  ancient  and  nearest  to  Him  that  is  ;  one  of 
which  is  called  the  creative,  the  other  the  governing  power.  The 
creative  power  is  called  God,  for  by  it  He  hath  placed  ana  set  in  order 
all  things  ;  and  the  governing  power  is  called  Lord,  for  it  is  right  that 
the  Maker  should  govern  and  command  that  which  is  made.  He, 
therefore,  who  is  in  the  middle,  being  attended  by  each  of  his  Powers, 
represents  to  the  vi^ual  intellect,  sometimes  the  phantasm  of  one,  and 
sometimes  of  three."  ^    The  same  author,  in  like  manner,  asserts  that 

^  * AvaXafiPavwv  to  irpoamvov  rov  trarpo^  km  Kvpiov  ru>v  oXwv,  trapiyiviro  tie  rov 
wapaSiiaov  iv  vpofruin^  rov  Oiov,  icai  cu/xiXct  np  ASafi,    Theoph.  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  iL 

p.  lOO. 

'  Qui  ad  Mosen  lo<][uebatur  ipse  crat  Dei  filius,  qui  et  semper  vidcbatur. — Filius  est 
qui  ab  initio  judicavit,  turrem  superbissiman  clidens,  lin^uasquc  disperdens,  orbem 
totum  aquarum  yiolentia  puniens,  pluens  super  Sodomam  ct  Gomorram  ignem  et 
Bulphurem,  Dominus  a  Domino.  Ipse  enim  et  ad  humana  semper  colloquia  descendit, 
ab  Adam  usque  ad  patriarcbas  ct  prophetas,  in  visione,  in  somno,  in  speculo,  in  SBiug- 
mate,  ordinem  suum  prsBstruens  ab  initio  semper.  Quae  erat  porsecuturus  infinita, 
semper  ediscebat,  et  Dcus  in  terris  cum  hominibus  conversari  alius  non  potuit  quam 
Sermo  qui  caro  erat  futurus.     Tertull.  Adrer.  Prax.  cap.  16. 

^  JlaTTjp  fitv  roiv  6Xa>v  6  fieffoQj  6g  iv  raig  upaiQ  ypa^aiq  Kvpttp  hvofiari  KoKttrat  ^ 
*Qv.  At  ^£  Trap'  iKartpq,  irpt<r(3vrarai  Kai  tyyvrarai  rov  *Ovtoq  LvvafitiQ.  'Qv  '!/«*•' 
irociyriici;,  tf  Si  fiatnXiicii  irpoaayoptvirat,  Kat  17  /itv  Troiijrijiciy  dtoQ  :  Tauriy  yap  iwfKi 
cat  BiiKO<Tfifi<Ti  TO  vav:  tf  St  BatriXiKri  Kvpioc,  Bt/tic  yap  apx^v  xat  Kparuv  to 
irivoiriKOQ  Tov  yivouivov,  Aopv^povfKvog  ovv  o  MtffOQ  v«p*  IxaTtpaQ  TOfV  Awa/Ukn^ 
TTopexti'  ry  opaTity  oiavoia,  tot%  fuv  ivog^  toti  St  Tpiutv  ^avTa<rtav, 

The  mysticism  which  follows  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  Yoriation  in  the  number 
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the  angel  whp  guided  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  was 
the  Word,  the  first-begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  by  whom  he  directs 
and  goTems  the  whole  universe.^  "  For,  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of 
flock,  God  the  Shepherd  and  King  eovems  by  his  authority  and  law, 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  fire,  and  whatsoever  is  contained  in  them, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  things  mortal  or  divine ;  and,  still 
further,  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  the  seasons  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  revolutions  and  harmonious  movements  of  the  other  stars ; 
all  which  he  accomplishes  by  appointing  over  them  his  Word,  his 
first-begotten  Son,  wno,  as  the  deputy  of  a  great  king,  takes  upon  him- 
self the  care  of  this  sacred  flock.  For  it  is  said  in  a  certain  place.  Be- 
hold, here  I  am,  and  I  will  send  my  angel  before  thy  face  to  keep  thee 
in  the  way."  '  On  the  same  principle,  Philo  ascribes  to  the  Word  the 
ministiy  of  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  cities  of  the  plains; 
for  when  he  has  quoted  the  expression  in  Genesis,  **  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar,  and  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fire  and  brim- 
stone from  heaven,"  he  adds  the  following  remarkable  observation : — 
**  When  the  Word  of  God  arrives  in  our  earthly  abode,  he  assists  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  virtue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  to  them 
the  most  perfect  security  and  protection ;  but  sends  upon  their  ad- 
versaries an  inevitable  destruction.  'O  yap  tov  Oeov  Xoyoci  oray  tin  tq 
ytktdtt  iifjuay  trvtrrfifxa  iu^Krfrai,  roic  fcc'  apcnyc  cFvyycKCffc  xai  irpoc  itptTriv 
imucXiyovffiVf  dptiyei  icat  fiorfOttf  wc  icara^vyfiy  Kai  akynipiay  airroic  iroptitiy 
iraiTcXif.  Toic  3c  ovrcTaXocc  SXedpoy  Kcu  ^dopay  dviaroy  iwiirefjirtt,**  '  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Word  as  oeing  ''  superior  to  the  whole 
universe,  and  as  tne  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
beings  that  exist :  ^'  ifwepayut  trayroq  Koa/Jtov,  xat  irptv^vraToy,  Kai  ytyuco* 
raroy  riav  boa  ytyoyt.  He  denominates  the  same  essence,  the  **  Word 
of  God  which  made  the  world : "  Beov  Xoyov  Kofffwiroiovyra :  and  also, 
"  the  invisible,  intellectual,  divine  Word,  and  Word  of  God ;  a  super- 
celestial  star,  the  fountain  of  all  the  stars  that  give  light  to  the  earth : 
roy  doparoy  Kai  yotfroy  Otioy  \oyoy  icai  Oeov  Xoyov ;  vrrtpovpayiog  darffp, 
irijyiy  rwy  aiaOriTUfy  aorepwv."^ 

Jeioish  Meeulations  concerning  the  Trinity :  hew  far  JPhilo  toae  a 
Platoni^t. — The  treatise  on  the  "  Formation  of  the  World"  is  full  of 

of  images  or  phantasms,  cannot  be  clothed  in  an  intelligible  English  version.  The 
reader  will  therefore  make  what  he  can  of  the  Latin  translation  : — 

'*  XJnam  qnando  ezactissima  pnrgata  anima,  nee  solum  ceteram  numerorom  multitn- 
dinem,  sed  et  ricinum  nnitati  binarinm  snpergressa,  ad  illam  simplicem,  sinceram, 
nollius  omnius  indigam  ideam,  properat:  tres  yero,  quando  nondum  magnU  hiitiata 
mytteriis,  adhac  minoribut  operattir,  nee  potest  bum  qut  est,  sine  alio  per  se  solam, 
comprehendere,  sed  per  ipsius  acta,  aut  conditorem  aut  regem  omnium.  Fhilon.  Opera, 
p.  287. 

*  Exodus  xxiii.  20. 

'  ^aQatrip  yap  riya  trotfiviiVf  ytiv,  cat  v^wp,  cai  iipa,  kcu  mp,  leai  69a  Iv  rovroic 
fvra  rt  ah  Kai  Zwt,  ra  fuy  Bytfra,  ra  dt  6ua,  In  it  ohpavov  ^vffiv  Kai  r)Xiov  Kai 
eiXfjvric  xipioSovg,  km  rwy  AWwy  iktrrtpuy  TpoiraQ  rt  ah  Kai  xopctac  iyapitoyiovq, 
itfC  iroifitiy  Kai  fiaetXivQ  6  Ococ  Ay*i  Kara  iiKtiy  Kai  yofioyj  Tpoffrtitra/ityog  roy  6p9oy 
ahrov  \oyoy  irporoyoyoy  vtov,  6g  rrjv  lirifiiXeiav  ri^Q  Upac  ravrtiQ  dytXtjCi  cia  rt 
fuyaXov  pamXitag  virapxog  iiaStiirai.  Kac  yap  tlptiirat  irov,  ISov  lyu  <i/ii,  diro<rriX& 
dyytXov  fiov  mIq  vpotrwroy  aov  ro  ^vXa^at  trt  ly  ry  bii^.  Philonis  Liber  de  Agri- 
cultural p.  152,  Ed.  Colon. 

>  Philo  de  Somniis. 

^  Philo  de  Mundi  opificio,  p.  5,  Ed.  Col. 

11  2 
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similar  expressions ;  and  when  w6  call  to  mind  that  Fhilo  composed 
his  several  pieces  before  Christianity  had  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  its  clearer  doctrines  on  this  sacred  mystery,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  though,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  establish- 
ment, the  Jews  had  no  distinct  notions  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  they 
had  begun  to  speculate  on  this  profound  subject  before  their  attention 
could  have  been  called  to  it  by  the  dogmas  of  the  new  religion.  In- 
deed, Eusebius  states  most  distinctlv  that  the  Jews  were  Trinitarians, 
on  the  ground  and  authority  of  their  own  sacred  writings.  "They 
teach,"  says  he,  "  that  after  the  essence  of  God  the  universal  King, 
.which  is  without  beginning  and  unbegotten,  there  is  a  Principle  be- 
gotten of  no  other  but  the  Eather,  being  first-begotten,  and  coadjutor 
of  the  Father's  counsel,  and  representing  his  image ;  that  he  is  prior 
to  and  bears  the  ride  over  all  things  which  were  afterwards  made, 
wherefore  they  use  to  call  him  the  Image  of  God,  the  Power  of  Gtod^ 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  also  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host,  and  the  Angel  of  the  great  council : — the  ineffable 
and  infinite  power  of  the  God  of  the  universe  comprehending  all  things, 
and  the  creating  and  illuminating  power  of  the  Divine  Word  being 
second  after  the  Father.  Therefore  the  Jews  are  pleased  to  call  him 
the  true  Light  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  placed  the  third,  immediately  after  the  second  essence, — in  the 
order  of  the  moon,  which  also  itself  they  place  in  the  first  and  royal 
dignity  and  honour  of  a  primary  principle, — he  also  being  appointed  by 
the  Maker  of  the  universe,  to  be  a  cause  or  principle  oi  the  things 
which  were  afterwards  made,  I  mean  the  things  which  were  inferior 
and  wanted  assistance  from  him.  But  he  holding  the  third  place  con- 
fers on  his  inferiors  the  excellent  virtues  in  him;  but  he  received  them 
from  no  other  but  from  God  the  Word,  his  superior  aud  better ;  who, 
we  said,  was  second  to  the  supreme  and  unbegotten  nature  of  God,  the 
King  of  all,  from  whom  God  the  Word  himself  receives  and  draws  Di- 
vinity, springing  as  it  were  from  a  perpetual  fountain."^     It  must  be 

*  Mcra  rijv  dvapxov  icai  dytvvrjrov  rov  Qtov  vaftPaaiXnog  ovaiav,  rtjv  oifK  dXXe* 
X^v  ^  ffc  rov  JJaTpoQ  yiyivvrj^evriv  ApxV^  TrpoToroKov  ri  ovaav  icai  avvfpyov  rijc  tov 
Jlarpoc  /3ovX»7c,  irpog  ahrov  re  AfniKoviafJiivriv  lilaoKovai,     k.  r.  X. 

But  instead  of  copyiiig  the  Greek,  which  does  not  so  readily  suit  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon reader,  I  shall  nere  satisfy  myself  with  the  Latin  version. 

"  Ergo  post  ilium,  cujus  nee  principium  nee  ortus  ullus  est,  Dei  prsj^tentis  essen- 
tiam,  Principium  illud  statuimt  quod  nee  aliundb  quam  ex  ipso  Patri  genitum,  adeoque 
primogenitum  sit,  quodque  paterni  consilii  ac  voluntatis  adjutor,  integram  atque  perfec- 
tam  ipsius  imaginem  referat.  Hoc  porro  longo  multumque  rehus,  quee  satee  postea  sunt, 
omnihus  antecellere :  quam  ob  rem,  illud  modo  Dei  imaginem,  modo  Dei  potentiam, 
modo  Dei  sapientiam,  modo  Dei  Verhum,  imo  et  summum  Domini  exercitus  Imperato- 
rem,  et  magni  Consilii  Angelum  appellare  solent, — ut  vis  ilia  quidcm  immensa  Dei  pr»- 
potentis,  omnique  oratione  ma|or,  confertim  et  simul  uni versa  comprehendat :  tum  Pa- 
trem  consequatur  Verhi  Divini  potentia,  quje  reliqua  pariter  et  moliatur  et  illustrat, 
quam  ah  causam,  lux  vera,  et  Justitite  sol  ab  Hebraeis  nominari  consueverit.  Deinde 
post  secundam  illam  Naturam,  Limne  quasi  loco  Sancti  Spiritus  Natura  succedat,  quem 
ipsi  ^uoque  in  principe  ilia  regiaquo  hujus  universitatis  principii  dignitate  graduaue 
constituunt,  quod  ilium  etiam  rcrum  earum,  qua;  natce  postea  sunt,  hoc  est,  qua)  infeno- 
rem  in  ordinem  classemquo  conjectie,  ipsius  opo  ac  benignitat*  iudigcant,  principium 
Bummua  rerum  Architectus  omnium  esse  voluent.  Porro  sic  ille  tertium  locum  obtinens, 
diviniarum  c^uibus  abundat  facultatum  atque  virtutum  rebus  humilioribus  copiam  facit, 
ut  ipse  viciBsim  ab  altero  quod  am,  hoc  est  a  Deo  Verbo,  suas  opes  accipiat,  quem  paolo 
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acknowledged,  that  Philo  is  the  principal  Jewish  authority  to  whom 
Eusebins  appeals  for  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  he  has  given  of 
the  Hebrew  theology,  on  the  main  point  now  under  consideration. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
this  doctrine,  attempt  to  invalidate,  not  so  much  the  ground  on  which 
the  author  of  the  Evangelical  Preparation  has  established  his  infer- 
ences, as  the  commentaries  and  interpretations  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jew,  from  whose  writings  he  drew  his  most  valuable  materials.  The 
school  of  Socinus  maintains  that  Philo  was  a  Platonist;  and  conse* 
quently  that  he  received  his  Trinitarian  notions  from  the  learned  dis- 
quisitions of  the  Academy,  and  not  from  the  sacred  records  of  his  own 
people,  who  were  unacquainted  with  such  a  doctrine.  But  a  long  con- 
troversy, in  the  course  of  which  a  great  deal  of  research  and  erudition 
was  displayed,  has  not  satisfactorily  determined  this  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  and,  without  such  an  addition  to  our  historical  knowledge  as  is 
not  te  be  expected,  it  must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  whether  Philo 
owed  most  to  the  sage  of  Greece  or  to  the  inspired  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. On  a  point  which  has  exhausted  the  learning  of  Petavius, 
Leclerc,  Allix,  Elidder,  Bull,  Grotius,  Cudworth,  and  Mosneim,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  hazard  an  opinion.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  though  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that 
the  current  of  Jewish  tradition,  as  well  as  the  favourite  learning  of  the 
ages  immediately  before  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  a£fbrd  much 
countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Philo  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  speculations  which 
he  could  not  have  derived  from  the  Books  of  Moses  or  of  the  pro- 
phets.* 

Vagueness  of  the  views  of  the  Qreek  philosophers  concerning  the 
Trinity  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — It  is,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  the  notions  entertained  by  Pag^an  writers  on  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  did  not  strictly  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles.  In  an  able  work'  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Bandolph,  the  late 
bishop  of  London,  there  is  an  extract  from  a  similar  treatise  by  a  &iend 
of  his,  which  supplies  some  strong  facts  in  support  of  the  opinion  now 
stated ;  proving,  indeed,  that  till  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 

ante  secondum  a  summa  ilia  Dei  -pnepotentis,  ortuque  carente  natura  posuimos." 
Eoseb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 

Similar  oDservations  are  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  entitled 
TI«pi  TTiQ  Tov  SivTipov  oItiov  dtoXoyiaCj  "  Hebraeorum  de  Secundo  Principio  Theo- 
logia." 

^  Nulli,  qui  sine  partium  studio  PhiUmem  inspexit,  obscnrum  esse  potest,  dominari  in 
scrip tis  ejus,  philosophic  quoddam  genus,  cujus  in  sacris  antiqui  foederis  libris  nullum 
prorsus  repcnas  vestigium :  nee  vereri  Judaium  hunc,  qu8B  apud  Mosen,  divinum  Scripto- 
rem,  leguntur,  vel  facta  vel  dicta,  ex  philosophiaB  hujus  lego  interpretari  et  explicare.  Bane 
aut  animi  libertate  aut  candore  dcstitutum  oportct  esse,  qui  noc  negaverit,  atque  ex 
Mose  sacrisque  Hebrscorum  voluminibus  hausta  esse  universa,  quae  Philoni  tueri  placuit, 
contenderit.  [No  one,  who  without  partialitj  looks  into  Philo,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
a  certain  species  of  philosophy  predominates  in  his  writings,  of  which  not  a  vestige  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  law ;  nor  that  this  Jew  ventures  to  interpret 
and  explain  those  things  which  are  read  either  as  done  or  uttered  by  Moses  the  divine 
writer,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  philosophy.  He  must  assuredly  be  destitute  either 
of  liberty  of  mind  or  of  candour  wno  will  deny  this,  and  will  contend  that  all  those 
things  which  he  delights  to  behold  in  Philo,  are  derived  from  Moses  and  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Hebrews. — Ed.]    Mosh.  Noto)  in  Cud.  vol.  i.  p.  829. 
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of  OUT  era,  the  Platonic  pbilosopbers  did  not  advance  a  single  hypo- 
thesis which  recognised  the  existence  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
possessing  qualities  suitable  to  the  Divine  mind.  '^  After  all  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  disquisitions  of  many  eminent  modems  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  appears,  I  mu^  own,  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  any  of  the 
ragans  before  our  Saviour's  time,  not  excepting  even  Plato  himself, 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of 
the  later  Platonists,  indeed,  such  as  rroclus  and  Damascius,  and  before 
them  Syrianus,  Jamblichus,  and  Plotinus,  have  asserted,  as  they  often 
do  other  things,  very  hastily,  that  such  a  doctrine  was  taught  in  the  old 
Orphic  theolo^  and  mysteries,  and  from  thence  came  down  to  Py- 
thagoras and  rarmenides,  and  others  of  that  sect.  They  allege,  too, 
the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  for  much  the  same  notions,  in  the 
oracles  of  the  one  and  Hermetic  books  of  the  other ;  and  several  learned 
modems,  even  our  excellent  Cudworth  himself,  have  been  led  away  by 
these  Platonists,  who  make  a  great  show  of  parts  and  learning,  to 
ascribe  the  same  antiquity  and  extent  of  this  doctrine  among  the  hea- 
thens. But  when  you  come  to  the  proof  of  these  things,  you  have 
nothing  truly  solid  and  satisfactory ;  no  text  of  ancient  writers  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  plain  and  full  to  the  purpose ;  not  even  a  single 
fragment  of  the  old  Orphic  verses,  or  a  line  of  Pythagoras,  or  Parme- 
nides,  or  Egyptians,  or  Chaldeans,  to  the  point.  But  it  is  only  either 
something  of  recent  date  since  the  Gospel,  or  of  doubtful  authority  at 
the  best ;  or,  more  frequently,  it  is  only  what  this  or  that  modem  Pla* 
tonist  reports  or  imagines  of'^  former  times,  or  some  gloss  of  theirs  on 
the  Orphic,  or  Parmenides's  poems,  when  the  poems  themselves  show 
nothing  at  all  of  such  meanings.'* ' 

Confunan  of  the  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament, — The 
most  zealous  advocate  for  primitive  orthodoxy  must  admit  the  justness 
of  the  above  remarks.  Even  Dr.  Allix  acknowledges  the  vague  and 
inconsistent  language  which  is  used  on  this  subject  by  ancient  writers, 
and  particularly  by  the  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 
^'  After  all  that  I  have  alleged  out  of  Philo  and  the  Paraphrases,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  affirm  that  they  had  as  distinct  notions  of  tae  Trinity  as 
we  have ;  nor  do  I  deny  but  that  sometimes  they  put  a  different  con- 
struction on  the  texts  which  we  have  cited  in  proof  of  this  mystery ; 
na^,  I  own  that  their  ideas  are  often  confused  when  they  speak  of  these 
things ;  and  particularly  they  refer  that  to  the  second  Person  which 
shoiud  be  ascribed  to  the  third,  and  that  to  third  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  second;  nay  more,  I  acknowledge  that  Philo  by  the  Spirit,  in 
G^enesis  i.  2,  understands  the  wind  ;*  which  is  something  strange,  seeing 
the  Greek  interpreters,  whom  he  followed,  read  pneuma  Theou,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  not  simply  the  Spirit,  which  might  have  stood  for  wind 
here,  as  it  does  in  some  places  of  the  Old  Testament." — "  But  Philo's 
error  is  easily  accounted  for :  be  fell  into  it  by  endeavouring  to  ac- 
commodate Moses'  notions  to  the  notions  of  that  philosophy  which 
makes  four  elements  of  all  things.  And,  probably,  lor  such  a  reason, 
some  of  the  Targums  might  come  into  the  same  interpretation." — **  I 

J  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.     By  Thomas  Randolph,  D.D. 
Part  III.  p.  50—52.  2  Philo  De  Gigantibus. 
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know  Philo  expresses  his  thoughts  obscurely :  speaking  of  the  two 
Powers  of  God,  he  saith  that  the  Word  joins  these  two  Powers,  which 
he  afterwards  calls  his  principality  and  his  goodness.^^ '  '^  It  shows,  in- 
deed, that  our  author,  who  had  gathered  his  notions,  as  the  other  Jews 
did,  b^  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  together  with  their 
traditional  interpretations,  was  not  so  much  master  of  them  as  to  make 
them  always  consist  with  one  another.  Others,  perhaps,  will  say,  he 
was  not  always  consistent  with  himself;  nor  am  I  concerned  to  have  it 
granted  that  he  was  so."  ^ 

Summing  up  :  neither  Jews  nor  Oentiles  possessed  correct  notions  of 
the  Trinity  prior  to  the  Christian  era, — The  reader,  it  is  presumed,  will 
now  be  ready  to  join  with  me  in  the  conclusion  which  I  am  about  to 
draw  from  the  facts  and  reasonings  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages ; 
namely,  that  until  Christianity  was  established  in  the  world  by  the 
minisl^y  of  the  apostles,  neither  Jews  nor  heathens,  though  both  of 
them  entertained  certain  notions  about  a  plurality  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture, possessed  accurate  views  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Pythagorean  and  Platonist  tenets  concerning  the  Three  Principles^ 
probably  derived  from  the  Brahmans, — In  illustrating  the  argument 
contained  in  this  section,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  Brahminical  writers,  as  having  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  history  of  theological  opinion  among  the  posterity  of  Israel. 
But  every  scholar  is  aware  that  the  philosophers  otHindoostan  enter- 
tained, respecting  the  Divine  hypostasis,  notions  very  similar  to  those 
which  afterwards  prevailed  in  u-reece  among  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonists.  The  former  held,  as  well  as  the  latter,  that,  besides  the  to 
kv,  the  fountain  of  existence,  there  were  other  three  principles,  the  to 
ayaOov,  vovc,  and  4^x''  *  which,  under  a  somewhat  different  view,  were 
represented  as  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  S^Bva.  In 
the  several  heresies  which  were  founded  upon  the  Manichaean  hypo- 
thesis, we  have  still  remaining  some  vestiges  of  that  ancient  do^a. 
The  Marcionites,  for  instance,  taught  their  disciples  that,  in  addition 
to  the  CTeat  First  Cause  who  was  called  the  Good,  and  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple who  delighted  in  pain  and  sorrow,  there  was  a  third  Principle, 
denominated  the  Middle  One,  or  Mediator,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Just.  The  office  of  this  last  divinity  was  to  distribute 
even  awards  to  mankind,  according  to  their  several  deserts.     The  Good 

»  PhUo  de  Cherub. 

2  Allix's  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church  ag^ainst  the  Unitarians,  chap.  x.  p.  124. 

In  reference  to  the  two  Powers,  the  creative  and  the  ruling  energies,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Philo,  attended  the  'O  'Ov,  or  First  Principle,  one  of  them  being  on  each  side, 
and  He  in  the  middle,  a  curious  interpretation  is  given  of  the  13th  verse  of  the  48th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  :  '^  Mine  hand  also  huth  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my  right 
hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens :  when  I  call  unto  them  they  stand  up  together."  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Targums,  the  two  hands  are  the  $vo  SwafiuQ,  the  two  Apxai^ 
the  Oeof  and  the  lei/ptoc. 

A  similar  commentary  is  made  on  the  17th  verse  of  the  15th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
*'  Thou  shalt  brin^  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  tho 
place,  0  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  the  sanctuary,  0  Lord,  which 
thine  hands  have  established."  The  hands  here  asain  are  the  two  powers,  or  virtues, 
or  cnei^cs,  which  accompany  the  t  dyaOov ;  and  which,  agreeably  to  the  Platonic 
phraseology,  would  be  called  the  vovci  and  the  i^vx*?* 
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could  not  punish,  because  the  infliction  of  pain  was  incompatible  with 
his  nature :  the  evil  could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  discrimination  of 
human  character,  because  he  was  prone  to  vengeance ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, reserved  for  the  Just  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  with  the  strictest  equity,  and  without  any  feeling  of  compassion 
or  revenge.  To  those  who  conform  themselves  to  the  Good,  the  Mid- 
dle Principle  grants  peace ;  but  upon  such  as  obey  the  suggestions  of 
the  Evil,  the  same  inflicts  tribulation  and  anguish.  *H  ohy  Metrrj  apxv 
inrriKoovffi  ry  Aya0y  dviaiv  ZiZwai,  vnriKoovai  ^e  ry  irovrjp^  ^\i\piy  ^i^unri,^ 
The  resemblance  and  affinity  which  subsist  among  the  tenets  that  were 
held  on  this  subject,  by  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  even  in  the  most  remote 
times,  confirm  very  strongly  their  eastern  origin.  Warburton  and  his 
followers  have  attempted  to  trace  to  Egypt  the  leading  principles  which 
characterized  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  describing  the  Brahmans,  the  Magians,  ana  the  Druids,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  learned  priests  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  at 
Memphis  and  the  city  of  the  Sun.  But,  tiU  a  period  comparatively 
recent,  we  find  not  amount  the  latter  any  indication  of  the  doctrines 
which  we  are  now  examining ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  possessed  the  surest  means  of  information, 
this  whole  system  of  theistic  speculation  is  attributed  to  a  great  teacher 
in  the  East.  In  a  word,  the  more  we  shall  inquire,  the  less  room  will 
there  be  for  doubt,  that  most  of  the  notions  on  this  interesting  topic, 
which  so  long  employed  the  ingenuity  and  warmed  the  zeal  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  philosophers,  took  their  rise  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  Asia,  and  afterwaras  spread  through  the  states  of 
Babylon  and  Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  islands  of  Greece. 
A  more  extended  investigation,  therefore,  will  probably  invert  the 
opinion  of  Warburton  ;  and  prove  that  the  Egyptians,  Mam,  and 
Druids,  were  in  fact  the  offspring  of  the  Brahmans,  those  fathers  of 
mental  science,  theology,  and  literature. 

2.  Ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 

future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

JPeriod  to  which  the  inquiry  must  he  limited. — The  second  section  of 
this  chapter  has  for  its  object  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  and  belief" 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  reference  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  On  this  very  obscure 
subject,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  arrive  will,  it  is  obvious,  be 
determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  limits,  in  respect  of  times  and 
persons,  to  which  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  restrict  the  question. 
If  we  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  period  of  Moses  and  the  Judges,  and 
content  ourselves  with  ascertaining  what  was  then  the  popular  belief 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  human  being  after  death,  we  shall 
probaoly  find  that  the  congregation  of  Israel,  both  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  for  a  long  time  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land, 
had  no  such  ideas  of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  as  were  necessarily 
connected  with  the  expectation  of  reward  or  punishment.     Were  we, 

1  Hieron.  Dialog,  cont.  Marcioncm,  quoted  by  Warburton,  book  iii.  sec.  4. 
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on  the  other  hand,  to  extend  our  review  over  a  wider  field  of  sacred 
history,  and  include  the  various  events  and  revelaltions  which  filled  up 
the  space  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we 
should,  without  doubt,  discover  many  unquestionable  tokens  of  that 
sublime  faith,  which,  through  the  medium  of  rites  and  ordinances,  was 
enabled  to  realize  the  hopes  of  a  blessed  eternity. 

Belief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  neither  enforced 
in  the  Pentateuch  nor  in  Joshua  or  Judges, — At  the  very  portal  of  this 
interesting  investigation,  we  are  met  by  the  opinions  of  the  ingenious 
Warburton,  as  also  by  those  of  the  several  learned  writers  who  thought 
proper  to  oppose  the  doctrines  which  he  maintained  in  his  celebrated 
worK  on  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  But  it  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  that,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
Moses  himself  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  respect 
to  future  retribution,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of  reward  and 
punishment  in  the  unseen  world  was  not  employed  by  that  inspired 
legislator  as  the  sanction  of  his  laws,  nor  as  the  motive  of  obedience  to 
the  government  which  he  established  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
It  will  be  further  acknowledged  by  every  candid  reader,  that,  in  pe- 
rusing the  books  which  contain  the  principles  of  the  Mosaical  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  earlier  parts  of  the  civil  history  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  devised,  we  perceive  not  any  direct  statement,  nor 
even  a  single  unambiguous  allusion,  which  could,  on  the  ordinary  rules 
of  interpretation,  be  converted  into  an  argument  for  the  belief  of  a 
future  state. 

Theory  that  Moses  believed  in  a  future  state,  hut  purposely  withheld 
the  doctrine  from  the  Hebrews, — It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  the 
inspired  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews  was  himself  perfectly  well  informed 
in  relation  to  this  important  tenet,  but  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
conceal  it  from  the  mass  of  the  people. under  his  care;  and  even  that, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  record  events  which  almost  necessarily  implied 
the  belief  of  eternal  life  under  a  happier  mode  of  existence,  he  pur- 
posely abridged  the  narrative,  or  expressed  it  in  such  vague  and  general 
language  as  to  render  it  obscure.  In  the  history  of  Enoch's  transla- 
tion to  heaven,  for  example,  there  is,  says  Warburton,  so  studied  an 
obscurity,  that  several  of  the  Eabbins,  as  Aben  Ezra  and  Jarchi,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  a  future  state  in  the  Pentateuch,  interpret  this 
translation  as  only  signifying  an  immature  death.  Moses,  ne  adds, 
both  knew  and  believed  the  immortality  of  Enoch,  and  purposely  ob- 
scured the  fact  from  whence  it  might  have  been  collected.*  That  the 
divine  leader  of  the  Hebrews  concealed  from  them  a  doctrine  so  ex- 
tremely important,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  their  conduct  in  this 
world  or  their  hopes  towards  the  next,  is  a  position  which  no  reader 
vnll  admit  without  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into  the  narrative  whence 

^  Le  Clerc,  it  should  seem,  was  of  the  same  opinion: — "Mimm  est  Mosem  rem 
tantam,  si  modo  immortalem  Henochum  factum  credit,  tam  obiter,  tamgue  obscure, 
qtuui  earn  latere  vellety  perstrinxisse.  Fort^  cum  hsec  ex  antiquissimis  monumentis  exscri- 
berit,  nihil  prster  ea  ouaB  nobis  tradidit  invenit,  qnibus  abquid  adjicere  rcli^o  fiiit." 
[It  is  wonderful  that  Moses,  if  he  really  believed  Enoch  to  have  been  made  immortal, 
should  have  related  such  an  event  so  incidentally,  and  so  obscurely,  as  if  he  wished  it  to 
lie  hid.    Perhaps  when  he  copied  this  from  the  most  ancient  monuments,  ho  found  no- 
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it  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  To  withhold  from  his  people  whatever 
knowledge  he  possessed,  on  a  point  of  all  others  the  most  interesting; 
could  not  but  seem  to  betray  an  equal  want  of  feeling  and  of  honestv ; 
on  which  account,  the  greater  number  of  theologians  and  biblical  critics 
have  concluded  that,  although  Moses  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  in- 
troduce formally  into  his  system  of  government  the  powerful  sanction 
of  a  future  state,  he  might  nevertheless  give  countenance  to  the  tra- 
ditional opinions  on  this  subject,  which  are  supposed,  even  at  that  re- 
mote period,  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Israelites. 

Warhtirton^s  views  upon  the  subject. — Still  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  following  description,  extracted  from  the  pa^s  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation, does  not  in  any  degree  violate  the  truth  of  sacred  history. 
*<  We  now  advance  a  step  nirther,  and  show  that  as  Moses  did  not 
teach,  yea,  forbore  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  so  neither  had  the  ancient  Jews,  that  is  to  say,  the 
body  of  the  people,  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  proof  is  striking,  and 
scarce  to  be  resisted  by  any  party  or  profession,  but  that  of  the  system- 
maker.  The  Bible  contains  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  this  peo- 
ple, from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great  Captivity ;  not  only  the  history 
of  public  occurrences,  but  the  lives  of  pnvate  persons  of  both  sexes, 
ana  of  all  ages,  conditions,  characters,  and  complexions ;  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  virgins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  parents,  mer^ 
chants,  husbandmen.  They  are  given,  too,  in  every  circumstance  of 
life  ;  captive,  victorious,  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  in  full  security  and 
amidst  impending  dangers ;  plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired  and 
sequestered  in  the  service  of^  religion.  Together  with  their  story  we 
have  their  compositions  likewise :  in  one  place  we  hear  their  triumphal, 
in  another  their  penitential,  strains.  Here  we  have  their  exultations 
for  blessings  received ;  there,  their  deprecations  of  evil  apprehended : 
here  they  urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  contemporaries  ;  and  there, 
again,  they  treasure  up  their  prophecies  and  predictions  for  the  use  of 
posterity ;  and  on  each  denounce  the  threatenings  and  promises  of 
Heaven.  Yet  in  none  of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none 
of  these  various  casts  of  composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on 
the  motives,  or  infiuenced  by  the  prospect,  of  a  future  state  ;  or  indeed 
expressing  the  least  hopes  or  fears  or  even  common  curiosity  respect- 
ing it :  but  everything  they  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only ; 
the  good  and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  their  pursuits  and 
aversions."  * 

Agreement  of  Graves  and  others  with  Warhurton. — Dr.  Graves, 
though  opposed  to  Warhurton  on  the  general  argument,  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  agree  with  him  on  the  point  now  stated.  "  True  it  is,  the 
peculiar  purposes  of  the  divine  economy  did  not  permit  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  to  employ  it  as  the  sanction  of  his  laws,  which  were  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  immediate  extraordinary  Providence,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  allowed  to  promulgate  it  so  plainly  as  to  make  it  a  direct 
article  of  the  popular  creed ;  but  it  was  intimated  with  sufiScient  clear- 
thing  except  what  he  has  delivered  to  us,  which  it  was  his  religion  to  add.— Ed.]  Vid. 
Com.  in  Gen.  v.  24. 
^  Dirine  Legation,  book  vi.  section  6. 
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ness  to  be  discemible  to  minds  of  a  superior  class,  capable  of  reflection, 
and  adapted  to  rise  to  greater  heights  of  piety.* *^  A  later  author,  who 
likewise  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  inferences  of  the  Divine  Legation, 
finds  himself  also  compelled  to  admit,  that  "  the  information  given  to 
the  ancient  believers  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  though  they  had 
occasionally  plainer  intimations  on  the  subject  superadded  to  their  typi- 
cal institutions,  was  certainly  in  its  best  form  defective  and  obscure. 
But  it  was  suited  to  the  dispensation  under  which  they  lived,  and  was 
sufficiently  understood  to  answer  the  purposes  of  practical  religion."^ 

Docfrme  of  future  retoards  and  punishments  certainly  not  known  iin- 
til  a  later  period, — No  position  in  theology,  indeed,  is  more  unques- 
tionable than  that  now  under  consideration ;  for,  assuredly,  if  we  re- 
strict our  inquiries  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  take  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writer  in  its  direct  and  literal  signification,  we  shall  not  find 
the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment  among  the  institutes  of 
Moses ;  nay,  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  him,  to  illustrate  or  enforce 
the  moral  precepts  which  he  founded  upon  his  ritual  ordinances.  For 
a  sanction  to  his  laws  he  trusted  entu-ely  to  the  special  providence 
under  which  the  Israelites  were  placed :  and,  as  this  peculiar  adminis- 
tration continued  many  years  after  the  people  took  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  ordinary  motives  whicn  induce  men  to  follow  virtue 
and  flee  from  crime  were  neither  revealed  nor  applied  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  It  was  not  till  a  period  considerably  later,  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  fully  comprehended  by  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
The  prophets,  by  means  of  a  reflected  light,  were  enabled  to  perceive 
that  their  ancient  law  had  a  spiritual  import ;  and  that  the  figures  in 
it,  which  alone  were  seen  by  the  carnal  eye  of  their  forefathers,  bore  a 

clear  reference  to  things  which  were  not  seen  and  eternal.' 

« 

^  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.  By  the  Bev.  Richard 
Graves,  D.D. 

^  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations.  By  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart. 

>  In  tota  Lege  Mosaica  nullum  vita  setemse  prsBmium,  ac  ne  eetemi  quidem  pnemii 
indicium  vel  vettiffium  extat :  quodquod  nunc  Judsei  multum  de  futuro  seculo,  de  resur- 
rectione  mortuonun,  de  vita  aetema  loquantur,  et  ex  Legis  verbis  ea  extorquere  potius 

3 nam  ostendere  conentur,  ne  Legem  Mosis  imperfectam  esse  cogantur  agnoscere  cum  Sad- 
ucseis ;  quos  olim  (et,  uti  observe  ex  scriptis  Rabbinorum,  hodieque)  vitam  futuri  seculi 
Lege  Mosis  nee  promitti  nee  contineri  aoftrmasse,  quum  tamen  Judaei  esscnt,  certissi- 
mum  est.    Nempe  non  nisi  per  Cabalam  sive  Traditionem,  quam  illi  in  universum  re- 

J'iciebant,  opinionem  sive  fidem  illam  irrepsisse  asserebont.  £t  sane  opinionum,  quae  inter 
radffios  erat,  circa  vitam  futuri  seculi  discrepantia,  arguit  promusiones  Lege  factaa 
tales  esse,  ut  ex  iis  certi  quod  de  vita  futuri  seculi  non  possit  coUi^.  Quod  et  ServatcHr 
noster  non  obscur^  innuit,  cum  resurrectionem  mortuorum  colligit,  Matt,  xxii.,  non  ex 
promisso  aliquo  L^  addito,  sed  ex  generali  tantum  illo  promisso  Dei,  quo  se  Deum 
Abrahami,  Isaaci,  et  Jacobi  futurum  spoponderat :  qoie  tamen  ilia  collectio  magis  niti- 
tor  cognitione  intentionis  divinsB  sub  generalibus  istis  verbis  occultatas  aut  comprehensie, 
de  qua  Christo  ccrto  constabat,  quam  necessaria  consequentia,  sive  verborum  vi  ac  vir- 
tute  manifest^,  qualis  nunc  et  in  verbis  Novi  Testamenti,  ubi  vita  aetema  et  resurrectio 
mortuorum  proram  et  puppim  faciunt  totius  religionis  Christianse,  et  tam  clard  ac  di- 
sertd  promittuntur  ut  ne  hiscere  quidem  contra  quis  possit.  [In  the  whole  Mosaic  law 
there  does  not  exist  any  indication  or  vestige  of  tne  reward  of  eternal  life,  nor  indeed  of 
any  eternal  reward ;  although  the  Jews  now  speak  much  of  a  future  state,  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  of  eternal  life,  and  endeavour  to  extort  rather  than  to  show  these 
things  from  the  wovds  of  their  law,  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it 
Imperfect,  with  the  Saddocees,  who  formerly  (and,  as  I  observe  from  the  writings  of  the 
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Views  of  Bishop  Bull  upon  the  suhjecf. — The  view  which  is  here 
given  of  the  ancient  economy  is  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  our  best 
commentators.  If  it  be  asked,  says  Bishop  Bull,  whether  there  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  any  promise  of  eternal  life,  I  reply  in  the  words  of 
Augustine,  "  that  we  should  begin  by  defining  what  we  mean  by  the  Old 
Testament ;  for  the  words  may  be  applied  either  to  the  covenant  which 
was  made  at  Mount  Sinai,  or  to  all  the  writings  which  are  contained 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets.  If  the  Old 
Testament  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  granted,  that 
there  are  in  it  some  not  obscure  indications  of  a  future  life,  particularly 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel ;  although,  even  in  these, 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  scarcely  even  then,  that  we  can 
discover  any  clear  and  distinct  promise  of  eternal  life.  But  these, 
whatever  they  were,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  preludes  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Gospel  revelation,  and  not  as  belonging  to  the  Law.  Yot 
the  Law,  so  far  as  we  are  to  consider  the  disputations  which  the  apos- 
tle had  with  the  Jews,  properly  means  the  covenant  which  was  entered 
into  at  Sinai,  as  will  appear  from  Galatians  iv.  24 :  and  the  promises 
of  that  law  respected  this  earth,  and  this  earth  only,  as  ma^  be  seen 
Exodus  xxiii.  25,  26;  Leviticus  xxvi.  3  ;  and  Deuteronomy  vii.  12,  13, 
and  xviii.  2.  K  any  person  entertain  a  different  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  him  point  out  the  place  where  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
exists ;  which  1  declare  to  be  certainly  impossible.*'  After  quoting  and 
commenting  upon  the  promise  made  to  the  Israelites,  I  will  be  thy 
Gk)d  and  will  bless  you,  he  proceeds,  "  That  eternal  life  was  compre- 
hended in  the  Divine  intention  when  he  pronounced  these  words,  is 
manifest  from  the  interpretation  of  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles. 
Matt.  xxii.  3iy  32  ;  Heb.  xi.  16.  But  these  inferences  cannot  authorize 
us  to  assert  that  eternal  life  was  promised  in  the  Mosaical  covenant. 
For,  first,  all  promises,  and  particularly  such  as  are  annexed  to  a  cove- 
nant, ought  to  be  clear  ana  distinct,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
easily  understood  by  both  the  contracting  parties.  But  the  promises 
here  are  at  once  typical,  and  expressed  in  such  general  terms,  that, 
without  an  interpretation  drawn  from  some  other  quarter,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  understand  them  in  the  sense  which  they  pro- 
fess to  bear.  In  a  word,  the  Law,  when  viewed  carnally  and  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  neither  accomplished  spiritual  righteousness,  nor 

Babbin8,  still)  affirm  that  a  future  state  of  existence  is  neither  promised  nor  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  yet  the  Jews  hold  most  certain.  They  (the  Sadducces)  asserted 
that  this  opinion  or  faith  only  crept  in  with  the  Cahala  or  Tradition,  which  they  reject 
altogether.  And  certainly  the  mfference  of  opinion  which  existed  among  the  Jews 
about  the  life  in  a  future  state,  argues  that  the  promises  of  the  Law  were  made  in  such 
a  manner  that  nothing  certain  about  it  could  be  collected  from  them.  Which  also  our 
Saviour  intimates  not  obscurely,  when  he  proves  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Mat- 
thew xxii.),  not  from  any  promise  attached  to  the  Law,  but  from  that  general  promise 
of  God,  in  which  he  had  avouched  himself  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  ana  Jacob. 
The  proof,  too,  displays  more  clearly  that  knowledge  of  the  divine  intention  concealed 
under  or  comprehenaed  in  those  words,  which  might  manifest  him  to  be  the  true 
Christ,  than  any  necessary  consequence  or  manifest  force  and  virtue  of  the  words,  such 
as  exists  now  in  the  New  Testament,  where  eternal  life  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
are  made  the  prow  and  the  poop  of  the  whole  Christian  religion,  and  so  clearly  and 
eloquently  promised,  that  no  one  can  even  mutter  anything  to  the  contrary. — Ep.l 
Just.  Theol.  Ub.  iu.  sect.  1—3. 
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promised  eternal  life :  viewed  spiritnallj,  indeed,  it  was  the  very  gospel 
Itself."  1 

The  belief  began  to  germinate  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mebrew 
monarchy. — All  divines  are  accordingly  agreed  that,  upon  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  re^  government  among  the  Hebrews,  the  notions 
of  immortality,  which  had  only  floated  down  the  stream  of  time,  began  to 
settle  and  expand,  and  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  religious  system 
at  once  more  reasonable  and  sublime.  Then  did  the  children  of  Israel 
learn  to  perceive,  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  translation  of  Enoch, 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  vision  of  Jacob,  and  indeed  in  the  general  tenor 
and  aspect  of  the  Levitical  institution,  there  were  shadowed  forth  the 
principles  of  a  purer  faith,  and  an  outline  of  the  more  exalted  doctrines 
which  respect  eternal  life.^  But  these  clearer  views  belong  not  to  the 
ancient  period,  the  history  of  which  is  my  peculiar  province.  We  are 
not  supplied  with  any  evidence  that  the  Hebrew  people,  during  the 
government  of  the  Judges,  cherished  even  the  most  mstant  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  still  more 
important  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment.     Moses,  as  has 

^  Queritor  an  in  Yeteri  Testamento  nullum  omnino  extet  vitsB  eBtemn  promissum  ? 
Be  eo  enim  a  nonnullis  dubitatur.  Huio  qusBstioni  optime  mihi  videtur  respondere 
Augustinus,  distin^ens  nomen  VeteriB  Testamenti :  nam  eo  intclli|[i,  ait,  aut  pactum 
illud  quod  in  Monte  Sinai  factum  est,  aut  omnia  qua  in  Mose,  Hagiographis,  ac  Pro- 
phetis  continentur.  Si  Vetus  Testamentum  postenori  sensu  accipiatur,  concedi  foraitan 
possit,  esse  in  eo  nonnulla  ftiturse  vitee  non  ooscura  indicia ;  praesertim  in  libro  Psalmo* 
rum,  Daniele,  et  Ezekiele ;  ouanquam  vel  in  his  libris  clarum  ac  disertum  soterns  rita 
promissum  yix  ac  ne  yix  quiaem  reperiafl.  Sed  haec  qualiacunque  erant,  non  erant  nisi 
preludia  et  anticipationes  gratis  Evanzelics  \  ad  Legem  non  pertinebant.  Lex  enim 
quatcnus  ab  Apostolo  in  suis  cum  Juoseis  disputationibus  consideratur,  pro{)rie  desig- 
nat  pactum  in  Sinai  factum.  Vide  Gral.  iv.  22.  Illud  autem  promissa  habuit  terrena, 
et  terrena  tantum,  ut  videre  est,  Exod.  xxiii.  25^  26 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  23  ;  Deut.  rii.  12,  i^, 
and  xTiii.  2,  &c.  Si  quis  contra  sentiat,  ejus  est  locum  dare,  ubi  stemee  yitse  promissio 
extat ;  gtiod  certe  impottibiU  ett. — Sub  his  autem  verbis  (Ego  ero  Deus  tuus,  &c.)  Dei 
intentione  comprehensam  fuisse  vitam  aetemam,  ex  interpretatione  ipsius  Christi  ejusque 
Apostolorum  manifestum  est.  Vide  Mutt.  xxii. ;  Heb.  xi.  16,  &c.  Verum  h»c  non 
sufficiunt,  ut  dicamus,  yitam  stemam  in  Fcedere  Mosaico  promissam  fuisse.  ^  Nam  pri- 
me, promissa,  prssertim  Foederi  annexa,  debent  esse  clara  ac  diserta,  et  ejusmodi,  ut 
ab  utraque  parte  stipulsmte  intelligi  possint.  Promissa  autem  hsc  typica  et  generalia, 
non  addita  aliunde  interpretatione,  pene  impossibile  erat  ut  quis  isto  sensu  intelli^rit. 
Yerbo  dicam :  Lex  camaliter  et  secundum  literam  spectata  nee  spiritualem  justitiam 
exegit,  nee  vitam  stemam  promisit;  spiritualiter  vero  considerata,  erat  ipsissimum 
Evangelium. — Bulli  Opera.  Harm.  Apost.  Diss.  Posterior,  cap.  x.  sect.  8,  p.  72.  Editio 

1703- 
'  Warburton  obserres,  "  As  my  position  is,  that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish' 

ment  wu  not  taught  in  the  Mosaic  dispensationy  all  texts  brought  to  prove  the  know- 
ledge after  the  time  of  David  are  as  impertinent  as  the  rest.  For  what  was  known  from 
this  time  could  not  supply  the  want  of  what  was  unknown  for  so  many  ages  before." — 
Divine  Legaiiony  Book  v.  sect.  i.  '^  That  from  Moses  and  the  prophets  together  a  future 
state  might  be  collected,  is  a  proposition  I  have  no  occasion  to  oppose.  For  when  the 
prophets  are  joined  to  Moses,  and  have  explained  the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Law, 
and  developea  the  hidden  sense  of  it,  I  may  well  allow  that  from  both  together  a  learned 
Pharisee  might  collect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  without  receding  one  tittle  from  my 
argument." — Divine  Legation^  Book  vi.  sect.  4.  "  Having  shown  that  by  the  faitn 
here  said  to  be  so  extensive  among  the  Jewish  people,  is  meant/aitA  in  those  promises  of 
God  which  related  to  their  own  dispensation^  all  tne  weight  of  this  objection  is  removed. 
For  as  the  promises  seen  afar  off  and  believed  and  embracedf  which  ^ve  the  prospect 
of  a  better  country^  tiiat  is,  a  heavenly ^  these  are  confined  to  the  patriarchs  and  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  people.  And  that  they  had  this  distant  prospect,  I  am  as  much  concerned 
to  prove  as  my  adversaries  themselves." — Divine  Legation^  as  above. 
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been  remarked  hj  the  learned  Qrotius,  promised  to  the  Israelites 
nothing  besides  the  good  things  of  the  pvesent  life ;  a  fruitful  soi], 
abundance  of  food,  victory  oyer  their  enemies,  a  long  life  and  health, 
and  children  destined  to  survive  them.  For,  says  he,  if  there  be  any- 
thing more  than  I  have  now  mentioned,  it  is  concealed  in  darimeai, 
and  must  be  drawn  forth  by  deep  and  difficult  ratiocination.' 

Frobability  however  that  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  the  Judgee  W0r0 
avoare  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — The  Hebrews,  it  is  very  certain, 
acted  upon  the  views  here  described  by  Qrotius,  during  several  bun* 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  their  divine  legislator ;  seeking  no  other 
evidence  that  they  were  under  the  special  j^rotection  of  Heaven  besides 
abundance  in  their  harvests  and  success  m  their  wars.  But  though 
the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment  was  at  no  time  made  the 
sanction  of  the  Mosaical  economv,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Israelites, 
even  at  the  early  period  of  which  the  history  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  had  not  some  knowledge  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  the 
soul,  as  well  as  of  a  separate  state  of  existence,  in  which  the  thinking 
principle  exercised  its  powers  independently  of  the  body.  That  they 
possessed  such  knowledge  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  firet,  from 
their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  where  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
maintained  as  the  principal  basis  of  a  theological  system ;  and,  tecondlf, 
from  the  language  which  we  find  employed  in  the  Pentateuch,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  man  after  death. 

(i.)  The  Hebrews  must  have  derived  such  hnowUdge  fro^  the 
Egyptians :  nature  of  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
— As  to  the  tenet  now  mentioned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  held 
in  Egypt  at  a  period  considerably  more  ancient  than  the  descent  of 
Jacob  with  his  family  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.  Herodotus 
assures  us,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  of  mankind  who  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality.  They  believe,  says  he,  that  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul  immeoiately  enters  some  other 
animal,  and  that,  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species  of  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a 
human  body.  They  affirm  that  it  undergoes  all  these  changes  in  the 
space  of  three  thousand  years.^  Diodorus  Siculus  countenances  the 
same  opinion ;  and  almost  every  writer  on  eastern  antiquities  has  at- 
tributed to  the  belief  that  the  soul  exists  afler  death,  and  is  destined 
to  reoccupy  the  mortal  frame  with  which  it  was  originally  connected, 
the  great  pains  and  expense  which  were  bestowed  by  the  people  of 
Egypt  on  tne  preservation  of  their  dead  bodies.  In  that  country  mum- 
mies were  embalmed  and  pyramids  were  constructed  to  preserve  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  the  specified  period  of  three  thou- 
sand years.'  The  Egyptians,  says  Warburton,  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first  who 

•  1  Moses  in  Beligionis  JudaicaB  institatione,  si  diserta  Le^  respicimns,  nihil  promisit 
supra  hujus  vits  bona,  terram  uberem,  penum  copiosum,  Tictoriam  de  hostibus,  longam 
et  valentem  senectutcm,  posteros  cum  bona  spe  superstites.  Nam  si  quod  est  ultra,  in 
umbris  obtegitur,  aut  sapienti  et  difficili  ratiocinatione  colligendum  est. 

'  npuroi  de  cai  rovcc  rov  \oyov  AiyvTrrioi  tiffi  ol  tiirovrsg,  «i»c  &v9pt»irov  ^vxV 
AOavarog  tirri.  Tov  ataftarag  it  Kara^Bivovrog  Ig  aWo  («5ov  a/ci  yivofuvov  iffivirmt, 
— Herod.  Euterpe,  123. 

'  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliot.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  90—92  ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 
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taught  that  the  soul  survived  the  body  and  was  immortal.  Not,  like 
the  Greek  sophists,  for  speculation,  but  for  a  support  to  their  practical 
doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment;  and  everything  being  done  in 
Egypt  for  the  sake  df  societv,  a  future  state  was  enforced  to  secure  the 

§eneral  doctrine  of  a  providence.  But  still  there  would  remain  great 
ifficulties  concerning  "  the  origin  of  evil,'*  which  seemed  to  affect  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  And  it  was  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
society  that  there  was  a  Divine  Providence,  unless  that  Providence  was 
understood  to  be  perfectly  good  and  just.  Some  solution  therefore 
was  to  be  given ;  and  a  better  could  not  well  be  found  than  the  notion 
of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  without  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  luerocles,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  Justified. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  the  soul  is  older 
than  the  body :  so  having  taught  before  that  the  soul  was  eternal,  a 
parte  post,  and  now  that  it  had  an  existence  before  it  came  into  the 
Dody,  the  Greeks,  to  give  a  rounding  to  their  system,  taught,  as  the 
foundation  of  its  preexistence,  that  it  was  eternal,  too,  a  parte  ante. 
This  is  no  precarious  conjecture ;  for  Suidas,  afber  having  told  us  that 
Pherecydes  had  no  master,  but  struck  everything  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  adds,  "  that  he  had  procured  certain  secret  Phoenician  books." 
Now  we  know  from  Eusebius's  account  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  the 
famous  fragment  there  preserved,  that  these  secret  Phoenician  books 
contained  the  Egyptian  wisdom  and  learning.' 

Antiquity  of  the  belief  amongst  the  EgtfptianM. — If  any  connection  is 
to  be  traced  between  the  funeral  cares  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  be- 
lief in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that,  before  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  philosophers  of  the 
Nile  cultivated  the  doctrine  of  immortality.     That  such  a  connection 
did  subsist  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Diodorus  Siculus  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  and  of  the   adjacent  country.      These 
people,  he  assures  us,  regarded  the  term  of  human  life  as  bounded  by 
very  narrow  limits,  and,  therefore,  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
leave  behind  them  a  high  reputation  for  virtue.     On  this  principle 
they  called  the  dwellings  of  tne  living  by  the  name  of  tents,  because 
they  were  to   occupy  them   only  a  very  short  time,   whereas   they 
denominated  the  sepulchres  of  the   dead  eternal  mansions,  because 
they  were  to  pass  an  infinite  age  with  the  gods  below.     For  the  same 
reasou  they  were  little  solicitous  about  the  structure  of  their  houses ; 
whilst  upon  their  tombs  they  lavished  the  utmost  care  and  expense.' 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  work  by  any  profane  author  extends  so  far 
back,  nor  affords  any  certain  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
which  has  just  been  stated.     Pythagoras  himself,  who  travelled  into 
Egypt,  in  order  to  acquire  the  science,  and  to  obtain  some  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  mysteries,  which  had  already  given  celebrity  to  the 
priesthood  of  that  country,  must  be  viewed  as  a  modem  when  com- 

^  Diyine  Legation,  book  iii.  sect.  4. 

'  Ol  yap  iyx*^P^oi  top  fitv  h  Tat  (yv  xpovov  tbrikri  iravrfXwc  tlvai  vofuZovtn,  rov 
Bt  fUTa  rrfv  rtXtvrtiv  di  dptrriv  fivTifiovivOfi<rofiivoi,  wtpi  7r\tt<rrov  iroiowrai.  Kat 
Tag  fuv  Tuv  Zutvriav  o/iri}<r(((  KaraXvffttQ  6i^ofiaZov9tv,  wc  6\iyoy  XP^^^K  ^^  Tavraig 
oUovu  Ttav  i7/i<tf V,  TOVQ  Bt  TUV  rtTtXtvKtirfov  rai^v^  didtovg  oueovQ  xpovayogivovfnvy  wc 
f V  aBov  iia  TiXouvrutv  rov  dirfipov  aiutva.  Aiowtp  rStv  ufv  Kara  toq  Oijuac  KaratrKtV' 
iitv  iiTTov  ^povriZowrt,    Diod.  oicnlus,  lib.  i,  cap.  51.    Edit.  Bipont,  1793. 
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pared  to  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  opinions  now  under  considera- 
tion. He  made  nis  appearance  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tar^uinius 
Superbus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  about  six  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  ^  so  that,  prior  to  the  rise  of  philosophy  in 
Greece,  there  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Joseph  (whose  body  was 
embalmed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians)  not  less  than  a  thousand 
years.  On  a  question,  then,  which  refers  to  a  period  so  very  remote, 
we  must  not  decide  with  haste  or  confidence.  Deprived  of  nearly  all 
the  light  which  belongs  to  contemporaneous  history,  we  cannot  satis- 
factonly  determine  what  the  sages  of  On  taught  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  soul  and  its  condition  after  death.  But  as  we  are 
assured  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
very  slow  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  foreign  countries,  and  changed 
their  own  religious  opinions  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  we  may,  per- 
haps, venture  to  conclude  that  the  tenets  which  they  held  when  they 
were  visited  by  the  philosopher  of  Samos,  had  descended  to  them 
through  a  long  line  of  progenitors.  This  conjecture,  too,  receives  no 
small  countenance  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  several  ages  which  fill 
up  the  long  space  from  Moses  to  Pythagoras,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
sustained  no  such  shock  either  from  war  or  internal  commotion,  as  was 
likely  to  introduce  into  science  and  theology  any  material  innovation, 
at  least  in  point  of  principle.  If,  therefore,  we  may  be  allowed,  from 
the  doctrines  which  were  imported  into  Italy  and  Q-reece  in  the  days 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  to  form  a  judgment  in  respect  to  those  which 
were  propagated  in  Egypt  prior  to  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites  under 
Moses,  we  shall  find  ourselves  necessarily  drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  did  in  fact  entertain  certain  obscure  opinions 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. 

Connection  between  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  and  the  belief  in 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. — In  a  word,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was  already 
introduced  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  hence,  as  they  believed  that  the 
soul  was  imperisnable,  ana  destined  to  exist  to  all  eternity,  they  were 
taught  to  regulate  their  actions  upon  a  reference  to  the  favour  or  dis- 
approbation of  the  immortal  gods.  It  is  proved  by  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  this  doctrine  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from 
^gypt ;  and  also  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  the  latter 
country  from  the  most  ancient  times.  That  Pythagoras  found  it  there 
as  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  sacred  schools,  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one  who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  oriental  antiquities ; 
and  that  it  made  part  of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is 
rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
system  which  he  instituted  among  the  Hebrews.  But  a  little  inquiry 
into  this  important  subject  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  instead  of  inaustriously  concealing  from  his 
people  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  did 
not  himself  possess  those  clear  views  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  man 
after  death,  upon  which  alone  the  doctrine  of  retribution  could  have 
been  satisfactorily  established  among  the  sons  •f  Jacob.     It  is,  no 

'  Cum,  Superbo  re^nante,  in  Italiam  yenisset,  &c.     [When,  Superbus  reigning,  ho 
came  into  Italy.— £0^)    Cicero,  Tusc.  Dispu'.  lib.  i.  c.  16. 
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-doubt,  the  opinion  of  many  learned  writers,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt 
introduced  into  their  religious  creed  the  tenet  of  the  metempsychosis, 
as  a  basis  on  which  they  might  found  the  practical  belief  and  defence 
of  a  Divine  Providence.  As  their  general  nypothesis  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  led  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  after  death  the 
thinking  principle  returned  to  the  great  Spirit  whence  it  had  proceeded, 
and  was  to  be  absorbed  for  ever  in  its  boundless  essence ;  they  per^ 
ceived  that,  on  this  narrow  ground,  there  was  no  room  for  establishing 
the  important  doctrine  which  teaches  men  that  the  sins  which  they  oom« 
mit  in  the  present  world  shall  be  visited  upon  them  in  the  world  to 
come.  To  obviate  this  main  disadvantage,  the  priests  and  lawgivers 
found  it  necessary  to  ingraf)^  upon  their  original  faith  the  subordinate 
tenet  of  the  metempsychosis  ;  which  was  meant  to  convey  to  the  people 
the  unquestionable  assurance  that,  according  to  their  habits  and  in- 
clinations in  the  actual  state  of  existence  through  which  they  were 
passing,  their  souls  would  be  condemned  to  occupy  the  bodies  of  ani*- 
mals  more  or  less  polluted ;  until,  after  a  series  of  transmigrations,  they 
should  be  fitted  to  enjoy  everlasting  blessedness  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  The  soul,  said  they,  must  shift  and  change  its  habit* 
ation,  so  that  the  coward  will  be  ignominiously  thrust  into  the  body  of 
a  woman ;  the  murderer  imprisoned  within  the  fur  of  a  wild  beast ; 
the  lascivious  condemned  to  animate  a  boar  or  a  goat ;  the  vain  and 
inconstant  will  be  changed  into  birds ;  and  the  slothful  and  ignorant 
into  animals  which  inhabit  the  waters.  The  dispensation  of  afi  these 
things  is  committed  to  Nemesis,  the  avenger,  together  with  the  infernal 
furies  her  assessors  and  the  inspectors  of  human  action,  to  whom  God, 
the  sovereign  Locd  of  all  things,  has  committed  the  government  of  the 
world.^  But  this,  it  is  acknowledged,  was  a  mere  popular  accommoda- 
tion of  their  more  general  doctrine,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  Soul  of  the  world, — ^the  fountain  of  all  existence 
spiritual  and  corporeal.  The  belief  of  the  metempsychosis,  in  short, 
was  esteemed  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  as  connected  with 
the  expectation  of  future  reward  and  punishment.  For,  says  Timseus, 
as  we  sometimes  cure  the  body  with  unwholesome  remedies,  when  such 
as  are  most  wholesome  ha^e  no  effect,  so  we  restrain  those  minds  by 
faUe  relations,  which  will  not  be  persuaded  by  the  truth.  There  is  a 
necessity,  therefore,  of  instilling  the  dread  of  those  torments,  the  belief 
of  whicn  we  have  derived  from  foreign  countries.^ 

Distinction  hetvoeen  the  moral  and  the  physical  metempsychosis. — The 
remarks  just  made  apply,  indeed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  as  adopted  hj  Pythagoras,  and  taught  by  him 
to  the  philosophers  of  Greece ;  for  it  seemsi  clearly  established  that 
almost  all  the  disciples  of  this  celebrated  master,  including  even  Plato 
himself,  afterwards  drew  from  his  principles  such  inferences  as  were 
utterly  subversive  of  all  moral  qualities  in  the  divine  government.     It 

^  Tmv  fuv  ^(iXfiii/  Iq  ywaiffca  axavta.  Tuv  it  /fuzt^ovuiv,  kg  Oripuav  ftiauaTa.  Aa- 
yvutv  St  ig  trvuiv  i/j  Kairpw  fiop^ag.  Kovfutv  dt  xai  ^criiupiiiy,  Iq  wrrivutv  afpo^ro^v, 
dpytav  St  Kai  dirpaKnav  afiaOtav  rt  cat  dvoiirwv  Ig  top  tuv  Ivvipiav  iitav'  c.  r.  X. 
TimaDus  Jjocrus  De  Anima  Mundi.  See  Dacier,  Vie  de  Pytagoras,  and  Warburton, 
Div.  Leg.,  book  iii.  sect.  3. 

^  'Of  yap  ra  trutfiaTa  V09iadi<n  iroKa  vytaJo/«Ci  «''«"?  f^V  ^^'^  ^o*C  vyuivoTaTotc, 
OvTut  raQ  ^vx^c  dtrtipyofug  rl^tvittri  Xoyoic«  fi'^ta  firi  dytirai  dXaQtai.  Atyoivrc  C§ 
avayKaiug  rat  ri/iwpiai  (cvac.     Timeas,  ubi  supra. 
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is,  no  doubt,  maintained  by  Warburton,  that,  though  the  metempsj* 
chosis,  when  it  was  first  brought  from  Bgypt,  signified  a  moral  des^na* 
iion  of  Providence,  and  was  believed  by  all  mankind,  yet  Pythagoras^ 
who  had  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world  from  thence,  gave  it  a  new  mo- 
dification ;  and  taught  that  "  the  successive  transition  of  the  soul  into 
other  bodies,  was  physical,  necessary,  and  exclusive  of  all  moral  con- 
siderations whatever*  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  bishop  quotes 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  says,  that  '*  Pythagoras  was  reported  to  be  the 
first  who  taught  the  mig^tion  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another 
by  aphynctd  necessity.'^ '  But  the  distinction  here  stated  does  not  a^ 
pear  to  be  well  founded.  If  the  operation  of  physical  necessity  in  thia 
case  be  supposed  to  have  superseded  the  dengnatUm  of  Providence^  we 
must  admit,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  the  prevalence  of  atheistic 
principles  among  the  disciples  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  But  as  this 
charge  was  never  urged  either  against  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  and  as  the 
former  is  acknowledged  to  have  received  his  tenets  respecting  the  soul 
of  man  from  the  priests  of  Egypt,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  attri- 
buting to  the  Grecian  schools  a  creed  different  from  that  which  their 
foreign  masters  communicated  to  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  best  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  hierophants,  as  well  as  the  Brabmans 
of  the  East,  maintained  originally  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  refusion  oi 
the  human  soul  into  the  essence  of  the  great  Parent  Spirit ;  and  that, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  metempsychosis  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  supplementary  tenet,  devised  by  the  theologue  and  the 
lawgiver  to  streu^hen  the  bands  of  the  social  union  in  their  several 
communities.  Besides,  the  only  physical  necessity  that  can  be  conceived, 
as  applying  to  the  mystery  now  under  consideration,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  leading  principle  of  the  doctrine  itself ;  namely,  that  as  every 
particular  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  shut  up  during  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  a  corporeal  frame,  it  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  set 
free  by  death,  return  to  its  source,  and  also  be  absorbed  by  it,  just  as  a 
drop  of  water  is  absorbed  when  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  if  this  result 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  physical  necessity,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  views  respecting  it  which  are  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
did  not  first  suggest  themselves  to  that  celebrated  philosopher.  In 
truth,  they  are  the  very  views  which  must  have  occurred  to  the  original 
author  of  the  doctrine ;  whereas  the  moral  metempsychosis  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  subseouent  reflection,  and  bears  upon  it  the  most  undeni- 
able tokens  of  having  proceeded  from  the  practical  legislator  rather  than 
from  the  speculative  philosopher.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  taught  in  their  schools  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  re- 
fusion of  souls,  upon  which,  for  popular  purposes,  their  successors 
ingrafted  the  additional  tenet  of  transmigration ;  both  of  which  were 
at  a  later  period  carried  into  Greece  by  Pythagoras  and  other  inquirers, 
who  had  travelled  into  the  various  seats  of  primaeval  wisdom,  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  in  the  search  of  knowledge  and  traditionary  science. 

True  reason  why  Moses  may  have  withheld  from  his  laws  the  sanction 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments. — If  the  conclusion  now  drawn  be 
founded  upon  accurate  views  of  ancient  learning,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  a  better  reason  why  Moses  did  not  introduce  into  his  sys- 

'  IT/>wrov  h  ^<ft  TovTov  Airo^rivai  rtiv  ^x^^  cvcXvov  avayici|C  ^lUifioveav,  aX- 
\oTi  dXXoic  IvZuaOau     Diog.  Laert.  lib.  Tiii.  14. 
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tern  of  laws  the  sanction  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  than  that 
he  was  desirous  to  conceal  from  his  people  the  important  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  will  appear  that  ne  did  not,  as  has 
been  represented,  throw  a  studied  obscurity  over  every  fact  which  was 
likely  to  suggest  to  the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  a  future  state  of  exist* 
euce ;  but  rather  that  he  himself  did  not  enjoy  such  distinct  views  of 
the  condition  of  the  human  soul  afler  death,  as  were  fitted  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  moral  retribution  in  a  Divine  economy. 

(2.)  Proofs  Jrom  the  014  Testament  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — I  have  said 
that  the  inferences  which  appear  to  arise  from  the  personal  his- 
tory oif  Moses,  and,  particularly,  from  the  learning  in  which  he  was 
trained  among  the  Egvptians,  receive  no  slight  degree  of  confirmation 
from  the  language  wmcn  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  An  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  has  removed  from  my  mind 
all  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was  at  a  very  early 
period  incorporated  into  the  popular  creed  of  the  Hebrews.  To  illus- 
trate this  position  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  critical  remarks 
on  the  verbal  expressions  which  are  employed  by  the  sacred  penman, 
when  describing  or  alluding  to  the  change  which  the  visitation  of  mor- 
tality effects  upon  the  conmtion  of  the  human  being. 

Distinction  between  the  words  Sheol,  or  Hades,  and  Keber,  or  grave, — 
There  are  two  terms  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  man  after  death,  to  the  precise  meaning  of  which  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached.  The  words  in  question  are  h^i^^  and  ^^, 
Sheol  and  Keber  ;  the  former  of  which  denotes  the  place  of  departed 
spiHts,  and  the  latter  denotes  the  grave.  It  is  true  that  Sheol  is,  in 
our  version  of  the  Bible,  commonly  translated  hell ;  but  every  reader 
acquainted  with  the  original  languages,  knows  perfectly  that  the  Eng- 
lish term,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  does  not  express  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Seventy  have  almost  uniformly  rendered 
Sheol  by  the  Greek  word  ASijc,  hades  ;  a  noun  which  conveys  the  very 
same  ideas  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
sixty  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  fifty-nine  of  which  it  is  trans- 
lated by  klriij  and  in  one  instance  only  by  Bavaroq^  death.  Both  Sheol 
and  hades  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  silence,  the  darkness,  and 
the  mysterious  dread  which  are  connected  with  the  unseen  world ;  that 
state  about  which  the  most  prying  eye  and  listening  ear  can  obtain  no 
information.'  I  may  add,  that  Keber  is  never  in  the  Greek  version 
rendered  by  the  word  hades ;  but  always  by  some  term  which  merely 
denotes  the  grave,  or  the  act  of  burying,  or  a  sepulchre,  or  a  monu- 
ment. It  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  seventy-eight  times :  in  forty- 
one  of  which  it  is  translated  ra^^,  a  sepulchre  ;  in  nine,  it  is  rendered 
ra^ij,  burial;  in  thirteen,  by  fivfifiay  a  tomb  or  grave;  in  thirteen,  by 
avrifuiovy  a  monument ;  in  one,  by  opoc,  a  mountain  ;  and,  finally,  in  one, 
by  QavaroQ,  death.  In  not  a  single  instance  is  klriq  substituted  for  ^^p% 
a  clear  proof  that  the  learned  persons  who  conducted  the  Septuagint 
version  were  well  acquainted  with  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
two  Hebrew  terms  which  are  at  present  the  subject  of  remark ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  notions  which  the  Jews  entertamed  of  the  two  states, 

^  See  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Hades,  section  2. 
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indicated  hj  these  terms,  were  never  confounded  either  in  their  thoughts 
or  language." ' 

Impossibility  of  the  words  Sheol  and  Keber  being  synonymous, — ^I  hare 
no  intention  to  conceal  that  some  writers  of  eminence  have  maintained 
that  Sheoly  as  used  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  means  nothing  more  than 
Keber  ;  that  is,  the  grave  or  a  sepulchre.  Simon,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Critical  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  haa  supported 
this  opinion  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  erudition ;  but  the  arguments 
of  Le  Clerc  and  his  associates,  of  Lowth  and  Campbell,  have  supplied 
the  most  complete  evidence  that  the  prior  of  Bolleville  generalizea  too 
freely ;  and  tnat,  in  some  instances,  he  gave  up  to  controversy  that 
which  he  owed  to  truth.*  To  use  the  words  of  the  last-named  theo- 
logian, "I  freely  acknowledge,  that  by  translating  Sheol  the  yratv, 
the  purport  of  the  sentence  is  often  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness. 
The  example  from  Genesis  is  an  evidence.  Ye  ivill  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  with  sarrow  to  the  grave,  undoubtedly  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  in  the  original,  notwithstanding  that  the  English  word  grave 
does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  This  may  at  first 
appear  a  paradox,  but  will  net  be  found  so  when  examined.  Suppose 
one,  in  relating  the  circumstances  of  a  friend's  death,  should  say, '  Thia 
unlucky  accident  has  brought  him  to  his  shroud  ;*  another  shoidd  say, 
*It  has  brought  him  to  his  coffin;'  a  third,  *It  brought  him  to 
his  grave.'  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by  them  all ;  and  these 
plain  words,  *  This  accident  proved  the  cause  of  his  death,'  are  equi- 
valent to  what  was  said  by  every  one  of  them.  But  is  it  just  to  infer 
thence,  that  the  English  words,  shroud,  coffin,  grave,  and  death,  are  sy- 
nonymous terms  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended.  Yet  1  have  not  heard 
any  argument  stronger  than  this  lor  accounting  the  Hebrew  words 
Sheol  and  Keber  synonymous."  * 

Signification  of  Sheol  as  the  region  of  departed  spirits, — Having 
thus  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  grammati- 
cal expression,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  wherever  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  term  ^)^^  is  used,  it  denotes  the  region  or 
departed  spirits ;  the  habitation  which  they  occupy  between  the  hour 
of  death  and  the  period  at  which  they  are  destmed  to  ascend  again 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  to  enter  upon  the  functions  of  life  m  a 

1  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  Dissertation  above-mentioned,  observes,  *'that  ASris^  as  well 
as  tbe  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  is  always  singular  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form. 
The  word  for  grave  is  often  plural.  The  former  never  admits  the  possessive  pronouns, 
bein^  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  an  appropriation  to  indi- 
viduals ;  the  latter  often.  Where  the  disposal  of  the  body  or  corpse  is  spoken  of,  rafo^, 
or  some  other  equivalent  term,  is  the  name  of  its  repository.  When  mention  is  made 
of  the  spirit  after  death,  its  abode  is  adn<c.  When  notice  is  taken  of  one's  making  or 
visiting  the  grave  of  any  person,  touching  it,  mourning  at  it,  or  erecting  a  pillur  or 
monument  upon  it,  and  the  like,  it  is  always  Keber  that  is  employed.  Add  to  tnis,  that 
in  hades  all  the  dead  are  represented  as  present  without  exception.  The  case  it 
quite  different  with  the  graves  or  sepulchres.  Thus  Isaiah  represents  very  beautifully 
and  poetieallv,  a  great  and  sudden  desolation  that  would  bo  brought  upon  the  earth, 
saying  (v.  14)  Hades,  which  is,  in  the  common  version,  Hell,  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure.  Hades  alone  is  conceived  to  contain  them  all, 
though  the  graves  in  which  their  bodies  were  deposited  might  be  innumerable." 

'  See  Reponso  a  la  Defense  des  Scntimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de  Ilollande, 
chapitre  xvi. 

'  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Hades,  section  4. 
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new  body.  It  is  indeed  readily  acknowledged,  that  belief  in  hades  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 
But  it  is  not  less  true,  as  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out,  that  both  among 
Jews  and  Heathens,  the  two  tenets  usually  accompanied  each  other. 
Hence  all  the  souls  which  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
except,  perhaps,  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad,  were  expected  to  re- 
appear m  the  living  world,  to  suffer  or  to  act  according  to  their  several 
cnaracters.  I  proceed  to  illustrate  this  statement  from  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  well  as  from  those  later  compositions  which 
connect  the  history  of  the  ancient  dispensation  with  that  of  the  new. 

JSxampUs  in  the  Pentateuch  and  early  historical  hooks, — ^The  first  ex* 
ample  of  the  use  of  the  term  Sheol  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where 
Jacob,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Joseph,  declares  that  he 
will  go  down  to  the  grave  to  his  son  mourning.  Kara/li^^o/iai  irpoc  toy 
viov  fiov  etc  ^lov :  I  will  go  down  to  my  son  to  hades,  according  to  the 
Septuagint.  The  place  to  which  Jacob  said  he  would  descend  in  order 
to  be  with  his  child  could  not  be  the  grave  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word ;  because  the  patriarch  believed  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
uttered  this  impassioned  expression,  that  the  boy  Joseph  had  been  de- 
voured by  a  wild  beast,  and,  consequently,  that  his  body  bad  not  received 
the  rites  of  sepulture.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  his  hopes  or  re- 
solutions were  directed  towards  that  mysterious  dwelling  where  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  reserved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  to 
answer  the  ultenor  ends  of  his  gracious  providence  in  this  world  or  the 
next.'    In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers  it  is  declared  of  those  who 

'  Jacob  would  go  down  mourning  into  theol  to  his  son ;  not  into  hell,  the  place  of 
the  damned,  for  he  never  thought  his  son  to  be  gone  thither,  nor  into  the  grave  pro^ 
perly  so  named,  for  he  thought  his  son  had  been  devoured  by  a  wild  beast ;  but  into  the 
receptacle  of  the  dead.     Leigh's  Critica  Sacra. 

'*  When  the  Creed  affirms  that  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell,  the  meaning  thereof 
is  no  other  than  this,  viz.  that  his  soul,  being  separated  from  the  body  by  a  real  transit* 
ive  and  local  motion,  went  into  the  unseen  region  of  spirits,  where,  according  to  the 
laws  of  death,  it  remained  among  other  religious  and  pious  departed  souls  till  thid  resur- 
rection of  his  body,  which  was  the  third  day  after. 

**  The  ancient  sense  of  the  word  hell  may  be  further  confirmed  from  the  primary  and 
original  signification  thereof ;  according  to  which  it  imports  no  further  than  an  invisible 
and  hidden  pktce,  being  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  hil,  which  signifies  to  hide, 
or  from  the  participle  thereof,  helled,  that  is  to  say,  hidden  or  covered :  as  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  England  at  this  very  day,  to  hele  over  anything  signifies  amongst  the  com- 
mon people  to  cover  it ;  and  he  that  covereth  an  house  with  tile  or  slate  is  called  a 
helliar.  From  whence  it  appears  that  the  word  hele,  according  to  its  primitive  notion, 
exactly  answers  to  the  GreeK  word  ^i|c,  hades,  which  signifies  the  common  mansion 
of  all  separated  souls,  and  was  so  called  quasi  6  tuSi^  roiroc,  because  it  is  an  unseen 
place,  removed  from  the  sight  and  view  of  the  living."  Lord  King's  Critical  History 
of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  chap.  iv.  p.  178. 

'  Vox  GrsDca  ^j|c>  cui  responuct  Hebnea  V.iO  et  Latina  inferorum  (inferi  ?]  denotat 
ilium  locum  commune,  in  qucm  recipiuntur  omnes  hominum  vita  functorum  aninue. 
Nnnquam  vero  significat  aut  sepulcrum  aut  cselum.  Nam  qui  caelum  petunt,  ascendere, 
qui  vero  ad  inferos  abeunt,  descendere  dicuntur ;  et  illi  etiam  apud  inferos  esse  leguntur, 
qui  neque  sepultursB  honore  ncque  cselcsti  guadio  fruuntur.  Dives  in  parabola  apud 
inferos  fuit  in  tormento,  quod  nee  sepulcro  nee  ca)lo  convenit.  Josephum,  qucm  pater 
n'on  scpultum  sed  a  feria  bestia  difaceratum  putavit,  tamen  dixit  esse  apud  inferos. 
[The  Greek  word  hades,  to  which  answer  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  and  the  Latin  inferus,  de- 
notes that  common  place  into  which  are  received  all  the  souls  of  the  departed.  But  it 
never  signifies  either  the  sepulchre  or  heaven.  For  they  who  seek  the  celestial  regions 
are  said  to  ascend,  but  they  who  go  to  hades,  to  descend :  and,  moreover,  wo  read  of 
those  as  being  in  hades  who  enjoy^  neither  the  rites  of  sepulchre  nor  the  joy  of  heaven. 
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rose  against  Moses  in  the  rebellion  of  Korab,  that  tbej  should  go  down 
quick  into  the  pit.  KaTafitiaoyrai  ^oiktc c  uq  ^^ov  ;  "  they  shall  descend 
alive  into  hades."  And  it  is  added,  that  the  conspirators  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
upon  them.  The  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  contains  another 
example  of  the  use  of  the  term  Sheol,  which,  by  the  Seventy,  is  in  liko 
manner  translated  hades.  ^*  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and 
shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with  his 
increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains."  In  the 
Greek  version  it  is  said  that  the  fire  KavOritrfTai  lutQ  ^'^ov, ''  shall  bum 
as  far  as  hades;"  both  the  original  and  the  translation  proceeding 
on  the  idea  that  Sheol  was  placed  at  a  great  distance  downwards  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  two  latter  instances,  though  the  He- 
brew and  the  Greek  terms  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases  where 
they  are  translated  grave,  the  authors  of  the  English  version  thought 
themselves  justified  in  choosing  expressions  which  should  represent 
what  they  regarded  as  the  purport  of  the  sacred  text,  rather  than  the 
literal  meaning  and  figurative  allusions  which  the  original  words  con- 
vey. A  pit  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  murmuring 
Levltes,  and  hell  the  most  appropriate  limit  for  the  devouring  fire ;  and, 
therefore,  the  S^j^tt^,  Sheol,  ot  Moses,  and  the  ^^ijc,  hctdes,  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  were  moae  to  give  way  to  views  of  philological  expediency.  But 
the  affecting  appeal  used  by  the  mother  of  Samuel  before  the  ark  of 
God  at  Shiloh,  called  for  a  different  form  of  expression.  Kvpcoc  carayct 
cic  A^v  icai  dvayn ;  ''  the  Lord  bringeth  down  to  hades  and  bringeth  up." 
In  this  instance  the  English  translators  have  preferred  the  word  grave; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  purport  of  the  in- 
spired writer  may  be  represented,  in  a  certain  way,  by  any  one  of  the 
cognate  terms,  by  means  of  which  the  original  phrase  is  anywhere 
rendered.  Still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  common  version  does 
give  the  full  and  specinc  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  writer ;  for  "  to  bring 
down  to  the  grave  and  bring  up  again  "  is  an  exercise  of  power,  which 
though  perfectly  intelligible,  seems  not  to  amount  to  the  more  lofty 
conception  which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  pious  Israelite,  w^hen  she 
magnified  the  power  of  God,  who  could  summon  back  the  soul  from  the 
depths  of  hades. 

Examples  in  Job  and  the  Psalms. — ^There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  import  of  which  would  not  permit  our  translators 
to  have  recourse  to  the  humble  expression,  to  which  they  appear  on 
most  occasions  to  have  been  ready  to  give  a  preference.  "  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than 
hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  "  In  this  portion  of  the  sacred  text,  the 
Hebrew  word  is  ^1>j:t^,  Sheol,  and  the  Greek  word  hades ;  but  as  the 
very  same  expressions  are  used  in  Hannah's  prayer,  we  cannot  discover 
any  other  reason  why  Sheol  should  be  rendered  grave  in  the  one  case, 
and  hell  in  the  other,  than  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  mere  compatibility  of  ideas.     The  height  of  heaven  re- 

The  rich  man  in  the  parable  was  in  hades  in  torments,  which  could  happen  neither  in 
the  gprave  nor  in  heaven.  And  when  the  father  of  Joseph  thought  him  torn  in  piece* 
by  wild  beasts,  and  consequently  unboned,  he  nevertheless  said  that  he  was  in  hades. 
— Ed.]    Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  Wctstein  in  Luc.  xri.  23. 
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quired  for  a  contrast  the  depth  of  hades ;  on  which  account,  and  on 
which  account  only,  the  English  translators  thought  proper  to  use  the 
very  ambiguous  term  which  at  once  denotes  the  place  or  torment  and 
the  place  of  rest  and  hope.^  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  hundred 
and  thirty -ninth  Psalm:  "  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,,  thou  art  there ;  if 
I  go  down  to  hades,  thou  art  there  also,  Eay  Karafita  efc  rov  ^^iik,  ira- 
p£c."  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  our  translators  have  used  the  word 
hell ;  "  K  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there  ;*'  obvious- 
ly proceeding  upon  the  principle  just  stated,  that  the  extremes  of 
creation,  the  heaven  above,  and  the  utternrast  parts  of  the  sea,  could 
i^ot,  in  consistency  with  the  commonest  literary  taste,  be  contrasted 
Mrith  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  which,  at  the  most,  could  not  exceed  a  few 
yards  in  dimension.  The  celebrated  passage  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm, 
which  St.  Peter  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  throws  a 
still  clearer  light  upon  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  human  soul  immediately  after  death. 
Ovjc  eyicaraX£i\^(c  riiv  ^vx^^  /^^  <^C  9^>7>'9  oyht  Z^tffug  rov  hviov  mnt  i^eir 
ha^Qopay,  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  hades,  nor  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  That  this  prediction  related  to  the  Mes- 
siah is  established  upon  the  most  unquestionable  grounds ;  and  it  held 
forth  the  assurance  of  a  fact  which  was  in  due  time  completely  realized, 
that  his  soul  should  not  be  lefb  in  the  mansion  of  departed  spirits,  but 
should  reanimate-  his  body  before  the  latter  had  suffered  corruption. 
When,  therefore,  our  Bedeemer  said  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the 
cross,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,*'  he  distiuctly  ad- 
verted to  this  great  article  of  our  belief;  that  his  soul  descended  to 
hades,  while  his  sacred  body  was  committed  to  the  sepulchre. 

Difference  in  the  popular  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  in  the  time  of  the  J  lodges, — It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
marks, that  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  popular  opinions  of  the  Jews  when  under  the  Boman 
government,  from  those  which  prevailed  amongst  them  in  the  days  of 
their  Judges  and  earlier  kings.  The  Heathen  had  adopted  the  notion, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  susceptible  both  of  enjoyment  and 
of  suffering,  and  were  thereby  led  to  suppose  that  a  species  of  retribu- 
tion took  place  after  death,  in  the  worla  of  shadows.'    The  Jews,  with- 

^  Of  the  opinion,  that  the  word  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament  always  denotes  ^rave  or 
tepuiehre^  aotning  can  he  a  fuller  confutation  than  this  passa^.  Among  such  immense 
distances  as  the  height  of  heaven,  the  extent  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  which  were  not 
only  in  those  days  unknown  to  men,  hut  conceived  to  be  unknowable ;  to  introduce  as 
one  of  the  immeasurables  a  sepulchre,  whose  depth  could  scarcely  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
cubits,  and  which,  being  the  work  of  men,  was  perfectly  known,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd indeed,  not  to  say  ridiculous.  What  man  in  his  senses  could  have  said,  **  Te  can 
no  more  comprehend  the  Deity  than  ye  can  discover  the  height  of  the  firmament,  or 
meeuure  the  depth  of  a  grave  f"     Campbell's  Dissert. 

'  ^wx*f  '*  wo^wcfoc  Aicrre^cro 

^oiTOt  paKpa  j3ipA<ra,  xar  ao-^o^iXov  Xtifuaya 
ri|^o<rvvi|,  ol  viov  i^fiv  apihtKtrov  fcVai. 
Ac  ^c  aXXac  if^vx^'  viicvtay  KarartOvtiuTotv 
*RTTaffav  &x^^f'^*^^h  ^ipovro  it  cif^i  craory. 

Hom.  Odyw.  lib.  xi.  rer.  537 
[Thus  spake  I,  and  adown 
The  Asphodelian  meads. 
The  fleet  Achilles*  ^hoet 
With  strides  gigantic  speeds : 
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out  entering  into  all  their  notions  or  confining  themselves  to  their 
language,  insensihlj  fell  into  the  same  train  of  thinking.  The  ^i^^  of 
their  prophets  was  conceived  to  correspond  with  the  y^ijc  of  the  Greeks ; 
both  of  which  were  imagined  to  contain  habitations  for  the  good  as 
well  as  for  the  bad.  Eejecting  the  term  Elysivm,  as  an  unsuitaole  ap« 
pellation  for  the  region  occupied  by  virtuous  spirits,  they  took  instead 
of  it,  as  better  adapted  to  their  own  theology,  the  garden  of  JEden,  or 
Paradisef-^ti  name  originally  Persian,  by  which  the  word  answering 
to  garden,  especially  when  applied  to  Eden,  had  commonly  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy  interpreters.  To  denote  the  same  state,  they 
sometimes  used  the  phrase  Abraham^a  bosom, — a  figure  borrowed  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  reclined  at  meals.' 

Sublime  picture  of  Sheol  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. — ^In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  there  is  a  fine  picture  pre- 
sented of  that  mysterious  world,  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  was  prepared  for  departed  spirits.  Foreseeing 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  inspired  writer  apostrophizes  him 
in  these  sublime  words : — ''  oheol  from  beneath  is  moved  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones 
of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also  become 
weak  as  we ;  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  hades,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm  is  spread  under 
tliee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  How  art-  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground 
which  did  weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hadst  said  in  thine  heart,  I- 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  ray  throne  above  the  stars  of  Ghod : 
I  will  also  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the 
north  ;  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the 
Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  Sheol,  to  the  sides 
of  the  pit."  '    The  dead  in  the  unseen  world  are  represented  as  being 

Rejoicing  at  the  fame 

His  chensh*d  offspring  ^ins, 

While  every  meaner  spnte. 

To  tell  his  griefs,  remains. — Ed.] 

Kai  yap  Ka9  ^Sriv  Svo  rpiftovi  vofti^ofttv 
Miav  ^ucatuiv,  inpav  6'  d<r(3tjv  tivai 
*OdoVf  Kai  it  Tovg  8vo  KoXwpu  y  yt|. 

Daphilus  apud  Clem.  Alex.  lib.  v.  strom. 

[We  use  to  believe  that  there  arc  two  paths  to  hades,  one  for  the  just,  another  for  the 
impious,  though  both  are  covered  by  the  same  earth. — Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation,  sect.  19. 

*  The  views  entertained  by  Bishop  Lowth  on  this  interesting  passage  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  of  most  other  Biolical  scholars.  "The 
regions  of  the  dead,'*  says  he,  "  are  laid  open,  and  hades  is  represented  as  rousing  up 
the  shades  of  the  departed  monarchs ;  they  rise  from  their  thrones  to  meet  the  king  o£ 
Babylon  at  his  conung,  and  insult  him  on  his  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  estate  of 
impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves."  This  is  one  of  the  boldest  prosopopceias 
that  ever  was  attempted  in  poetry,  and  is  executed  with  astonishing  brevity  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  with  that  peculiar  force  which  in  a  great  subject  natura&y  results  from  both. 
The  ima^e  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  the  Infemum  Poeticum  of  the  Hebrews,  is  taken 
from  their  custom  of  burying,  those  at  least  of  the  higher  rank,  in  large  sepulchral  vaults 
hewn  out  in  the  rock. — You  are  to  form  to  )'our8elf  an  idea  of  a  large  subterraneous 
vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  cdls  to  receive  the 
dead  bodies ;  nere  the  deceased  monarchs  lie  in  a  distinguished  sort  of  state  suitable  to 
their  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  couch,  with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his 
bead,  and  the  bodies  of  his  chiefs  and  companions  round  about  him.     Those  illustrious 
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thrown  into  commotion  at  the  approach  of  the  Babylonish  prince.  Tlie 
nobles,  even  all  the  chief  ones  ot  the  earth,  were  moved  to  meet  him  at 
his  coming ;  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  rose  up  from  their  thrones. 
Such  action  and  demeanour  on  the  part  of  those  potentates  assuredly 
suit  not  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sepulchre ;  even  were  we  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  all  the  satraps  and  sovereigns  of  the  several  empires  of 
Asia  could  have  been  consigned  to  one  tomb.  In  hades,  all  the  mon- 
archs  and  nobles,  not  of  one  family  or  race,  but  of  the  whole  earth, 
are  assembled.  Yet  their  sepulchres  were  as  distant  from  one  another 
as  the  nations  they  governed.  Those  mighty  dead,  again,  are  raised,  not 
from  their  couches,  which  would  have  been  the  natural  expression  had 
the  prophet's  idea  been  that  of  a  sepulchral  vault,  how  magnificent  so- 
ever, but  from  their  thrones,  as  suited  the  notion  of  all  antiquity,  con- 
cerning not  the  bodies  but  the  shades  or  ghosts  of  the  departed,  to  which 
was  always  assigned  something  similar  in  rank  and  occupation  to  what 
they  had  possessed  upon  the  earth.  Nay,  as  is  well  observed  by  Castalio, 
some  individuals  are  represented  as  being  in  hades,  whose  carcasses 
were  denied  the  honours  of  sepulture.* 

Ancients  generally  regarded  Hades  as  the  habitation  of  departed 
souls. — But  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  from  sacred  Scripture  any 
further  proof  that  the  Sheol  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  hades  of  the 
Greeks,  denoted  the  place  whereunto  all  separated  souls,  whether  good 
or  bad,  were  translated  and  carried,  and  there  disposed  of  into  two 
distinct  mansions.^  To  use  the  words  of  a  writer  very  learned  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  East,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that ''  amongst  all  the 
ancients,  whether  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians,  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term  hell  (hades)  was,  that  it  was  the  common  lodge  or  ha- 
bitation of  departed  souls,  both  good  and  bad,  wherein  each  of  them, 

shades  rise  at  once  from  their  couches  as  from  their  thrones,  and  advance  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  to  receive  him  with  insults  on  his  fall. 
Neio  transl.  of  Ttaiah^  notes  on  chap.  xiv.     By  Robt.  Lowth,  D.D. 

Were  a  burial  vault  a  receptacle  of  souls,  and  of  the  souls  of  all  ranks,  tribes,  and 
nations,  we  might  conceive  it  poraible  that  the  king  of  Babylon  should  be  introduced 
after  death  to  the  monarchs  of  all  the  earth  as  well  as  to  the  princes  of  Judah.  Were 
it  even  supposed  that  the  spirit  attended  the  body  to  its  place  of  rest,  it  would  not 
violate  the  laws  of  poetical  imagination,  did  an  impassioned  writer  represent  the  ghost 
of  the  Assyrian  among  the  shades  of  other  sovereigns  in  a  sepulchral  vault.  But  the 
body  of  that  tyrant  was  not  honoured  with  the  decencies  of  burial ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
to  his  disgrace  that,  while  "  all  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  ^lory, 
every  one  in  his  own  house,"  he  was  to  be  cast  out  of  his  grave  as  an  abominable 
branch,  and  "  not  to  be  joined  with  them  in  burial."  The  hades,  therefore,  which  was 
stirred  up  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon  was  not  a  sepulchral  vault,  but  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  to  which  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  descended. 

^  See  Campbell's  Dissertation,  and  Castalionis  Defensio  ad  versus  Bezam. 
'  Hie  locus  est,  partis  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas : 
Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit, 
Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis ;  at  Iffiva  malorum 
Exercet  pcenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit.  Virgil,  lib.  vi. 

[In  this  place  winds  the  path  a  double  way  : 

The  right-hand  road  leads  to  great  Pluto*s  walls, 

By  this  the  way  to  our  Elysium  lies ; 

But  on  the  left  the  pains  of  vricked  souls 

Are  dealt;  in  cursed  Tartarus  it  ends. — Ed.] 
Ev9*  ^rot  yiivtaa  Idov  Aioq  drXaov  vtov 
Xpvffiov  (TK^irrpov  1%^**^^°^  ^ifiitrrivovTa  viKvfOoiv.     Odyss.  xi.  vers.  567,  &c. 

[Here  I  saw  Minos,  dealing  out  judgment  to  the  dead,  and  swaying  his  sceptre  of 
gold. — Ed.] 
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according  to  tbeir  deserta  in  thia  life,  and  their  expectations  of  tbe  fu- 
ture judgment,  remained  either  in  joy  or  misery.  That  the  Heathens, 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  one  by  their  hades,  and  the  other  by  their 
inferiy  did  generally  understand  the  fore-mentioned  place  of  departed 
souls,  needs  no  large  or  copious  proof,  seeing  the  least  peruser  of  their 
writings  must  without  doubt  have  observed  this  to  have  been  their  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  as  upon  the  death  of  all  men,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, the  grave  received  tlieir  bodies,  so  hell  received  their  souls.  But 
from  the  Heathen  let  us  come  unto  the  Jews,  amongst  whom  we  shall 
find  the  same  sentiment  to  have  prevailed."  ^ 

Doctrine  of  a  middle  stale  originally  derived  hy  the  Gentiles  from 
the  Hebrews, — St.  Ambrose  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state  had  its  origin  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  was,  on  this 
account,  highly  incensed  at  the  Pagans,  who,  when  they  chose  to  bor- 
row it  from  the  people  of  God,  were  not  content  with  the  simple  truth, 
but  insisted  upon  adding  to  it  their  own  foolish  superstitions  and  un- 
profitable conceits.  '^  Let  the  Gentiles  know,"  exclaimed  the  pious 
Father,  "that  the  things  which  they  admire  in  their  books  of  philosophy 
were  taken  from  our  Scriptures,  and  I  could  wish  they  had  not  mixed 
up  with  them  their  own  superfluous  and  useless  speculations,  but  remained 
satisfied  with  this  unambiguous  assurance,  that  tiie  souls  of  men  when  de- 
livered from  the  body  go  to  hades, — that  invisible  region  to  which,  in  the 
Latin  language,  we  have  given  the  name  infemus^  '  The  opinion  of  Am- 
brose was  not  singular  in  regard  to  the  obligations  which  the  Heathen 
bore  to  the  Jews  for  their  knowledge  of  the  tenet  in  question.  All  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  church  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  was  de- 
rived in  the  remotest  antiquity  from  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Josephus, 
too,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Sadducean  faith,  reproaches  that  sect 
for  denying  the  existence  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  for  thereby  removing 
the  salutary  belief  of  future  reward  and  punishment  in  hades.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extolled  for  teaching  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  for  confirming  by  that  doctrine  the  expectation  natural  to 
man,  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  receive,  in  a  mansion  under  the 
earth,  a  full  requital  of  enjoyment  or  of  misery,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  pursuits  and  dispositions  while  in  the  land  of  the  living.' 

«  Lord  King's  History  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  chap.  iv. 

'  Cognoscant  Gentiles  ea  aace  in  philosophise  lions  mirantur,  translata  de  nostiis, 
atque  utinam  non  superflua  nis  et  mutilia  miscuissent ;  satisfaerat  dixisse  illis  qaod 
libcratse  anima)  de  corporihus  aiStiv  pcterent,  id  est,  locum  qui  non  videtur,  quern  locom 
latine  infemum  dicimus.     De  Bono  Mortis,  c.  lo. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  work  of  a  Pagan  freethinker  on  this  subject:  — 
'O  fuv  Si  iroXvQ  ofuXo^,  ovq  idiuirac  ot  <fo^ot  ra\ov<nv 'O/iiypcu  ri  xai  'H<«o^«.  km  rotq 
a\\oiQ  fivBoTTotoii  vipi  ravTwv  viiOofiivoi — roirov  rtva  viro  ry  yy  pa$w  {itfifv  tlnr«i- 
Xrjf^aai^  fuyav  Si  km  iroXvyiapov  tovtov  ilvai  rat  ^o^ipov  km  avriXov — rove  /**•'  07a- 
BovQ  Tutv  6.vSpiiiv  Kai  SiKatovc — nruiav  avvaXiaBwoi,  KaOairip  il^  dfroiKiav  rtva 
TTiftirovffi  tig  rov  'HXvtnov  irtSiov — av  Bt  nvag  rtav  irovrjpwv  Xa^tri,  ig  tov  ri#r 
inifiaiv  x*^pov  iKwtiinovm  KoXavOtioaftivoug,  [For  many  whom  the  wise  men  call 
idiots^  following  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  other  mythologists,  concerning  these  things, 
have  imagined  Hades  to  be  a  place  deep  under  the  earth,  a  country  of  great  extent,  dm 
and  sterile,  where  having  assembled  (mankind),  they  send  the  good  and  just  to  the  blest 
abode,  the  Elysian  field,  but  cast  forth  the  bad  into  the  land  of  the  impious  for  punish- 
ment.— Ed.]    Lucian  de  Luctu. 

'  ^v^ijc  Ti  Ttiv  hafiov^Vf  Kai  Tag  Ka9'  ^Sov  rifnapiag  rai  rtftag  dvatpovtn,  BeU. 
Jud.  ii.  8,  14. 

'A$araTc.v  to  iffxvv  Tatg  ^/vxotg  fri<TTtg  aoroig  iivat  Kai  vvo  )f9ovog  SiKauinnt/c  rt 
Kai  rifiag  oig  dptTiig  ij  KOKiag  iiriTti^fvoig  iv  rtft  /5cy  yiyoFc.     Anuq.  Jud.  xviii.  3. 
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Belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  as  exemplified  in  the 
practice  of  necromancy, — I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  practice  of  necromancy  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  So  early  as 
the  days  of  their  inspired  lawgiver,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  threaten 
with  the  severest  punishment  all  who  should  betake  themselves  to  the 
consultation  of  the  spirits  in  Sheol.  '*  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer,** — that  is,  one  who  consulteth  the  dead. 

Story  of  the  witch  of  JEndor. — The  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor 
supplies  a  similar  species  of  evidence ;  leaving  not  the  smallest  room 
for  doubt,  not  only  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  was,  in 
the  earliest  times,  an  article  of  popular  belief,  but  also  that  it  was 
thought  possible,  by  means  of  certain  arts,  to  draw  forth  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  to  gain  from  them  the  most 
important  information  concerning  the  future.  The  fraud  which  was 
sometimes  practised  by  the  enchanters  does  not  at  all  weaken  the  force 
of  the  argument,  as  referable  to  the  secret  creed  of  the  Hebrew  people : 
for  that  they  believed  in  a  state,  where  the  thinking  principle  exercised 
certain  of  its  powers  without  the  instrumentality  oi  the  body,  is  proved 
even  more  convincingly  by  the  very  grossness  and  absurdity  of  the 
superstition  which  they  employed  in  their  divinations.'  Justin  Martyr, 
some  of  whose  observations  on  the  occurrence  at  Endor  are  marked 
with  the  credulity  which  belonged  to  his  age,  nevertheless  applies  the 
fact,  in  whatever  sense  it  is  to  be  understcHod,  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  the  souVs  immortality.  Neirpo/iavrciai  ^yity  yap  rai  ai  dhiatpOoputv 
Trat^wv  Inonrtvfftitj  kcu  \j/v)^fi>y  dyOpwwiywy  K\ri<rttQ  Kai  oi  Xeyo/iCFOi  vapa 
TotQ  fiayoig  ovupojrofiirai^  jtrai  irapc^poc,  rai  ra  ytvoftiya  viro  Twy  ravra 
ilhoruty,  TruaaTwtray  vfiag  on  Kai  /icra  dayaroy  ty  aiadritni  tiaiy  al  \lnr)(at.^ 
[For  the  calling  up  the  dead,  and  the  Mysteries, and  the  binding  of  the 
souls  of  men,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams  by  the  Magi,  and  the 
famili&r  spirits,  and  the  (other)  things  done  in  our  ^new,  persuade  us  that 
the  souls  of  men  are  conscious  after  death. — Ed.] 

Connection  between  the  belief  that  rewards  and  punishments  were 
awarded  in  Sheol  and  the  tenet  of  the  metempsychosis, — But  the  question 
with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned  is  to  determine  how  far  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  the  belief  that  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments were  awarded  in  Sheol,  was  connected  with  the  tenet  of  the 
metempsychosis.  That  the  connection  now  mentioned  did  subsist 
wherever  the  former  tenet  was  professed  among  Gentile  nations,  might 
be  easily  established  from  their  history  whether  in  the  East  or  the 
West ;  and  that  it  was  recognised  likewise  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
becomes  extremely  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self, and  from  the  opinions  which  they  are  known  to  have  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  at  a  later  period.  After  the  captivity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  openly  avowed.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  author  says  of 

1  Bishop  Patrick  with  great  simplicity  remarks,  on  the  appearance  of  Samuel  at  En- 
dor, (hat  It  could  not  be  real,  be<»u8c  the  "  text  speaks  of  oringing  him  u/i,  and  of  his 
coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  whence,  if  it  had  been  Samuel,  he  should  rather  hayc  come 
down  from  heaven.'*    Com.  in  loc.  ^  Justin,  Apol.  i,  c.  xxiv. 
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himsolf,  that  "  being  a  witty  child,  and  having  a  good  spirit,  or  rather, 
being  good,  I  came  into  a  bodyundefiled.^  The  same  doctrine  appears 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  where  the  angel  replies 
to  the  inquisitive  sage  in  the  following  terms : — "  And  he  said  unto  me, 
In  the  grave  (iSijc)  the  chambers  of  souls  are  like  the  womb  of  a  wo- 
man :  for  like  as  a  woman  that  travaileth  maketh  haste  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  the  travail,  even  so  do  these  places  haste  to  deliver  those 
things  tnat  are  committed  unto  them."  ^ 

Oen&ral  belief  in  the  inetempsychoBU  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. — 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  popular  voice,  as  well  as  the  profounder 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisaical  schools,  spoke  with  one  accord  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  metempsychosis.  The  Redeemer  was  thought  to  be 
llias,  or  Jeremiah,  or  some  other  of  the  ancient  prophets.  The  man, 
too,  who  was  born  blind  was  supposed  to  have  provoked  the  indignation 
of  Heaven  when  existing  in  a  former  state,  and  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  the  privation  of  sight  as  a  penance  for  crimes  which  had  stained  a 
prior  life.'  All  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  indeed,  had  a  reference 
more  or  less  immediate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis.  His 
forerunner  was  to  appear  animated  with  the  soul  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  prophetical  order ;  ^  and  the  spirit  which  was  to 
direct  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Divine  nature  in  his  own  per- 
son, was  understood  to  be  one  which,  under  a  less  exalted  name,  nad 
discharged  the  offices  of  humanity  to  a  remote  generation  of  his  people. 
But  even  with  these  strong  facts  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  whien  I 
am  now  endeavouring  to  establish,  I  cannot  conceal  that,  during  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  decease  of  Moses  and  the  fall  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  there  is  a  great  want,  in  Jewish  history,  of  didactic 
works  in  all  the  departments  of  merely  human  learning ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, a  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
relative  to  the  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  which,  at  any  point  of 
the  interval  just  mentioned,  possessed  the  belief  of  the  Israeli  tish  schools. 
Question  of  whether  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  resembled  those  of 
Pythagoras. — Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  modem  Europe,  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  among  divines,  in  regard  as  well  to 
the  antiquity  as  to  the  exact  import  of  the  metempsychosis  which  was 
held  by  the  Pharisees.  That  the  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  Jewish 
sect  on  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  were  the  very  same  which 
were  taught  by  Pythagoras,  has  been  maintained  with  much  force  of 
reasoning  by  Scultetus,  Gerard  John  Vossius,  and  Paul  Slevogtus.* 
The  arguments  of  these  able  writers  have  had  to  sustain  the  learned 
opposition  of  Camero,  in  his  prelections  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
ana  of  John  Maldonatus,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  same  inspired 
book :  both  of  whom  assert  that  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  exhioited 
many  points  of  difference  when  compared  with  the  dogmas  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools.  Jo- 
sephus,  they  allege,  did  not  attribute  to  the  Pharisaical  teachers  the 
same  opinion  which  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  but  another 

^  Wudom  of  Solomon,  chap.  viii.  19,  ao. 

•  2  Eadras  iv.  40,  41.       ^        '  St.  John,  chap.  ix.  2. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  this  prophet,  who  was  expected  to  reappear  in  the  days  of 
redemption,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  old  as  one  of  the  least  popular  of  his  body. 

•  Tne  first  in  his  Exercit.  Evai^.  lib.  1 1 ;  the  second  in  his  Orig.  et  Progress.  Idol- 
atrifls;  and  the  third  in  the  Disput.  De  Mctcmpsychosi  Judaeonim,  apud  Ug^lini, 
vol.  xxii. 
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'which  was  held  bj  all  the  Jews ;  namely,  that  onl^  the  souls  of  the 
good  undergo  a  modified  metempsychosis  by  returnmg  into  their  own 
bodies,  which,  from  bein^  made  more  pure  and  perfect  than  they 
formerly  were,  are  figuratively  denominated  other  bodies.  The  phrase 
tTtpov  o'cii/ia,  say  they,  does  not  denote  that  the  body  is  different  in 
matter  and  substance, but  only  different  in  its  qualities;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  fashion  of  our  Saviour's  coun- 
tenance is  said  to  have  been  altered :  to  iihoQ  tov  irpoawTrov  ahrov  irepov.^ 
The  distinction  here  stated,  which  Dr.  Campbell  unwittingly  ascribes 
to  the  author  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,^  will  be  found  upon  inquiry 
to  have  no  foundation.  Eihot,  eidos,  is  no  more  than  the  appearance. 
Now,  to  say  that  the  body  into  which  the  soul  passes  is  another  body, 
and  to  say  that  it  has  another  appearance,' are  two  expressions  which  no 
person  who  reflects  will  confouna  as  equivalent.  That  there  are  some 
things,  however,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  opinions  of  the 
later  Pharisees  on  this  article  were  more  conformable  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  than  is  implied  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  is  not  to  be  dissem- 
bled. But  the  difficulty  connected  with  this  point  is  more  easily  re- 
moved by  admitting,  what  is  far  from  being  improbable,  that  there  was 
not  then  among  them  an  exact  uniformity  of  opinion,  than  by  recur- 
ring on  either  side  to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  the  language  will  not 
bear.'  Besides,  the  argument  of  Camero,  if  carried  its  full  length,  will 
go  to  prove  that  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  confined  to  the  good, 
and  thereby  contradict  the  apostolical  declaration,  that  both  the  just 
and  the  unjust  are  to  arise  from  the  grave,  and  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Gk>d.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  opinion 
which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  Pharisees  was  the  proper  metempsy- 
chosis,— the  migration  of  the  soul  into  a  different  body. 

Testimonies  from  Kimchi  and  Menasseh  hen  Israel  concerning  the 
antiquilu  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  transmiaraiion  ofsouU, — The  Kabbi 
David  Kimchi  assures  us  that  it  was  the  dfoctrine  of  the  ancient  sages, 
that  every  living  thing,  after  it  has  died,  shall  rise  again  ;  because  it  is 
ordained  that  souls  must  go  round  as  it  were  in  a  circle  of  existence, 
and  return  at  length  into  the  world.  But  they  do  not  return  to  the 
first  matter,  as  that  very  matter  is  in  itself:  and  the  greatest  of  the 
philosophers  teach,  though  this  periodical  change  is  to  continue  during 
some  thousands  of  years,  that  the  soul  is  not  to  return  into  a  body 
eternally.^  We  have  a  similar  testimony  from  Rabbi  Menasseh  ben 
Israel,  who  asserts  that  the  opinion  concerning  the  transmigration  of 
souls  was  universally  held  amon^  the  disciples  of  the  Cabala.  He  gives 
a  quotation  from  the  book  called  iSIoAar,  the  most  ancient  composition, 
next  to  the  Targ^m,  that  is  possessed  by  the  Jews ;  wherein  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  described  as  listening  to  the  complaints  of  certain  souls 
which  had  just  escaped  from  the  oody,  respecting  the  taint  and  con- 
tamination which  they  had  contracted  from  their  union  with  matter, 

1  Nam  Josephos,  ricut  Qli  arbitrantur,  non  earn  Pharissis  opinionem  tribuit  quam 
PythagorsB  alioquin  ascribont ;  sed  quam  habent  alii  qui>que  Juaiei,  non  omnium  mor- 
tuoram,  sed  bonorum  tantum  animas,  in  sua  ^uidem,  ut  meliora  et  idco  quodam  modo 
alia  corpora,  ut  ito  iri^v  truua  non  notet  diTersum  corpus  materia  et  substantia,  sed 
diversum  qualitate :  qnomndo  fere,  Luke  ix.  29,  uSof:^  hoc  est  species  Tultus  Christi, 
dum  transnguraretur,  dicitur  yivitridai  irtpov.     Slovogtus,  Disput.  De  Metem.  Jud. 

3  Dr.  Jennings.  ^  Dissertation  on  Hades  and  Gehenna. 

*  Apud  Slevogtum,  Disp.  de  Met.  Jud. 
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and  as  granting  to  them  severally  permission  to  migrate  into  other 
bodies,  wherein  they  might  atone  for  the  faults  committed  in  the 
earthly  tabernacles  which  they  had  formerly  inhabited.^  That  the 
doctrine  in  question  was  cherished  by  the  Jewish  teachers  at  an  early 

Seriod  is  sufficiently  well  established  ;  but  wliether  they  brought  the 
ogma  with  them  from  Egypt,  or  received  it  at  a  later  epoch  tnrough 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  so 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Yossius,  as  well  as  of 
Slevogtus,  that  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  had  obtained  a  footing 
among  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras ; 
and  even  that  this  distinguished  philosopher  was  initiated  in  the  mys* 
teries  which  respect  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  either  by  the  disciples  of 
Moses,  or  by  the  sages  of  the  East.  An  autem  error  iUe  a  Judsis  pri- 
mura  ad  Pythagoram  man^rit,  an  a  Pythagora  ad  Judaeos,  definiat  qui 
potest :  fortasse  Pythagoras  a  Chaldseis  et  Hebrsis  in  hunc  errorem 
pertractus.  "Whether  this  error  (the  metempsychosis)  was  derived  by 
rythagoras  from  the  Jews,  or  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  Pythagoras, 
let  him  determine  who  can.  Perhaps  Pythagoras  was  drawn  into  it  by 
the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews.^ 

Summing  up  of  the  arguments  that  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. — That  the  Israelites,  even  in 
the  time  of  their  divine  lawe^iver,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  tnmsmigra- 
tion  of  souls,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  from  the  following  consider- 

1  Tcstatur  B.  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  in  libro  2do,  cap.  i8,  De  Resorrectiono ;  qoi 
opiuionem  de  transmigratione  animonim  dicit  fuissc  Cabalistarum  celebrem  et  decanU- 
tam.  Probat  ex  libro  Sohar,  JudsBis  post  Targum  antiquissimo,  et  din  ante  Talmud, 
scripto.  Ibi  enim  Dens  animabus,  omnem  culpam  a  se  transferentibus  in  sna  corpora, 
et  una  conquerente  quod  in  biliosuro,  altera  quoa  in  pblcgmaticum,  alia  quod  in  san- 
gttineum,  unde  suaro  labem  contraxerint,  immissse  cssent,  potestatem  dedit  mi^randi  in 
aUa,  ad  luendam  culpam  in  prioribus  contractam.  [Let  Menusseb  ben  Israel  near  wit- 
ness, in  his  2nd  Book  on  tbc  Resurrection,  cbap.  i8  ;  who  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  was  celebrated  and  sun?  among  the  Cabbalists.  He  prores  this 
from  the  book  Sohar^  the  oldest  that  the  Jews  haye,  auer  the  Targum,  and  written  long 
before  the  Talmud.  For  there  God  is  represented,  in  the  case  of  certain  souls  who 
transferred  all  their  faults  from  themsclyes  to  their  bodies,  and  complained  because  they 
had  been  sent,  one  into  a  bilious,  another  into  a  phlegmatic,  another  into  a  choleric, 
body,  from  whence  they  had  contracted  their  sins ;  as  having  giygn  them  the  power  of 
migrating  into  other  bodies,  to  remove  the  stain  contracted  in  the  former. — Ed.]  Sle- 
vogtus, De  Metem.  Jud. 

^  Imo  non  animas  modo  superessc  post  mortem,  consensus  gentium  fuit ;  sed  apud 
multas  etiam  reliquiae  fuere  de  nova  cum  corporibus  conjunctionc,  quam  resurrectionem 
dicimus.  Sed  fcede  comipenmt  in  illam  quam  dixere  iiiTifi^vxtaaiv,  quasi  dicas  tram^ 
animationemj  iteni  furtvtrtafiaTiatnVf  hoc  est  migrati(mem  de  corpore  in  corput ;  etiam 
iraXcy/fvcffiav,  sive  regenerationem,  Quie  non  Pythagoreorum  duntaxat,  sed  multarum 
etiam  gentium  opinio  mit,  et  admodum  dissitarum.  De  ^gyptiis,  testis  Herodotus  ;  a 
quibus  etiam  id  nausisse  Pythagoram,  idem  tradit.  De  Judiieis  Talmudistis  idem  lionet 
ex  Thalmud  ordino  iv.  tractatu  ii.  Sed  magis  mirandum  quod  Phariso^is  quoque  noo 
placuit.  [Yea,  not  only  did  the  general  consent  of  nations  affirm  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  but  with  many  of  them  traces  were  to  be  found  of  a  belief  in  a  new 
conjunction  with  the  body 
it  into  what  they  call  f 
"  metensomatosis,"  that 
or  regeneration.  WTiich  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Sut  also  of 
many  and  altogether  different  nations.  Herodotus  witnesses  that  the  Eg^tians  held  it ; 
he  also  states  tiiat  Pythagoras  derived  it  from  them.  The  same  is  plain  concerning  the 
Jewish  Talmudists,  n-om  the  Talmud,  Order  4,  Tractate  3.  But  what  is  still  more  to  be 
wondered  at  is,  that  this  idea  pleased  the  Pharisees  also. — Ed.]  Oer.  Joan.  Yossios, 
De  Idolatria  Gcntili,  p.  27.    Edit.  Amstolodani.  MDCC. 
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ations :  i.  Because  at  that  period  tbej  certainly  believed  that  the  spi- 
ritual part  of  man  has  after  death  a  separate  and  distinct  existence 
independently  of  the  body, — a  tenet  \?hico  is  proved  and  illustrated  by 
the  Mosaical  law  against  necromancy,  or  the  practice  of  consulting  de- 
parted spirits.  Now,  as  this  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  was  everywhere  else  accompanied  by  the  aoctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  the  creed  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  head  coincided  with  those  of  aU  other  nations  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 2.  We  find  that  at  the  earliest  period  whence  any  authentic 
information  has  reached  us  respecting  the  religious  tenets  of  the  He- 
brew philosophers,  or  of  the  several  sects  into  which  the  interpreters  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  dirided,  the  great  bodv  of  the  Jews  believed  in 
transmigration ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  this  dogma  was  held  in 
times  still  prior  to  those  of  which  profane  history  has  preserved  an  ac- 
count, and  was  in  fact  transmitted  through  all  the  generations  which 
passed  between  Moses  and  Ezra.  Prom  the  Captivity  downwards,  the 
metempsychosis  was  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  popular  creed.  We 
discover  traces  of  it  in  most  of  the  apocryphal  writings  ;  and,  at  the 
era  of  the  gospel,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines  and 
the  hopes  which,  at  that  remarkable  period,  divided  the  Jewish  nation. 
When  the  disciples  were  asked  by  tneir  Master, ''  Whom  do  men  saj 
that  I  am  P "  they  immediately  answered  him  in  the  spirit  of  this 
ancient  dogma,  that ''  some  say  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  Elias ; 
and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets."  ^  3.  That  the  tenet  of 
transmigration  had  alreadjr  entered  into  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  and  independent  existence  of  the  soul,  I  conclude,  from  the  re- 
.markable  fact  that,  though  the  immortality  of  the  thinking  principle 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrew  legislator,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  creed,  did  not  venture  to  introduce  upon 
such  a  foundation  the  sanction  of  future  reward  and  punishment  into 
his  system  of  divine  laws. 

Moses  not  permitted  to  introduce  the  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  into 
his  law, — To  remove  the  appearance  of  paradox  which  may  seem  to 
attach  to  this  statement,  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  metempsychosis 
has  always  been  represented  as  a  device  of  the  magistrate  or  of  the 
theologian,  to  secure,  on  the  ground  of  human  responsibility,  the  great 
intered»  of  society.  It  was,  according  to  the  figurative  language  of 
Timaeus,  an  attempt  to  cure  a  dangerous  disease  with  a  poisonous  drug; 
and  it  proceeded  upon  the  resolution  to  employ  false nood  where  the 
power  of  truth  had  been  found  to  prove  unavailin^.^  But  the  divine 
authority  upon  which  Moses  acted  permitted  not  the  use  of  such  ques- 
tionable means  even  to  promote  a  good  end  ;  and  as  the  fulness  of  time 
had  not  yet  arrived,  when  life  and  immortality  were  to  be  fully  brought 
to  light,  the  defects  of  revelation  were  in  the  interval  supplied  by  the 
yisible  administration  of  a  special  Providence. 

Difficulties  in  believing  that  Moses  should  have  been  aware  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  authorized  to  conceal  it, — Instead,  there- 
fore, of  following  the  scheme  of  Warburton,  which,  on  this  particular 
topic,  is  unquestionably  exposed  to  many  objections,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  not  only  that  Moses  was  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but,  more- 

'  Matthew  xn.  13,  14.  '  See  page  177,  as  above. 
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over,  that  it  was  not  intended  by  Divine  Wisdom  that  he  should  reyeal 
those  clearer  and  more  perfect  views  respecting  a  future  state,  which 
were  obviously  reserved  for  a  later  period,  as  being  closely  connected 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  No  theological  hypothesis,  indeed, 
could  be  less  in  harmony  with  our  usual  conceptions  of  the  character 
end  government  of  the  Almighty,  than  one  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  he  commanded  his  inspired  servant  to  conceal  from  the  chosen 
people  an  article  of  faith  so  extremely  important.  "We  can  hardly 
allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  be  disposed,  and  far  lea 
that  he  should  be  authorized  by  the  omniscient  Governor  of  the  world, 
to  withhold  from  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  valuable  knowledge,  not  only 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  imperishable  and  must  exist  for  ever ;  but  also 
that  death  does  not  affect  the  personal  identity  of  the  human  being, 
nor  weaken  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  him  as  a  moral  and 
accountable  agent.  I  say,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  even  somewhat  un- 
reasonable, to  suppose  that  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews  knew  these 
truths,  and  that  he  cautiously  and  guardedly  concealed  them — that  he 
hurried  over  the  narrative  of  Enoch's  translation  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  readers  might  not  find  in  it  any  hint  or  ground  for  conjecture, 
relative  to  the  separate  state  of  the  soul  in  the  unseen  world.^  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  retorting  upon  me  the 
objection  whicn  may  seem  to  arise  from  the  fact,  which  is,  indeed, 
nowhere  denied,  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of  future  reward 
and  punishment  was  not  at  all  revealed  in  the  Mosaical  economy  :  for, 
while  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  procedure  of  the  Divme  go- 
vernment to  make  known  the  great  truths  of  religion,  gradually  and 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  hu- 

^  ^  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  Jews,  eren  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, had  not  attained  to  correct  views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  connected 
with  personal  identity  and  a  general  resurrection.  The  Pharisees,  indeed,  professed  to 
belicTe  hoth  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection,  and  also  ttfat  there  are  angels  and  spiiiti. 
*'  But,  according  to  Josephus,  this  resurrection  of  theirs  was  no  more  than  a  Pytha- 
gorean resurrection,  that  is,  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body,  and  being  bom  anew  with  it.  But  from  this  resurrection  they  excluded 
all  who  were  notoriously  wicked.  For  of  such  their  notion  was,  that  their  souls,  as 
soon  as  separated  from  tneir  bodies,  were  transmitted  into  a  state  of  everlasting  woe, 
there  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  sins  to  all  eternity.  But  as  to  lesser  crimes, 
their  opinion  was,  that  they  were  punished  in  the  bodies,  which  the  souls  of  those  who 
committed  them  were  next  sent  into.  And  according  to  this  notion  was  it  that  Christ's 
disciples  asked  him,  in  the  case  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  *  Who  ^d  sin,  this 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? '  For  this  plainly  supposeth  an  antece- 
dent state  of  being,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  man  could  sin  before  he  was 
born.  And  when  the  disciples  told  Christ  that  some  said  of  him  that  he  was  Elias,  and 
others  Jeremias  or  one  of  tne  prophets ;  this  can  be  understood  no  otherwise,  but  that 
they  thought,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  that  he  was 
come  into  the  world  with  the  soul  of  Elias,  or  of  Jeremias,  or  of  some  other  of  the  old 
prophets  transmitted  into  him  and  bom  with  him.  These  two  instances,  put  together, 
plainly  prove  what  Josephus  saith,  that  is,  that  the  resurrection  held  by  the  Jews,  in 
those  times,  was  no  other  than  a  Pythagorean  resurrection  of  the  same  soul  in  an- 
other body.  But  when  Christ  came,  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  he  first 
taught  the  true  resurrection  of  the  same  body  and  soul  together,  and  soon  after  the 
Jews  leamed  it  from  his  followers,  and  ever  since  have  taught  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  did.  For  all  their  books  now  extant  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  last  judgment  thereon  to  follow,  no  otherwise,  in  the  main  particulars,  than  as  the 
Christians  do." — Prideaux,  Connection  of  Ola  and  New  Testament,  part  II.  book  v 
sect.  4. 
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man  race,  we  find  no  authority,  in  the  records  either  of  Providence  or 
of  revelation,  for  admitting  the  helief  that  an  inspired  person  was  com- 
manded to  keep  back,  from  the  very  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  teach,  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  thin^  which  he  himself  possessed, 
and  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
which  he  did  actually  communicate  to  them. 

No  distinct  statement  in  the  Pentateuch  concerning  the  Trinity^  the 
atonement^  or  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. — We  find  not 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  a  single  distinct  statement  or  exposition  re- 
specting the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  atonement,  or  of  future 
reward  and  punishment ;  and  he  who  might  happen  to  have  read  no 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  is  contained  in  the  rentateuch,  must  have 
for  ever  remained  a  stranger  to  these  sublime  truths.  Whether  t^e 
son  of  Amram  himself  had  any  knowledge  of  them,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  determine ;  but  1  should  not  depart  from  the  judgment  of 
the  most  learned  divines,  were  I  to  assert  that  Moses  was  not  the  only 
one  of  the  prophets  who  is  supposed  to  have  uttered  predictions  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  precise  import ;  and  even  to  have  used  de- 
scriptive expressions  without  foreseeing  their  ultimate  and  specific 
application.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number  of  theological 
writers,  that  most  of  the  references  to  Christianity  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  had  a  primary  as  well  as  a  secondary  meaning ;  a  literal 
subject  and  a  figurative ;  an  historical  import  and  a  prophetic  one : 
and  it  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  great  purposes  to  which 
the  supernatural  endowments  of  the  inspired  penmen  were  rendered 
subservient,  to  suppose  that,  on  all  occasions,  the  double  sense  of  their 
words  was  not  present  to  their  minds.  For  the  same  reason,  I  can  see 
no  serious  objection  to  the  conclusion  that  the  predictions  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, appbcable  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  might  not  be  fully 
comprehended  b^  him  who  recorded  them  :  in  short,  uiat  he  had  not 
the  same  clear  views  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christianity 
which  were  revealed  in  after-times  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but 
that  he  used  types  of  which  others  were  to  explain  the  correspondence, 
and  shadowed  forth  a  scheme  of  divine  truth  which  it  was  reserved  for 
a  more  enlightened  season  to  expound  and  enforce. 

Theory  that  Moses  teas  really  ignorant  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  resurrection  of  the  body, — At  all  events,  we  have  onlv  the  alterna- 
tive of  ignorance  or  of  studied  concealment  on  the  part  of  Moses,  rela- 
tive to  the  great  doctrine  of  immortality  as  connected  with  future 
rewards  and  punishment ;  and  in  such  a  case,  though  opposed  by  the 
powerful  authority  of  Warburton,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring 
the  former.  To  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  moral  government  upon 
earth,  the  Almighty  has  always  employed  such  human  means  and 
agente  as  naturally  belonged  to  the  successive  times  and  states  of 
society  which  have  diversified  the  history  of  man ;  and  if  it  pleased  not 
the  Divine  Wisdom  to  remove  from  his  chosen  servant  the  "  slowness 
of  speech,"  which  the  latter  viewed  as  a  disqualification  for  his  great 
office,  but  substituted  the  eloquence  of  Aaron  to  supply  the  defect,  we 
may  conclude,  that  in  other  respects  no  miraculous  cnange  was  wrought 
upon  the  mind  or  person  of  Moses.  ^     The  only  knowledge  which  this 

>  Exodiu  ir.  lo — 17.    **  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  elo- 
quent, but  I  am  alow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  And  the  Iiord  said,  Is  not  Aaron 
VOL.  I.  o 
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divine  legate  possessed  was  derived  from  the  schools  of  Egypt.     The 
priests  of  Memphis  and  of  On  had,  no  doubt,  taught  him,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  taught  all  others  who  were  allowed  to  share  in  their 
wisdom,  that  the  soul  of  man,  being  a  part  of  the  great  soul  of  the  world, 
returned  at  death  into  the  source  whence  it  sprang ;  or  if  they  had 
already  ingrafted  upon  their  general  doctrine  the  supplementary  tenet 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  admitted  him  to  the  proiounder  views  of 
their  sacred  mysteries,  he  must  have  known  that  the  popular  opinion 
regarding  the  return  of  departed  spirits  in  new  bodies  to  undergo  pen- 
ance upon  earth,  was  a  mere  accommodation  of  the  abstract  tnitn  for 
practical  purposes,  and  was  not  seriously  held  by  the  master  philoso- 
phers, who  are  said  to  have  recommended  it.     Moses  was  selected  by 
the  Almighty  to  fulfil  bis  ministry  of  grace  towards  the  afflicted  Israel- 
ites, with  such  mental  acquirements  and  bodily  qualities  as  the  young 
Hebrew  happened  to  possess ;  and  as  his  defects  in  utterance  were 
supplied  by  the  ready  tongue  of  his  brother  Aaron,  so  his  want  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  doctrine  of 
future  reward  and  punishment,  was  amply  compensated  by  the  unceas- 
ing and  minute  retributions  of  a  special  Providence.    In  a  word,  Mosea 
did  not  avail  himself  as  a  lawgiver  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  respect 
eternity,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  only  foundation  on  which 
these  sentiments  could  be  made  to  rest — ^the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  not  because  he  was  disposed 
or  commanded  to  conceal  from  the  people  of  Israel  those  most  power- 
ful of  all  motives  to  virtue  and  godliness  of  living, 

^applanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  translation  of  lUnoeh.'^ 
We  shall,  on  this  ground,  have  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  brie&ess 
of  the  narrative  in  which  the  inspired  historian  sets  forth  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch.  Of  this  holv  patriarch  Moses  says  no  more,  than  that 
he  "  walked  with  God :  ana  was  not ;  for  Ood  took  him," — a  notice 
which,  if  read  by  itself,  and  examined  without  the  aid  of  an  authorita- 
tive exposition,  would  not  certainly  throw  any  light  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  in  reference  to  the  state  of  man  after  death.^  Had  not 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  led  us  to  the  right  meaning  of  this  ancient 
text,  we  should  not  have  found  it  easy  to  determine  whether  Mosea 
intended  to  inform  the  reader  of  any  fact  more  important  than 
that  Enoch  was  taken  away  at  an  early  age  ;  and  that,  because  the  de- 
mise of  the  good  man  was  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he 
ascribed  it  to  a  particular  interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  He 
died,  not  like  his  fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  years ;  but  Q-od  removed 
him  before  the  natural  period  had  elapsed.  Taking  the  narrative  by 
itself,  I  repeat,  we  should  not  have  discovered  in  it  any  materials  for 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  position  which  is  sometimes  founded 
upon  it,  namely,  that  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  was  acquainted 
with  the  true  doctrine  of  immortality  as  connected  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

the  Levite  thy  brother }  I  know  that  ho  can  speak  well,  and  he  shall  be  thy  spokesmin 
unto  the  people."  *  Genesis  v.  24. 
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3.  Idolatrous  practices  of  the  Hebrews  ptior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 

Polytheistic  tendencies  of  the  Hehrews  notwithsttmding  the  Mosaic 
inculcation  of  a  belief  in  one  Qod, — But,  leaving  all  further  considera* 
tion  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  interesting  inquiry  which  is  allotted  for  the  third  section  of  this 
chapter ;  namely,  to  examine  into  the  history  and  object  of  the  idola- 
trous practices  of  the  same  people  prior  to  their  captivity  in  Babylon. 
It  cannot  have  escaped  the  most  careless  reader  that,  though  the  be- 
lief and  worship  of  oke  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  world, 
was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaical  religion,  and,  in  fact, 
the  main  object  for  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  separated  from 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  yet  a  tendency  to  idolatry  manifested 
itself  among  the  Hebrew  people,  from  the  day  they  left  Egypt  until 
they  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Surrounded  by 
tribes  who  were  addicted  to  the  practices  of  polytheism,  the  Israelites 
could  not  resist  the  contagion ;  but,  rejecting  at  once  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  and  the  authority  of  their  divine  lawgiver,  they  extended 
their  faith  and  adoration  to  figures  of  wood  and  stone,  and  lifted  up 
their  eyes  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven. 

Infatuation  of  the  Hebrews  towards  idolatry  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire. — Certain  opinions,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  are 
at  certain  times  infectious ;  and  we  ourselves,  even  now,  would  perhaps, 
with  equal  folly,  feel  the  like  propensity  to  superstition,  if  we  formed  but 
a  small  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  world  of  idolaters.  We  see  that 
neither  the  very  judicious  and  rigorous  laws  of  Moses,  nor  yet  all  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  power  of  the  only  true  Qt)d,  were  sufficient, 
though  the  people  admitted  their  historical  truth,  to  overcome  this 
strange  infatuation,  until  a  certain  revolution  took  place  in  the  state  of 
human  thought  and  manners.  Even  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  the  Israel- 
itish  monarcbs,  and  who  is  extolled  to  us  as  a  learned  man  and  a  phi- 
losopher, was  afflicted  with  a  frenzy  from  which  the  very  weakest  of 
mortals  can  now  easily  preserve  himself ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, gave  way  to  the  prevailing  propensity,  and  fell  into  the  rankest 
and  most  contemptible  superstition.  Nor  did  this  mental  disease  lose 
aught  of  its  power  over  mankind  until  the  period  when  Cvrus  extended 
his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  The  Persians,  it  is  well 
known,  were  enemies  to  idol-worship.  They  believed  in  but  one  in- 
visible God,  of  whom  fire  was  esteemed  the  most  appropriate  image ; 
for  the  Evil  principle,  according  to  their  doctrine,  was  to  exist  but 
during  a  limited  time,  after  which  benevolence  and  peace  were  to 
reign  throughout  all  creation,  both  material  and  immaterial.  This 
similarity  of  creed  produced  a  friendly  sentiment  towards  the  Jews ; 
nor  did  it  cost  Cyrus  any  struggle  with  his  religious  principles  to  ac- 
knowledge, by  a  public  edict,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  heaven ; 
who,  by  the  moutn  of  his  prophet,  had  foretold  his  coming ;  had  aided 
him  in  his  numerous  victories ;  and  of  whose  gift  alone  were  all  the 
kingdoms  which  he  had  conquered.^     The  worship  of  one  God  had  no 

*  "  Now,  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken 
by  Jeremiah,  might  be  accomplisned,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  prodamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in 

o  2 
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longer  to  struggle,  as  before,  with  the  practice  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  from  this  time,  we  find  the  Jews  such  zealous  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  that  the  Greeks  could  not,  even  by  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tions, cause  them  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  prophets ;  whereas, 
among  their  forefathers,  even  the  severest  punishments  were  not  always 
able  to  preserve  it.^ 

Origin  and  development  of  idolatry :  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. — There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  period  in  the  history  of  human 
society  at  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wean  the  mind  from  idol- 
atrous usages.  The  first  men,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  observes  in  regard 
to  the  Egyptians,  struck  with  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  heavens, 
were  impelled  by  strong  and  not  very  unnatural  feelings  to  regard  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  spirits  which  rule  the 
world ;  and  hence  to  direct  to  those  parts  of  creation  the  worship  and 
gratitude  which  are  due  to  the  Great  First  Cause.^  The  sun  and  the 
moon  were  next  venerated,  not  as  the  residences  of  the  immortal  gods, 
but  as  the  gods  themselves ;  the  lively  imaginations  of  the  East  at- 
tributing to  those  bright  emblems  of  divine  power  the  intelligence  and 
design  which  belong  to  the  uncreated  Mind.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  form  of  worship  in  the  primsBval  world,  after  the  light  of 
revealed  truth  had  gradually  become  obscured  or  forgotten. 

Worship  of  heroes, — In  process  of  time,  a  second  occasion  of  false 
worship  arose  to  extend  the  reign  of  superstition,  and  at  once  to  debase 
and  to  multiply  its  objects,  w  hen  a  great  man  appeared,  to  whose 
valour  or  ingenuity  the  people  were  indebted  for  peace  and  an  addition 
to  their  enjoyments,  their  gratitude  would  induce  them  to  confer  upon 
him  the  name  of  a  god ;  for,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  it  is  more  usual 
to  employ  a  metaphor  than  to  find  suitable  terms  for  separate  qualities. 
The  brave  man  is  called  a  lion,  and  the  fierce  one  a  tiger  or  a  dog,  be- 
fore the  analytical  process  has  been  so  far  completed  as  to  supply  the 
notions  of  courage  and  of  cruelty  in  the  abstract :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  beneficent  individual,  who  had  devoted  all  his  cares,  and  per- 
haps his  life  itself,  to  promote  the  security  and  comfort  of  his  tnbe, 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  name  of  a  divinity.  His  memory  would 
be  cherished  and  his  virtues  perpetuated ;  and  as  his  person  was  already 
associated  in  their  imaginations  with  the  title  and  qualities  of  a  celestial 
being,  their  commemorations  of  his  good  works  would  at  no  distant 
period  assume  the  form  of  divine  homage. 

Confusion  between  terrestrial  and  celestial  divinities. — Hence  the 
ori^n  of  what  has  been  called  hero-worship,  and  the  consequent  con- 
fusion of  terrestrial  and  heavenly  gods.  Not  only  were  the  names  the 
same  and  the  worship  similar ;  but  we  find  that,  in  diff*erent  countries, 
and  at  successive  periods,  the  human  divinities  have  been  more  than 
once  repeated.  Almost  every  nation  has  had  a  Hercules  to  engage  its 
wonder  and  credulity.     Bacchus,  the  conqueror  and  the  vine- dresser, 

writing,  saying,  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath 
the  Lord  (rod  of  hcaren  gircn  me,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  huild  him  an  house  in 
Jerusaleni,  which  is  in  Judah :  who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  The  Lord  his 
God  he  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up." — 2  Chronicles  xxxvi.  22,  23. 

'  Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Article  32. 

•  Tovf  S'  ovv  Kara  Aiyvtrrov  avOpoTrovQt  to  rraXaiov  yivojuvovQ^  ivapXt^j/araQ  uq 
Tov  Kofffiov  Kai  Tfiv  Ttav  oXaiv  ^vaiv  KaranXayivraQ  Kai  vavpLaaavTaQ^  vrroKa^iv 
tlvai  Svo  Otovg  didiova  Tt  xai  irpwrovc,  rov  dt  ijXtov  xai  rriv  acXi^vifv.    Dio.  Sic.  i.  ii* 
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has  been  pnused  in  every  land  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tiber ;  and  his 
jojous  festivals  called  forth  the  songs  and  triumph  of  barbarians  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  for  a  hundred  generations.  The  other  gods 
have  been  multiplied  in  like  manner ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
heavenly  host  could  not  supply  distinctive  appellations  to  the  kings, 
the  commanders,  and  the  sages,  whom  the  gratitude  of  unenlightened 
times  endeavoured  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  immortals.  The  two  de- 
scriptions of  worship  now  mentioned  reciprocally  extended  each  other's 
boundaries ;  for  the  hero  came  to  be  adored  for  the  sake  of  the  star, 
and  the  star  for  the  sake  of  the  hero.  The  host  of  heaven,  which  at 
first,  by  their  magnificence  and  glory,  drew  from  the  heart  of  man  a 
spontaneous  worship,  was  afterwards  honoured  in  conjunction  with  hu- 
man beings  to  whom  their  names  had  been  transferred ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw  a  line,  in  the  works  of  ancient  au- 
thors, between  Sabaism  and  the  worship  of  deified  mortals. 

Introduction  of  emblems, — But  the  substitution  of  emblems  for  the 
direct  homage  of  the  gods  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  idolatiy  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  was  this  device  which  filled  the  temples  of  Egypt 
with  their  countless  absurdities,  and  surrounded  the  aitars  of  every 
land  with  figures  of  wood  and  stone  ;  and  it  is  the  same  questionable 
expedient  for  fixing  the  attention,  or  for  exciting  the  devotional  feel- 
ings of  the  ignorant,  which  first  introduced  into  Christian  assemblies 
the  images  of  saints  and  martyrs.  But  as  it  is  not  my  object  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  idolatry  among  the  heathen  nations  in  general, 
I  shall  not  pursue  those  inquines  at  greater  length. 

Distinction  amongst  the  Hebrews  between  worshipping  strange  gods 
and  adoring  Jehovah  through  idolatrous  emblems :  nature  of  the  sacr^ices 
on  high  places  and  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves, — In  regard  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  made  a  distinction  between 
worshipping  stiunge  gods  and  payine  their  adoration  to  Jehovah 
through  the  medium  of  idolatrous  emolems.  For  example,  they  al- 
lowed it  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  relimous  polity  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  Baal  or  Moloch ;  but  they  did 
not  imagine  it  could  be  wrong  to  serve  the  true  God  by  setting  up 
calves  to  represent  the  Divine  Nature,  or  by  forming  images  to  decorate 
their  high  places  and  consecrated  groves.  When  Jeroboam  had  re- 
solved on  a  permanent  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  which  had  revolted 
from  the  son  of  Solomon,  *'  he  took  counsel  and  made  two  calves  of 
gold,  and  said  unto  his  people,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Bethel  and  the  other  he  put 
in  Dan."  ^  Nor  did  the  subjects  of  this  impious  monarch  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  advice ;  but,  believing  that  their  worship  was  acceptable 
to  the  God  who  had  led  their  fathers  through  the  wilderness,  they 
yielded  themselves  up  to  the  superstitious  practices  which  their  crafty 
leader  invited  them  to  follow.  Nay,  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  in 
the  reformations  which  were  adopted  by  the  good  kings  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  both  in  Israel  and  Judah,  the  calves,  the  images,  and  the 
high  places,  were  not  removed.  Of  Jehoash,  for  instance,  it  is  said, 
''  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  all  the  days 

^  I  Kings  zii.  28,  29. 
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wherein  Jehoiada  the  priest  instructed  him ;  but  the  liigh  places  were 
not  taken  away ;  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the 
high  places." '  The  same  remark  is  made  respecting  Amaziah,  Aza- 
riah,  and  Pekah ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  zealous  Hezekiah 
that  those  instruments  of  idolatry  were  completely  demolished.  "He 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that 
Dayid  his  father  did.  He  remoyed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groyes,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  ser- 
pent that  Moses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel 
did  bum  incense  unto  it."  ^  But  this  reformation  was  not  lasting. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  strongly  inclined  to  their  ancient  super- 
stitions, and  appear  to  have  followed  yery  willingly  the  footsteps  ot 
Manasseh,  who  built  up  again  the  high  places  which  his  father  had  de- 
stroyed ;  and  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  g^ye,  and  worship- 
ped all  the  host  of  heaven  and  served  them.  He  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  used  enchantments  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits 
and  wizards ;  and  he  set  up  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  in  the  nouse 
of  the  Lord.^  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the  hmy  Josiah,  that  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  for  breaking  down  the  ancient  monuments 
of  idolatry,  and  particularly  the  altar  that  was  at  Bethel,  and  the  high 
place  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."* 

To  what  extent  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  was  unlawful, — So 
infectious  was  the  worship  of  idols,  that  even  the  people  of  Judah  ap- 
pear to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  revolted  tnbes,  and  to  have 
gone  up  to  the  altar  at  Bethel.  But  the  distinction  mentioned  above, 
respecting  the  service  of  strange  gods,  and  the  idolatrous  reverence 
which  was  offered  up  to  Jehovah,  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
usages  of  the  other  kingdom,  and  particularly  of^Jehu,  the  usurper  of 
its  throne.  Having  by  means  of  a  stratagem,  which  sober  reason 
hesitates  to  approve,  cut  off  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  having  burned  the 
images  of  that  god,  and  broken  down  his  house,  and  finally  destroyed 
Baal  out  of  Israel,  he  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  permit  the  wor- 
ship of  the  idol-calves  which  the  first  of  his  predecessors  had  conse- 
crated. "  Howbeit  frqm  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin, 
Jehu  departed  not ;  to  wit,  the  golden  calves  that  were  in  Bethel,  and 
that  were  in  Dan."  *  His  zeal  for  Jehovah,  of  which  he  thought  it 
not  unbecoming  to  boast,  did  not  carry  him  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
fiftvourite  emblems  under  which  the  people  delighted  to  recognise  the 
protection  and  beneficence  of  the  Divinity ;  and,  therefore,  while  he 
rooted  out  Baal  from  the  land,  he  left  untouched  the  groves,  and  the 
high  places,  and  the  fourfooted  idols  of  the  son  of  Nebat.  But,  in 
vindication  of  this  ambitious  monarch,  it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the 
greater  number  of  commentators  on  this  portion  of  Scripture  allow 
that  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  not  strictly  unlawful.  It  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  that  they  were  consecrated  to  the  true  Gk>d,  and  even 
that  the  service  performed  in  their  presence  was  not  viewed  by  the 
prophets  as  absolute  idolatry.  These  holy  men  appear  to  have  regard- 
ed the  device  of  Jeroboam  as  amounting  only  to  an  act  of  schism,  which 
was  indeed  very  criminal ;  but  not  as  involving  the  ten  tribes  in  a  total 
apostasy  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.     It  has  been  well  remarked 

*  2  Kings  xii.  2,  3.  •  2  Kings  xWii.  3,  4.  »  2  Kings  xxi.  3 — 7 

^  2  Kings  xxiii.  15.  ^  2  Kings  x.  18 — 29. 
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that  the  new  king  is  not  introduced,  in  the  sacred  narrative,  speaking 
like  a  person  whose  intention  it  was  to  make  an  innovation  upon  the 
national  faith ;  but  merely  as  representing  to  his  people  that,  as  the 
true  God  was  everywhere  present,  they  might  worship  him  at  Dan 
and  Bethel  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem. 

Denunciations  against  the  worship  of  Baal  far  heavier  than  those 
against  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves, — It  is  perfectly  clear,  too,  that 
all  the  princes  wno  succeeded  Jeroboam,  and  who  continued  the  idol- 
atrous practices  of  which  he  set  the  example,  are  much  less  blamed  by 
the  sacred  writers  than  those  who  commanded  the  worship  of  the 
Baalim  and  of  other  strange  gods.  Ahab  was  the  first  of  these  sove- 
reigns who  openly  countenanced  the  service  of  foreign  divinities :  and 
of  him  it  is  recorded  by  the  indignant  historian,  that ''  he  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  before  him.  For  it  came  to 
pass,  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jero- 
[)oam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal  and  worship- 
ped him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal  which 
he  had  built  in  Samaria.  And  he  made  a  grove ;  and  he  did  more  to 
provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
that  were  before  him."  *  On  the  contrary,  those  of  the  fings  of  Sa- 
maria who,  without  quitting  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  worship  of  the 
calves,  destroyed  the  temples  and  priests  of  Baal,  are  described  as  per- 
sons endowed  with  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  true  God,  and  even  aA 
meriting  his  approbation.* 

Worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, — The  first  gods  mentioned  in  the 
Books  of  tTudges  are  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.  In  the  second  chapter  it 
is  stated,  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baalim :  and  they  provoked  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods, 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  them- 
selves unto  them,  and  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.  And  they  forsook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth."  In  the  following  chapter 
it  is  added,  that  "  they  served  Baalim  and  the  groves."  ^ 

Signification  of  the  terms  Baal  and  Baalim, — The  term  Baal,  as 
every  person  knows,  signifies  lord  or  master,  and,  consequently,  may  be 
applied  either  to  gods  or  to  men.  The  meaning  of  the  word  being  so 
very  comprehensive,  it  was  frequently  used  to  denote  a  divinity  in 
general,  without  any  reference  to  a  particular  class  or  even  sex. 
Among  Sabaists,  the  sun  was  Baal,  and  the  plural  form  of  the  expres- 
sion was  applied  to  the  host  of  heaven.  The  votaries  of  hero-worship 
gave  this  title  to  the  greatest  of  their  princes ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  no  names  were  more  common  among  the  ancient  Assjrrians 
than  such  as  included  in  their  formation  this  sacred  sjrUable,  which,  to 
an  oriental  ear,  always  indicated  majesty  and  dominion.  That  the 
Baalim  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  adored  were  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  both  because  the  Canaanites  at  that 
period  were  addicted  to  this  species  of  superstition,  and  also  because, 
when  it  is  mentioned  of  Manasseh  that  he  built  again  the  high  places 

»  I  Kings  xri.  30—33. 

'  Juricu's  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Churchf^ol.  ii.  p.  220. 

■  Jud^s  ii.  II — 13,  and  iii.  7. 
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of  Baal,  it  is  added,  **  he  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven  and  served 
them."  The  name  of  Baal,  indeed,  is  usually  associated  with  the  ra- 
rious  astronomical  hodies  which  seem  to  be  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  firmament ;  and  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  call  forth  so 
powerfully  the  wonder  and  obeisance  of  the  rude  mind. 

Natu/re  of  Elijah^  s  confutation  of  the  priests  of  Baal. — ^There  is  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings  a  striking  confirm- 
ation of  the  opinion  just  mentioned.     As  the  followers  of  Baal  directed 
their  adoration  to  the  principle  of  fire  in  the  great  solar  orb,  the  prophet 
Elijah  resolved  to  confute  by  a  practical  argument  the  doctrine  on 
which  their  confidence  was  known  to  rest.     He  proposed  that  the 
priests  of  the  false  god  and  himself  should  each  prepare  a  sacrifice  to 
be  consumed  on  the  altar  by  a  supernatural  flame ;  and  that  their  re- 
spective claims,  as  the  servants  of  a  Divine  Being,  should  be  determined 
by  the  answers  which  should  thus  be  vouchsafed  to  their  prayers. 
The  former  '*  took  the  bullock  which  was  given  them,  and  they  dressed 
it,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  say- 
ing, O  Baal,  hear  us.     But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered. 
And  they  leaped  upon  the  altar  that  was  made."  At  noon,  the  strength 
of  their  god  nad  attained  its  utmost  intensity.     The  solar  rays  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  more  powerful,  nor  hold  out  during  any  part  of 
the  day  a  better  prospect  of  success.     ''  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon, 
that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a  god ;  either 
he  is  talking  or  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.     And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  them- 
selves after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  upon  them."     The  defeat  of  his  adversaries  was  now  complete ; 
for  after  the  sun  had  begun  to  descend  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
that  the  faggots  on  the  altar  would  be  ignited  by  the  force  of  hia 
beams.     But  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  determined  to  put  off  the  con- 
vincing display  of  his  divine  authority  till  towards  nignt ;  when  there 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived  it.     Had  he 
proceeded,  while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  firmament,  to  call  down 
nre  from  the  presence  of  God,  he  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  as- 
sembled people  as  only  a  more  cunning  or  more  potent  enchanter  than 
the  priests  of  Baal ;  and  it  would,  consequently,  have  still  remained 
doubtful  whether  Jehovah  or  the  solar  deity  was  the  more  deserving  of 
their  homage.     He,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  interrupt  these  fanatical 
idolaters  in  their  superstitious  incantations,  until  the  shades  of  ap- 
proaching night  should  have  reminded  them  that  their  prayers  and  seu- 
inflicted  tortures  were  equally  useless.     "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
mid-day  was  past,  and  they  prophesied  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
the  evening  sacri^ce,  that  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer, 
nor  any  that  regarded."  When  all  hope  had  vanished  that  Baal  would 
interpose  in  behalf  of  his  votaries,  Elijah  made  preparations  for  the 
miracle  which  he  knew  was  about  to  be  performed.   "  He  put  the  wood 
in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and 
said.  Fill  four  barrels  with  water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  on  the  wood.   Then  he  came  near,  aud  said,  Lord  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Is- 
rael, and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things 
at  thy  word<    Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me ;  that  this  people  may  know 
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that  thou  art  the  Lord  God.  Thea  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  con- 
sumed the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust, 
and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all  the  peo- 
ple saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces :  and  thej  said,  Jehovah,  he  is  the 
God ;  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God."  * 

Application  of  the  terms  Baal  and  Baalim  to  the  true  God, — The 
reader  of  Scripture  must  be  aware  that  the  term  Baal,  both  in  the  sin- 
gular and  plural  form,  was  used  in  reference  to  the  true  God, — a  further 
proof  that  the  Deity  was  often  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  under  the 
name  and  figure  of  an  idol.  It  was  predicted  by  Hosea  that,  in  the 
happv  times  which  were  promised  to  his  people  after  the  Captivity,  they 
should  no  longer  continue  a  practice  so  suspicious  and  unbecoming. 
''  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me 
Ishi,  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali.  For  I  will  take  away  the  names 
of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  by 
their  name."  ^  It  is  well  known  that  other  terms  of  pagan  origin  were 
not  unfrequently  used  when  speaking  of  the  great  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  took  occasional  offence  at  this 
want  of  discrimination ;  and  taught  their  followers  not  to  pro&ne  by 
such  an  association  the  sacred  ideas  which  belonged  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. But  it  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  name  Baal 
was  applied  without  distinction  to  gods  of  either  sex ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, that  the  deity  represented  by  that  term  was  supposed  to  be  both 
male  and  female.  In  various  parts  of  the  Septuagint  version  we  meet 
with  4  fiaoK  as  well  as  6  /3aaX ;  while  in  most  cases  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  principle  which  determined  the  translators  in  favour  oi  the 
gender  which  they  have  actually  adopted. 

Eastern  divinities  arranged  in  pairs. — ^Every  one  who  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  acquainted  with  eastern  mythology  is  aware,  that 
the  whole  system  of  ancient  superstition  respects  more  or  less  imme- 
diately the  prolific  powers  of  nature.  However  numerous  may  be  the 
names  of  the  divinities  which  are  recognised  by  any  particular  creed, 
we  find  that  they  are  all  reducible  to  two  different  forms  of  the  gener- 
ative energy ;  the  active  and  the  passive,  the  male  and  the  female.  The 
immortals,  accordingly,  are  always  arranged  in  pairs ;  and  whether  it 
be  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or  Cslus  and  Terra,  we 
are  merely  presented  with  different  expressions  of  the  same  great  phy- 
sical truth  which  points  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  material 
world.  But  as  the  prolific  and  productive  powers  may  be  conceived  to 
exist  in  the  same  individual,  the  form  of  language  is  changed  to  meet 
this  new  idea ;  and  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  generation  of  organ- 
ized beinjQ;s,  or  who  are  themselves  the  source  and  maintenance  of  the 
stream  of  life  which  flows  through  the  successive  orders  of  animated 
things,  are  then  imagined  to  combine  the  two  sexes,  of  which  they  thus 

*  I  Kings  xnii.  21 — 39. 

'  Hoeea  ii.  16,  17.  I^den  adds  the  following  remark  on  the  form  of  the  word 
Baali : — Seniores  Tero  pro  Baali  sea  nomine  cum  mxo  pronomine,  Baalim  pluraliter,  nt 
Tidetur,  ibi  leeebant.  Fopulus  Dei  Baalem  suum  pi^  satis  earn  Tocabant,  priusquam  ob 
▼ocem  illam  ad  profiuia  nunina  frequenter  nimis  traductam,  idipsum  ipse  bens  TetlUrat. 
[But  it  seems  tmit  the  ancients,  instead  of  BasJi,  tiie  name  with  the  pronominal  affix, 
read  the  plural,  Baalim.  The  people  of  God  called  him  their  Baal  jpiously  enough,  until, 
because  of  the  fr^uent  application  of  that  name  to  the  profane  deities,  God  himself  for- 
bade it.— £d.]    Do  Diis  Byris,  p.  104. 
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perform  all  the  offices.  Hence  the  mythological  writers  described  the 
older  of  their  deities  as  hermaphrodites ;  and  to  express  in  one  word 
the  generative  and  prolific  virtues,  they  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  the 
term  it-fipeyodrikvc,  which  denoted  the  union  of  both  in  one  person.  In 
one  of  the  Orphic  hymns,  formerly  quoted,  it  is  said, 

Au>c  ^  ^K  rravra  rirvKrai : 


Zcvc  Aptrriv  ycvcro,  Ztvg  dfA^poro^  IwXtro  vvfifti, 

Minerva,  again,  is  addressed  in  these  words  : 

ap<ri}y  fuv  Ktu  OtiXvc  ifvc- 

In  his  tract  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  learned  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  follows : — ^'O  he  vovc  o  diog  hppivodr\\v^  wy  (wri  Kai  ^^c 
6,irticvriff€  Xoyoy  kTipoyf  vow  hfifiiovpyoy,  *'  Qod,  who  is  a  male  and  female 
intelligence,  being  both  life  and  light,  brought  forth  another  intelligence, 
the  Creator  of  the  world.*'  The  eastern  nations,  on  this  principle,  wor- 
shipped the  moon  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  goddess ;  and  hence  the  phrase 
Lunus  Deu8  was  not  less  common  than  Luna  Dea}  The  statement 
which  has  just  been  quoted  affords  a  key  to  the  greatest  mysteries  in 
the  Gentile  faith ;  for,  as  it  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  while  other 
nations  made  their  physical  inquiries  subservient  to  their  theology,  the 
philosophers  of  Egypt  and  of  ancient  G-reece  modelled  their  theology 
agreeably  to  their  physics.  The  worship  of  the  gods  was  identified 
with  the  perception  of  certain  powers  ana  qualities  in  the  constitution 
of  the  material  universe ;  and  hence,  though  the  names  of  the  divinities 
changed  according  to  the  varying  aspect  and  operations  of  nature,  the 
attention  of  the  votary  was  never  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  main 
facts  of  generation  and  reproduction  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds. 

^  The  views  in  the  text  are  further  confirmed  by  the  obsenrationB  of  Macrobins  on  the 
well-known  Terse  of  the  ^neid : 

Discedo,  ac  ducente  deo  flammam  inter  et  hostee 
Expedior : 

Com  ille  doctissime  dixerit  ducente  dec  non  dea.  Nam  et  apud  Calvum  Acterianns  af- 
finnat  legendum, 

Pollentemque  dcum  Vencrem, 

non  deam.  Signum  etiam  ejus  est  Cypri  barbatum  corporc,  sed  vestc  muliebri  com 
Bceptro  ac  statnra  yirili :  et  putant  eandem  marcm  et  feminam  esse.  Aristophanes  earn 
A^podirov  appellat.  Levinus  etiam  sic  ait ;  Venerem  igitur  almum  adorans,  sire  femina 
eiye  mas  est,  ita  uti  alma  noctiluca  est.  Philochorus  quoque  in  Atthide  eandem  aflirmat 
esse  lunam ;  et  ei  sacrificium  facere  viros  cum  veste  mulieori,  mulieres  cum  virili ;  quod 
eadem  et  mas  estimatur  et  femina. 

['^  I  depart ;  and  led  by  the  god, 
Hasten  among  the  enemy  and  through  the  flame." 

In  this  place  he  advisedly  says  led  by  the  god,  not  by  the  goddess.  For  Acterianus  in 
Calyus  confirms  the  reading : 

"  The  god  Venus  promising," 

not  the  aoddesa.  There  is  also  a  statue  of  this  deity  at  Cyprus,  with  a  bearded  body, 
but  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  with  the  sceptre  and  stature  of  a  man.  This  is  thought 
to  be  both  male  and  female.  Aristophanes  calls  it  Aphroditon.  Levinus  also  speaks 
thus :  *'  Therefore  adoring  bounteous  Venus,  whether  that  is  male  or  female,  so  that  it 
is  the  cheerful  illuminator  of  the  night."  Also  Philochorus  in  Atthidus  affirms  the 
lame  to  be  the  moon,  and  says  that  men  sacrificed  to  it  dressed  as  women,  and  women  as 
men ;  because  it  was  esteemed  both  male  and  female. — Ed.J  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  lib. 
iii.  c.  8.  See  also  Jurieu's  Critical  History,  toI.  ii.  part  iv.  p.  59, 60 ;  and  Banier> 
Mythology  and  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  li.  book  vii.  ohap.  o. 
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There  were  a  greafc  father  and  a  mother,  from  whom,  in  one  person  or 
in  two,  all  created  things  originally  proceeded,  and  continued  to  receive 
a  renewed  existence ;  and  the  gods  that  afterwards  arose  to  divide  the 
reverence  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  tribes  which  peopled  Egypt 
and  Syria,  were  only  different  forms  of  the  same  eternal  parents ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  different  conceptions  of  the  mode  and  circumstances  in 
which  their  energies  were  put  forth. 

BaaUpeor  ;  peculiar  licentiousness  connected  with  his  tDorshw, — Pro- 
ceeding on  this  ground,  we  shall  discover  the  reason  why  Baal  is  con- 
founded with  the  idol,  whose  imafi;e  was  exhibited  in  the  obscene 
worship  of  the  phallus.  We  find  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  that  the 
Hebrews  imitated  the  surrounding  nations  in  their  adoration  of  Baal- 
peor,  Baal-pehor,  or  Baal-phegor;  a  god  who,  in  certain  expressions 
of  his  character,  is  supposed  to  have  represented  the  generative  prin* 
ciple  in  animal  nature.  The  allusion  to  this  divinity  in  the  Book  of 
[Numbers  confirms  in  some  degree  the  opinion  now  given ;  for  the  li- 
centiousness with  which  the  Israelites  are  charged  while  they  abode  in 
Shittim,  is  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian  in  connection  with  their 
worship  of  this  pagan  idol.  The  daughters  of  Moab  called  the  people 
unto  the  sacrifice  of  their  gods ;  and  the  people  did  eat  and  bowed 
down  to  their  gods,  and  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal-peor ;  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  IsraeL^  The  same  gross  idolatry 
is  understood  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  later  portion  of  the  Hebrew  annals ; 
where  it  is  said  ''  concerning  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa  the  king,  he 
removed  her  from  being  aueen,  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove : 
and  Asa  out  dovm  her  iaol,  and  stamped  it,  and  burnt  it  at  the  brook 
Kidron.^  In  the  Vulgate  translation  this  passage  is  rendered  as  follows  : 
Sed  et  Maacham  matrem  Asa  Eegis  ex  augusto  imperio  deposuit,  eo 
'  quod  fecisset  in  luco  simulacrum  Priapi ;  quod  omne  contrivit,  et,  in 
frusta  comminuens,  combussit  in  torrente  Cedron.  I  purposely  avoid 
all  repetition  of  the  numerous  conjectures  which  have  employed  the 
ingenuity  of  expositors  on  the  character  of  Baal-peor.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  this  idol  originally  meant  the  sun ;  and  that  as  the  warmth  of  the 
solar  beams  is  indispensable  to  fecundity  in  every  part  of  organic  na- 
ture, the  gross  imagination  of  a  superstitious  people  deified  this  attri- 
bute of  their  god,  and  worshipped  it  under  an  expressive  and  palpable 
emblem. 

Confusion  between  Baal-peor  and  the  deity  of  the  under-world :  nature 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  death  and  feasts  of  Proserpine  and  Ceres. — Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  to  this  general  view  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  that  Baal-peor  is  in  some  parts  of  Scripture  con- 
founded with  the  Stygian  Jupiter,  or  Pluto.  In  the  hundred  and  sixth 
Psalm,  for  example,  where  the  crimes  of  the  Israelites  are  recapitulated, 
it  is  mentioned  Uiat  the  people  "joined  themselves  also  unto  Baal-peor, 
and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  ; "  and  that  this  accusation  refers  to 
the  memorable  defection  at  Shittim,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
remarks  which  follow.  "  Thus  they  provoked  him  to  anger  with  their 
inventions,  and  the  plague  broke  in  upon  them.  Then  stood  up  Phine- 
has,  and  executed  judgment,  and  so  tne  plague  was  stayed."*  To  eat 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  is  an  expression  wnich  is  supposed  to  allude 

*  Numbers  xxv.  i — 3.  »  2  Chroniclea  xv,  16.  •  Psalm  cvi.  28—30. 
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to  the  practice  of  offering  oblations  of  meats  and  drinks  to  the  Manes, 
or  infernal  gods.  But  so  flexible  was  the  mythological  system  of  the 
ancients,  and  so  complicated  were  the  notions  upon  which  their  rites 
were  founded,  that  wo  are  not  to  despair  of  discovering,  in  the  homage 
paid  to  the  departed,  a  distinct  reference  to  the  physical  qualities  of 
matter.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  the  great  power  which  calls  all  na- 
ture into  life  and  activity,  appears  to  withdraw  his  influence,  and  to 
retire  into  the  lower  regions.  Death,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Pluto,  gets  possession  of  the  world.  He  steals  away  Proser- 
pine, which  means  production,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  or  the  Earth,  and 
retains  her  in  his  dark  dominions  three  long  months.  Then  it  was  that 
Isis  wept  for  Osiris,  who  had  deserted  her  society ;  that  Venus  be- 
wailed tne  loss  of  Adonis,  who  had  been  snatched  away  to  the  regions 
of  mortality ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Earth  deplored  the  retirement 
of  the  Sun :  and  hence  all  the  mystic  observances  which  bore  an  allu- 
sion to  the  change  of  the  seasons  and  the  decay  of  nature,  may  be  un- 
derstood in  a  certain  sense  as  being  sacrifices  to  the  dead.  In  winter, 
Mithres,  Baal,  Osiris,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  or  whatever  other  personification 
there  might  be  of  the  solar  influence,  was  the  Stygian  Jove  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  oblations  which  were  made  to  this  divinity  were  some- 
times described  as  offerings  to  the  shades  below.  The  several  periods 
at  which  were  kept  the  feasts  in  honour  of  Proserpine  and  Ceres,  con- 
tribute to  establish  this  opinion ;  the  Bape  of  the  former  being  com- 
memorated towards  the  time  of  harvest,  while  the  Search  of  the  latter 
was  celebrated  in  the  spring;  both  institutions,  as  Banier  observes, 
bearing  an  allusion  to  the  different  states  of  the  corn  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.*  These  facts  enable  us  once  more  to  perceive  the 
principle  upon  which  the  whole  mythological  structure  has  its  founda- 
tion ;  being  no  other  than  a  pious  recognition  of  the  two  great  physical 
agents  'upon  whose  union  and  reciprocal  influence  the  perpetuity  of 
nature  was  supposed  to  have  its  main  dependence.  The  Israelites, 
therefore,  in  adopting  the  pagan  ceremonies  which  were  practised  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  in  honour  of  Baal-peor,  followed  the  example  not 
only  of  the  people  among  whom  they  then  were,  but  also  of  the  nation 
from  which  they  had  recently  emigrated ;  where  the  priests  of  Isis 
annually  performed  sacrifice  to  Osiris,  the  dead  husband  of  the  queen  of 
heaven.*  This  superstition,  no  doubt,  like  all  the  other  rites  of  physical 

^  Banier'8  Mytholo^  and  Fables  of  the  Ancients  explained  from  History,  book  ir. 
chap.  lo;  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  lib.  v.  c.  2. 

>  [The  Greek  mysteries  were  connected  solely  with  the  worship  of  those  deities  whose 
influence  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the  dark  region  of  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
who  were  thus  thought  to  have  but  little  connection  with  human  life,  and  only  to  exer- 
cise their  gloomy  powers  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  These  deities  were  a  distinct 
class  from  the  goas  of  Olympus,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Chtho- 
nian  gods."  Thus  Persephone,  in  her  character  of  wife  of  Pluto  and  queen  of  Hades, 
was  a  Chthonian  goddess.  Her  husband  was  likewise  a  Chthonian  ^od,  and  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Zeus  Ghthonios.  Zeus  Laphystios,  a  grasping  and  devouring 
power,  the  god  of  vengeance  and  death,  likewise,  belonged  to  the  same  order  of  deities. 
The  souls  of  departed  heroes  in  Hades  were  regarded  as  Chthonian  daimons ;  and  the 
terrible  Eumenides,  or  Eryinnyes,  called  the  Furies,  or  avenging  Deities, — originally 
only  personifications  of  the  curses  pronounced  against  a  criminal,  and  perhaps  to  be 
identined  with  Kemorse, — were  re^rded  as  the  acting  resentment  of  a  departed  soul, 
and  therefore  as  Chthonian  divinities.  The  Demeter  (Ceres)  of  the  Eleusmian  myste- 
ries was  likewise  worshipped  as  a  Chthonian  deity.    The  legend,  it  is  true,  spcaLs  of 
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theology,  was  at  a  later  period  directed  to  the  commemoration  of  princes 
and  other  distinguished  persons ;  and  was  also  perhaps  employed  with 
the  view  of  appeasing  the  vindictive  spirits  which  were  supposed  to 
bear  rule  in  the  regions  under  the  earth.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  evidence  that  such  worship  began  so  early  as  the  davs  of 
Moses ;  for  which  reason  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusion  stated  by  Mede  and  Bishop  Patrick,  who,  availing  them- 
selves of  an  apparent  authority  quoted  by  Selden,  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  Moabites,  under  the  name  of  Baal-peor,  paid 
religious  homage  to  some  dead  man.* 

Other  names  ofBtud, — Besides  Baal-peor,  we  read  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament of  Baal-zebub,  Baal-zephon,  Baal-gad,  and  Baal-berith;  all 
names  of  the  same  divinity  viewed  under  different  characters  and  rela- 
tions. 

Baal'Zebuby  the  god  of  flies, — Baal-zebub,  which  literally  means 
the  god-fly,  or  the  god  of  flies,  is  a  term  which  probably  besms  some 
allusion  to  the  swarms  of  annoying  and  destructive  insects  produced 
in  hot  climates  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Kings,  we  read  that  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper 
chamber  that  was  in  Samaria,  and  was  sick :  and  he  sent  messengers, 
and  said  unto  them.  Go,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whe- 
ther I  shall  recover.^  But  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains  un- 
settled, various  attempts  have  been  made  by  commentators  to  clothe  it 
'with  a  meaning  very  different  from  the  one  just  mentioned.  Some 
have  traced  its  derivation  to  D^Ott^  h^H*  *^®  ^^'^  ^^  heaven,  or  ^^^ 

her  return  to  Olympus,  but  her  name  denotes  the  Earth,  as  mother  and  author  of  life ; 
and  she  bad  nothing  in  common  with  tbose  gods  wbom  tbe  epic  muse  assembled 
round  the  throne  of  the  Olympic  Zeus."]  Wheeler' »  Life-  and  Travels  ofHerodottUy 
vol.  ii. 

*  On  this  occurrence  at  Shittim,  the  learned  bishop  has  the  following  note : — The 
daughters  of  Moab  called  the  people  to  a  feast ;  for  the  ordinary  charms  unto  idolatry 
were  good  victuals  and  bad  women.  And,  indeed,  it  hath  been  observed  \ij  the  writers 
of  the  church,  that  women  have  been  the  most  dangerous  seducers  of  men  from  the  true 
religion ;  beine  from  the  beginning  the  spreaders  of  the  old  heresies.  ^  For  Simon  Ma- 
gus advanced  his  heresy,  Helena  meretricit  ad/utut  ouxiHo,  beinff  assisted  by  the  help 
of  the  harlot  Helena.  Nicolaus  of  Antioch  also  duxit  choroe  femi'Moe  [led  a  female 
chorus.]  The  famous  Marcion  sent  before  him  some  Roman  laues  to  prepare  the  way. 
Apelles,  Montanus,  Arius,  Donatus,  did  all  take  the  same  course,  as  St.  Uierom  shows  in 
his  book  contra  Pelagianoe, — Patriek*»  Commentary  on  Numb.  xxv.  i,  2. 

Sacrificia  autem  qus,  Mose  teste,  in  Phegorii  sacris  comedebantur,  inferiae  erant  in 
memoriam  defdnctorum  peractse :  (mod  docet  Psalmographus,  Psalm  cv.,  Adjuncti  sunt 
Baal-peor,  et  comederunt  sacrificia  Mortuorum.  Locum  ita  pangit  Apollinarius  : 

01  ^f  BitXftyopoio  fAtavofiivoi  rt\try<n 
ViprtptfiQ  twapwvra  Kara^9tfuvuy  UarofiPijc, 

'\nictiinas  Diis  Manibus  seu  Jovi  St^gio  (oui  Moth  Phenicibus  dictus,  id  est,  Pluto,  tire 
Mortuorum  Deiis)  mactabant  et  nte  epulantes  justa  faciebant,  ac  si  novendiales  ferias 
agerent.  Hie  cultns,  hsc  idola  sacra.  [But  the  sacrifices  which,  according  to  Moses, 
were  eaten  in  honour  of  Poor,  were  offerings  made  in  memory  of  the  dead,  as  the  Psalm- 
ist teaches  in  Psalm  cv. :  "  They  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of 
the  dead."  Apollinarius  thus  comments  upon  the  place :  **  But  those  who  were  defiled 
by  the  death  of  Baal-peor  offered  a  hecatomb  to  ue  infernal  gods,  such  as  is  offered 
over  the  dead."  They  slew  victims,  and  made  splendid  banquets  to  the  Manes,  or  to 
Stynan  Jove,  who  is  called  Motii  by  the  Phoenicians,  that  is,  Pluto,  or  the  god  of  the 
dead ;  and  sometimes  their  feasts  lasted  nine  days.  This  was  the  worship,  these  the  sa* 
cred  idols  !— Ed.]  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i,  p.  73. 
'  2  Kings  i.  2. 
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mS^HS ;  and  maintain  that  the  Jews,  who  took  pleasure  in  disfiguring 
the  names  of  the  false  gods,  changed  it  into  y)2^  ^2^»  *^®  S^^  ^^ 
flies,  or  into  S^^t  ^]^J1»  *^®  S^^  ^^  odour.  It  is  known  that  the  pro- 
phets in  dension  iJtered  Bethel,  which  means  the  house  of  Ood,  into 
Bethaven,  which  signifies  the  house  of  iniquity ;  hecause  at  the  latter 
place  Jehoram  had  set  up  one  of  his  golden  calves.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Jews  made  any  innovation  on  the  name  of 
the  god  of  Ekron.  Flies  were  sometimes  made  the  instrument  of  the 
most  frightful  calamities  that  were  ever  inflicted  upon  a  sinful  people ; 
and  as  thej  appear  to  derive  their  origin,  their  numhers,  and  tneir 
strength,  from  tne  genial  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  moment  of  distress  the  heathen  worshipper  should  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  Baal,  and  entreat  an  intermission  of  the  plague.  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  celehrates,  in  a  song  of  praise,  the  effect  which 
was  produced  upon  the  nations  of  Canaan  by  the  sting  of  the  hornet 
or  wasp ;  which  he  describes  as  the  '*  forerunners  of  the  Lord's  host 
who  were  to  destroy  the  people  by  little  and  little.  Whereas  men 
haire  lived  dissolutely  and  unrighteously,  thou  hast  tormented  them 
with  their  own  abominable  idols.  For  they  went  astray  very  far  in 
the  ways  of  error,  and  held  them  for  gods  which,  even  among  the  beasts 
of  their  enemies,  were  despised.**^ 

Similar  deity  toorshipped  by  the  Cheeks. — Pliny  likewise  assures  us 
that  the  people  of  Elis  were  wont  to  invoke  Myiagron,  the  god  who 
chases  away  nies,  whensoever  swarms  of  that  insect  brought  the  pesti- 
lence into  their  land ;  adding,  that  they  died  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  divinity.  Invocant  Elii  Myagron  deum, 
muscarum  multitudine  pestilentiam  adferente :  qusa  protinus  intereunt 
^ua  litatum  est  illi  die.^  But  the  G-reeks  acknowledged  a  similar  idol 
in  their  Hercules  MyadeSy  or  Myiaaron,  the  fly-hunter ; '  and  as  Her- 
cules was  the  sun,  we  thus  find  in  the  pantheon  of  Attica  the  very  same 
god  which  was  worshipped  at  Ekron,  and  called  among  the  ancient 
Syrians,  and  the  superstitious  Hebrews,  by  the  name  of  Baal-zebub. 

BaaUzebub  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  prince  of  the  devils, 
— In  the  New  Testament,  Baal-zebub  is  denominated  the  prince  or  chief 
of  the  devils,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  several  parts  of  the  gospel  identified  with 
Satan  himself.^    The  Pharisees  declared  concerning  our  Saviour,  that 

1  Wisdom  of  Solomon  xii.  8,  23,  24.  See  also  Exodus  xxiii.  28,  and  Deuteronomy 
xxiv.  12. 

«  Plin.  Hist.  Natnralis,  lib.  x.  c.  28,  p.  177.  '  Pausan.  in  Eliae. 

*  Meminere  hnjus  idoli  venim  sub  Principis  Dsmoniorum  nomine,  Latina,  Ebnea, 
qufle  circumfertur,  et  Syriaca  D.  Mattbsei,  Marci,  et  Lucae  versiones.  In  ^uibns  tamen 
pro  Beelzebub,  Grsecorum  pleraque,  et  doctonim  sententia,  optima  cxemplan  BcfA(e/3ov\ 
habent :  atque  vetustissima  Arabica  a  yiro  CI.  Thoma  Erpenio  supenoribus  nnndinis 
edita  ViaTV^io  ubique  retinet.  Beelzebul  autem  sonat  Jupiter ^  BeluSy  sive  Domintu 
StsrcoretUy  aut  Stsrcoria.  Certe  et  D.  Chrysostomus  BecX^ejSovX  legit ;  ita  etiam  On- 
genis,  Athanasins,  Cyrillus,  plerique  Veterum. 

Adjiciam  quod  de  stercoreis  habet  Abraham  Ben-kattun,  ubi  vcrsum  33,  capitis  xxiii. 
Exodi,  ad  hunc  modum  explicat.  Non  iinet  apud  te  kabitare  qui  colunt  Deo»  peregri" 
not  vel  8TEBCOBEO8.  Stercoreos  in  opprobrium  hie  dictos  ntdlus  dubito.  Atqui  ob  onam 
rem  ad  principem  dsemoniomm  denotandum  usurpetur  Beelzebub  aut  Beelzebul  (dum 
tamen  innuebant  Beelzebub)  fateor  cum  Origine,  me  omnino  latere.  Nescire  se  scribit 
ille  unde  didicerent  illiilB  vovi  homines  ra  frtpi  BitXZffiovX ;  sed  vide,  si  placet,  Response- 
rum  quie  Justino  Martyri  tribuuntur  Ixxxii.,  ubi  nomen  isthoc  ab  ipsis  daemoniis  sacrifl- 
cantes  et  tfraoidovg  dedicisso,  scriptor  ille,  quisquis  fuerit,  autumnatur.    Neque  huno 
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'<  be  cast  out  devils  througli  Baal-zebub,  tbe  prince  of  tbe  devils ; "  to 
wbicb  cbarge  Jesus  replied, ''  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 
against  himself,  how  then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  P  "  '  In  this  instance 
the  idol-god  of  Ekron  is  admitted  to  be  the  same  with  the  great  enem j 
of  human  happiness  and  virtue, — a  fact  which  has  induced  some  critics 
to  imagine  that  the  terms  Baal-zebub  and  Baal-zebaoth  have  been  con- 
founded, and  that  the  lord  of  flies  has  taken  the  place  of  the  lord  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying the  general  principle  stated  above ;  namely,  that  Baal,  whatever 
may  be  the  adjunct  which  is  made  to  his  name,  is  still  the  sun, — the 
greatest  object  in  the  visible  heavens,  and  the  leader  and  prince  of  all 
the  inferior  stars  or  Baalim.  Whether  the  magnificent  solar  god  be 
represented  as  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole  animal  creation,  or 
omy  as  animating  and  destroying  flies ;  whether  he  clothe  the  hills  and 
the  valleys  with  abundance,  or  only  give  existence  to  a  destructive  ser- 
pent ;  he  is  still  the  same  acknowle^ed  sovereign  of  that  mighty  host 
which  has  received  in  all  nations  the  first  and  warmest  adoration  of  ig- 
norant, fsdlen  man.  At  the  era  of  the  gospel,  the  physical  gods  of 
older  times  had  already  lent  their  names  to  an  order  of  spirits,  many  of 
whom  derived  their  origin  from  a  mixture  of  pagan  notions,  combined 
with  the  truths  of  revehtion  and  •  the  traditions  of  the  first  fathers  of 
the  Gentile  world.  The  title  of  Baal,  or  lord,  originally  bestowed  upon 
the  fountain  of  material  light,  was  then  applied  with  a  variety  of  epi- 
thets to  the  chief  of  the  rebellious  ansels ;  and  our  Saviour,  who  did 
not  decline  to  use  the  language  which  he  found  established  in  his  age, 
sanctioned  the  application  of  the  term  Baal-zebub  to  that  malignant 
demon  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning. 

Baal-gad :  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  the  name, — 
Baal-oaj)  is  another  &rm  of  this  idol's  name,  which,  &om  its  ambigu- 
ous import,  has  occasioned  to  biblical  critics  no  small  difficulty.  It  is 
known  to  have  originally  signified  a  troop  or  multitude ;  and  hence, 
when  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid,  bare  a  son,  the  former  exclaimed,  A 
troop  Cometh :  and  she  called  his  name  Gad.^  The  Seventy  have  trans- 
latea  the  word  *7jj2  into  the  phrase  h  ryxg ;  as  if  the  wife  of  Jacob  had 
meant  to  say,  that  the  child  had  come  in  a  lucky  hour,  or  under  the  in- 

faciunt  EbrsBorom  monumenta  Daemoniorom  principem,  sed  Ashmodsam  potius.  Eccle- 
siasticus,  cap.  i.  [But  the  Latin,  the  Hebrew  of  the  time,  and  the  Syriac  versions  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  make  mention  of  this  idol  under  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  devib. 
In  which  place,  howerer,  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  and  the 
best  copies,  have  Beelzeboul  for  Beelzebub ;  and  the  oldest  Arabic,  in  nine  remaining 
copies  edited  by  Col.  Thomas  Erpenius,  retains  Beelzeboul  every  where.  Also  is  sonndea 
like  Bcelzebout  Jupiter  Belus,  or  the  Dunghill  Lord,  or  of  the  dunghill.  St.  Chrysostom 
oertainly  read  Beelzeboul,  Origen  too,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  many  of  the  ancients. 

I  will  add  what  Abraham  Ben  Kattun  has  concerning  the  dungnill  gods  when  he  ex- 
plains Exod.  xxiii.  33  after  this  manner :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  to  dwell  with  thee  any 
who  worship  strange  or  dunghill  gods."  I  doubt  not  they  are  here  called  dunghill  gods 
in  contempt.  But  for  what  reason  the  name  Beelzebub  or  Beelzebul  was  given  to  the 
prince  of  the  demons  (while  yet  they  recognised  a  Beelzebub)  I  confess,  with  Origen,  is 
altogether  dark  to  me.  He  writes  that  he  does  not  know  whence  the  men  of  that  age 
learnt  concerning  Beelzeboul ;  but  see,  if  you  please,  the  82  answers  which  are  attributed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  where  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  asserts  that  this  name  was  derived 
from  those  sacrificing  and  singing  to  these  demons.  Neither  do  the  monuments  of  the 
Hebrews  make  him  me  chief  of  the  demons,  but  rather  Asmodeus.  Ecclesiasticut,  e.  i. 
— Ed.J    Selden  De  Diis  Syris,  p.  210 — 212. 

1  Matt.  xii.  24^26.  *  Genesis  zzz.  2,  t»  nA  ^tatavi. 
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fluence  of  a  liappj  star.  Gad,  says  Calmet,  is  a  false  divinity,  which 
was  apparently  the  sun  or  Gtood  Fortune ;  and  several  other  writers, 
trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  the  G-reek  version,  have  adopted  the  same 
opinion.  The  Latin  V  ulgate  has  taken  *7j^  in  the  sense  of  felidter^ 
happily  ;  proceeding  on  a  similar  view  of  the  original,  but  without 
bringing  forward  any  authority  from  the  usage  of  the  language  to  jus- 
tify so  singular  an  exposition.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  tne  patriarch 
Jacob  applied  the  word  in  the  simple  acceptation  in  which  it  appears 
to  have  Deen  uttered  by  Leah,  when,  on  the  approach  of  death,  ne  de- 
picted the  future  fortune  of  his  sons  and  of  the  tribes  which  were  to 
Dear  their  names, — ''  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him ;  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.''^  The  term  in  question,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  namely,  in  the  two  pas- 
sages already  quoted ;  once  in  Exodus  ;  once  in  Numbers ;  and  once  in 
Isaiah.^  In  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writer  in  his  description  of  manna ;  where,  ac- 
cording to  our  version,  the  heavenly  food  is  said  to  have  been  *7j  ny^ 
Q^  white  "like  coriander  seed,"  iiv  le  wtrei  tnreofia  Kopiov  Xtvicoy,  In 
the  sixty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  notice  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
"  Ye  are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain, 
that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop,  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering 
unto  that  number."  This  translation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  does 
not  convey  a  very  precise  meaning ;  and  the  obscurity  attached  to  it  is 
only  further  increased  when  we  read  in  the  Seventy,  Ye  are  they  who 
prepare  to  the  demon  a  table,  and  fill  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  to  Fortune.' 
Munster,  again,  translates  the  passage  in  these  terms :  Pr»parantes 
G^  ( Jovi)  mensam,  et  implentes  Planetis  libamen ;  Preparing  for  G^ 
a  table,  and  filling  up  a  libation  to  the  planets. 

Inquiry  into  its  different  significations. — It  is  manifest,  as  well  from 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  as  from  the  commentaries  of  the  most  learned 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  words  *7j  and  t;^^  were  imderstood,  in  the 
times  bordering  on  the  Captivity,  to  denote  the  sun  and  the  stars ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  various  orders  of  demons  to  whom  the  names  of  the  hea- 
venly nost  had  already  been  extended.  That  Leah  and  Jacob  had  no 
respect  to  the  celestial  armies  when  they  applied  the  name  Ghad  to  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  is  an  assertion  that  will  not  require  many  arguments  to 
support  it.  The  family  of  the  patriarch,  though  not  very  pure  or  en- 
ligntened  in  their  religious  notions,  did  not  assuredly  continue  to  vener- 
ate the  principles  of  Sabaism.  The  daughter  of  Laban,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  consultation  of  the  Teraphim  which  her  sister  stele, 
might  not  be  altogether  free  from  superstitious  feelings,  even  after  she 
was  united  te  a  near  descendant  of  the  father  of  the  faithful.  But  had 
she  exclaimed,  upon  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  *7j)  ^^  a  demon  cometh  ! 
she  must  have  exposed  at  once  her  sense  and  her  piety  te  the  most  se- 
rious impeachment.*     Or  when  Jacob  predicted  of  Gad,  that  a  troop 

^  Genesis  xlix.  19  ;  Exodus  xvi.  31.  »  Numbers  xi.  7  ;  Isaiah  Ixv.  11. 

'  *¥:>ToniMovTiQ  ry  Aacfiovcy  rpajril^av  Kat  frXrioowriQ  ry  rvxti  cfpaff/m. 

*  Augustine  is  compelled  to  allow  that,  even  if  ner  exclamation  had  a  reference  to 
the  fortunate  conjunction  or  aspect  of  the  stars,  she  must  have  spoken  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  heathenish  education.  Certe  Lia  propterea  sic  locuta  est,  quod  adhuc  Oentili- 
tatis  consuetudinem  retinebat.  [Certainly  Leah  spoke  thus,  because  she  still  retained 
her  Gentile  ideas.— Ed.]    Selden  De  Diis  Syris,  p.  4. 
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should  overcome  him,  but  that  he  should  overcome  at  the  last,  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  the  parent  of  the  twelve  tribes  foresaw  that  the  off* 
spring  of  his  child  was  to  wage  war  with  the  host  of  heaven,  and,  finally, 
to  gain  a  victory  over  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  ^  In  those  early  times, 
therefore,  the  word  G^  meant  nothing  more  than  a  troop  or  multitude 
in  general ;  and  hence  Baal-gad,  as  applied  to  the  sun,  was  only  in- 
tended to  express  his  sovereignty  when  compared  with  the  inferior  lu- 
minaries, of  which  he  might  well  be  called  the  lord.  But  at  a  later 
period,  agreeablv  to  the  usual  progress  of  language  and  of  superstition, 
the  generic  epithet  became  particular.  The  lord  of  the  multitude  was 
then  regarded  as  an  individual  leader ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
the  Seventv,  who  paid  more  attention  to  the  import  of  the  term  in  their 
own  day,  than  to  its  original  and  grammatical  signification,  translate 
•[J  into  Demon,  and  ^jj^,  which  means  number,  into  Fortune.  Had  they 
proceeded  consistently,  they  would  have  anticipated  the  version  of 
Munster,  and  rendered  the  former  noun  Sun,  ana  the  latter  Planets  t 
and  I  will  add,  they  would  thereby  have  conveyed  more  fully  the  con- 
ception of  the  prophet,  who  certainly  intended  to  charge  the  Jews  with 
an  act  of  Sabian  iaolatrv.  For  these  reasons,  the  antiquary  and  critic 
will  probabl  V  agree  with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  Baal-gad,  as  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  was  merely  the  sun ;  and  that  the  as- 
trological fancies  which  have  since  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
that  god,  originated  at  an  era  considerably  more  recent  than  the  days 
of  Jacob  or  even  of  Moses.  Ghid,  as  Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  never 
denotes  fortune  anywhere  but  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
and  among  the  Babbins  who  follow  them  ;  and,  therefore,  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  later,  not  the  ancient,  signification  of  the  word.^ 

BaaUherith,  the  god  of  contracts  and  oaths, — Bjlal-bebith,  or  the 
lord  of  the  covenant,  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  as  the  god  of 
the  Shechemites.  **  It  came  to  pass  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  turned  again  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim, 
and  made  Baal-berith  their  god.  And  the  children  of  Israel  remem- 
bered not  the  Lord  their  G-od,  who  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  their  enemies  on  every  side."  We  are  likewise  informed  that 
this  divinity  had  a  temple  at  Shechem ;  for  when  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
vest Abimelech  with  the  authority  of  Judge,  the  men  of  that  place  gave 
him  threescore  and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal«berith, 
wherewith  he  hired  vain  and  light  persons  which  followed  him.8  In 
the  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  observe  a  distinct  notice 
of  the  same  idol,  under  the  simple  name  of  Berith.  "  And  when  all 
the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  heard  that,  they  entered  in  a  hold 
of  the  house  df  the  god  Berith."  The  simplest  and  most  natural  man- 
ner of  explaining  the  name  of  Baal-berith  is,  as  Calmct  remarks,  to 
take  it  as  the  general  appellation  of  the  god  who  presided  over  contracts 
and  oaths.   In  this  sense  the  true  God  might  be  called  the  God  of  cove- 

'  Mr.  Bate,  indeed,  in  his  Critica  Heb.,  supposes  that  Baal  or  Gad  denotes  the  de- 
strtictive  troops  mentioned  Job  xxv.  3 ;  the  heavens  in  thunder,  lightning,  storm,  tem- 
pest, fiery  winds,  and  the  like ;  and  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  heavent  under 
this  attribute,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Indians  are  said  to  worship  the  deril,  namely, 
that  they  might  not  hurt  them. — Parkhur»t*8  Hebrew  Lexicon, 

^  Commentary  on  Genesis,  chap.  xxx.  2.  ^  Judges  viii.  33,  34,  and  ix.  4. 
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nants ;  and  if  the  Scripture  bad  not  added  the  name  of  Baal  to  tbat  of 
Berith,  one  might  have  expounded  the  passage  as  applicable  to  Jebovab. 
But  the  most  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  superstitious,  the 
most  religious  and  the  most  enlightened,  have  always  invoked  God  to 
witness  their  engagements  and  their  oaths.  The  G-reeks  had  their 
Zcvc  'OpjctoC)  and  the  Latins  their  Deus  Jldius,  or  Jupiter  Pistius,  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  punish  the  violation  of  treaties.  It 
has  not  escaped  observation,  that  neither  the  Septuagint  version,  nor 
the  vulgar  Latin  of  St.  Jerome,  exhibits  the  worn  Berith  as  a  proper 
name,  but  merely  as  a  common  appellative.  The  former  renders  the 
thirty -third  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Judges,  kdriKay  avrotc  ry  fiaaX 
iiaOriKfiy  tov  tlvai  ahroig  ahrov  tic  deoy  ;  and  the  latter,  percMserunt  cum 
Baalfosdus  ut  esset  its  in  deum.  Both  these  authorities  take  Berith  in 
the  sense  of  a  covenant,  and  relate  that  the  Israelites  made  a  compact 
with  Baal  that  he  might  be  their  god.  But  the  greater  number  of  «l  ew- 
iph  interpreters  expound  the  passage  in  Judges  so  as  to  make  Berith  a 
proper  name ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  translate 
fr^-l  ^i^  rr''^  ^^  ^^®  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter,  without  as- 
summg  the  personality  of  the  idol  to  whom  the  *'  hold  of  the  house  *' 
appertained. 

Jupiter  Lapis,  a  similar  deity  amonast  the  Romans. — Every  writer 
on  this  subject  has  adverted  to  an  attrioute  of  the  Koman  Jupiter  ex- 
pressed by  the  epithet  lapideus,  and  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  a  cere- 
mony observed  in  the  confirmation  of  treaties ;  when  each  of  the  parties 
took  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and  said,  si  sciens  /allam,  me  Diespiter,  salva 
urbe  arceque,  bonis  eficiat,  ut  ego  "kunc  lapidem.  The  divinity  whom  they 
invoked  was  even  called  Jupiter  Lapis,  Jupiter  the  stone.  Quid  igitur 
jurabo  ?  says  Apuleius.  Fer  Jovem  Lapidem,  Romano  vetustissimo 
more} 

Connection  between  the  toords  Pator,  Petora,  and  Petra,  toith  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  sun, — This  train  of  reasoning  naturally  reminds 
us  of  Bryant's  very  ingenious  observation  on  the  words  Pator,  Petora^ 
and  Petra,  as  connected  with  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  sun.  This 
deity  was  called  Pator,  and  his  shrines  Petora.  "These,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  "  were  oracular  temples 
of  the  sun ;  which  in  after-times  were  called  Petra,  and  ascribed  to 
other  gods.  Many  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  mariners,  were  erected 
upon  rocks  and  eminences  near  the  sea ;  hence  the  term  irtr^a,  petra, 
came  at  length  to  signify  any  rock  or  stone,  and  to  be  in  a  manner  con- 
fined to  that  meaning.  But  in  the  first  ages  it  was  ever  taken  in  a 
religious  sense ;  and  related  to  the  shrines  of  Osiris  or  the  sun,  and  to 
the  oracles  which  were  supposed  to  be  there  exhibited.  Thus  Olympus 
near  Pisa,  though  no  rock,  but  a  huge  mound  or  hill  (Xoipog),  was  of  old 
termed  Petra,  as  relating  to  oracular  influence.  Hence  Pindar,  speak- 
ing of  Jamus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  conducted  by  Apollo  to 
Olympia,  says  that  they  both  came  to  the  Petra  Elibatos,  upon  the 
lofty  Cronian  mount ;  there  Apollo  bestowed  upon  Jamus  a  double 
portion  of  prophetic  knowledge : 


>  Calmet,  Diet.  Baal-berith ;   Banier,  vol.  ii.  p.  59 ;   Jurieu's  Critical 
part  ir.  p.  82,  83 ;   Apuleius,  Do  Deo  Socratia ;    Pausaniaa  in  Eliacis. 


Hist.,  Tol.  iif, 
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*lKovro  y  injnikoto  Utrpav 
*AXt3arov  Kpovtov 

^dvfiov  MANTOSTNAS.i 

[To  lofty  Cronios'  steep  rock  they  came. 
There  be  Touchsafed  to  him  the  double  gift 
Of  prophecy. — Ed.] 

"  The  word  HXi/3aroc,  Elibatos,  was  a  favourite  term  with  Homer  and 
other  poets ;  and  is  uniformly  joined  with  Petra.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  purport  of  it ;  yet  thej  adhere  to  it  religiously,  and  in- 
troduce it  wherever  they  have  an  opportunity.  H\c/3aroc  is  an  Am^nian 
compound  of  Eli-bat,  and  signifies  solis  domus  vel  templum,^  It  was  the 
name  of  the  temple,  and  specified  the  deity  there  worshipped.  In  like 
manner,  the  word  Petra  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  meaning ;  yet 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  industriously  it  is  introduced  by  writers 
when  they  speak  of  sacred  and  oracular  places.  Lycophron  calls  the 
temple  at  Elis  Acvpav  MoXirt^oc  ircrpav ;  and  the  Pytno  at  Delphi  is  by 
Pindar  styled  Petraessa.'  Orchomenos  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity ; 
and  the  natives  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Petra,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  from  heaven.^  In  snort,  there  is  in  the  history 
of  every  oracular  temple  some  legend  about  a  stone ;  some  reference 
to  the  word  Petra.  To  clear  up  this  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
when  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  almost  universal,  this  was  one  name  of 
that  deity  even  among  the  G-reeks.  They  called  him  Petor,  and  Petros ; 
and  his  temple  was  called  Petra.  This  they  oftentimes  changed  to 
XtOoc ;  so  little  did  they  understand  their  own  mythology.  There  were, 
however,  some  writers  who  mentioned  it  as  the  name  of  the  sun,  and 
were  not  totally  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  This  we  may  learn  from  the 
Scholiast  upon.  Pindar.  Ilepi  2c  rov  HXcov  oi  i^vaixoi  i^aaiy  wq  \iOoq  raXccrcu 
6  'HXioc*  Kat  Ayci^ayopov  yivofitvov  £vpcirt2i}v  fiadrirriy  Ilcrpov  ttpfiKtrai 
Toy  'HXtov  2ca  miF  irpoKtifieytay. 

*0  yap  MoicopcoCt  f^'  ovk  6yuSiZ*tt  rvxact 
Aiog  fTi^vKUf,  itfc  Xiyovfri,  TavroXoc, 
Kopv^fig  v9rcpr£XXovra  dttfiatvutv  IIBTPON, 
Acpc  fTOT^ratt  jcac  rivu  raifTfiv  StKiiy, 

[Tantalus,  bom,  they  say,  of  Jupiter, 
Among  the  dead  ^and  I  impeacli  not  fortune) 
Hangs  in  the  air,  in  terror  of  a  rock, 
Oyer  his  head  impending :  this  the  penalty 
He  pays. — Ed.] 

The  Scholiast  quotes  a  similar  passage,  from  the  same  writer,  where 
the  sun  is  called  Petra : 

MoXotfu  rav  oOpayov  fttirav 
XOovog  Ti  nrafuvav  o/Mpif/iaon  xirpav 
AXv<rc<rc  xfivaiaig  ftpofuvay. 

Confusion  hetvoten  the  sun  and  the  stone, — If  then  the  name  of  the 
sun  and  of  his  temples  among  the  ancient  Grecians  was  Petros  and 
Petra,  we  may  easily  account  for  that  word  so  often  occurring  in  the 
accounts  of  his  worship.   The  Scholiast  mentioned  above  will,  moreover, 

1  Pindar,  Olymp.  ode  vi. 

'  The  Greeks  must  have  considered  it  to  be  a  compound  of  *HX<oc  and  Bacvw,  and,  as 
an  epithet,  descriptive  of  the  places  to  which  Apollo  or  the  Sun  descended  to  corfer  h:s 
inspirations.  3  Pindar,  Olymp.  ode  ▼!.  *  Pausanias,  lib.  iz. 
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lead  us  to  discover  whence  the  strange  notion  arose  about  the  famous 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomente ;  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  a  stone 
would  fall  from  the  sun.  All  that  he  had  averred  may  be  seen  in  the 
relation  of  that  Scholiast ;  which  amounts  only  to  this,  that  Petros  was 
a  name  of  tho  sun.  Now,  if  the  G-reeks  in  later  times  so  far  forgot  the 
original  meaning  of  Petra  as  to  translate  it  by  the  word  \tdoc,  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  the  Komans  only  perpetuated  the  error,  when  they  gave- 
to  Jupiter  the  adjunct  of  lapideusy  and  invoked  him  by  the  name  of  <7ti- 
jfiter  Lapis  ?  Quid  igitur  jurabo  ?  Per  Jovem  lapidem,  Romanarum 
antiqimsimo  more.  The  original  import  of  this  judicial  form  was,  no 
doubt,  the  invocation  of  the  sim,  the  greatest  of  the  gods ;  who  witness- 
ed all  earthly  transactions,  and  who  was  ever  ready  with  his  darts  to 
punish  every  breach  of  faith.  The  history  of  the  mistake,  too,  in  both 
the  G-reek  and  Latin  languages,  is  perfectly  plain.  Ignorant  of  the 
E^ptian  derivation  of  Petros  and  Petra,  the  mvthologists  of  Attica 
substituted  their  own  tenn  Xi0oc ;  while  those  of  liome,  who  were  con- 
tent to  borrow  from  their  more  inquisitive  neighbours  their  religion  as 
well  as  their  literature,  blindly  adopted  the  version  now  mentioned,  and 
proceeded  to  address  the  most  exalted  of  their  divinities  by  the  name 
of  Lapis y  the  stone ! 

Probable  origin  of  the  Latin  expression  Pater  Patratus. — May  I  be 
permitted  to  indulge  the  conjecture,  that  the  expression  Pater  Patratus. 
of  the  Latins  had  its  origin  m  the  same  source  ?  This  office-bearer,  it 
is  well  known,  was  appointed  to  conduct  and  sanction  treaties  between, 
the  Bomans  and  the  nations  with  which  they  had  been  engaged  in  war, 
and  to  ratify  the  compact  with  certain  religious  ceremonies.  He  lifted 
up  his  voice  to  Jupiter  or  Diespater,  the  fatlier  of  day,  entreating  him  to 
listen  to  the  oaths  which  were  about  to  be  uttered,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  first  violators  of  the  covenant,  into  which  the  parties  were  about  to 
enter.*  The  verb  patrare  is  usually  derived  from  pater,  a  father,  merely, 
it  should  seem,  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  it  in  the  initial 
letters.  But  the  meaning,  in  this  case,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
supposed  etymology.  There  was  nothing  relating  to  paternity  in  the 
duties  of  the  pater  patratus.  He  acted  the  part  of  a  priest  in  respect 
to  the  deity  whom  he  addressed ;  and  of  an  ambassador  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  people  whose  plight  he  was  to  receive :  but,  proceeaiug  on  the 
common  derivation  o^  patratus,  we  cannot  discover,  in  all  the  functions 
of  his  high  office,  a  smgle  act  which  would  enable  us  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  that  office  and  the  title  affixed  to  his  name. 

Sanchoniathon's  account  of  Eliun  and  Berith, — Before  I  leave  -this 
article,  I  must  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  notice 

*^  Audi,  inquit,  Jupiter,  audi,  pater  patrate,  populi  Albani,  audi  tu,  populus  Albanus  ; 
nt  ilia  palam  prima  postrema  ex  iUls  tabulis  cerave  recitata  sunt,  sine  dolo  malo,  uti^ue 
ea  hie  hodie  rectissime  intellecta  sunt,  illis  Icgibus  populus  Romanus  prior  non  deficiet. 
Si  prior  defexit  publico  consilio,  dolo  malo,  tu  illo  die,  Jupiter,  populum  Romanum  sic 
ferito,  ut  ego  hunc  porcum  bodie  feriam;  tantoque  magis  ferito,  quanto  magis  potes 
pollesque.  Id  ubi  dixit,  saxo  silice  pcrcussit,  P*  Hear,"  says  he,  *'  0  Jupiter,  hear,  O 
father /Ms/ra/u5,  the  Alban  people,  ana  hear  thou,0  race  of  Alba,  that  openly  this  day,  from 
first  to  last,  are  recited  out  oi  these  tablets,  without  any  guile,  and  also  rightly  under- 
Btood,  those  laws  which  the  Roman  people  may  not  break.  If  first  it  shall  break  them 
by  public  counsel,  with  wicked  art,  thou  in  that  day,  O  Jupiter,  so  strike  the  Roman 
people,  as  I  in  this  day  shall  strike  this  swine ;  and  strike  thou  so  much  the  more,  by 
now  much  thou  canst  and  art  more  powerful."  When  he  had  said  thus,  he  stmck  the 
boar  with  a  flint  stone.— Ed.]    Livu  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 
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which  is  contained  in  the  fragment  of  Saochoniatho  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius : — After  having  given  a  catalogue  of  the  earlier  Fhcenieian  gods, 
he  mentions  that,  in  the  age  of  the  Dioscouroi,  were  bom  a  certain 
man  called  Eliun,  also  denominated  the  Most  High,  and  a  woman,  whose 
name  was  Beruth.^  These  two  persons  lired  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
By  bios ;  and,  it  is  added,  there  was  begotten  of  them  Epigeios,  a  ter- 
restrial being,  whom  they  afterwards  called  Uranus,  or  the  material 
heavens,  from  whom  that  sublime  element,  which  revolves  over  our 
heads,  received  its  name.  To  him  there  was  born  a  sister  by  the  same 
parents,  who  was  called  Earth ;  afW  whom,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
the  same  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  terraqueous  globe.  Heaven 
afterwards  married  Earth,  and  had  sons.  Elion,  or  Eliun,  it  is  allowed 
by  all  mythologists,  everywhere  denotes  the  sun,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  gods.  But  who  is  Berith,  from  whose  union  or  cooperation  proceeded 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  ?  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  prolific  energy 
in  nature,  upon  which  the  generative  power  of  Elion  acts,  and  thereby 
gives  life  to  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes.  In  the  oriental 
tongues,  j^^iji  signifies  to  create,  and  t^jy^^  denotes  the  creative  virtue, 
taken  in  the  feminine  or  passive  sense.  Elion  and  Berith,  therefore, 
are  the  two  great  physical  agents  from  whose  operation  this  part  of 
the  visible  universe  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise.  We  &id  the 
latter  power  disguised  under  the  names  of  Beroe  and  of  Bhea;  the 
one,  the  daughter  of  Adonis  and  Venus,  the  other,  the  nK>ther  of  the 
gods ;  and  both  denoting  the  same  natural  Qualities  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  upon  the  activity  of  which  depenos  the  perpetuity  of  organ- 
ized forms.  So  much  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  such  confusion  of 
ideas  as  might  originate  in  the  similarity  of  names, — an  obscurity  from 
which  the  works  of  several  distinguished  authors  are  not  altogether 
free. 

Moloch  the  god  of  the  Ammonites ^  and  Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Mottb* 
ites. — Moloch  and  Che^osh,  the  one  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  other  of  the  Moabites,  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  th«  Old 
Testament.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  it  is 
related  that  Solomon  built  a  higa  place  for  Chemosh  the  abomination 
of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and  for  Moloch  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  The  former  of  those  idols  is 
particularized  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Numbers  in  these  impressive 
words : — Woe  to  thee,  Moab !  thou  art  undone,  O'  people  of  Chemosh ! 
he  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped,  and  his  daughters,  into  captivity 
unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 

Identification  of  Chemosh  with  Baal-peor. — We  are  told,  by  St.  Je- 
rome, that  the  name  of  this  Moabitish  idol  comes  from  an  Arabic  root  * 
which  denotes  great  rapidity  of  motion.  It  is  the  same,  he  adds,  as 
Baal-peor,  and  was  worsnipped  in  the  same  indecent  manner.  In  Nabo 
erat  Chamos  idolum  consecratum,  quod  alio  nomine  appellatur  Beel- 
phagor.     There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  Chemosh  was  the  sun,  and 

^  Kara  rovrot^  yivtrtu  rtc  EXiovv  Ka\ovfitvoQ*T^irTOQ.  Kai  driXtia  Xiyoftcya 
BipovOf  ol  Kai  KartuKovv  irtpi  BvfiXov.  'EK  itv  ytvvarah  BTrcyeioc  n  AvroxBiaVt  6v  ha- 
Tipovj  UaXtaav  Olpavov,  *0c  dir'  ahrov  xai  to  virip  mtac  (rrotxccov,  ^i'  vtrtp^Xtiv 
Tov  KaXXovQ^  6pofiaZtiv  ohpavov.  Tewarai  it  rourqt  dotX^ti  U  rutv  irpotipfiiAiVktv,  i| 
tcai  iKXijOfi  Fiy,  cat  Sia  to  koXXoc,  dn  abTtiQ^  ^ri<nvj  tKaXi<rav  rtiv  hyuawaov  y)|v — *0 
ovpavoQ  ayirai  vooq  yanovtfiv  dhX^riv  yriv,  xai  iroiUTai  ii  avTu^i  xatiag,  Euseh. 
Pnop.  £vaDgel.  lib.  i.  p.  3,6. 
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that  the  rites  which  were  followed  bj  his  superstitious  votaries  in  Ca- 
Baan  bore  a  strikiug  resemblance  to  those  which  were  everywhere  else 
observed  by  the  worshippers  of  fire.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  from 
the  sacred  narrative,  that  the  fane  of  Chemosh  was  only  in  the  im* 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  where  Baal-peor  was  adored ;  for 
it  is  said,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  that "  Moses  went  up  from  the 
plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,"  where  he  died,  and  in  one 
of  the  valleys  of  which  he  was  biiried  over-against  Beth-peor.'  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  mount,  upon  which  the  temple  of  Chemosh 
stood,  was  not  absolutely  the  same  with  that  of  Peer,  whereon  was 
built  the  house  of  Baal ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  two  icfols  were  in 
some  respects  different  both  as  to  their  locality  and  the  specific  object 
of  their  worship.  Peor,  it  is  probable,  was  resorted  to  on  the  great 
festivals,  when  oblations  were  made  to  the  solar  deity,  and  when  the 
people  indulged  in  those  licentious  ceremonies  which  shadowed  forth 
the  gross  qualities  in  their  god,  which  they  thought  not  unbecoming  to 
imitate  and  applaud.  Nebo,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  approached  by  devotees  who  were  influenced  by  less  sensual 
motives ;  for  it  would  appear  that  the  idol  of  Chemos  was  oracular,  and 
that  responses  were  given  on  his  holy  hill  to  such  of  the  children  of 
Moab  as  had  faith  in  his  prescience,  as  well  as  in  the  honesty  of  his 
priests.  This  view  of  his  cnaracter,  however,  has  no  firmer  basis  than 
a  Hebrew  root ;  twisted,  too,  with  some  force,  in  order  to  meet  the 
ends  of  an  hypothesis.  Nebo,  says  Jurieu,  signifies  prophecy  njl^^l-  > 
and  when  He  and  Aleph  are  left  out,  the  name  of  the  idol  is  written 
)y^,^  But  there  is  much  more  probability  in  the  opinion  of  Parkhurst^ 
who  derives  ^^  from  ^,  to  hut,  germinate,  or  produce  fruit ;  and  who 
thinks  that  by  "  Nebo  is  meant  the  fructifying^  or  generative  and  ve- 
getative power  of  the  heavens,  which  they  worshipped  under  this  name. 
That  this  is  a  very  high  attribute  we  may  be  pretty  certain  from  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  so  many  great  names  among  the  Baby- 
lonians; Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  Nebonassar,  Nabopolassar, 
Nabonnedus,  and  Samgar-nebo."  * 

Cruel  rites  connected  tcith  the  worship  of  Moloch. — Moloch  is  re- 
markable for  the  cruel  rites  attached  to  his  name,  in  all  ancient  history 
both  sacred  and  profane.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Moses  the  worship 
of  that  horrid  idol  was  prohibited  in  the  following  strong  terms  :-^ 
**  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of,  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death ;  the  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with 
stones.  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  I  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people;  because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto 
Moloch,  to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  profane  my  holy  name.  And 
if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man, 
when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  and  kill  him  not,  then  I  will 
set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him 
off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after  him,  to  commit  whoredom  with 
Moloch,  from  among  their  people."  * 

'  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  i)  5,  6. 

«  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  part  it,  p. 
16,  17. 
*  Farkhurst's  Heb.  Lexicon,  voce  as.  *  Leyiticiis  xx.  2—4. 
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Horrible  sacrifices  in  Tophel  as  described  by  Babbi  Simeon. — Of  the 
image  of  this  false  deity  the  following  account  is  given  by  Babbi 
Simeon: — "All  the  houses  of  idols,"  says  he,  "were  in  the  citv  of 
Jerusalem,  except  Moloch,  which  was  out  of  the  city  in  a  separate  place. 
This  idol  was  represented  by  a  statue,  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the 
arms  stretched  like  those  of  a  roan  who  opens  his  hand  to  receive  some- 
thing from  another.  It  was  hollow  within;  and  there  were  seven 
chapels  built,  before  which  the  image  was  raised.  He  that  offered  a 
fowl  or  a  young  pigeon  went  into  the  first  chapel.  If  one  offered  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb,  he  went  into  the  second  chapel ;  if  a  ram,  into  the 
thira ;  if  a  calf^  into  the  fourth ;  if  a  bullock,  into  the  fifth ;  if  an  ox, 
into  the  sixth.  But  he  alone  who  offered  his  own  son  went  into  the 
seventh  chapel,  and  kissed  the  idol  of  Moloch,  as  it  is  written  in  Hosea 
xiii.  2,  XDlt^  ^mr»  ^i^v^^^  osculantur.  The  child  was  placed  before  the 
idol,  and  a  fire  made  under  it^  till  it  became  red-hot  and  bright  as  the 
very  light.  Then  the  priests  took  the  child  and  thrust  him  into  the 
glowing  hands  of  Moloch ;  and,  lest  his  parents  should  hear  his  cries, 
they  beat  the  drum  to  drown  the  noise.  Therefore  was  the  place  called 
Tophet,  from  c»^j^,  ioph,  the  plural  of  which,  D^Sij^,  tophim,  signifies 
drums."  * 

Question  cf  tohether  children  were  actually  sacrificed,  or  merely  bap- 
tized bu  fire. — Certain  Jewish  writers,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  ex- 
tenuating the  crimes  with  which  their  ancestors  are  chargeable,  have 
maintained  that  the  children  which  were  presented  to  Moloch  were  not 
actually  sacrificed  nor  burnt  to  death,  but  merely  passed  through  the 
flames  by  way  of  lustration,  and  received  as  it  were  a  baptism  by  fire. 
The  learned  Maimonides,  for  example,  states  that  in  the  early  times 
the  worshippers  of  fire  informed  the  people  that  all  their  children,  sons 
and  daughters,  that  were  not  made  to  pass  through  that  element  would 
die ;  and  doubtless  as  they  were  brought  unto  this  persuasion  they 
hastened  to  do  it,  being  in  fear  for  the  lives  of  their  children.  But 
the  thing  was  easy,  for  they  made  them  only  pass  their  children  through 
the  fire,  and  did  not  bum  them.*  Eabbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson  entertained 
the  same  opinion,  and  added,  that  only  a  part  of  every  family  was  re- 
quired to  perform  the  ceremony  of  lustration.  The  father  either  put 
his  child  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  walked  with  it  in  his  arms 

^  Babbi  Simeon's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  apud  Jurieu.  The  description  quoted 
by  Selden,  from  the  Paraphrase  of  Paulas  Fag:ius,  is  to  the  same  effect.  Fuit  autem 
Moloch  ima^o  concaya  haoens  septem  conclavia.  Unum  aperiebant  similse  offerendfe  ; 
aliud  turtnnbus ;  tertium  ovi ;  quartum  arieti ;  quintum  vitulo ;  sextum  boyi :  Qui 
yero  volebat  offerre  filium  huic  aperiebatur  scptimum  cubiculum,  et  facies  hums  idoli 
erat  ut  facies  yitidi.  Manus  plane  disposito)  ad  recipiendum  ab  astantibus.  £t  salta- 
bant  interim  quo  puer  in  idolo  succcnso  i^e  cremabatur,  percutientes  tympana  ne  pueri 
ejulatus  audiretur.  [Moloch  was  a  hollow  image  havine  seven  chambers.  One  was 
opened  to  offer  fine  flour;  another  for  turtle-doves;  a  tnird  for  sheep;  a  fourth  for 
rams ;  a  fifth  for  a  calf;  a  sixth  for  bulls.  But  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  son  to  this 
idol  opened  the  seventh  chamber ;  and  the  face  of  the  idol  was  as  the  face  of  a  calf. 
The  hands  were  disposed  ready  for  receiving  by  the  bystanders.  And  then  they  danced 
while  the  boy  in  the  heated  iaol  was  consumed  by  fire,  striking  their  tympana  that  they 
might  not  hear  his  cries. — £d.]     Selden  De  Diis  Syris,  p.  78. 

2  Servitores  ignis  in  tempore  suo  fecerunt  homines  scire  quod  qui  non  traducernnt 
filium  suum  vel  filiam  per  i^em,  morerentur  filii  vel  filise :  et  sine  dubio  propter  illud 
quod  audiebant  quilibet  festinabant  illud  facere,  quia  mnltum  timebant  super  filios  suos, 
ft  propter  facilitatem  operis,  quia  non  erat  nisi  traducere  illos  per  ignem,  non  qaod  com- 
burcrent  ipsos.    Moses  Maim.  More  Ncvochim,  lib.  iii.  c.  38. 
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between  two  rows  of  burning  piles,  or  was  allowed  to  make  the  pro- 
cession in  his  017V71  person,  carrying  the  infant  on  his  shoulders.  Pater 
aiunt  nonnulli,  sacerdotibus  puerum  ritu  solenni  tradidit,  quern  ab  iis 
redditum  ipse  traducebat  humeris  gestans.  Alii  sacerdotes  traduxisse 
Tolunt.  The  tersions  of  the  Seventy  and  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  unquestion- 
itbly  favour  this  interpretation.  The  former  translates  the  precept  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  "  There  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through 
the  fire;"  as  follows,  O^x*  cvpeOi/fferai  iv  oot  irtpiKadaipwv  tov  mov  aWov 
Kai  Ttfy  dh\<pfiy  ahrov  iv  wvpi.  The  Latin  renders  the  passage  in  these 
terms :  Non  inveniatur  in  te  qui  lustret  filium  suum,  aut  filiam  suam 
per  ignem. 

Actual  sacrifices  of  children  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, — But  it  can- 
not be  concealed  that  there  are,  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  numerous, 
most  distinct,  and  unambiguous  assurances  respecting  the  actual  sacri- 
fice of  children  before  the  shrine  of  Moloch.  For  instance,  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  Ezekiel  the  inspired  servant  of  Jehovah  remonstrates 
thus  with  his  idolatrous  countrymen : — "  Thou  hast  also  taken  thy  fair 
jewels  of  my  gold  and  of  my  silver,  which  I  had  given  thee,  and  madest  to 
thyself  images  of  men;  and  tookest  thy  broidered  garments  and  coveredst 
them ;  and  thou  hast  set  mine  oil  and  mine  incense  before  them.  My 
meat  also  which  I  gave  thee,  fine  flour  and  oil  and  honey,  wherewith  I 
fed  thee,  thou  hast  even  set  it  before  them  for  a  sweet  savour ;  and 
thus  it  was,  saith  the  Lord  Gh)d.  Moreover  thou  hast  taken  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters  which  thou  hast  borne  unto  me,  and  these  hast  thou 
sacrificed  unto  them  to  be  devoured :  is  this  of  thy  whoredoms  a  small 
matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children,  and  delivered  them  to  cause 
them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them?"  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  in 
like  manner,  declares  that  the  Israelites  had  "  built  the  high  places  of 
Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons 
anaiheir  daughters  in  the  fire."  ^  The  following  description,  supplied 
by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  but  as  the  grossest  part  of  their  worship  was 
from  time  to  time  adopted  by  their  Hebrew  successors,  the  foul  prac- 
tices which  the  son  of  Sirach  condemns  in  it  were  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, confined  to  the  age  of  pure  heathenism.  '*  For  it  was  thy  will 
to  destroy  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old  inhabitants  of 
thy  holy  land,  whom  thou  hatest  for  doing  most  odious  works  of  witch- 
craft and  wicked  sacrifices ;  and  also  those  merciless  murderers  of  chil- 
dren, and  devourers  of  man's  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  blood ;  with  their 
priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew,  and  the  parents  that 
Killed  with  their  own  hands  babes  destitute  of  help."^  "Moreover, 
this  was  not  enough  for  them  that  they  erred  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  but  whereas  they  lived  in  the  great  war  of  ignorance,  those  so 
^at  plagues  called  they  peace.  For  whilst  they  slew  their  children 
m  sacrifices,  or  used  secret  ceremonies,  or  made  revellings  of  strange 
rites,  they,"  Ac.'  But,  perhaps,  the  most  explicit  narrative  that  is 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  regard  to  this  point,  occurs  in  the  hundred 
and  sixth  Psalm,  at  the  th£ty-seventh  verse :  "  Yea,  they  sacrificed 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood, 

1  Jeremiah  vii.  31.  >  Wisdom  of  Solomon  zii.  3— 6« 

'  Wisdom  of  Solomon  zi?.  22,  23. 
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even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sa- 
crificed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan ;  and  the  land  was  polluted  with 
blood." 

Human  9acrifiee9  amongst  the  Oentile  heathen, — There  cannot,  then, 
be  any  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  barbarous  nature  of  tho  worship 
which  was  paid  to  Moloch  in  ancient  times.  We  learn  from  Sancho- 
niatho,  the  author  to  whom  we  owe  our  earliest  knowledge  of  Phoeni- 
cian history,  that  it  was  customary  with  the  people  of  Syria,  when  they 
were  afflicted  with  plague  or  famine,  to  sacrifice  their  children  in  order 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  He  assures  us  that  Chronus,  the 
first  of  their  kings,  offered  up  his  only  son  to  Uranus,  that  he  might 
obtain  relief  from  a  dreadful  calamity  with  which  his  country  was  deso- 
lated. But,  instead  of  crowding  the  text  with  Quotations  which  may 
not  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  I  shall  throw  into  the  form 
of  a  note  some  of  the  principal  testimonies  which  have  been  derived 
from  the  works  of  the  learned  on  this  interesting  inquiry.^ 

The  words  of  Sanchoniatho  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pneparatio  Evan<|^elica  of  Euse- 
bins,  p.  38.  Xoi/iov  ii  ytvofiivov  cat  ^Bopa^f  rov  kavrov  fiovoyivii  vtov  KpovoQ  Ovpavtfi 
waTpi  6Xoicapiroi :  ae  dirct  pcstilentuB  ineUmentia  exitioqtte  commottu,  JiUum^  quern 
unum  ex  Ugitima  uxore  suMceperat,  Calo  patri  totum  Hammis  contumptum  immoUU. 
[Chronus,  moved  by  a  dire  pestilence,  offei^  up  his  only  son  to  the  father,  Uranus. — 
£d.]  This  version  by  Yigerus  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  ;  and  1  need 
not  add  that  his  attention  in  proyioing  Chronus  with  a  legitimate  wife  is  altogether 
gratuitous. 

This  sarage  custom  of  infanticide,  as  a  religious  obligation,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Andromeda  of  Sophocles : 

No/ioc  yap  ittri  rot<n  j3apj3apocc  Kpovtfi 
OvtiwoXtiv  /3porfiov  apxi|9cv  yfvoc. 

For 't  is  of  old  a  custom  of  Barbarians, 

That  mortal  man  should  sacrifice  to  Chronus. — Ed.] 

*'  Phcenioum  sive  Chananieorum,  pnecipui  Trrii,  apud  ^uos  yetustissimum  fuisse 
morem  immolare  puerum  ingenuum,  docet  nos  Chirtius,  qui  ait  sacrum  Carthaginienses 
a  conditoribus  traditum  usque  ad  excidium  urbis  sme  fecisse."  [Curtlus  teaches  us 
that  it  was  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  but  chieflv  the 
Tyrians,  to  immolate  a  young  boy.  He  also  says  that  the  Carthaginians  deriyoa  this 
from  their  founders,  ana  continued  it  until  tho  sacking  of  their  city. — Ed.] 
Ennius  de  Poenis  sic  scribit : 

*^  Poeni  sunt  soliti  cat  sacrificare  puellas.'* 

[Ennius  writes  thus  of  the  Carthaginians : 

"  The  Carthaginians  are  accustomed  to  sacrifice  their  daughters. — ^Ed.] 

Plato  Minoc :  i|/iiv  /if v  oh  vofioc  ieriv  dvOpuirov^  .^i/civ,  oXX'  dvoffiov,  capxif^ioi  ^i 
^vovm,  bic  ^(Tiov  6v  Kai  vofitftov  avroiQ ;  icoi  ravra  iviot  aitruv  vulq  rif  tcpovip  wc 
huQ  cat  aKtiKoag.  [With  us,  indeed,  human  sacrifices  are  not  sanctioned  by  custom,  but 
are  contrary  to  our  rcli^on,  whereas  tho  Carthaginians  offer  such  sacrifices,  as  they  are 
approyed  by  their  religion  and  usage,  nay,  some  of  them,  as  you  haye  perchance  heard, 
even  of  their  children  to  Saturn.— 5Id.1 

Justinus  ex  Trogo  de  CarthaginiensiDus  narrat  his  yerbis  :  *<  Cum  inter  cstcra  mala 
etiara  peste  laborarent,  cruenta  sacrorum  rcligione  et  scelere  pro  remedio  un  sunt; 
quippe  homines  ut  yictimas  immolabant ;  et  impuberes  (quae  stas  etiam  hostiuin  mise- 
ncordiam  provocat)  aris  admovebant,  paccm  Deorum  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes,  pro 
quorum  vita  dii  rogari  nuudme  solent."  [Justin  copies  tnese  words  from  Trogus  con- 
cerning the  Carthaginians :  **  When,  among  other  eyils,  they  were  visited  by  the  plague, 
they  mode  use  of  a  bloody  rite  and  horrid  abomination  as  a  remedy.  For  they  offered 
up  men  as  rictims,  and  brought  children  (whose  tender  age  moves  the  pity  even  of 
enemies^  to  the  altars,  begging  the  favour  of  the  g^  through  the  blood  of  those  for 
whose  life  they  are  nsaally  solicited. — Ed.]  lib.  xviii. 
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Later  ceremonies  of  merely  pasting  the  children  through  the  fire, — 
AssumiDg  that  the  Buperstitioua  rites  of  the  ancient  Ammonites  de- 
manded occasionally  the  lives  of  their  children,  we  may  yet  assert,  that 
in  later  times  the  act  of  passing  infants  through  the  nre  was  regarded 
solely  in  the  light  of  a  lustration,  or,  perhaps,  of  an  emhlematical  cere- 
mony. Nor  was  this  Pagan  institution  confined  to  the  dark  ages  which 
preceded  the  era  of  the  gospel.  Traces  of  it  are  still  discoverable  in  the 
names  and  usages  that  prevailed  among  our  own  ancestors  at  no  very  re- 
mote period.  The  Britons  and  Celts  paid  due  adoration  to  the  principle 
of  fire.  On  the  approach  of  summer  they  lighted  up  the  saored  pile  in 
honour  of  Baal ;  and,  mingliug  amusements  with  the  traditionary  feel- 
ings of  superstition,  the  rustics  pushed  one  another  into  the  names ; 
convinced  that  they  were  thereby  to  secure  for  themselves  health  of 
body,  and  for  their  fields  and  fiocks  an  abundant  produce.  The  feast  of 
Pales,  among  the  Bomans,  had  a  similar  import.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  April,  the  peasants  collected  a  heap  of  straw  and  hay,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it,  leaped  through  the  fiames  ;  oelieving  that  by  such  means 
theur  sins  were  expiated  ana  their  unworthiness  removed.^   The  natural 

Mo8  fuit  in  populis  quos  condidit  advena  Dido 

Foscere  csede  oeos  veniani,  ac  flagrantibus  aris, 

Infandom  dictu,  parvos  imponcre  natos. — Sitiu»  Italieua,  lib.  iv. 

[It  was  the  custom  among  the  people  whom  Dido  founded,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  gods 
by  placing  on  their  flaming  altars  (direful  to  tell)  their  young  children. — £d.] 

.  Pescennius  Festus  in  libro  Historiarum  refert,  **  Carthaginienses  Satumo  hanuuiaa 
hostias  solitos  immolare,  et  cum  Ticti  essent  ab  Agathocle  rege  Siculomm,  iratum  sibi 
deum  putaTisse ;  itac^ue  ut  diligentius  piaculum  solverent,  ducentos  nobiUum  filios  im- 
molasse."  [Pescennius  Festus  refers  to  this  in  his  history  :  **  The  Carthaginians  were 
wont  to  sacrifice  human  enemies  to  Saturn,  and  when  they  were  conquered  by  Anitho- 
cles  the  king  of  the  Siculi,  they  thought  that  the  god  was  anery  with  them,  and,  Uiat 
they  might  more  diligently  discharge  their  obli^tion,  offered  up  two  hundred  noble 
children. — Ed.]    Lactantius,  lib.  i.  c.  31 ;  Orotii  Comment,  in  Dcut  cap.  xviii.    ' 

The  Carthaginians  received  their  theological  do^as  from  the  Phoenicians ;  the  Oauls 
and  their  priests,  the  Druids,  appear  to  have  derived  their  mythology  from  the  same 
quarter ;  hence  Caesar  informs  us,  book  vi.  chap.  14,  "  Natio  omnis  est  Gallorum,  ad- 
modum  dedita  religionibus.  Atque  ob  cam  causam,  qui  sunt  affecti  gravioribus  morbis, 
quique  in  pneliis  periculisque  versantur ;  aut  pro  victimis  homines  immolant,  aut  se 
immolaturos  vovent ;  administrisque  ad  ea  sacrificia  Druidibus  utuntur ;  quod  pro  vita 
hominis  nisi  vita  hominis  rcddatur,  non  posse  aliter  deorum  immortalium  numen  placari 
arbitrantur.  Alii  immani  magnitudinc  simulacra  habent ;  quorum  contexta  ^iminibua 
membra,  vivis  hominibus  complcnt ;  quibus  succensis,  circumventi  llammi  exanimantor 
homines."  ^  [This  is  the  nation  of  aU  the  Gauls  most  ^vcn  to  religious  observances. 
And  for  this  cause,  those  who  are  afliicted  with  severe  diseases,  or  engaged  in  battles 
and  dangers,  either  immolate  men  as  victims,  or  devote  themselves  to  immolation,  the 
Druids  being  the  officiators  in  these  sacrifices ;  because  they  think  that  God  cannot  be 
pacified  unless  a  human  life  be  offered  in  redemption  for  a  human  life.  Others  make 
images  of  immense  magnitude,  which,  having  surrounded  with  fuel,  they  fill  wiUi  living 


magnum  transuiant ;  nts  rami  bus  se  expian  credentes. — Varro  apuc 
£toratii.    See  Grotius  on  Dcut.  xviii.  10,  and  Juricu,  voL  ii.  part  iv.  p.  23. 

Moxque  per  ardentes  stipulee  crcpitantis  acervos 

Tra^icias  celeri  strenua  membra  pede. 
Expositus  mos  est :  moris  mihi  restat  imago. 

Turba  facit  dubium :  coeptaque  nostra  tenet. 
Omnia  purgat  edax  ignis,  vitiumque  mctallis 

Excoquit,  idcirco  cum  dnco  purgat  ovcs. 

Ovid,  Fatt,  lib.  iv.  781,  &e. 
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und  easy  change  of  manners  which  the  mere  lapse  of  time  produces  in 
all  countries,  suggested  an  expedient  for  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel 
oblations  which  idolatry  required  from  the  hands  of  its  ignorant  vota- 
ries. The  horrible  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  on  the  altar  of  Moloch 
found  an  instructive  and  less  revolting  emblem  in  the  purification  of  a 
sacred  flame,  which  did  not  menace  the  life.  A  stag  was  offered  up 
instead  of  a  virgin ;  an  ox  in  place  of  a  man ;  and  in  Egypt  the  milder 
spirit  of  the  national  faith  was  contented  with  waxen  figures,  which 
represented  the  human  victim,  who  must  otherwise  have  expired  before 
the  shrine  of  the  bloody  idol.  Some  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  teach 
that  the  divine  anger  would  be  appeased  were  a  torch  thrown  into  the 
fire,  which  blazed  before  the  image. 

Similar  changes  in  the  Boman  sacnfices. — In  the  Fasti  of  the  Bo- 
mans  we  observe  similar  changes,  dictated  by  an  advancing  civilization. 
The  Lemuria,  for  example,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  by  throwing 
thirty  old  men  over  the  Sublician  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  had  their 
frightful  ritual  commuted  into  as  many  human  effigies,  made  of  rushes ;. 
which,  in  the  days  of  Ovid,  were  annually  precipitated  into  the  river 
by  the  hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
festival  of  Compitalia, — a  service  whigh  was  performed  to  the  proUeU 
ing  Lares,  who  guarded  the  public  ways ;  and  at  which,  in  the  old 
times,  a  number  of  boys  was  sacrificed  to  Mania,  the  fabled  mother  of 
these  divinities.  Junius  Brutus  had  at  once  the  merit  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  inhuman  ceremony,  and  of  satisfying  the  credulous  people 
that  they  should,  by  presenting  the  "  heads  of  poppy  and  garlic,"  equally 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  gods.^ 

Ambiguity  arising  from  Moloch  signifying  a  king. — I  have  only  now 
to  observe,  in  respect  to  the  worship  of  Moloch,  that,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent forms  in  wnich  the  name  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament,  some 
ambiguity  has  arisen  as  to  its  meaning  and  application.  The  reader  is 
aware  that  Moloch  literally  signifies  king ;  and  hence  the  Seventy,  in 
translating  the  second  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  nave 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  superstition  was  discovered  among  the  native  tribes 
of  South  America.  Ludoricns  Yires  relates,  that  in  his  time  the  Spaniards  found  in  a 
certain  part  of  that  continent,  to  which,  he  says^  they  gare  the  name  of  Carolina,  grnit 
brazen  statues,  hollow  within,  with  the  hands  joined  and  stretched,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  put  which  were  sacrificed  to  those  gods,  and  crueUy  burnt  alive ;  a  fi;reat  fire 
being  made  under  the  statue.  It  is  not  unlikely,  adds  Jurieu,  that  this  wav  of  worship 
spread  itself  first  from  Carthage,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  from  tnence  after- 
wards transmitted  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  new  world.  * 

*-  Qualem  nunc  permutationem  sacrificii,  Prsetextate,  memoratam,  invenio  postea 
compitalibus  celcbratam ;  cum  ludi  per  urbem  in  compitis  agitabantur  restitui  sciucet  a 
Tarquinio  Superbo  Laribus  et  Maniae,  ex  responso  Apollinis :  quo  prieceptum  est  ut 
pro  capitibus  capitibus  supplicaretur ;  idque  aliquamdiu  obserratum  ut  j>ro  famillarum 
sospitate  pueri  mactarentur  Manias  dese  matri  Lamm.  Quod  sacrificii  ^enus  Junius 
Brutus  consul,  Tarquinio  pulso,  aliter  constituit  celebrandum ;  nam  capitibus  aUii  et 
papaveris  supplicari  jussit,  ut  responso  Apollinis  satisfieret  de  nomine  capitum.  [Which 
memorable  change  of  the  sacrince  I  find  celebrated  after  the  Compitalia ;  when  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  was  devising  the  restitution  of  games  on  the  cross  roads  throtigh  the 
city  to  the  Lares  and  Manes ;  according  to  the  answer  of  Apollo :  in  which  it  was  com- 
manded that  heads  should  atone  for  heads.  So  for  some  time  it  was  practised  that,  for 
the  safety  of  families,  boys  should  be  offered  to  the  Manes  the  mothers  of  the  Lores. 
But  Junius  Brutus  the  consul,  having  driven  out  Tarquin,  ordered  the  sacrifice  to  be 
kept  in  another  way ;  for  he  commanded  the  heads  of  rarlic  andpoppy  to  be  offered, 
as  the  answer  of  Apollo  would  be  satisfied  by  the  name  of  heads. — Eb.J  Macrob.  Sator* 
lib.  1.  c.  vu. 
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rendered  it  as  follows : — ^Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  op 
of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israe],  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto 
the  Suler,  snail  surely  oe  put  to  death.  'Oc  dv  ^w  tov  airepfiarac  aitrov 
Apxoyrij  ^avarf  ^ayaroverObf ;  quicumque  dederit  de  semine  suo  principi^ 
morte  moriatur.  Theodotion  and  Symmachus,  in  like  manner,  translate 
the  original  term  '^^rp  into  /SaoriXija  5*  dpx^^^-  ^^  *^®  First  Book  of 
Kings,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  gone  after  Astaroth,  the  goddess  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites.^ 
Here  the  name  given  to  the  idol  literally  denotes  their  king  ;  and  the 
Septuagint  accordingly  render  it  by  the  words  ry  fiatrtXei  avroty,  eihJKf 
^itifv  A/i/iftf V.  The  Hebrew  vocable  in  this  case  is  q^  ^p.  Again,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  it  is  thus  written :  "  Ye  have 
borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun,  your  images,  the  star 
of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves.'**  The  original  term  in  this 
sacred  book  is  Q^DI^^J^,  Molekam,  of  which  the  exact  import  is  your 
king.  But  in  this  instance,  the  Seventy,  departing  from  their  accus- 
tomed rule,  do  not  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ;  choosing 
rather  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  than  the  strict  grammatical 
bearing  oi  his  words.  Kai  araXa/3ere  rijf  aicrjyriv  tov  MoXo)^,  Kai  to  dfrrpov 
^lov  hfiiov  'Paitpav  toiq  tvitoiq  avTti^  ovq  CTrocoi^^are  kavToig,  The  prophet 
Zephaniah  records  a  curse  against  all  idolaters,  and  especially  against 
such  as  "  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  house-tops  ;  and  them 
that  worship  and  that  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  that  swear  by  Malcham — 
D^^D^  D^Wtt^^nV"'  I^  *^®  ^^^  of  the  Seventy  it  is  turned  thus : — 
Kai  Tov^  vpoff KvrovyTac  eiri  ra  hwfioTa  ttj  ffrparc^  tov  ohpai'ov,  xai  rove 
TTpoffKvyovyTac  Kai  tovq  ofiyvoyTQQ  icara  tov  in/piov,  Kai  tovq  ofiyvoyroQ  I'ara 
TOV  /3aacXewc  ahTiay,  Here  the  Greek  interpreters  return  to  their  usual 
practice ;  and  instead  of  Moloch,  or  Milcom,  or  Milcham,  translate  the 
Hebrew  literally,  tov  fiatriXtue  axmoyj  their  king.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  the  Seventy  have  substituted  for  Chiun  the  idol  of 
Baiphan,  which,  according  to  the  orthography  of  St.  Luke,  must  be 

5 renounced  Bemphan;   an  Egyptian  abomination,  representing,  like 
foloch,  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  heavenly  host.* 

Tabernacle  of  Chiun  or  Remphan. — The  Israelites  are  charged  with 
bearing  the  tabernacle  or  canopy  of  this  image  during  the  forty  years 
which  they  spent  in  the  wilderness.  Jurieu  perceives  in  this  practice, 
indispensable  among  a  migratory  people,  the  origin  of  "  Popish  pro- 
cessions, who,"  says  he,  "  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  heathen  the 

1  I  Kings  xi.  5.  There  is  in  this  passage  a  considerable  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 

*  Amos  V.  26.  »  Zephaniah  i.  5. 

^  Those  who  arc  desirous  to  know  all  that  can  be  said  respecting  this  god,  will  be 
amply  gratified  by  perusing  the  tract  of  Jablonski,  De  Remphan  ab  Israclitis  in  De- 
serto,  cultu.  After  much  learned  labour,  he  arrires  at  the  following  condusion : — 
'*  £rat  Remphan  idolum  JEgyptiorum,  in  quo  ipsi  virtutes  et  beneficia  Solis,  Deomm 
suorum  maximi,  renerati  fuisse,  censendi  sunt.  Quis  jam  non  facile  concesserit,  ^g^yp- 
tios  per  nomen  (^uod  idolo  huic  imposuerunt,  Remphan^  i.  e.  regis  CtBU^  hoc  ipsum 
eleganter  expressisse  ?  Habet  Ceelum  exercitus  suos,  Stellas  atone  fddera,  quibus  omni- 
bus Veteres  cultum  decrcTerunt.  [Remphan  was  an  E^^tian  iaol,  in  which  the  virtuet 
and  benefits  of  the  sun,  the  chief  of  their  gods,  are  thought  to  hare  been  Tenerated. 
Who  but  will  confess  that  the  Egyptians,  by  the  name  which  they  gave  to  this  idol, 
Remphan,  that  is,  the  king  of  heaven,  elegantly  expressed  this  idea  !  The  heaven  has  its 
armies,  stars  and  planets,  to  which  all  the  ancients  ascribed  worship. — £d.]  JaUonski 
apud  Ugol.  vol.  ixiii.  p.  597. 
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custom  of  carrying  in  pomp  the  relics  and  images  of  their  saints."  But 
the  inhabitants  of  modem  Bome  are  supplied  with  a  more  appropriate 
example  in  the  habits  of  their  pagan  progenitors,  who,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, did  exhibit  in  public  the  figures  of  their  gods.*  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Macrobius,  that  the  idea  of  such  processions  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  where  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  were  wont  to 
carry  about  the  image  of  their  deity ;  whom  they  were  pleased  to  re- 
present as  a  beardless  youth,  with  a  scourge  in  his  right  hand,  and 
brandishing  a  thunderbolt  in  his  left.^ 

Error  of  Macrobius  respecting  the  Assyrian  deities,  Adad  and  Adar* 
gatis. — The  name  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Saturnalia  reminds 
roe  of  a  verbal  mistake  into  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  re- 
garding the  principal  idol  of  Assyria.  He  states  that  the  people  of 
the  country  just  mentioned  worship,  as  iheir  supreme  divinity,  a  god 
whom  they  call-  Adad,  or  one  ;  adoring  him  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
beings.  To  him  they  join  a  goddess  named  Adargatis ;  and  to  these 
two  immortals  they  attribute  the  whole  power  of  the  universe,  mean- 
ing by  these  deities  the  sun  and  the  earth.'    Selden  has  adduced 

1  Extrcmum  pomp®  amnion  claudebant  Deonim  simulacra  oaae  bumeris  bajulabuntnr 
a  viris,  eandcmque  prsierebant  formam  qua  fin^^tur  apua  Gnecos ;  eundem  etiam 
habitum,  eademque  insiniia ;  munera  item  quae  singuli  iuTenisse  atque  bominibus  do' 
nasse  traduntur ;  ncc  solum  JotIs,  Junonis,  Minenrae,  Neptuni,  aliorumqne  quos  Gra}ci 
inter  duodecim  Deos  nnmerant,  sed  antiquiorum  etiam  a  auibus  duodecim  illos  fabnlan- 
tor  ortofl.  [The  people,  with  extreme  pomp,  consulted  the  images  of  the  gods  which 
were  bome  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  bore  oefore  them  the  same  form  which  was  made 
among  the  Greeks,  also  the  same  habit  and  insi^ia,  and  the  gifts  which  each  was  said 
to  have  discovered  and  given  to  men.  Nor  had  they  only  Jupiter,  Juno,  Pallas,  Nep- 
tune, and  others  which  the  Greeks  numbered  among  their  twelve  gods,  but  also  some 
more  ancient,  from  which  they  feigned  those  twelve  sprung. — £d.]  Dionys.  Halicam. 
ex  versione  Sylburg^i  et  Gelenii. 

'  Simulacrum  enim  aureum  specie  imberbi  instat  dcxtra  elevata  cum  flagro  in  aurigte 
modum ;  Isva  tenet  fulmen  et  spicas  quae  cuncta  Jovis  Solisque  consociatam  potentiam 
monstrant.  Hujus  templi  religio  etiam  divina  praepollet,  quie  ad  Apollinis  potestatem 
refertur  qui  idem  atque  sol  est :  vehitur  enim  simulacrum  dei.  Heliopolitani  ferculo 
uti  vehuntur  in  pompa  ludorum  Circensium  deorum  simnlncra.  [There  was  within' 
(the  temple)  a  golden  image,  without  a  beard,  the  right  hand  elevated  above  the  head, 
holding  a  whip,  in  the  manner  of  a  charioteer;  the  left  held  the  thunder  and  bolts 
which  are  always  represented  as  associated  with  the  power  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun. 
The  divine  religion  of  this  temple  was  very  powerful,  which  was  attriouted  to  the  power 
of  Apollo,  who  is  the  same  with  the  sun ;  for  the  image  of  the  god  is  carried  there.  As 
also  the  images  of  the  gods  are  carried  in  pomp  at  Heliopolis,  during  the  Circensian 
games. — Ed.]    Macrob.  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  c.  23. 

*  Et  ne  scrmo  per  singula  nomina  deorum  vagaretur,  accipe  quid  Assyrii  de  Solis 
potentia  opinaiitur  :  deo  enim  quem  summum  maximeque  venerantur  Adad  nomen  de- 
derunt.  Ejus  nominis  interpretatio  significat  Unus.  Hunc  ergo  ut  potentissimum 
adorant  deum ;  sed  subjugunt  eidem  deam  nomini  Adargatin ;  omnemque  potestatem 
ounctarum  rerum  his  duobus  attribuunt,  Solem  Terramciue  intelligentes,  nee  multitu- 
dine  nominum  enuntiantes  divisam  eorum  per  omncs  species  potestatem,  sed  argumentis, 
quibus  omantur,  significantes  multiplicem  pnestantiam  duplicis  numinis.  Ipsa  autem 
argumenta  solis  rationem  loquuntur ;  namque  simulacrum  Adad  insigne  cemitur  ra- 
diis  inclinatis ;  quibus  monstratur  vim  csli  in  radiis  esse  solis  qui  demittuntur  in  terram. 
Adargatis  simulacrum  iftirsum  versum  reclinatis  radiis  insigne  est ;  monstrando  radio- 
rum  vi  supeme  missorum  enasci  qu?acumque  terra  progenerat.  [And  lest  the  discourse 
should  wander  through  the  separate  names  of  the  gods,  take  what  the  Assyrians  thought 
of  the  power  of  the  sun.  The  god  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  highest  and  greatest, 
they  called  Adad,  which  signifies  One.  Him  therefore  they  adored  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  gods ;  but  joined  to  him  a  goddess  named  Adargatis,  and  attributed  to  these 
two  all  power  concerning  all  things,  understanding  bv  them  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and 
not  teaching  that  their  power  was  divided  in  a  multitude  of  names,  through  all  the 
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several  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  Macrobius  must  have  taken  *yn 
Chad,  or  •fHM  Achad,  for  YirT  ^«iW;  the  former  signifying  one,  and 
the  latter  a  god  whose  name  we  find  incorporated  in  Ben-hadad,  and 
other  Assyrian  appellations.  Moloch,  we  are  informed  bv  Sanchonia- 
tho,  was  among  tne  Phoenicians  denominated  Adod ;  and  there  is  no 
one,  in  the  least  acauainted  with  the  eastern  languages,  who  does  not 
see  how  readily,  by  the  mere  change  of  a  vowel  point,  the  one  word  might 
be  substituted  for  the  other.  Selden,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  deny 
that  the  Assyrians  had  a  divinity  called  otstk  ;  he  merely  maintains  that 
the  term  in  the  ori^al  was  npf  or  *7nM>  &^d  '^ot  TirT*^  ^^  admits, 
moreover,  that  both  the  epithets  were  applied  to  the  same  idol,  the 
sun ;  the  first  denoting  his  unity,  and  the  other  expressing  the  shout 
or  acclamation  uttered  by  his  worshippers,  or,  perhaps,  the  wailing  of 
the  children  who  were  sacrificed  at  his  shrine  as  the  god  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. Hadad  autem  clamorem  seu  celeusma  hortantium  non  male  de- 
notat,  nee  a  lamentis  puerorum  in  Molochi  sacris  ita  prorsus  abludit. 
Quin  et  effigies  utriusque  et  Adadi  et  Molochi  easdem  fere  memorant 
fuisse  scriptores  vetusti,  et  ad  unum  solem  ezprimendum  fictas. 

Origin  of  all  heathen  deitiet  to  he  discovered  in  the  generative  and 
prolific  energies. — But  it  \a  enough  that  we  are  hereby  supplied  with 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  foundation  of  all  mytho- 
logy ;  and  that  we  are  led  by  the  able  authors  just  named  to  searcli  for 
the  origin  of  the  whole  celestial  hierarchy  in  the  two  great  physical 
principles  which  secure  the  perpetuity  of  nature — the  generative  and 
prolific  energies.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Saturnalia,  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-third  chapters  inclusive,  Macrobius  establishes, 
from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  as  well  as  of  the  poets,  that  all 
the  gods  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  G-reece,  were  mere  personifications  of 
the  solar  influence ;  and,  moreover,  that  fdl  their  names,  however  varied, 
might  be  resolved  into  some  attribute  of  the  sun.^  Ausonius,  too,  re- 
presents this  luminary  as  saying — 

ipecies,  but,  by  yarioiu  arguments,  signifying  that  this  double  deitjr  was  better  than  a 
multitude.  Tneir  arguments  concerning  the  sun  are  reasonably  advanced;  for  the 
image  of  Adad  is  conspicuous,  adorned  with  inclined  rap ;  by  which  is  shown  that  the 
force  of  the  heaven  lies  in  the  rays  which  the  sun  transmits  to  the  earth.  The  imiffe 
of  Adarj^tis  is  represented  as  turned  to  meet  the  rays ;  showing  that  whatsoever  tne 
earth  brings  forth  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  tne  rays  sent  from 'above. — Ed.] 
Macrobii  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 

^  Quod  autem  de  Units  nomine  Assyriorum  Deo  alicui  dato  scribit  Macrobius  hand 
futile  prorsus  habendum.  Erat  sane  Dcus  illis  ita  nnncupatus,  id  est  nti  Chad,  sen  tnn 
Achadf  sed  et  forte  non  ita  ab  Adado  seu  Molocho  alienus  ;  cum  Adad  per  Unum  inter- 
pretatur  fallit  Macrobius ;  minus  ut  a  vero  aberr&ret,  fieri  potest,  cum  Adad  et  Unum 
live  Achad,  idem  fuisse  dicit.  [What  Macrobius  writes  concerning  the  g^  among  the 
Assyrians  named  One,  is  not  altogether  erroneous.  There  was  certainly  a  god  so  named, 
that  is,  Chad  or  Achad ;  and  pernaps  not  so  very  different  from  Adad  or  Moloch.  Ma- 
crobius was  wrong  in  interpreting  Adad  by  One ;  but  very  likely  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth,  had  he  said  that  Adad,  and  One  or  Achad,  were  the  same. — ^^.] 
Selden  de  Diis  Syris.    Syntag.  i.  c.  6. 

^  Cave  estimes  poetarum  j^regem  cum  de  Diis  fabulantur  non  ab  adytis  plemmqne 
philosophic  semina  mutuan ;  nam  quod  omnes  pene  deos  duntaxat  qui  sub  caelo  sunt 
•d  solem  referunt,  non  vana  superstitio  sed  ratio  divina  commendat.  Solem  ease  omnia 
et  Orpheus  testatur  his  versibus  : 

KfrXv^i  TtiXtiropov  itvric  iXiKovyia  kvkKov 
Ovpaviaig  trrpo^aKiy^i  trtptipo/iov  altv  iXiatrutv. 
AyXai  Ztv  dtovvat,  irarep  wovrov,  vartp  airig. 
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Ogj^umi  me  Bacchnm  rocat : 
Onnn  JEgj^txu  patat : 
Mjri  Phanaoen  nomioant : 
Dionyson  Indi  existiinaiit : 
Bomana  aacra  libermn : 
Arabica  gens  Adoneam : 
Lacaniacus  Pantheum. 

See  FoMtiit  tU  Idol.  GentiU,  p.  37. 

[The  Theban  calls  me  Bacchus : 
The  ]^7ptian  thinks  me  Osiris : 
The  Mysians  name  me  Phanaces  : 
The  Indians  deem  me  Dionysus  : 
The  lacred  Bomans,  Bacchus : 
The  Arabian  race,  Adonis  : 
The  Lucanian,  Pantheus. — Ed.] 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the  female  divini- 
ties ;  all  or  whom  will  be  found  to  merge  in  that  general  notion  of 
fecundity,  or  power  of  production,  which  is  associated  with  the  quali* 
ties  of  animated  nature. 

Worship  ofAahtaroth  and  the  graves, — Of  the  ancient  Hebrews  we 
are  told  not  only  that  they  forsooK  Jehovah  and  served  Baal,  but  also 
that  they  served  Astaroth  and  the  groves.  The  same  charge  is  re- 
peated at  the  tenth  chapter ;  where  it  is  stated,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim  and 
Asfarothy  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods 
of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord  and  served  him  not. 

Diffieulty  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  toord  translated  ^^groves^^-^ 
A  small  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  several  ways  in  which  the  name 
of  this  goddess  is  written  in  the  original ;  being  sometimes  /^I'^/^tt^y ; 
at  other  times  /n*VWy  J  ^^'^  fiiw^lly  jTltt^M*  '^®  latter  form  of  the  word 
is  occasionally  rendered  grove  ;  and  then,  instead  of  Baalim  and  As- 
taroth, which  are  usually  conjoined  in  the  prohibition,  the  narrative 
sets  forth  that  the  Hebrews  served  the  *'  groves,"  together  with  their 
favourite  Baalim,  or  host  of  heaven.  Perhaps  this  verbal  obscurity 
might  be  removed  by  adopting  the  hint  of  Babbi  D.  Elimchi,  who 
asserts  that  TV?Wi^  signifies  not  only  a  tree,  but  every  piece  of  wood 
that  is  used  for  idolatrous  purposes.  Proceeding  on  this  view,  we  shall 
find  it  more  easy  to  understand  why  the  sacred  writers  should  have 
employed  the  term  so  indiscriminately ;  applying  it  both  to  an  idol, 
and  to  the  clump  of  growing  trees  under  which  the  idol  was  worshipped. 
That  ,*7*^{^2i^,  in  some  parts  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  means  a  grove, 

HXic  xayytvrropf  xavatoXt,  x9v^^9f*Yy^C» 
*HtXcoc  9'  6c  icavr'  c^opac*  coi  wavr  ixaicovfic. 

[Take  care  not  to  think  the  multitude  of  gods  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  sprung  from 
various  philosophical  ideas ;  for  dirine  reason,  and  not  vain  superstition,  teaches  us  that 
nearly  all  the  gods  under  the  heaven  may  be  referred  to  the  sun.  Orpheus  alio  bears 
witness  that  they  are  the  sun  in  these  yerses. 

"  Thou  that  revolving  aye  in  ceaseless  courses. 
Celestial,  dost  thy  spiral  lucid  orb, 
In  whirling  track,  far  travelling,  roll  along : 
Zeus  Dionysius ;  hear,  0  brightest  power. 
Parent  of  earth  and  sea,  all-causing  sun, 
With  million  varying  colours,  gol£n  boim'd." — ^Ed. 
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and  not  a  wooden  image,  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  import  of  the  con* 
text.  For  example,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where  the 
Israelites  are  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  instruments  of  idohitry,  it 
is  said,  "  You  shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and 
bum  lOTl^Wi^  thevp  groves  with  fire,  and  hew  down  orrTrSj"}  "b^^WJQ  ^^® 
graven  images  of  their  gods  •, "  where  it  is  obvious,  that  DTTX^i^  is  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  pillars  and  from  the  g^ven  images  of  their 
gods.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Exodus  xxxiv.  13  ;  to  Deuter- 
onomy vii.  K,  and  xvi.  21.  The  expression  in  the  last-mentioned  text 
hardly  admits  of  any  doubt.  Thou  shalt  not  plant  to  thyself  a  grove 
of  any  trees,  ••p  ^5  JTl^i**  ^®^  *^  *^®  ^^^  of  Jehovah  thy  God ;  for, 
as  Parkhurst  remarks,  1  cannot  find  that  the  verb  rjm  ever  denotes 
the  setting  up  of  an  idol,  but  always  the  planting  of  a  tree  or  such 
Kke.i 

l%e  word  tometimet  denotes  an  image  or  other  representative  of  the 
word  Astarte, — But  that  the  term  nit^M  ^^  used  to  denote  an  image  or 
other  representation  of  the  Zidonian  goddess  Astarte,  is  rendered 
Equally  certain  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  of  the  inspired 
penmen.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Ejngs, 
for  instance,  we  are  told  that  Josiah  ''  commanded  Kilkiah  the  high 
priest  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  all  the  vessels  that 
were  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  grove,  and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven ; 
and  he  burned  them  without  Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron."  He 
likewise  "  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests,  whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
ordained  to  bum  incense  in  the  high  places  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem  ;  them  also  that  burned  incense 
unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all 
the  host  of  heaven.  And  he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  and  burned  it 
at  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people.  And 
he  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites  that  were  by  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove,**  *  Every 
one  must  perceive  that  ^T^Wi^  ^^  these  two  examples,  should  have  been 
translated  Asherah,  or  Astarte,  or  the  moon,  or  by  any  other  name 
usually  applied  to  the  consort  of  Baal.  To  bring  out  a  "  grove  **  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  grind  or  stamp  it  to  powder,  and  to 
scatter  that  powder  on  the  surrounding  graves  of  the  Gentiles,  is  an 
expression  which  is  at  once  destitute  of  sense  and  of  congruity.  Nor 
can  we  see  the  propriety  of  weaving  hangings  for  a  grove  properly  so 
called.  The  women,  therefore,  who  were  employed  by  the  idolatrous 
priests,  must  have  exercised  their  taste  and  industry  in  embroidering 
curtains  and  other  drapery  for  the  shrine  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  In 
the  history  of  the  idolatrous  Manosseh,  again,  it  is  said,  that  "  he  built 
altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven,  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord :  and  he  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  ia 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a 
arove,  as  did  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven  and  served  them."*    Following  the  reference  which  is  here 

*  See  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  ^^xicon,  voc.  "OK,  and  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  146. 
»  2  Kingi  xxiii.  4—7.  s  2  Kings  ixi.  3,  5,  7. 
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made  to  the  practice  of  Ahab,  we  find  that,  after  marrying  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  the  king  of  the  Zidonians,  he  went  and  served 
Baal  and  worshipped  him.  And  he  reared  up  an  altar  for  Baal,  in  the 
house  of  Baa],  which  he  had  built  in  Samaria.  And  Ahab  made  a 
grove}  When  we  connect  these  passages  together,  we  find  that  the 
grove  which  Manasseh  made  was  aflber  the  fashion  of  the  one  fabricated 
bj  Ahab ;  and  that  it  was  the  very  same  grove  which  Josiah  removed 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  took  without  Jerusalem  to  the  brook 
Kidron,  where  he  stampt  it  to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder  of  it  on, 
the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people. 

Worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  introduced  hy  Jezebel. — Nothing  more 
pan  be  necessary  to  prove  that,  in  all  these  places,  the  word  ,*TlK^tf 
should  have  been  translated  into  the  name  of  tne  goddess  Astarte,  and 
not  by  the  term  grove.  Did  we  require  any  other  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conclusion,  we  might  draw  it  from  the  obvious  fact  that  a  grove, 
meaning  thereby  a  number  of  trees  sufficiently  large  to  overshadow  the 
rites  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  could  not  be  made  on  a  sudden,  and  so 
as  to  meet  the  capricious  innovations  of  a  superstitious  prince.  Be* 
sides,  as  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  were  tne  principid 
divinities  of  Zidon,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  both  were  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  to  the  pliant  faith  of  the  Hebrews  by  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal;  whence  we  not  unnaturally  infer  that,  when- 
ever Asherah  is  associated  with  Baal  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
the  former  of  these  terms  denotes  an  idol,  and  not  a  collection  of 
trees.  For  instance,  when  Elijah  gave  his  celebrated  challenge  to 
the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  and  said  unto  Ahab,  '*  Now  therefore 
send,  and  gather  unto  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
grove,  iTltt^Krr  W13>»  ^^^^  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table,"  is 
it  not  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  second  order  of  priests  here  men- 
tioned was  meant  those  who  i^ere  ordained  to  the  service  of  Astarte  P 
I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  English  translators  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  just  quoted  by  groves^  the  plural  form  of  the  noun,  unless 
it  be  that,  in  this  particular  case,  in  order  to  insure  the  appearance  of 
consistency,  thev  have  chosen  to  follow  the  version  of  the  Septuagint ; 
who,  probably  thinking  four  hundred  priests  too  great  a  number  for 
any  one  grove,  and  finding,  moreover,  that  they  were  collected  toge- 
ther from  all  Israel,  resolved  so  to  multiply  the  places  of  worship  as  to 
give  an  air  of  historical  truth  to  the  inspired  narrative.  Had  they 
seen  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  represented  Asherah  as  a  god- 
dess instead  of  a  plantation,  the  most  literal  version  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them  the  most  suitable  and  correct.* 

Astarte  identified  with  Venus  and  Earth. — ^The  reader  of  the  original 
Scriptures  requires  not  to  be  informed  that  Ashtaroth  jril'^/lt^J7»  is  the 
term  which  is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  female  idol  now  under 

'   I  Kings  xvi.  31—33. 

'  Kac  wv  dxovrtiXop,  9waOpotaov  vpoc  fu  xavra  lapaifX  ci'c  ^poc  ro  cap/iifXiov,  jcac 
rov^  xpc^rirag  rtjc  aUfYW^IC  rtrpaKOviovc  koi  iri vrueovra,  icai  rove  wpo^rirac  riity 
dXtrwv  rtrpoKomovQ  iaStovrae  rpaviZav  Ic(a/3c\.  —  Regn.  lib.  tertioa,  cap.  xviii. 
com.  19. 

The  BeptuAgint,  it  will  be  obaerred,  translate  Baal  by  the  word  ahxvi^nCy  MoMe,  or 
confusion. 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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eonsideration ;  and  also  that,  in  the  common  usage  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 

03,  it  meant  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  well  known  that  Jupiter  or 
was  not  unfrequentlr  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  he-goat : 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  word  Ashtaroth,  there  may  be  some  allusion  to 
the  prolific  qualities  of  these  animals.  Bochart  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained an  opmion  somewhat  similar,  when  he  asserts  that  Astarte  took 
her  name  from  Ashtaroth,  which  signifies  sheep ;  because,  says  he,  this 
goddess  is  Yenus,  and  presides  over  the  generation  of  all  things,  par- 
ticularly of  animals,  according  to  Lucretius ! ' 


-For  by  Thee  all  liye ; 


And  liying,  hail  the  cheerful  light  of  day.     Good^t  Translation, 

Grotius,  in  like  manner,  directing  his  attention  to  the  physical  prin- 
ciple which  is  involved  throughout  the  whole  of  this  mytnological  ays- 
tern,  identifies  Astarte  with  the  goddess  Earth,  who  was  worshipped  in 
the  consecrated  groves,  and  from  which  j^^^^t^^Si^  she  derived  her  name 
TmrWV  >  ^^^  these  terms,  says  he,  though  they  are  pronoimced  different- 
\jf  have  the  same  signification.^ 

Con9tant  as9oeiation  of  proves  and  trees  with  the  name  of  the  lunar 
deity, — It  belongs  to  profane  mythology  rather  than  to  the  history  of 
religious  opinions  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  to  account  for  the  con- 
stant association  of  groves  and  trees  with  the  name  of  the  lunar  di- 
yinity.  In  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  this  goddess  is  represented  as  the 
guardian  of  forests  as  well  as  the  patroness  of  virtue ; 

SusTOciens  altam  Lunam  sic  voce  precatur, 
Ta  I)ea,  tu  prsDsens  nostro  succurre  labori, 
ABtrorum  decus  et  nemonim  Latonia  custos. — ^Lib.  iz.  y.  40. 

[Looking  up,  he  prays  thus  to  the  moon, 
Thou,  0  eoddess,  be  near  to  assist  our  labour, 
Latona,  ^ory  of  the  stars,  and  keeper  of  the  woods. — Ed.] 

It  is  with  much  propriety,  too,  that  the  same  poet  introduces  the  Si- 
donian  Dido  as  preparing  the  worship  of  her  native  idol  in  a  sacred 
grove  at  Carthage : 

^  £t  vero  inde  dicta  Astarte  yidetur  non  solum  gregibus  sed  et  anncntis  prsefuisse, 
atque  ideo  capid  imposuisse  pafriXttag  irapatrrifiov  Kt^aXriv  ravpov,  tawri  caput  pro 
r§gnt  ituignilnuy  ut  luibet  Sanchoniathon.  Nempe  Astarte  est  Venus  :  quod  ex  eadem 
Sanchoniathon,  ex  Cicerone,  Theodoreto,  Procopio  Gazso,  Suida,  et  aliis  probare  esset 
obvium,  si  haoc  res  agerator.    Porro  de  Vencro,  Lucretius ; 

Per  te  (juoniam  genus  omne  animantum 

Concipitnr,  Tisitque  exortum  lumina  solis. — lib.  i.  t.  4,  5. 

£t  Manliofl,  libro  secundo,  ubi  de  Cceti  signis,  qua  sub  Deorum  tutcla  sunt, 

taurum  Cytherca  tuetur. 

*  In  talibus  autem  luds  Terra  colebatur,  qus  inde  dicta  nt-riV]^,  et  Gnecis  res  Syras 
exprimentibus  Astarte.  Is  mos  sub  Cybelis  nomine  ad  Phrygas  et  gentes  alias  tnmsiit. 
Ondius  septimo  Metamorphoseon : 

Templum  Detim  matri  qu»  quondam  clarus  Echion 
Fecerat  ex  to  to  nemorosis  abdita  silris. 

Sic  castum  nemus  Terrse  dicatum  a  Gcrmanis  Tacitus  nos  docct.  Alibi  autem  meri  loci 
dicati  Terrs,  alibi  addita  simulachra  ut  oris  specie  apud  Moabitas,  narrantibus  Rab- 
binis.  Alii  Astarten  Luuam  esse,  alii  Venerera,  alii  Junonem  conjectant,  sed  quod 
dixi  maxime  credibilo  est.  Turn  vero  Venus  rerum  ffcnetrix  quod  Tcrrae  couTenit :  ct 
Luna  dvTixOwp  veteribus  ;  et  Juno  acr  qui©  circa  Tcrram.— Grotii  Annotata  ad  Lib, 
Jud.  cap.  ii.  com.  13. 
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Lucus  in  urbe  fait  media,  lastissimas  umbra ; 
Hie  templum  Junoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 
Condebat. — lib.  i.  t.  445. 

[Tbere  was  a  grove  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
A  most  joyons  shade  ;  hero  Sidonian  Dido 
Had  established  a  temple  to  Juno. — Ed.] 

Attributes  ofAshtaroth  or  Astarte  as  the  Syrian  Venus, — But  how 
various  soever  may  have  been  the  names  and  the  attributes  of  Astaroth 
or  Astarte,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  adored  by  the  ignorant 
Syrians  as  the  principle  of  fecundity  in  animal  nature.     In  what  man* 
ner  they  conducted  the  worship  of  this  false  deity,  their  authors  have 
not  fully  nor  minutely  explained ;  and  the  little  which  is  revealed  con- 
cerning their  secret  rites,  gives  no  occasion  to  regret  that  these  have 
been  so  imperfectly  communicated.     It  should  seem  that  the  two 
sexes  were  wont,  not  only  to  disguise  their  figures  in  dresses  to  which 
they  were  entirely  unaccustomed,  but  even  in  some  instances  to  reduce 
their  persons  and  habits  as  far  as  possible  to  a  conformi^  with  their 
outward  appearance.     Those  who  have  read  the  "  Syrian  Goddess  "  of 
Lucian,  will  understand  the  allusions  now  made ;  while  they  cannot 
stand  in  want  of  any  information  respecting  the  licentious  usages  at 
the  various  temples  of  that  idol,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  envied  blessings  connected  with  her  peculiar  influence.  Her  several 
names  were  only  expressive  of  so  many  attributes  referable  to  concep- 
tion and  parturition ;  and  whether  she  was  addressed  as  Yenus,  or 
Juno,  or  Diana,  or  Lucina,  or  Astarte,  or  Astaroth,  her  power  was  in- 
voked as  that  immortal  being  whose  favour  could  add  to  the  number 
of  living  things.     "  As  to  the  Syrian  Venus,"  says  Jurieu,  "  I  take 
her  to  be  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  the  prolific  virtue  everywhere 
diffused  in  it ;  wherefore  this  goddess,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  is  called  Mylitta  by  the  Assyrians,  a  word  which,  in  their 
language,  signifies  generatrix,  or  mother."  '   In  short,  in  the  mythology 
of  Canaan,  she  bears  the  same  relation  to  Baal,  the  generating  energy, 
that  Isis  bears  to  the  god  Osiris  in  the  superstition  of  Egypt ;  and 
Isis,  as  every  one  knows,  was  a  personification  of  the  earth,  or,  more 
generally,  of  female  nature  at  large,  particularly  when  viewed  as  called 
into  activity  by  the  presence  of  her  consort,  the  sun.* 

Frequent  lapses  of  the  Hebrews  into  idolatry. — ^When  we  consider 
the  peculiar  form  and  objects  of  the  Hebrew  government,  the  numer- 
ous laws  against  idolatry,  and  the  severity  with  which  these  were 
sometimes  administered,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  frequent  lapses  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  grossest  su[>er- 
stitions  of  the  heathen  nations.  Not  contented  with  the  impure  rites 
which  they  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  they  made  haste  to  adopt 
the  most  offensive  of  those  which  they  found  established  among  toe 

*  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  part  ir.  p. 

*  De  Luna  idem  opinabantur  JB^yptii.  Matrem  Mundi  yocitabant,  camque  a  sole 
graridam  factam  fiecunda  generationis  princi^ia  enixam  demittere,  utriusque  sexus  na- 
turam  continentem.  Plutarchus  libro  dc  Isido  et  Osiride,  firirtpa  rtiv  eiXijvtiv  rov 
KOfffiov  Ka\ov<n  cat  v<nv  tx^iv  ap9ivo9ri\vv  olovrai.  [The  Egyptians  thought  the 
same  of  the  moon.  They  called  her  the  mother  of  the  world,  ana  considered  her  as 
sending  forth  the  bounteous  principles  of  generation,  and  containing  nature  of  both 
sexes  by  the  operation  of  the  sun. — Ei>.]- 
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Pagan  tribes  whom  thej  were  commanded  to  extirpate.  The  power  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  their  judges  was  exerted  in  Tain  ;  their  pious 
kings  expounded  to  no  purpose  the  precepts  of  Jehovah,  and  destroyed, 
with  becoming  indignation,  the  instruments  of  their  pollution  and  the 
scenes  of  their  licentious  festivals ;  even  the  voice  and  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  were  from  time  to  time  revealed  in  wrath  against  them,  without 
producing  either  on  their  faith  or  their  religious  habito  any  permanent 
improvement.  They  persisted  in  their  idolatry  with  a  degree  of  steadi- 
ness which  they  manifested  in  no  other  pursuit ;  till  at  length,  towards 
the  close  of  their  monarchy,  we  find  them  combining,  in  one  scheme  of 
fidse  worship,  the  superstitions  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Sabaism  of  Chal* 
dea,  and  the  carnal  ceremonies  of  the  seven  nations. 

Ahominationt  described  in  MzeJcieJ. — In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  £zekiel,  the  prophet  is  addressed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  following  words : — '*  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall :  and  when 
I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Go 
in,  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  that  they  do  here.  So  I 
went  in  and  saw;  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed 
upon  the  wall  round  about.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the 
dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery  ?  for  they  say,  The 
Lord  seeth  us  not ;  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth.  He  said  also 
unto  me,  Turn  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations 
that  they  do.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north;  and,  behold,  there  sat 
women  weeping  for  Tarn  muz.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Hast  thou  seen 
this,  O  son  of  man  ?  Turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  see  greater 
abominations  than  these.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  Lord's  house;  and,  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with 
their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the 
east;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the  east." ^ 

Animal  uoorship  borrowed  from  Egypt. — We  have  here  an  outline 
very  clearly  traced  of  the  three  great  systems  of  idolatry  already  men- 
tioned.    The  forms  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts  indicate 
at  once  their  Egyptian  origin ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about,  still  more  forcibly  establishes 
the  same  hypothesis.     Ammianus   Marcellinus,  in  reference  to  the 
mystic  cells  of  Eg}'pt,  makes  use  of  a  description  which  might  be 
almost  literally  apphed  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Ezekiel.     Sunt  et  syringes  subterranei  quidam  et  flexuosi  secessus, 
quos,  ut  fertur,  periti  rituum  vetustorum  adventare  diluvium  prsescii, 
metuentesque  ne  ceremoniarum  obliteraretur  meraoria,  penitus  operosis 
digestos  fodinis  per  loca  diversa  struxerunt,  et  excisis  parietibtie,  volu^ 
crum  ferarumque  genera  multa  sculpserunt,  et  animalium  species  innu* 
mertis,  multas  quas  Hierogliphicas  literas  appelldrunt} — [There  are  sub- 
terranean passages  and  winding  outlets,  which  it  is  said  that  the  men 
skilful  in  tne  rites  of  the  ancients,  knowing  beforehand  that  the  deluge 
would  come,  and  fearing  lest  the  memory  of  their  ceremonies  should  be 

^  Ezekiel  viii.  8—16.        '  Amm.  Marcel,  cap.  xxii.  sub  fincm.  £d.  Bononi®,  1517. 
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obliterated,  built  in  various  places,  having  dug  deep  quarries ;  and  < 
sculptured,  by  cutting  upon  the  walls,  many  species  of  birds  and  wild 
beasts  and  innumerable  kinds  of  animabs  many  of  which  they  called 
hieroglyphic  letters. — Ed.} 

Weeping  for  Tdmmmz. — The  ceremony  of  weeping  for  TammuB  was 
not  pernaps  confined  to  any  one  of  the  oriental  nations.  The  annual 
lamentation  in  Egypt,  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  is  evidently  the  same 
superstition  which  is  exposed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  in  Judea, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  was  meant  to  give  an  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature  on  the  absence  of  the 
sun.  The  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  where  the  women  sat 
bewailing  their  god,  was  situated  towards  the  north ;  and>  this,  saya 
Warburton,  because  Phoenicia,  the  country  from  whence  the  super- 
stition was  detivedv  lay  northward  from  Jerusalem.'  But  perhaps  a 
better  reason  will  be  found  for  this  position,  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  north  was  the  region  of  darkness ;  the  enemy  whom  they 
dreaded ;  and  the  emblem  of  that  power  which  had  gained  a  tem- 
porary ascendency  over  their  beloved  Tammuz.  Had  the  idolaters 
always  turned  their  facea  towards  the  original  seat  of  their  religious 
rites,  it  is  probable  that  the  women  at  Jerusalem  would  have  looked 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  described  bv  the  prophet ; 
for  unless  they  had  means  which  we  possess  not  for  determining 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  mythologies,  it 
may  be  presumed  that,  had  they  followed  the  principle  suggested  by 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  they  would  ha^e  uttered  their  wail- 
ings  with  their  foces  turned  towards  the  land  of  Isis  and  Olsiris.^   That 

'  "Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  sect.  6^  p.  297,  208. 

*  Adonim  quoque  solem  esse  non  dubitabitur  mspccta  reli^one  Assyriorum ;  apud 
quos  Veneris,  Architidis,  et  Adonis  maxima  olim  Tencratio  vignit  quam  nunc  Phcenices 
tenent.  Nam  physici  temo  superius  hemispheerium,  cujus  partem  incolimus  Veneris 
appellatione  coluerunt;  infcrius  rero  hemisphtcrium  tcrrse  rroscrpinam  Tocavemnt. 
Ergo  apud  Assyrios  sive  Phcenices  lugens  inoucitur  dca ;  (^uod  sol  annuo  ^essu  per 
duodecim  signorum  ordinem  pergens  partem  quoque  hemisphserii  inferions  ingredi- 
tur ;  quia  dc  duodecim  signis  zc^aici  sex  supcriora  sex  inferiora  censentur ;  et  cum 
est  in  infcrioribus,  et  ideo  dies  breviores  facil,  Tugcre  creditur  dea,  tanquam  sole 
raptu  mortis  temporalis  amisso  a  Ph)serpiha  retenta;  quam  numen  terr®  inferions 
circuli  et  antipodum  diximus.  Rursumque  Adonin  reuditum  Vcneri  credi  volunt, 
cum  sol  evectis  sex  signLs  inferions  ordinis  ihcipit  nostri  circuli  lustrare  hemisjphse- 
rium  cum  incremento  luminis  et  dicrum. — Simulacbrum  hujus  dex  in  monte  Lioano 
fineitur  capiti  obmipto,  specie  tristi,  facicm  roanu  lacTa  intra  amictum  sustinens, 
lacnrimae  yisione  conspicientium  manare  creduntur.  Qua)  imago  prster  quod  lugentis 
est,  ut  diximuSf  de»,  temo  quoque  hicmalis  est;  quo  tempore  obnupta  nubibus  s^e  vi- 
duata  stupet,  fontesque  Teluti  terrse  oculi  ubcrius  manant,  agri  interim  bud  cuitu  vidui 
mcsstem  taciem  sui  monstrant.  Sed  cum  sol  emcrsit  ab  inferibribus  partibus  terrae,  ver- 
nalisque  oequtnoctii  transg^editur  fines  augendo  diem :  tunc  est  et  Venus  Ista,  et  pidcbra 
virent  arva  segetibus,  prata  herbiis,  arbores  foliis ;  ideo  majores  nostri  Aprilem  mensem 
Veneri  dicaverunt.  Similiter  Phrygcs,  fabulis  et  sacrorum  administrationibus  immuta- 
lis,  circa  matrem  Defim  et  Attinem  eadem  intelligi  prscstant.  Quis  cnim  ambigat  ma- 
trem  Dcdm  terram  baberi  ?  [If  tbe  religion  of  the  Assyrians  be  observed,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Adonim  was  aho  the  sun ;  and  that  Venus,  Archiditis.,  and  Adonis  were 
formerly  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  them,  as  the]f  are  now  by  the  Phoenicians. 
For  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  part  of  which  we  inhabit,  they  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  Venus ;  but  the  lower  hemisphere  they  called  Proserpine.  Therefore  among 
the  Assyrians  the  goddess  is  represented  as  mourning  ;  because  the  sun,  in  his  annual 
course  through  the  order  of  the  twelve  signs,  proceeds  abo  into  part  of  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere :  for  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  six  are  thought  to  be  superior  and  six 
inferior ;  and  when  he  is  among  the  inferior,  and  so  makes  the  days  shorter,  the  g^- 
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the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians  worshipped  Adonis,  no  one  is  ignorant ; 
the  very  name  of  the  idol  '•^nj'J*  derived  from  the  Syrian  language, 
proves  that  they  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign  god.  The  wo- 
men of  Phoenicia,  too,  were  not  less  zealous  than  those  of  Jerusalem 
and  Heliopolis  in  hewailing  the  retirement  of  their  divinity,  as  well  as 
in  rejoicing  at  the  renewal  of  his  presence  and  of  his  strength.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising,  says  Selden,  that  the  Jews  should  have  adopted 
this  ceremonv  from  their  neighbours,  and  given  the  name  of  Tammuz 
to  the  solar  deity  ;  more  particularly,  as  the  same  yearly  rite  was  ob- 
served in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  natives  oi  that  country 
were  resident  in  Judea,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Hebrews  occasionally  bo- 

Cmed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  why  Adonis  should  have 
n  changed  to  Tammuz,  or  what  is  the  exact  import  of  the  latter 
term  when  examined  philologically,  he  admits  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  discover.^    The  obeisance  which  the  worshippers  of  the  sun 

dess  is  believed  to  mourn,  as  it  were  for  the  temporary  death  of  the  lost  and  distant  son, 
retained  by  Proserpine,  which  deity  of  the  earth  we  call  the  lower  orbit  and  antipodes. 
They  will  have  it  that  Adonis  is  restored  to  Venus,  when  the  sun,  haying  passed 
through  the  six  signs  of  the  lower  order,  begins  again  to  illuminate  the  hemisphere  in 
our  on)it  with  len^hening  light  and  days. — The  image  of  this  goddess  is  set  up  in 
Mount  Libanus,  with  covered  head,  sorrowM  countenance,  the  left  hand  wrapt  among 
the  garment  sustaining  the  face.  It  is  believed  that  the  sight  of  it  causes  the  tears  m 
beholders  to  flow.  Wnich  ima^  besides  what  it  represents  of  the  mourning  goddess, 
as  we  said,  shows  also  the  wintry  earth,  in  which  time,  the  sun  being  covered  with 
clouds,  she  sorrows  widowed,  and  the  fountains  (as  it  were  the  eyes  of  we  earth)  flow 
freely ;  the  fields  in  the  mean  while,  left  to  their  own  culture,  present  a  dismal  appear- 
ance. But  when  the  sun  comes  out  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  passes  ^ 
bounds  of  the  vernal  equinox  to  increase  the  day — then  it  is  that  Venus  is  joyful,  the 
fair  fields  flourish  with  crops,  the  meadows  with  herbs,  the  trees  with  leaves  ;  so  that 
our  ancestors  called  April  ttie  month  of  Venus.  Also  the  Phry^ns,  by  their  fables  and 
changes  in  administering  their  sacred  rites,  desire  the  same  thing  to  be  understood  con- 
cerning the  mother  of  the  gods  and  Attinis.  Who  will  doubt,  that  by  the  mother  ot 
the  gods  is  meant  the  earth? — £d.]     Macrob.  Satumal.  lib.  i.  c.  ai. 

*  oed  cur  Adonim  Tammuz  vocarunt  non  satis  scio.  Cum  tamen  Adonis  pro  sole  sa- 
matur,  qui  tunc  maxime  suas  exercere  videtur  Aquilonaribus  vires  denique  reparatas, 
dum  Cancrum  mense  Tammuz  peragrat,  a  mcnse  ad  numen  an  a  numine  ad  mensem 
translatum  nomen  videatur.  Neque  alind  cogitdrunt  ii  qui  primnm  has  naenias  in- 
stituerunt,  quam  solis  acccssum  et  recessum,  quem  ut  amissum  nunc  lugebant,  et  rena- 
tum  Isetis  excipiebant  auspiciis.     Ita  rudiores  olim  et  qui  simpliciorem  vitam  degelMnt, 

?riusquam  ab  Astronomis  leges  sidcrum  didicerant.  [But  why  they  called  Adonis 
'ammuz,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  For  if  Adonis  is  taken  for  the  sun,  who  chiefly 
seems  to  exercise  his  returning  forces  in  the  north,  in  the  month  when  ho  passes 
through  Cancer  to  Tammuz,  tne  name  will  seem  to  have  been  transferred  either 
from  the  month  to  the  deity  or  from  the  deity  to  the  month.  Neither  did  they  who 
flrst  instituted  these  funereal  dirges  think  otherwise ;  but  they  celebrated  in  them 
the  departure  and  return  of  the  sun,  which  now  Uiey  mourned  as  lost,  now,  when 
reappearing,  partook  of  his  joyful  beams.  So  formerly  those  who  were  ruder,  and  who 
led  a  more  simple  life,  before  they  learnt  from  astronomers  Uie  laws  of  the  stars.— £d.] 
Selden,  p.  246. 

Nam  rudis  ante  illos  nullo  discrimine  vita 

In  speciem  conversa,  operum  ratione  carebat, 

Et  stupcfacta  novo  pendebat  lumine  mundi ; 

Tum  velut  amissis  moerens,  tum  Iseta  renatis 

Sideribus,  variosque  dies,  incertaque  noctis 

Tempera,  nco  similes  umbras,  jam  sole  egrcsso. 

Jam  propiore,  suis  potcrat  disccmerc  causis. 

ManUiutf  lib.  i.  apud  Selden^ 

[Before  them,  a  rude  life  of  iterance 
Jiung  stnpified  in  the  new  light  of  earth ; 
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directed  towards  the  east  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  anj  good  ground  for  the  objection  urged  hj  Parkhurst 
against  the  identity  of  Tammuz  and  the  solar  orb,  merely  because  the 
two  rites,  which  respected  the  two  distinct  conditions,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  same  god,  were  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
temple.  "  The  worshipping  of  \ff^\ff  or  solar  Kght,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
only  distinguished  from  that  of  Tammuz,  but  expressly  called  a  greater 
abomination :  "  on  which  account  the  learned  lexicographer  prefers  to 
consider  both  Adonis  and  the  idol  just  mentioned,  as  aesiraed  to  re* 
present  the  promised  Saviour,  the  desire  of  all  nations ! '  But,  for 
reasons  equally  good,  he  might  have  asserted  that  Juno  Lucina  and 
Juno  Opigena  must  have  been  different  deities ;  and  also  that  Juno 
Sospita  was  a  distinct  goddess  from  both  the  others,  in  her  name  as 
welt  as  in  her  worship  and  votaries. 

All  the  god9  in  ancient  myihologjf  reducible  to  the  generative  energy 
and  (he  prolific  prineiple,^~L  cannot  conclude  this  chapter,  without 
repeating  once  more,  that  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  compre* 
bends  but  a  small  number  of  gods,  and  a  great  variety  of  names  and 
attributes.  Non  tanta  iroXvdcori^c  quanta  iroXvA»Kv/ua ;  not  so  many 
deities  as  distinct  appellations.'  All  the  male  gods  may  be  reduced  to 
one,  the  generative  energy ;  and  all  the  females  to  one,  the  prolific 
principle.  In  fact,  they  may  all  be  included  in  the  one  great  Herma- 
phrodite, the  dppei'oOjiXvc ;  who  combines  in  his  nature  all  the  elements 
of  production,  and  who  continues  to  support  the  vast  creation  which 
originally  proceeded  from  his  will.' 

Eic  9(oc  iv  vayrtcei. — Orphic  Frag. 

[One  Zens,  one  Hades,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysus, 
One  God  in  all  things.— £d.] 

Zcvc  tVTt  <d9tip,  Zcvc  ^<  T>|t  Zcvc  S*  OhpavoC' 
Zivc  roi  ra  iravra, — Euporion  apud  Bryant. 

[Zeus  is  the  air,  Zeu»  earth,  and  Zexis  the  heavens ; 
Zeus  therefore  all  things. — Ed.] 

The  conclusions  just  stated  are   supported  by  the  judgment,  not 

The  reason  of  these  works  in  yarions  form 

Was  wanting :  Now  they  mourned,  as  lost,  the  stars, 

Now,  joyful,  hailed  them  bom  again,  nor  could 

Discern  the  causes  of  the  rarious  days, 

Uncertain  length  of  nights,  unequal  shade, 

Or  sun  now  far,  then  nearer. — Ed.] 

'  Farkhurst's  Heb.  Lexicon,  under  the  word  rvar,  Thammuz. 
'  Marsham's  Canon  Chron.,  p.  31. 

3  Synesius,  the  bishop  of  Ptotemais,  a  great  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aid  not 
hesitate  to  write  in  the  following  manner  respecting  the  true  God  of  Israel :— 

napeovrwv,  xpo  r*  fovrwif, 

Mcrcovruiv,  fwovrwv, 

Sti  xarrip,  9v  9*  i99i  fiartip, 

Sv  it  i^pa,  9V  if  (Tiya, 
^9ttitC  ^V91Q  yovm9a. 

[Thou  art  the  root  of  present  and  of  past ; 
Of  emanating  and  inawelling  force  ; 
Father  and  mother,  male  and  female  too, 
And  sound  and  silence ;  nature  self-erolved. — ^Ed.] 
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only  of  MacrobiuSythe  most  intelligont  mythologist  of  antiquity,  but 
also  by  that  of  the  ingenious  Bryant ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  large 
share  of  paradox  atta^ed  to  his  system,  has  done  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  to  place  the  theology  of  the  East  on  its  proper  basis. 
Many  learned  men,  as  he  justly  observes,  have  been  at  infinite  pains  to 
class  the  particular  deities  of  different  countries,  and  to  point  out 
^hich  were  the  same.    But  they  would  have  saved  themselves  much 
labour  if,  before  they  had  bewildered  themselves  in  these  fruitless  in* 
•quiries,  they  had  considered  whether  all  the  deities  of  which  they  treat 
-were  not  originally  the  same ;  all  from  one  source,  branched  out  and 
diversified  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.    The  nations  of  the  East 
acknowledged  originally  but  one  deity,  the  sun ;  but  when  they  came 
to  give  the  titles  of  Orus,  Osiris,  and  Cham  to  some  of  the  heads  of 
theur  families,  they,  too,  in  time  were  looked  up  to  as  gods,  and  sever- 
tiUy  worshipped  as  the  solar  light.     This  was  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians :  but  tnis  nation  being  much  addicted  to  refinement  in  their  wor- 
-ship,  made  many  subtile  distinctions ;  and,  supposing  that  there  were 
certain  emanations  of  divinity,  they  affected  to  particularize  each  by 
Borne  title ;  and  to  worship  the  deity  by  his  attributes.    This  gave  rise 
to  a  multiplicity  of  gods ;  for  the  more  curious  they  were  in  their  dis- 
quisitions, the  greater  was  the  number  of  these  suDstitutes.    Many  of 
tnem  at  first  were  designed  for  mere  titles ;  others  were  derivatives  and 
emanations :  all  which  in  time  were  esteemed  distinct  beings,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  most  inconsistent  system  of  polytheism.    The  Grecians,  who 
received  their  religion  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  misconstrued  everyr 
thing  which  was  imported,  and  added  to  these  absurdities  largely. 
They  adopted  deities  to  whose  pretended  attributes  they  were  totally 
stnmgers ;  whose  names  they  could  not  articulate  nor  spell.    They  did 
not  even  know  how  to  arrange  the  elements  of  which  the  words  were 
composed.^     This  blindness,  in  regard  to  their  own  theology,  and  to 
that  of  the  countries  whence  they  borrowed,  led  them  to  misapply  the 
terms  which  they  had  received,  and  to  make  a  god  out  of  every  title. 
But  however  they  may  have  separated  and  distinguished  them  under 
difierent  personages,  they  are  plainly  resolvable  into  one  deity,  the  sun. 
The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  gods  of  the  Eomans.^    The  doctrine 
now  stated  may  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  accoimts  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  themselves,  particularly  of 
such  of  them  as  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  studied  the  mythology  of  that 
country.     As  Bryant  remarks,  there  are  few  characters  which  at  first 
sight  appear  more  distinct  than  that  of  Apollo,  as  compared  with  Bac- 
chus ;   and  yet  the  department  which  is  usually  appropriated  to  the 

'  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

3  Bryant,  p.  283.  The  same  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  Canon  Chronicos  of  Sir 
John  Marsham.  "  Plures  in  Oriente  Joves  est  investigare,  GraBcis  RomaniBque  longe 
recentioribus,  nullus  datur  hiclocns.  Varro  trecentos  Jltwe*  introducit:  Nos  originera 
quserimus,  non  multitudincm.  Sane  omnia  de  Jove  theologia  ex  Egypto  derivata  est ; 
nee  Jovis  solum,  sed  omnium  etiam  doorum  numina  inde  petenda  sunt.  Idololatria  a 
Phccnicibus  quidom  propagata ;  sed  ab  Egyptiis  invcnta,"  [Of  many  Jupiters  in  the 
iEast,  and  much  more  recently  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  mignt  be  investi- 
gated, no  notice  is  taken  in  this  place.  Varro  introduces  three  hundred  Jupiters.  We 
seek  the  original,  not  the  multitude.  Certainly  all  the  theology  of  Jupiter  is  derived 
from  Egypt,  nor  only  of  Jupiter,  but  the  ideas  of  all  the  ^[ods  are  to  be  sought  thence. 
Idolatry,  indeed,  was  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  invented  by  the  Egyptians. — 
Ed.]    Page  33,  34. 
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former,  as  the  8un,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  year  and  the  revolution 
of  the  seasons,  is  by  Yirgil  attributed  to  the  latter,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Liber.    He  joins  him  with  Ceres,  and  calls  them  the  bright 

luminaries  of  the  world : 

Vos  6  clariflrima  mandi 
Lmnina,  labentem  coelo  qui  dacitis  anniim. 
Liber,  et  alma  Ceres.^ 

[You,  0  clearest  lights  of  the  world. 
Who  lead  the  revolving  year  through  the  heaven, 
Bacchus,  and  fair  Ceres. — Ed.] 

It  was  therefore  very  unnecessary  in  the  ancients  to  enter  into  learned 
disquisitions  about  the  identity  of  any  god  as  compared  with  another ; 
and!^to  dispute  whether  Jupiter  as  a  title  should  be  preferred  to  Mars, 
or  Venus  to  Diana.  Some  think,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  Osiris  is 
Serapis ;  others,  that  he  is  Dionusos ;  others  still,  that  he  is  Pluto : 
many  take  him  for  Zeus,  and  not  a  few  for  Pan, — *'  an  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment," exclaims  Bryant,  '*  for  they  were  all  titles  of  i;he  same 
god."  ^  Nor  had  the  mother  of  the  deities  a  shorter  list  of  appellations 
than  Jupiter  or  Bacchus ;  for,  according  to  Apuleius,  she  speaks  of 
herself  as  follows : — Me  primogenii  Phryges  Pessinuntiam  nominant 
Deiim  matrem :  hinc  Autochthones  Attici,  Cecropiam  Minervam : 
illinc  fluctuantes  Cyprii,  Paphiam  Yenerem:  Cretes  Sagittiferi,  Dic- 
tynnam  Dianam :  Siculi  trilmgues,  Stygiam  Proserpinam :  Eleusinii, 
vetustam  Deam  Cererem :  Junonem  alii :  alii  Bellonam  :  alii  Hecaten : 
Bhamnusiam  alii :  et  qui  nascentes  del  Solis  inchoantibus  radiis 
illustrantur  Ethiopes,  Ariique,  priscaque  doctrina  pollentes  Egyptii, 
ceremoniis  me  prorsus  propriis  percolentes,  appellant  vero  nomine  Ke- 
ginam  Isidem.'  I  have  purposely  omitted  some  religious  usages  which 
appear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  such  as  the  consultation 
of  the  Divine  Will  by  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim ;  the  idolatry  of 
Micah*8  family  ;  and  the  incantations  of  the  witch  of  Ed  dor ;  because 
the  former  of  these  is  explained  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,^  and  because  the  others  will  fall  under  our  notice  more  con- 
veniently in  the  course  of  the  narrative  with  which  they  are  specially 
connected.* 

*  Virgil.  Geor.  lib.  i.  v.  6. 

^  Anuysis  of  An.  Myth.  vol.  i.  p.  386.  '  Apuleii  Metam.  lib.  xi. 

*  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  voL  L  p.  126,  &c.  Wheeler's  edit. 
W.  Tegg  &  Co. 

^  The  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  for  himself  the  various  subjects  treated  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  will  derive  much  advantage  from  a  careful  study  of  Uie  following 
authors.  To  these  I  need  scarcely  add  the  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  Patrick,  Grotius,  Calmet,  and  Leclerc. 

Job.  Hen.  Maii  Dissert,  de  Kijun  et  Rcmphan. 

Job.  Georg.  Schwabii  Dissert,  de  Moloch  et  Bemphan. 

David  MilU  Dissert,  de  Beelzebub  et  Miphlezet. 

de  Gad  et  Meni. 

Jo.  Goth.  Lakmacheri  Dissert  de  Gad  et  Meni. 

Zoch.  Benjamin  Pochori  Dissert,  de  Simulachris  Solaribus. 

Jo.  Frid.  Mayeri  Dissert,  de  Idolo  muK. 

Georg.  Fred.  Meinhardi  Dissert,  de  Selenolatria. 

Daniel  Dictzschii  Dissert,  de  Cultu  Moloch. 

Solomon  Deyliuf^i  Dissert,  de  fletu  super  Tammuz. 

Thcod.  Hossei  Dissert,  de  voce  Astarto. 

Farmer  on  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits. 

Stillingflect's  Origines  Sacrae. 
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BOOK  IV. 

OENEBAL   HI8T0BT  OF  THB  HEBREWS   FBOM  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA  TO  THE 

BEION  OF  SAUL. 

1.    HUtory  ofiht  period  between  Joshua  and  the  Judges, 

Scheme  of  entire  conquest  of  the  Canaanites  abandoned  hy  the  Se* 
hreios  after  the  death  of  Joshua, — As  the  children  of  Israel  took  posses- 
sion of  their  several  inheritances  before  the  land  of  Canaan  was  com* 
pletely  subdued,  some  of  the  tribes  found  themselves  compelled,  almost 
immediately  after  their  settlement  under  their  respective  princes,  to 
resume  arms,  either  with  the  view  of  protecting  their  borders  against 
the  more  warlike  natives,  or  of  securing  sufficient  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  own  people.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  expedi- 
tion of  Simeon  and  Judah,  and  the  complete  success  which  attended 
their  attack  on  Bezek,  a  strong-hold  of  the  southern  Canaanites.  But 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Israelites  at  large  was  equally  inconsistent  * 
with  their  own  safety,  and  with  the  divine  precepts  in  obedience  to 
which  they  professed  to  act.  They  allowed  the  idolaters,  whom  they 
were  commanded  to  extirpate,  not  only  to  dwell  in  the  land,  but  to 
mix  with  them  in  the  same  cities,  and  even  to  dispute  with  them  the 
possession  of  the  most  fertile  districts.  "  The  children  of  Benjamin," 
says  the  historian,  "  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day.  Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bath-shean  and  her  towns,  and  Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor 
the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 

Selden  do  DiU  Syria. 

Macrobii  Saturnalia. 

Gerard  Jo.  Vossius  de  Thoologia  Gentili. 

Calmet.  Diet.  Hist.  Grit.  Chronol.  Geograph.  et  LitteraL 

Priestley's  Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses  and  of  the  Hindoos. 

"Warbarton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

Banicr,  Mythol.  ct  Fables  des  Anciens. 

Juricu*8  Critical  History  of  Doctrines  and  Worship. 

Caspar  Hartzheim  Explicatio  Gentilium  Fabularum. 

Joh.  Lomcir.  De  Lustrationibus  Yeterum  Gentilium. 

Trait6  des  Ceremonies  superstitieuses  des  Juifs. 

Witsius,  JEgyptiaca. 

Spencer  de  Legibus  HebrflBorum  Kitualibos. 

Gale's  (TheoDn.)  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology. 

Sherlock's  Dissertations. 

Hyde,  Yeterum  Persarum,  et  Parthorum,  et  Medorom  Religionis  Historin. 

Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities. 

Allix's  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System. 

Philon.  Judiei  Opera. 

Just.  Martyr.  Apologise. 

BdUi  Geo.  Opera. 

Diodori  SicuU  Bibliotheca  Historict. 

Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Kandolph  on  the  Trinity. 

Graves  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Michoclis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses. 
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and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns ;  but  the 
Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land."  ^  Impatient  of  military  restraint, 
and  fatigued  with  the  painful  marches  and  constant  warfare  which  thej 
had  to  encounter  upon  emerging  from  the  desert,  the  Hebrew  tribes 
were  desirous  to  enter  into  the  promised  rest,  and  to  realize  in  some 
degree  the  flattering  promises  which  had  been  made  unto  their  fathers. 
They  contented  themselves  ^dth  a  partial  and  insecure  possession  of 
the  country  to  which  their  hopes  had  been  so  long  directed ;  for  upon 
finding  that  the  devoted  nations,  even  after  all  the  victories  of  Joshua, 
were  still  powerful ;  having  largo  armies  yet  unbroken,  and  chariots  of 
iron  accounted  invincible  in  the  plains ;  the  chiefs  of  Israel  deemed  it 
prudent  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  scheme  of  entire  conquest,  and  ra- 
ther to  receive  the  submission  of  the  natives,  than,  by  persevering  in 
doubtful  hostilities,  to  drive  them  to  desperate  measures.^  "  It  came  to 
pass  when  Israel  was  strong  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute, 
and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out : "  and  we  may  add  that,  when  the 
balance  of  power  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  price  of  forbear- 
ance was  paid  by  those  who  ought  to  have  made  themselves  absolute 
masters  or  the  country. 

Canaanite  settlements  in  Palestine. — Such  a  result,  indeed,  was  al- 
together unavoidable ;  for  *'  neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  Gezer ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gtezer  among  them. 
Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor  the  in- 
habitants of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among  them  and  be- 
came tributaries.  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor 
of  Helbah,  nor  of  Aphik,  nor  of  Behob ;  but  the  Asherites  dwelt 
atnong  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  for  they  did  not 
drive  them  out.  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath  ;  but  he  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  nevertheless  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shemesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  unto  them."  ' 

Danites  driven  from  their  possessions  hy  the  Amorites. — But  the 
children  of  Dan  were  inferior  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  either  in 
respect  of  power  or  of  good  fortune  ;  for,  instead  of  receiving  tribute 
from  the  district  in  which  their  lot  was  cast,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  keep  the  field  against  the  warlike  Amorites,  or  even  to  retain 
possession  of  the  territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  Jo- 
shua.^ They  were  compelled  to  leave  the  plain,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains ;  whence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  they  sent  out  a  band 
of  spies  to  examine  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  in  search  of  fields 
whereon  to  establish  their  numerous  families,  at  a  distance  from  their 
formidable  neighbours. 

Virtual  dissolution  of  a  federal  union  amongst  the  tribes, — Josephus, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  people,  expresses  deep 
regret  that  their  avidity  and  impatience  upon  entering  tne  promised 
land,  deprived  them,  in  a  very  short  time,  of  nearly  all  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  and  success  in  war.  He  complains  that  they  became  luxu- 
rious and  efieminate;   devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  pleasing 

'  Jad^  1.  21,  27.  '  Judges  i.  i^. 

*  Jndges  1.  29—33.  *  Jadgos  i.  34,  35. 
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cares  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  keeping  of  flocks.'  In  particular,  they 
appear  to  nave  consented  to  a  virtual  dissolution  of  that  federal  union 
among  their  tribes,  upon  which,  it  must  have  been  obvious,  their  whole 
strength  and  security  depended.  The  meetings  of  the  general  senate 
were  discontinued ;  the  check  and  superintendence  supplied  by  the 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth  were  thought  unnecessary  or  irk- 
some ;  and  every  tribe  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  regulate  its  own 
aflairs  and  to  provide  for  its  own  defence.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  find 
that  when  the  Danites  retired  from  a  contest  with  the  Amorites,  the 
house  of  Joseph  attacked  the  victorious  natives ;  but  instead  of  con- 
quering the  inheritance  of  their  brethren,  in  order  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  republic  and  to  support  the  rights  of  one  of  its  weaker 
members,  the  sons  of  Ephraim  appear  to  have  drawn  the  sword  on  self- 
ish grounds,  and  from  the  most  mercenary  considerations.  When  they 
had  prevailed  over  the  Amorites,  they  proceeded  no  further  than  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  condition  of  tributanes.^  In  a  word,  as  soon  as  the 
tribes  were  placed  in  their  respective  inheritances,  they  forgot  not  only 
the  law  of  their  God,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  eschew  idolatry  in . 
their  own  persons,  and  to  destroy  all  the  memorials  of  it  among  the 
original  inhabitants ;  but  also  the  leading  principles  of  their  national 
policy,  which  dictated  to  them  the  expediency  of  a  general  government 
even  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  more  especially  the  observance  of  a  con* 
-stant  and  firm  coalition  in  the  event  of  war  on  any  of  their  borders. 

TerrihU  relaxation  of  morals. — The  neglect  now  mentioned,  together 
with  the  unrestricted  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
their  pagan  tributaries,  soon  showed  itself  in  a  total  relaxation  of  mo- 
rals as  well  as  of  religious  duty.  Not  only  did  they  forsake  Jehovah 
and  worship  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  but  they  also  gave  way  to  bad 
example  so  far  even  as  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  worst  crimes 
of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  dwelt ;  of  which  a  memorable  and 
most  disgusting  instance  was  exhibited  by  the  men  of  G-ibeah. 

Chronology  of  the  period  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  first  serm^ 
tude  under  Uhusan  Rishathaim. — Chronologers  are  by  no  means  agreed 
respecting  the  length  of  the  period  which  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  death  Of  Joshua  and  the  first  servitude  under  Chusan 
Bishathaim  ;  some  maintaining  that  it  could  not  be  less  then  ten  years, 
while  others  assert  that  it  did  not  exceed  two.     But  were  we  to  form 

'  Kai  lura  ravra  trpog  fuv  tovq  voXtfiiovc  /iaXara>c  tlxov  oc  ItrpaiyX  rat.  Tqc  ^c 
yiyC  Kai  r«v  ravrriQ  Ipyutv  liriiifXovvTo.  T«v  ^t  Kara  tov  irXowrov  airoiQ  littitiov' 
rfefv,  vvo  Tpvfric  Kai  riSovri^  tov  Kodfiov  utXiyupoWf  car  rijc  froXtruaQ  rutv  vofiwv 
ovKtn  rjnav  a«r(M/3f ic  dxpoarai,  Kai  trvvtfiaiviv  t)^i|  rriv  apitrriKpariav  ^ti^apOat. 
Kai  TOQ  ytpovffiag  ovk  din6iiKwaav^  ovd'  dpxiv  aXXi|v  oifStfuav  rtov  vportpov  vtvo" 
fiiofitvujv.  *Hoav  Bi  iv  toiq  dypoiQ  -qiovy  rov  KtpSatviiv  wpoaetBofiivoi.  Kai  Bia  nfv 
^oXXi|v  adtiav  trraatg  avrovc  vaXiv  KaraXaiifiavt  liivti^  xai  npo<rtix9ii<Tav  fi'c  ro  iro> 
Xifiuv  aXXi|Xo(c  iic  roiavrric  airiaQ,  [After  ihiSf  tho  Israelites  grew  effeminate  as  to 
fighting  any  more  against  their  enemies,  but  applied  themselves  to  the  cultiration  of 
the  land,  which  producing  them  great  plenty  ana  riches,  they  neglected  the  regidar  dis- 
position of  their  settlement,  and  indulged  themselves  in  luxury  and  pleasures ;  nor 
were  they  any  longer  careful  to  hear  the  laws  that  belonged  to  their  political  gorem- 
ment.  They  suffered  their  aristocracy  to  be  corrupted  also,  and  did  not  ordain  them- 
selves a  senate,  nor  any  other  such  ma^strates  as  their  laws  had  formerly  required,  but 
they  were  very  much  given  to  cuUivatmg  their  fields,  in  order  to  get  wealth ;  which 
great  indolence  of  theirs  brought  a  terrible  sedition  upon  them,  and  they  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  fight  one  a^inst  another,  from  the  following  occasion.  WhiatofCs  trans* 
latiott.']    Flavii  Josephi  Antiq.  Jud.  Ub.  v.  cap.  2,  §  7.         ^  Judges  i.  35. 
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any  estimate  of  that  interval  by  the  change  of  manners  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  Hebrew  people,  we  should  be  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  the  process  of  corruption  could  not  have  been  completed  in  eo 
short  a  time.  The  Israelites,  no  doubt,  were  settled  in  Canaan  more 
then  twenty  years  before  they  were  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  their 
victorious  leader ;  and  to  his  authority,  it  may  presumed,  they  would 
all  that  time  pay  suitable  deference,  as  the  person  whom  they  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  obey,  and  to  whom  they  had  given  a  most  solemn 
pledge  that  they  would  for  ever  preserve  entire  their  religious  and  po- 
litick fidelity.*  During  his  life,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  conform  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  Nay,  we  are  assured  that ''  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  Elders  that  outlived  Joshua, 
who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel.'*  ^' 

Difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  extensive  spread  of  idolatry  within  the 
short  period  indicated  by  Josephus, — Is  it  probable,  then,  that  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  years  after  the  demise  of  Joshua,  the  assimilation  between 
his  people  and  the  Amorites  should  have  advanced  to  such  a  stage,  as 
that  the  former  should  fall  down  and  worship  the  very  same  idols  which 
they  had  been  taught  the  most  to  abhor  and  avoid  ?  A  dark  cloud,  it 
is  true,  hangs  over  all  that  portion  of  sacred  history,  through  which  we 
can  discover  no  more  than  the  varying  outline  of  a  few  prominent 
facts ;  and  with  respect  to  chronology,  in  particular,  the  most  zealous 
inquirers  are  known  to  hav.e  concluded  their  investigations  under  the 
conviction  that  a  comparison  of  probabilities  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  learned  industry  can  attain  in  this  department.  But  if  we  may 
put  any  confidence  in  experience,  aided  by  the  study  of  the  general 
mws  01  human  nature,  there  is  assuredly  good  ground  for  adopting  the 
opinions  of  those  who  give  to  the  interval  between  Moses  ana  Othniel 
the  greatest  number  of  years  of  which  the  period  will  admit.  I  grant 
that  there  is  no  document  in  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  upon 
which  we  can  found  an  extension  of  this  chronological  field.  Nay,  as 
far  as  positive  statement  is  considered,  we  are  rigidly  confined  to  the 
limits  which  I  have  specified  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation.  The 
works  of  Josephus,  as  well  as  those  of  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  have 
deprived  us  of  every  legitimate  pretext  for  conjecture,  in  regard  to  the 
succession  and  relative  distance  of  the  events  which  compose  the  an* 
nals  of  the  ancient  Jews.  They,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  had  means 
of  authenticating  the  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews,  which  we  do 
not  possess ;  and  as  their  calculations  appear  not  to  have  been  questioned 
by  those  who  lived  near  their  times,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any 
modem  writer  to  attempt  even  to  weaken  the  basis  of  an  authority  so 
long  and  so  well  established. 

Interval  of  two  generations  indicated  by  Josephus, '-^Siiil  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  were  we,  in  our  conclusions,  to  be  guided  solely  by 
the  inspired  narrative,  we  should  meet  with  fewer  obstacles  in  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  sacred 
historian  does  not  specify  any  number  of  years  as  having  passed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  subjugation  of  his  country  by  Bi- 
shathaim.  He  merely  informs  us  that  toe  son  of  Nun  died,  being  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  old,  and  that  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of 

»  Joshua  xxiv.  i6,  17,  23—25.  »  Judges  ii.  7. 
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kifl  inheritance,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ;  and  then  adds, ''  and  also  all  that 
generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers ;  and  there  arose  another 
generation  after  them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works 
which  he  had  done  for  Israel."  ^  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  people  at  large,  their  relinquishment  of  the  true  God, 
and  their  service  of  Baalim  and  of  Astarte.  It  is  clear  from  this  state- 
ment, that  not  only  had  Joshua  himself  passed  away,  but  likewise  all 
the  generation  who  lived  with  him,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  mira- 
cles which  were  performed  under  his  auspices  at  Jericho  and  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  before  the  children  of  Israel  turned  from  the  pure 
rites  of  their  national  faith.  Yea,  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  Elders  that  outlived  Joshua : 
and  it  was  not  till  another  generation  arose,  who  were  strangers  both 
to  the  person  and  miracles  of  that  leader,  **  who  knew  not  the  Lord  nor 
yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel,*'  that  idolatry  began  to 
creep  in  and  supersede  the  worship  of  the  great  Jehovah.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  change  could  have  taken  plac«  in  the  course  of  two  years  ? 
Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that,  in  so  short  a  period,  all  the 
Elders  who  survived  Joshua  should  have  died ;  all  the  generation  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  occupation 
of  the  promised  land  should  likewise  have  expired ;  and  even  that  a 
new  generation,  to  whom  all  these  things  were  unknown,  should  have 
grown  up,  deserted  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  themselves-  to 
the  service  of  false  gods  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  this  mighty  revolution 
in  knowledge,  faith,  and  manners,  should  have  come  to  pass  in  two 
years ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  people  should  have  arrived  in  that  time 
at  such  an  enormous  pitch  of  practical  idolatry,  as  to  have  provoked 
Jehovah,  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  pity,  to  deliver  tnem  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  P 

The  interval  includes  the  government  of  the  Elders  as  well  as  the  sue^ 
eeeding  political  anarchy  and  religious  apostasy, — I  am  aware  that  several 
chronologers  allow  for  the  interval  between  Joshua  and  Othniel  not 
less  than  ten  or  eleven  years ;  but  in  this  term  is  included  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Elders  who  outlived  the  son  of  Nun,  as  well  as  the  anarchy 
which  is  supposed  to  have  followed  upon  the  demise  of  these  latter 
worthies.  Whatever  portion  of  the  ten  years  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
venerable  men  who  continued  the  government  of  Joshua,  the  remainder 
cannot  but  seem  much  too  short  for  the  important  events  which  must 
have  preceded  the  invasion  of  Chusan  Eishathaim ;  and  especially  for  the 
religious  apostasy  which  paved  the  way  for  that  signal  chastisement  at 
the  hand  of  the  Mesopotamian  monarch.  If,  therefore,  we  were  at 
liberty  to  make  any  addition  to  the  period  between  the  Exode  and  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple,  I  should  be  inclined  to  insert  a  num- 
ber of  years  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  servi- 
tude ;  the  deliverance  from  which,  under  Othniel,  fixes  the  date  at 
which  the  government  by  judges  took  its  rise  among  the  Hebrews. 

Story  of  the  Levite  and  the  Danite  expedition  to  he  placed  in  the 
time  of  the  anarchy, — All  our  commentators  have  agreed  to  follow 
Josephus  in  placing  the  story  of  the  Levite,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Danites,  in  tne  time  of  the  anarchy ;  that  is,  between  the  demise  of 

*  Judges  ii.  8—10. 
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Joshua  and  the  administration  of  Othniel.  They  happened,  we  are 
assured,  when  there  was  no  king  or  governor  in  Israel,  and  when, 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  period  in  the  annals  of  this  remarkable  people,  to  which  the  cha- 
racteristic description  of  the  inspired  penman  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  more  exactness. 

Details  ofMicah*s  idolatry. — The  portion  of  sacred  history  which  is 
occupied  with  the  details  of  Micah*s  idolatry,  is  more  interesting  for 
the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  ancient  days, 
than  on  account  of  the  simple  defection  of  a  family  of  Israel  from  the 
WOTship  of  Jehovah.  There  was  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  name 
was  Micah.  And  he  said  one  day  to  his  mother.  The  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken  from  thee,  and  about  which,  in  mine 
hearing,  thou  utteredst  such  imprecations,  are  in  my  custody ;  I  took 
them.  And  his  mother  said,  May  the  Lord  bless  thee,  my  son !  So  he 
restored  to  his  mother  the  eleven  hundred  shekels ;  upon  which  she 
said.  This  silver  I  had  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  on  my  son's 
account,  to  be  made  a  carved  image  and  a  molten  image  ;  therefore  to 
thee  I  now  return  it.  But  he  gave  back  the  money  unto  his  mother ; 
and  she  took  two  hundred  shekels  of  the  silver,  and  gave  them  to  a 
founder,  who  made  thereof  a  carved  image  and  a  molten  image,  which 
were  placed  in  the  house  of  Micah.  Thus  the  man  Micah  had  a  house 
of  God;  and  he  made  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  initiated  one  of 
his  sons,  who  became  his  pnest,  or  the  guardian  of  his  little  shrine.^ 
The  sacred  establishment  of  this  Ephraimite  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  arrival  of  a  young  man  from  !Bethlehem-judah ;  who, 
Doing  a  descendant  of  Levi,  and  accustomed,  we  may  presume,  to  the 
spiritual  duties  of  his  tribe,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  silver 
images,'  the  ephod  and  the  teraphs.^ 

Visit  of  the  Danite  spies, — The  Danites,  at  that  period,  having  been 
driven  by  the  Amorites  from  the  low  country  into  the  mountains,  found 
it  necessary  to  go  in  quest  of  a  more  secure  inheritance  ;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  they  sent  five  men  of  their  tribe  to  go  through 
the  land  and  examine  it.  In  the  course  of  their  progress,  they  came 
to  Mount  Ephraim,  where,  hearing  of  the  young  priest  who  dwelt  with 
Micah,  they  applied  to  him  for  divine  counsel  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
their  expedition.  Qo  in  peace,  was  his  answer ;  the  Lord  is  with  you 
in  the  way  wherein  ye  go.'  The  five  men  departed  and  went  to  Laish 
or  Leshem ;  ^  and  finding  the  inhabitants  living  in  affluence  and  secur- 
ity, after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  and  being  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  other  settlement  of  their  countrymen  who  might  give  them 
aid  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack,  they  returned  to  their  brethren, 
the  Danites,  and  urged  them  to  an  immediate  invasion  of  so  rich  a  dis- 
trict. "  And  they  said.  Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  them :  for  we 
have  seen  the  land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  good :  and  are  ye  still  ?  Be 
not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  to  possess  the  land.  When  ye  go,  ye 
shall  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land:  for  God  hath 
given  it  into  your  hands ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  in  the  earth."  ^ 

'  Judges  rvii.  i — 6.  *  Judges  xvii.  7 — 10.  '  Judges  xviii.  i — 5. 

♦  Joshua  xix.  47.  *  Judges  xviii.  7 — 10. 
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Plunder  qflficah  and  capture  of  Laish  hy  the  Danites. — Joseph ua 
relates  that  the  country,  upon  which  the  Danites  on  this  occasion  de- 
termined to  seize,  lay  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus,  near 
the  fountains  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  and  at  the  great  plain  of  Sidon.^ 
Having  equipped  six  hundred  of  their  men  with  weapons  of  war,  the 
chiefs  of  Dan  proceeded  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Laish.  Their 
first  encampment  was  at  Kiriath-jearim,  in  Judah ;  hence  that  place 
was  long  afterwards  called  Mahaneh-dan,  the  camp  of  Dan.  They  next 
passed  on  to  Mount  Ephraim,  and  came  to  the  residence  of  Micah ; 
where  the  five  men  who  had  been  formerly  sent  to  explore  the  country, 
said  unto  their  brethren.  Do  ye  know  that  there  are  m  these  houses  aa 
ephod  and  teraphim,  and  a  carved  molten  image  ?  now  therefore  con- 
sider what  ye  have  to  do.  Upon  this  they  turned  towards  the  dwelling 
of  Micah,  and  inquired  for  the  young  Levite  who  acted  as  priest :  and 
while  the  six  hundred  men  stood  without  under  arms,  the  five  spies 
entered  into  the  house,  and  brought  out  the  images,  the  ephod  and  the 
teraphim,  which  they  had  resolved  to  place  in  their  new  inheritance. 
The  Levite,  thinking  it  more  honouralue  to  be  the  priest  of  a  whole 
tribe  than  of  a  single  family,  gave  his  assent  to  this  fraudulent  act ; 
and  when  Micah  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  marauding  Danites 
on  this  unbrotherly  treatment,  they  contented  themselves  with  re- 
minding him  that  his  life  was  in  their  power,  and  that  complaint  and 
resistance  were  equally  unavailing.  "  And  the  children  of  Dan  said  unto 
him.  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard  among  us,  lest  angry  fellows  run  upon 
thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  life,  with  the  lives  of  thy  household.  And 
when  Micah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  he  turned,  and 
went  back  unto  his  house."*  The  success  of  the  expedition  answered 
their  fullest  expectations.  They  foimd  the  people  of  Laish  secure  and 
careless,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  far  removed  from  help.  Th'e  Dan- 
ites smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  with 
fire ;  upon  the  ruins  of  which,  it  is  added,  they  built  a  town,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Dan,  in  memory  of  their  forefather,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Israel.  Having  so  far  accomplished  their  object,  they  proceeded 
to  crown  their  exertions  by  an  act  of  idolatry.  They  set  up  in  their 
new  city  the  graven  image  of  Micah,  which  continued  there  all  the 
time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh ;  and  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  unto  the 
tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  laud.^ 

Character  of  the  idol  worship  established  hy  Micah. — In  this  interest- 
ing story  we  perceive  one  or  two  steps  in  that  progress  towards  idol 
worship  which  so  soon  disgraced  and  demoralized  the  whole  house  of 
Israel.  The  religious  service  contemplated  by  the  mother  of  Micah 
was  not  meant  to  supersede  the  adoration  which  was  due  to  Jehovah. 
It  was  not  even  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  obedience  which  she 
professed  to  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  with  the  firmest  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  that  wise  economy.  But  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was 
placed,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Mount  Ephraim ;  the  road 
was  infested  with  violent  men,  who  lay  in  wait  to  rob  the  traveller ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  those  unsettled  times,  the  service  pf  God,  even  at  the 

'  Antiquities,  book  v.  chap.  3.  ^  Judgpes  XTiii.  25,  26, 

*  Judges  xriii.  29—31. 
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seat  of  the  holy  ark,  was  not  regularly  performed.*  It  was  therefore  a 
feeling  of  piety  in  the  heart  of  the  old  woman  which  suggested  to  her 
the  dedication  of  the  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver.  Her  molten 
image  and  her  carved  image  were  probably  meant  as  an  imitation  of 
the  cherubim  which  overshadowea  the  mercy-seat;  and  the  ephod 
which  was  prepared  for  the  officiating  Levite  was  made  after  the  fashion 
of  the  high  priest's  robes;  and  these  were  formed  after  a  pattern  pi'e- 
scribed  by  lieaven  itself.*  But  the  furniture  of  this  "  house  of  gods  "  was 
not  all  so  pure  nor  unobjectionable.  The  teraphim,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the 
molten  image,  gave  ample  evidence  that  the  family  of  Micah  could  not 
lift  up  their  thoughts  to  Jehovah,  without  the  use  of  a  species  of  devo- 
tional apparatus  which  was  more  frequently  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  demons.'  The  Danites,  too,  showed  themselves  not  less  inclined 
than  the  mother  of  Micah  to  combine  with  the  worship  of  their  own 
Qod  the  rites  of  pagan  superstition.  Not  satisfied  with  considting  the 
priest  of  the  carved  image,  who  gave  to  them  an  answer  as  if  dictated 
by  inspiration,  they  earned  him  and  his  idols  to  the  city  which  they 
were  about  to  build ;  and  thereby  perpetuated,  during  several  genera- 
tions, the  abominable  mixture  of  a  divme  and  a  spurious  faith. 

Subsequent  continuance  of  the  idolatry  under  the  Levite  and  hie  de- 
scendante,— It  is  said  that  Jonathan  and  his  descendants  continued  to 
be  the  priests  of  this  &lse  god  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the 
land.  A  plain  reader  of  Scripture  would  naturally  inter,  from  this 
notice,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Danites  was  not  quite  extirpated  until 
they  were  carried  away  by  the  army  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  several 
learned  commentators  have  supported,  by  able  arguments,  this  very 
natural  impression.  To  suppose  that  the  '*  captivity  of  the  land  "  had 
an  allusion  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  is  to  found 
an  opinion,  respecting  a  fact,  on  a  literal  expression  taken  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  The  loss  of  the  ark  in  the  field  of  battle  is  nowhere  called 
the  captivity  of  the  land;  for  the  reference  to  this  event,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  Psalm,  which  is  usually  quoted  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
just  mentioned,  conveys  nothing  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
Lord  forsook  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh,  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched 
among  men ;  and  delivered  his  strength  into  captivity,  and  his  glory 

^  Niminun  quia  public^  sacerdotii  officio  non  fun^bantar,  per  cnlpam  ant  loca  in- 
festa  latrociniifl,  existimayit  Michas,  vel  prirata  relig^ione  Deum  sibi  colendunu  Colebat 
enim  Terum  Deum  mm.  [Doubtless,  eitoer  because  public  worship  was  not  performed, 
through  the  fault  of  the  priest,  or  else  because  the  place  was  infested  witn  robbers, 
Micah  thought  he  ought  to  serre  God  by  a  priyate  religion.  For  he  worshipped  the 
true  God,  Jehovah.— %d.]    Grotius,  in  loc. 

'  Exod.  xxix. ;  Levit.  viii. 

s  Mal^  cultum  Dei  veri  et  idolorum,  seu  diemonionmi,  miscuit  hie  Micha.  Ephod 
enim  et  Levitam,  de  quo,  eodem  capite,  Deo  vero  procul  dubio,  teraphim  et  conflatHia 
qua  fuerunt  alia,  dsemoniis  sacravit.  A  quibus  tanquam  a  Deo  optimo  maximo  etiam 
oraculum  impetrftrunt  Danitae,  ut  seqnenti  capite  patet.  Neo  fidem  rof  Ephod  quod  ad 
Deum  Tctulere,  nee  roic  Teraphim  demomorum  seorsum  habuere  loblatrse  :  ideo 
utraque  consulcnda,  divino  cultu  utnu^ue  suscipienda  perperam  duxere.  [But  this 
Micah  had  wickedly  mingled  the  worship  of  the  true  God  with  that  of  idols,  or  demons. 
For  he  sanctified  the  Ephod  and  the  Levite,  which  doubtless  were  for  the  true  God,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  teraphim  and  the  molten  image,  which  were  for  other  gods.  From 
these  the  Danites  inquirea  of  the  oracle  of  God,  as  bein^  much  the  best ;  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  chapter.  They  neither  had  entire  faith  m  the  Ephod  which  beloneed 
to  God,  nor  in  the  teraphim  of  the  demons ;  and  so,  consulting  boto,  conducted  the  Di- 
vine worship  wrongly. — Ed.]    Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  19. 
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into  the  enemy's  band.  But  as  a  minute  examination  of  the  reason- 
ings of  commentators  and  biblical  critics  would  prove  incompatible 
with  the  particular  object  before  me,  I  shall  hold  it  sufficient  on  this 
occasion  to  direct  the  learned  reader  to  a  note  extracted  from  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Leclerc.^ 

Nature  of  the  images  and  the  termphitn, — In  regard  to  the  images 
which  were  set  up  in  the  chapel  of  Micah  I  must  refer  to  the  expo- 
sitors, whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  so  various  that  it  would  re- 
quire much  time  to  collect  and  compare  them.  As  to  the  number  of 
tnese  idols,  even,  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity ;  for  while  some 
maintain  that  there  were  four,  others  insist  that  there  were  but  two. 
The  molten  image  and  the  graven  image  are  supposed  to  mean  the 
same  thing ;  and  the  teraphim,  again,  are,  by  several  authors  of  great 
reputation,  identified  with  the  two  former.  The  latter  opinion  is  advo- 
cated by  Grotius  and  Lyra,  who  assert  not  only  that  the  statues  and 
the  teraphim  were  the  same  in  form,  use,  and  substance,  but  that  the 
molten  and  carved  figures  were  not  idols  at  all ;  being  merely  the  altar, 
the  candlestick,  and  such  other  instruments  as  were  prepared  by  the 
mother  of  Micah  for  the  worship  which  she  had  established.^ 

Teraphim  carried  away  from  Laban  by  JRachel:  varioiu  meanings 
attached  to  the  word. — The  first  mention  that  occurs  of  teraphim,  re- 
presents them  as  the  gods  of  Laban,  from  whose  house  they  were  car- 
ried away  by  his  youngest  daughter.     That  the  word  denoted  nothing 

1  Duplicifl  aatcm  captiyitotis,  quR  Danitse  Jordanis  accolsB  solum  matare  coacti  fue- 
rint,  ant  certe  oop.  potuerint,  mentio  fit  in  Bcriptura.  Prior  est  migrado  facta  jossu 
Thij^latbphileseri,  qui  Ncphthalitidem,  Galahitidcm  et  Galilseam  invasit,  earumque 
reg^onum  incolas  captivos  m  Assyriam  abduxit,  2  Reg.  xv.  2^.  Cum  yicini  omnes  ab- 
ducerentor,  non  est  credibile  Danitas  migrationis  immunes  fuisse.  Quod  si  evaserint  eo 
tempore,  non  evasenmt  captivitatem  Salmaneseri,  quse  aliquanto  post  contigit,  et  de- 
cern Israeliticas  tribus  compleza  est.  Vide  a  Reg.  xyii.  6,  &c.  Alterutram  barum  cap- 
tiyitatem  spectari  necesse  est,  nulla  enim  alia  captiyitos  Danitis  Jordanis  minoris  accolis 
contigit,  ut  satis  liquet  ex  Historise  Sacrss  silentio.  Nee  quidquam  buic  scntentite, 
quod  sit  alicujus  ponderis,  objici  yidco. 

Aiunt  quidem  credibile  non  esse  Samuelem,  Dayidoro,  et  Salmonem,  initio  regni,  simu- 
lacra Danitarum  non  sustulisse ;  nam  postca  sub  Salmone  idolatra,  et  re^bus  Israelis 
coli  ea  potuisse  nemo  negat.  Scd  non  mirum  essct,  si  in  ultimo  Septemtrionis  an^o  ncg- 
lecta  fiiisset  urbis  unius,  non  magni  momenti,  idololatria,  quic  forto  turn  obscunor  fuit. 

[But  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  a  double  captivity,  in  wbich  the  Danite in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Jordan  were  forced  to  abandon  their  country,  or  at  least  might 
have  been.  The  first  is  the  migration  made  by  command  of  Tiglath  Pilcser,  who 
inyaded  Naphtali,  Galahitis,  and  Galilee,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries captiyes  into  Assyria  (2  Kin^  xy.  29).  When  all  their  neighbours  were  carried 
away,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  children  of  Dan  were  exempt  from  the  migration.  But 
if  they  escaped  at  this  time,  they  did  not  escape  the  captirity  of  Shalmanescr,  which 
happened  some  time  after,  and  embraced  ten  trmes  of  the  Israelites.  See  2  Kings  xyii. 
6.  One  of  these  captirities  must  necessarily  be  selected,  for  no  other  captirity  happened 
to  the  Danite  inhabitants  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  as  the  silence  of  the  Sacred  History  fully 
proyes.    Nor  do  I  see  what  can  be  objected  to  this  yiew,  which  has  any  weight. 

They  say,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  beoelieyed  but  that  Samuel,  Darid,  and  QK>lomon,  in 
the  beginnmg  of  the  kingdom,  would  haye  taken  away  the  images  of  the  Danites.  For 
no  one  denies  that  idolatry  could  haye  been  practised  afterwards,  when  Solomon  was  an 
idolater,  and  under  the  kings  of  Israel.  But  it  would  not  be  wonderful,  if  the  idolatry 
of  one  city,  situated  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  south,  and  not  of  great  moment,  was 
neglected.  It  was  perhaps  yery  secret. — Ed.J   Job.  Clerici  Comm.  in  Jud.  cap.  xviii. 

^  Sculptilia  autcm  et  fictilia  erant  altana,  candelabrum,  aliaque  ejusmooi  minuta, 
yice  magnorum  quse  erant  in  Sanctuario.  [But  the  caryed  and  molten  figures  were  the 
altar,  candlestick,  and  other  small  things  of  that  kind,  used  instead  of  the  large  ones 
which  were  in  the  sanctuary. — £d.]    Grot.  Annot.  in  Jud.  xriii. 
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more  than  images  in  general,  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the 
numerous  senses  in  which  it  is  uded  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  applied, 
not  only  to  the  little  figures  which  Bachel  stole,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
founder  who  dwelt  upon  Mount  Ephraim,  but  also  to  the  statue  as 
large  as  life  which  the  spouse  of  David  placed  in  a  bed,  to  deceive  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  by  Saul  to  lay  hold  of  her  husband.  It  is 
even  used  to  express  idolatry  in  its  widest  acceptation.  When  Samuel, 
for  instance,  undertook  to  place  before  the  king  just  named,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  disobeying  the  com- 
mand of  G-od  in  respect  to  the  Amalekites,  he  declared  that  "  that 
stubbornness  was  as  the  sin  of  the  Teraphim."  It  is  in  the  same  ex- 
tensive acceptation  of  the  term  that  we  shall  find  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet  Zecnariah,  when  he  relates  that  "  the  Teraphim  have  spoken 
vanity  and  delivered  false  oracles.'*  But  the  variety  of  import  attached 
to  this  ancient  appellation  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  several  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  its  meaning  by  the  Seventy  translators.  In 
some  cases  they  merely  give  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  Greek  letters; 
adopting  the  singular  or  plural  form  of  the  noun,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative.  In  the  story  of  Laban,  however,  they 
render  teraphim  by  the  word  ci^oiXa ;  in  that  of  David,  whose  safety 
depended  on  the  substitution  of  this  idol,  they  prefer  Kivora^ia,  which 
signifies  an  empty  coffin  or  tomb ;  in  the  description  of  the  Babylonian 
monarch  given  by  Ezekiel,  they  translate  teraphim  into  yXvirra ;  in  the 
denunciation  of  Hosea,  they  interpret  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  by  using  irjXoiy  revealers  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Zechariah  they  give  the  import  of  the  same  original  expres- 
sions by  selecting  the  Greek  word  &vo^d€yyofi€voi,  denoting  such 
oracles  as  utter  distinct  or  audible  sounds^ 

J?rohable  form  and  origin  of  the  teraphim, — With  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  teraphim,  we  derive  very  little  assistance  from  the  labours  of 
the  modem  Jews  ;  who,  in  their  writinjgs,  appear  desirous  to  combine 
with  the  whimsical  traditions  of  their  mhers,  the  most  absurd  conjec- 
tures that  their  own  imaginations  can  frame.  Aben  Ezra,  Solomon 
Jarchi,  the  Babbi  David  Kimchi,  and  Tostatus,  seem  to  entertain  a 
notion  that  the  idols  now  spoken  of  were  metallic  figures  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  human  being ;  which,  if  they  were  made  at  the  pro- 
per season,  under  certain  aspects  of  the  constellations  and  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planets,  had  communicated  to  them,  by  these  celestial 
bodies,  such  a  degree  of  virtue  as  enabled  them  to  give  answers  to  those 

1  See  Gen.  xxxi.  30 ;  i  Samuel  xix.  13 ;  Ezekiel  xxi.  21 ;  Hosea  iii.  4 ;  Zech.  x.  2. 

The  following  description  given  by  Jurieu,  after  Rabbi  Kliezer,  is  perhaps  fitter  for 
a  note  than  for  the  more  prominent  reading  of  the  text.  It  relates  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  teraphim  was  supposed  to  be  prepared.  "  They  killed  the  first-bom  of  a 
family,  and,  cutting  off  his  bead,  did  embalm  it  with  oil  and  salt :  then  they  engraved 
the  name  of  some  evil  spirit  upon  a  plate  of  gold,  and,  putting  it  under  the  tongue  of 
the  embalmed  head,  fastened  the  same  in  a  wall ;  and  then  ap|>earing  before  it  with 
lamps  and  worshipping  it,  the  hc^  spoke  to  them."  Hence  it  is  that  the  teraphims 
are  said  to  have  spoken;  according  as  it  is  written,  *'The  teraphims  have  i^ken 
vanity."  And  for  this  reason  it  was  that  Rachel  did  steal  them,  for  fear  they  snould 
discover  to  Laban  what  way  Jacob  had  taken ;  as  also  to  extirpate  idolatry  out  of  her 
father's  house.  Jacob,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  "  With  whomsoever  are 
found  the  teraphim,  let  him  not  live ;  "  which,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  just  man, 
is  like  what  comes  firom  an  angel,  which  was  the  occasion  of  Rachel's  death  in  childbed 
not  long  after. 

u  2 
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who  coBBulted  them  respecting  faturity.^  The  reader  will  probably 
agree  with  Oalmet,  that,  amidst  so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion,  anj 
attempt  to  describe  the  teraphim  might  be  justly  charged  with  temer- 
ity. It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  that,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
have  exhibited  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  cherubim  which  en- 
compassed the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  the  origin  of  which,  as  well  in 
name  as  in  object,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  same  conceptions  of 
the  divine  nature  that  suggested  the  less  regular  forms  upon  which 
Bachel  and  the  parent  of  Micah  set  so  much  value.  Without  yielding 
too  readily  to  the  judgment  of  Kircher,  who  maintains  that  the  whole 
of  this  superstition  was  derived  from  £gypt,  we  cannot  but  allow  that 
there  is  much  plausibility  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  prove  that  the  worship  of  the  teraphim  could  not  have  ori- 
rinated  among  a  people  who  used  only  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The 
Itabbis  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  name  of  this  idol  is  a 
Btranser  to  their  language ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
a  nation  to  whom  the  rites  of  Serapis  were  familiar.  Kircher  even  goes 
80  far  as  to  assert  that  the  servants  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  Egypt,  and  attended  him  during  his  residence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pharaoh,  must  have  carried  back  with  thera,  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  the  idolatry  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  while 
living  among  strangers ;  and  that,  from  the  household  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  it  must  have  passed  into  that  of  Laban.  The  same  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Abenephius.  But  these  writers 
nave  not  adduced  any  facts  in  proof  of  their  hypothesis ;  on  which 
account  their  opinion  must  rest  on  the  mere  probability  that  may  seem 
te  arise  from  the  resemblance  of  the  superstition  in  the  two  countries, 
and  the  historical  notice  of  the  ancient  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween their  inhabitants.^ 

^  Fictas  eafl  ab  Astroloj^s  at  futura  prsedicerent,  sentit  K.  D.  Eimcbi :  et  bamana 
forma  factas,  ita  ut  vi  cselcstis  inflaentisB  essent  capaces,  adnoftat  Abrabam  Aben-Ezra 
theologus  et  astrologus  maximus.  [R.  D.  Khncbi  thinks  tbcse  were  figures  made  by 
the  astrologers  that  they  might  predict  the  future ;  and  Abraham  Aben-Eara,  a  great 
theologian  and  astronomer,  observes  that  they  were  made  in  the  human  form,  so  that 
they  might  be  capable  of  celestial  influences.— Ed.]  Sclden,  Syntag.  i.  p.  17. 
^  *  Sorapidum  cultu  in  E^ypto  vigente  contigit,  ut  Abrahamo  ibi  commorante,  domes- 
tici  ejus  Egyptiis  commixti ;  cam  multa  alia,  tum  maxime  Serapides  hosce,  queis  mira 
Egyptiis  patrare  videbant,  admirarentur  et  suspicerent :  sicjuidem  deemone  eos  animante, 
Tana  consulentibus  et  interro^ntibus  r^ponsa  dabant,  fchcitatemque  eorum  cultoribua 
in  omnibus  5i)ondebant  actionibus.  Curiositate  itaque  ne  felicitates  participands  desi- 
derio  instigati  Hebrsei  Abre  vemaculi,  subito  ad  hosce  Egyptiorum  cultus  animum  ad- 
jecerunt.  Abrahamo  yero  in  patriam  redeunte,  serri,  comparatis  idolis  et  ima^nibos 
dictis,  reduces  in  patriam  suam  facti,  conceptos  in  Ef^mto  errores  paulatim  disseminantes 
apud  Chaldeos  et  Babylonioe  mox  ingentem  exacrabiiium  deorum  sobolem  pepererunt. 
Eas  ima^nes  quas  Egyptii  Serapes,  illi  (9  aut  o  in  n  mutato)  c=3''c^n  appellarunt. 
[Ab  Abraham  abode  in  £!gypt,  while  the  worship  of  Serapis  flourished  there,  his  aer- 
vants  mixed  with  the  Egyptians.  Among  many  other  Uiings  which  they  saw  these 
Egyptians  practise,  they  greatly  admired  and  esteemed  the  Serapides ;  things  which, 
being  animated  by  some  demon,  gave  yarious  answers  to  those  wno  consult^  and  in- 
terrogated them,  and  promised  to  their  worshippers  felicity  in  all  their  actions.  And 
80  the  Hebrew  servants  of  Abram,  led  by  curiosity,  and  a  desire  of  participating  in 
tach  happiness,  suddenly  gave  their  minds  to  this  Egyptian  worship.  And  when  Abra- 
ham returned  into  his  country,  his  servants,  having  prepared  idols  and  speaking  imasea, 
took  them  back  with  them,  and  these  errors  learnt  in  Egypt,  becoming  by  degrees  dis- 
seminated among  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  soon  brought  forth  an  immense  and 
execrable  progeny  of  gods.  These  images  which  the  Egyptians  call  Serapes,  they,  bar- 
ing changed  Ajfin  or  Shin  into  Tauj  called  Teraphim.— Ed.]  Kircher  OSdip.  Egyp. 
apud  Spencer. 
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Supposed  by  Spencer  to  he  identical  tcith  the  Urim  and  Thummim. — 
It  is  well  kDovvn  that  Spencer  belieyed  the  teraphim  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  He  supposed  that  the  former  were 
small  figures,  resembling  a  little  child,  enclosed  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high  priest ;  and  that,  when  the  pontiff  was  consulted  on  any 
matter  of  public  interest,  an  angel  animated  the  little  puppet,  which 
was  thereby  qualified  to  give  an  audible  answer.  Dicam  verDo,  assent 
hypothesis  mea,  Deum  e  pectorali  voce  formata  respondisse,  mediante 
simulachro  prsDsentia  angelica  animato,  et  in  hommis  forte  speciem 
efficto ;  utpote  organo,  quo  nullum  ad  vocem  formandam  vel  prsesentiam 
illam  indicandam  magis  aptum  et  decorum,  aut  oracula  tradendi  modo 
in  sancto  sanctorum  usitato  magis  conforme  fingi  potest.^  [I  may  say, 
in  a  word,  my  hypothesis  asserts,  that  God  answered  by  a  voice  from 
the  figures  on  the  breast,  the  mediating  image  being  animated  by  an- 
gelic presence,  and  perhaps  made  in  the  form  of  a  man — inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  shape  more  proper  and  decorous  for  forming  a  voice  or  in- 
dicating that  presence,  nor  can  any  be  made  fitter  for  delivering  ora- 
cles in  the  manner  used  in  the  holy  of  holies. — Hd.}  This  very  familiar 
view  of  an  important  question  has  been  treated  with  ridicule,  not  alto- 
gether unmerited,  by  an  author  who  yet  approves  of  the  general  con- 
clusion on  which  it  is  founded.  "  Most  rational,*'  says  G^ddes,  "  is 
the  opinion  of  Spencer,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  little  images 
or  teraphsy  and  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  From 
^lian,  indeed,  we  learn  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  at  the  same 
time  judges ;  and  that  the  arch-priest  wore  about  his  neck  an  image  of 
sapphire  stone  called  Truth  (dXi^Ocia),  the  very  word  which  is  used 
by  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome  to  express  the  Hebrew  Thummim, 
Whether  the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews  wore  two  figures,  one  repre- 
senting knowledge^  the  other  integrity,  or  whether,  as  Spencer  thinks, 
they  were  but  one  figure,  is  a  matter  of  controversy  ;  out  that  they 
were  figures,  or  a  figure,  of  some  kind,  appears  clear,  from  a  passage  of 
Hosea :  *  The  children  of  Israel  shall  be  many  days  without  a  king, 
and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice^  and  without  an  image, 
and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim;'  where  the  teraphs  or 
teraphim  are  equivalent  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Exodus.  The 
history  of  Micah  leads  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for,  whether  we  sup- 
pose that  his  teraphs  were  made  for  an  idolatrous  purpose  or  not,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  an  imitation  of  the  high  priest's  garniture ;  and 
that  the  teraphim  in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  Hosea,  are  equivalent  to  the 
Urim  and  Thummim."^ 

'  Spencer  De  Legib.  Heb.  Eitualibus^  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

'  Geddes'8  Critical  Remarlu  on  Exodus.  The  obserratton  of  ifilian  above  alluded  to 
is  as  follows.: — Atcaerroi  ^e,  to  apxau>Vy  xap'  AlyvvTioig^  UptiQ  ^oav.  'Hv  ^i  ravrtty 
6.px^*^  ^  fr^vfivTaroQ  rat  i^iKoiiv  ajrarrrag.  Eott  dt  aurov  thai  iucaiorarov  avOptf' 
inav  Kai  dptiiiararov.  'Ex<  ^<  icai  AFAAMA  irfpc  rov  avxtva,  iy  ffarr^upou  Xwov, 
icat  UaXiiro  dyaXua  AAHBEIA. — Var.  Hist.  lib.  xir.  c.  33. 

The  remark  of  Abenephius,  to  which  reference  is  made  m  the  text,  is  given  in  these 
words  bv  Kircher : — **  ^rant  autem  simulachra  qutedam  pueri  specie,  quae  vocabantor 
nomine  Egyptiaco  Ssbapis  ;  hasc  adorabant  illi,  de  fntuns  et  aosconditis  ea  interro- 
gantes.  Omnibus  in  locis  celebrioribus  urbium  co^locabant,  adolentcs  ante  ea,  secum 
quoque  ea  contra  e?entns  malomm  portare  solebant.  Atque  haec  idola  similia  sunt 
TERAPHIM,  QUSB  Israelito  colebant,  et  qus  Laban  adorasse  Scriptura  memorat ;  et  di- 
citur,  quod  oomestici  Abraham  in  Egypto  commorantes,  ea  secum  reduces  attulonmt. 
Atque  ex  his  coUigitor,  has  Hebrsorum  teraphim  nihil  aliud  fuiase  qnam  Serapet  Egyp- 
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Arguments  in  favour  of  the  identification. — That  the  terapbim  did 
not  differ  from  the  TJrim  and  Thummin,  has  been  inferred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  truth,  from  the  passage  just  quoted  out  of  the  prophet 
Hosea ;  where,  among  all  the  other  instruments  of  sacred  worship,  and 
the  external  manifestations  of  the  divine  presence,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  mystical  symbols  which  adorned  the  robe  of  the  high  priest,  and 
which  gave  to  the  rulers  of  Israel  a  knowledge  of  the  future.  Pre- 
suming that  which  was  employed  for  a  purpose  so  extremely  important 
in  the  Mosaical  economy,  and  so  indispensable  in  completing  the  sacer* 
dotal  establishment  among  the  Jews,  could  not  be  omitted  in  the  list 
of  privations  with  which  the  prophet  threatened  his  rebellious  country- 
men for  their  numerous  defections,  St.  Jerome  has  followed  the  Seventy 
in  the  opinion,  that  "by  the  teraphim  in  Hosea  must  have  been  meant 
the  TJrim  and  Thummim.  The  latter,  accordingly,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  have  translated  teraphim  by  the  word  IriXoi,  with  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  emblems  worn  oy  the  high  priest  on  his  breastplate : 
for  which  reason,  as  well  as  from  finding  that  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
supported  a  similar  hypothesis,  the  learned  commentator  just  named 
has  given  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  same  side ;  and  admitted, 
with  these  celebrated  scholars,  that  the  prophet  must  have  intended  to 
menace  his  people  with  the  total  discontinuance  of  the  divine  oracle. 
The  argument  of  Spencer,  for  the  identity  of  the  Mosaical  emblems 
with  those  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  has  its  main  dependence 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Jerome.  The  holy  seer  is  supposed  to  have 
used  the  word  teraphim  in  a  good  sense ;  and  not  as  implying  that  the 
children  of  Israel  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  idols  that  the  loss 
of  them  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Heaven :  and 
viewing  the  prophetical  denunciation  as  confined  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  most  valuable  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour,  it  was  not  without  much 
appearance  of  reason  that  the  author  of  the  learned  work  on  the  Eitual 
Laws  of  the  Hebrews  concluded,  that  Hosea  could  have  no  other 
images  in  his  contemplation  than  those  which  composed  the  TJrim  and 
Thummim.  Jurieu,  supporting  himself  upon  the  conjectures  of  the 
more  modem  Babbis,  maintains  that  the  prophet  employed  the  word 
teraphim  in  a  bad  acceptation,  and  as  really  denoting  idols  which  were 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  idolatry ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  assump- 

tiomm,  cum  non  duntaxat  nomine,  sed  forma,  ritibusque  quels  colebantur  hujus  modi 
idola  in  omnibus  ribi  exacte  correspondeant. 

Ludovicus  De  Dieu,  in  his  annotations  on  the  31st  chapter  of  Genesis,  expresses 
nearly  the  same  opinion.  Fortasse  teraphim  angelurum  fuerunt  imagines,  aut  angelis 
dicatae.  Unde  spiritus  angelicus  eas  subibat,  ac  consulentibus  per  eas  oracula  edebant. 
Ex  hac  conjectura  eau'^n  mihi  quidem  esset  quod  tsu*>v,  notissimum  angelorum 
nomcn.  [lliat  perhaps  the  teraphim  wore  images  of-  angels,  or  dedicated  to  angels. 
Whence  the  angelic  spirit  entered  them,  and  by  them  gave  oracles  to  those  who  consult- 
ed them.  Hence  it  might  be  conjectured  that  teraphim  was  eeraphim,  the  highest  an- 
gelical name. — Ed.] 

OafTerellus,  quoted  by  Spencer,  appears  to  think  on  this  subject  not  Tery  differently 
from  Kircher  and  Abcncphius.  '*  Theraphim  figuras  fuisse  a  Mose  legislatore  permisaas, 
ft  Labane  aUisqne  Orientalibus  ante  legem  pie  usurpatas,  quibus  mediantibus,  Tolunta- 
tem  suam  Deus  non  raro  patefecit ;  et  cherubinorum  et  seraphinonim  flguras  fuiase 
generis  ejusdem."  fThat  the  teraphim  were  fi^^es  allowed  by  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and 
piously  used  by  Laoan  and  other  Easterns  be&re  the  law ;  that  through  the  medium  of 
these  Grod  not  unfrequently  made  known  his  will ;  and  that  the  figures  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim  were  of  the  same  order. — ^Ed.] 
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tion,  he  does  not  hesitate  (6  assert,  that  Hosea  foretold  to  the  Hebrews 
that  a  time  was  coming  when  they  should  neither  worship  the  true 
God  according  to  his  ordinances,  nor  offer  up  their  obeisance  to  anj 
false  divinity  whatever.  In  short,  the  Jews  imagine  that  the  prophet 
had  in  his  eye  the  condition  to  which  they  are  reduced  at  the  present 
moment ;  when  they  have  neither  sacrifice  nor  altar,  ephod  nor  ima^, 
consecrated  to  Jehovah,  nor  even  any  religious  usages  connected  with 
idolatry.^  But  whatever  obscurity  may  attach  to  this  inquiry,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  all  the  itistruments  of  worship  mention- 
ed by  Hosea  must  have  belonged  to  the  service  of  the  true  God ;  it 
being  somewhat  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  a  part  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  the  Israelites  for  revolting  from 
Jehovah  and  betaking  themselves  to  idols,  they  were  in  future  times 
to  be  kept  free  from  the  sin  of  idolatry.  The  visitation  usually  inflicted 
upon  the  disobedient  tribes  was  of  quite  a  different  nature.  They 
were  allowed  to  indulge  in  their  wickedness  until  it  had  redounded  to 
their  pain  and  shame.  **  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."'  The  law  of 
the  divine  government  on  this  head  seems  to  have  been  expressed  in 
these  emphatical  terms : — "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  reasoning  of  Jurieu,  which  represents 
the  Almighty  as  punishing  idolatry  by  removing  from  the  infatuated 
transgressors  every  opportunity  of  committing  the  sin. 

Objection*  to  (he  theory  of  Spencer, — The  theory  of  Spencer,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  without  its  peculiar  difficulties.  The  pious  mind 
is  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  notion  that  the  sacred  symbols  through 
which  the  Deity  made  known  his  will  to  the  chosen  people,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  practice  of  an  idolatrous  nation.  On  this  point  Jurieu 
expresses  a  sentiment  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  generally  felt, 
should  the  doctrine  which  he  opposes  ever  happen  to  be  pressed  upon 
the  belief  of  the  multitude.  "  Tnat  the  teraphims  were  little  images  of 
human  shape  which  delivered  their  oracles  among  the  Pagans,  the  sacme 
is  not  improbable,  as  we  shall  see  anon.  But  to  assert  that  God  did 
imitate  this  abomination,  and  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
images  of  the  teraphim  nut  into  the  breastplate  of  the  priest,  savours 
all  over  of  impiety.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  teraphims  of  Paganism 
which  has  any  relation  to  what  was  practised  by  the  law  of  God,  there 
is  much  more  reason  to  imagine  that  the  devil  should  imitate  God, 
than  that  God  should  imitate  the  devil.  I  wonder  how  it  could  enter 
into  the  thought  of  any  man  that  God  by  this  method  should  authorize 
the  magical  abominations  of  the  Pagans,  who  have  constantly  made 
use  of  these  little  images  in  their  sorderies."* 

Jurieu^ s  theory  that  the  teraphim  were  the  Dii  Penates. — Jurieu  is 
himself  of  opinion  that  the  teraphims  were  the  IHi  Penates,  or  house- 

^  **  The  prophet,"  says  Rabbi  D.  Kimcbi,  **  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  the  time  of  the 
captivity  wnerein  we  now  live.  We  are  without  a  king,  being  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment or  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  nations.  We  have  no  sacrifices  to  offer  to  uie  true 
God ;  neither  any  statue  nor  idol  set  up  in  honour  of  the  supposititious  ones.  We  are 
without  the  bolj  Ephod,  to  foretell  us  future  accidents  by  Unm  and  Thummim ;  as  also 
without  teraphims  consecrated  to  the  idols,  who  instruct  those  that  coniido  in  them  in 
what  is  likely  to  befall  them.  This  is  the  state  of  our  captivity." — Kimehi  in  Hoteam, 
cap.  iii.  I.  2  Romans  i.  a8. 

^  Juriea's  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Church,  voL  ii.  p. 
88,  89. 
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hold  gods,  of  the  ancient  Hehrews,  as  urell^as  of  their  idolatrous  de- 
scendants iu  later  times.  The  chief  authority  for  this  notion  is  taken 
from  the  history  of  Lahan,  who  descrihed  the  images  which  his  daughter 
had  carried  away  as  his  gods ;  it  heing  supposed  that  had  these  idols 
been  an  object  of  worship  to  the  whole  people  of  the  land,  the  flight  of 
Jacob  with  so  precious  a  treasure  would  have  called  forth  the  resent- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  It  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  probable 
that  the  teraphim  secreted  by  Eachel  were  not  the  gods  of  the  tribe, 
but  merely  of  her  father*s  family ;  and  that  they  were  viewed  by  the 
simple  shepherd  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  aomestic  protectors,  as 
also,  perhaps,  of  memorials  fitted  to  recall  to  mind  the  virtues  and 
affection  of^  his  progenitors.  Nor  do  I  allow  much  weight  to  the  ob- 
jection of  Calmet,  who  asserts  that  the  institution  of  household  gods 
was  unknown  at  so  early  a  period.  The  history  of  that  species  of  su- 
perstition is  much  too  ooscure  to  be  employed  as  an  argument  against 
an  hypothesis,  which  has  at  least  the  countenance  of  a  few  facts,  not 
unfaurlj  interpreted,  to  strengthen  its  foundations.  Nor  is  the  opinion 
of  Juneu  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Spencer ;  for  the  latter 
believed  that  the  teraphim  used  in  forming  the  oracular  appendage  to 
the  high  priest's  robe  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  t^t  It  was  even  for  this  very  reason  that  Moses  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  a  minuter  description  of  the  IJrim  and  Thummim. 

Tkeoiy  of  the  author,  that  the  teraphim  represented  the  cherubs  which 
encompassed  the  ark  and  the  figures  attached  to  the  ephod. — But  the  ob- 
jection which  respects  the  indecorum  of  the  implied  imitation  remains 
undiminished,  and,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reason, 
I  shall  not  occupy  more  time  in  determining  its  validity.  In  a  word, 
the  principal  difficulty  of  this  question  will  be  removed  by  taking,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  the  teraphim  for  images  in  general ;  and  then 
to  limit  the  precise  import  of  the  expression  in  every  particular  in- 
stance, accoraing  to  the  subject  and  oDvious  bearing  of  the  narrative. 
In  the  case  before  us,  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  the  images 
which  the  children  of  Dan  abstracted  from  the  house  of  Micah,  were 
obviously  of  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  constitute  a  full  sacerdo- 
tal establishment ;  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  represented 
the  cherubs  which  encompassed  the  ark,  as  well  as  the  figures,  if  there 
were  any  such,  that  were  usually  attached  to  the  ephod.  At  all  events, 
the  Danitee  in  their  remote  district  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  vnth  their  scanty  means  of  worshipping  Ood ; 
for,  till  the  captivity  of  the  land,  they  repaired  not  either  to  Shiloh  or 
to  Jerusalem  to  join  their  brethren  of  Israel  in  the  more  public  service 
of  the  national  sanctuary. 

Atrocity  at  Oibeah,  and  appeal  of  the  injured  husband  to  the  ten  tribes, 
— During  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  the  administration  of  the  Elders, 
another  event  took  place,  which,  though  of  a  strictly  personal  nature 
in  its  origin,  failed  not  to  involve  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  in  discord 
and  calamity.  The  stor}'  of  the  Levite,  and  of  the  inhumanity  to  which 
his  wife  fell  a  victim  at  Gibeah,  is  recorded  both  by  Josephus  and  the 
sacred  historian  in  terms  so  particular  as  to  prove  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  have  been  preserved  among  the  Jews  by  a 
very  perfect  tradition.  The  affecting  appeal  which  the  injured  man 
made  to  the  twelve  tribes,  combined  with  the  atrocity  of  the  deed 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  punish,  produced  in  the  Israelitish 
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commonwealtb  a  degree  of  unanimity,  by  which,  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  their  measures  appear  not  once  to  have  been  animated. 

Defeat  and  mcusacre  of  the  Benjamitea. — Determined  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  of  so  hideous  a  crime  to  justice,  the  princes  of  the  assem- 
bled tribes  sent  messengers  to  Gibeah,  demanding  that  the  persons  of  the 
guilty  individuals  should  be  forthwith  delivered  up  to  them.  The  Ben- 
jamites  refused  to  comply ;  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  wounded 
pride,  or  of  an  unjust  resentment,  they  mustered  their  forces  and  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  protect  the  criminals.  The  army  collected  at 
Gibeah  did  not  exceed  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  but  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  which  was  hilly  and  inaccessible,  or  being  greatly 
superior  to  their  adversaries  in  the  art  of  war,  the  children  of  Benjamin 

famed  a  double  victory  over  a  host  of  four  hundred  thousand  com- 
atants ;  of  whom,  in  the  two  battles,  they  put  forty  thousand  to  death. 
A  third  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  combined  tribes,  adding 
stratagem  to  their  overwhelming  force,  acquired  so  complete  a  mastery 
over  the  defenders  of  Gibeah,  that  they  not  only  burned  their  town, 
but  from  twenty-six  thousand  reduced  their  number  to  six  hundred 
fighting  men,  who  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  shelter  in  the  rock 
or  fortress  of  Rimmon.* 

JSxpedients  for  supplying  the  600  survivors  with  wives. — The  ob- 
stinate conduct  of  the  jBenjamitcs,  in  resisting  the  application  of  the 
general  senate,  had  driven  the  latter  body  to  a  resolution  which 
savoured  much  more  of  revenge  than  of  political  wisdom.  To  excom- 
municate or  extirpate  the  refractorv  tribe,  the  Hebrew  chiefs  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  not  give  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
their  recent  defeat  had  reduced  these  insurgents,  awakened  the  pity  of 
the  conquerors ;  and,  unwilling  that  the  name  of  one  of  their  ancestors 
should  be  blotted  out  from  the  earth,  they  adopted  two  expedients  where- 
by they  might  at  once  preserve  their  oath  inviolate,  and  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  their  brethren,  who  had  already  left  the  rock,  and  made 
their  peace  with  the  confederated  tribes.*  Finding  that  the  people  of 
JabesQ-Gilead  had  not  obeyed  their  summons  to  join  the  common 
cause  against  Gibeah,  they  sent  twelve  thousand  men  to  put  that  place 
to  military  execution ;  with  orders  to  exempt  from  the  general  massa- 
cre such  young  women  only  as  were  marriageable,  and  fit  to  be  given 
as  wives  to  the  Benjamites.  The  detachment  returned  to  the  camp 
with  four  hundred  virgins,  who  were  disposed  of  agreeably  to  the 
scheme  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate ;  but  as  the  men  amounted 
to  six  hundred,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  inclined  to  repair  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  their  house,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
two  hundred  young  women  more,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object.^  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  Elders  of  Israel  suggested  to 
the  vanquished  Benjamites  an  act  of  gentle  violence,  by  which  they 

*  Judges  XX.  I — 17,  29—48.  *  Judges  xxi.  i — 8.  ■  Judges  xxi.  8 — 18. 

Hsec  quoque  fuit  nefanda  laniena,  ouse  nmlo  colore  defend!  queat.  Si  enim  voto  illo 
quod  esti  cherim  dicitur,  devoTerunt  Jebusitas  ad  internecionem,  virginibus  pareere  non 
potuissent ;  nee  sane  quando  jusjurandum  conceperunt,  coeitabant  de  yirginum  excep- 
tionc,  cum  ne  impuberibus  quidem  pepercerint.  jThis  uso  was  a  wicked  slaughter, 
which  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  pretence.  For  if,  by  the  vow  which  is  called  cherim^ 
they  had  devoted  the  inhabitants  of^  Jabesh  to  death,  they  could  not  spare  the  virgins ; 
nor  certainly,  when  they  took  the  oath,  did  they  think  of  excepting  the  virgins,  since 
they  did  not  spare  even  children. — £d.]    Clerici  Commen.  in  Jud.  xxi.  10.  ^ 
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might  fully  reestablisb  their  domestic  relations,  and  repair  the  loss  of 
their  tribe.  "Behold,"  said  they,  "there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in 
Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and 
on  the  south  of  Lebonah.  Therefore  they  commanded  the  children  of 
Benjamin,  saying,  Gt>  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards :  and  see,  and, 
behold,  if  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then 
come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and  catch  you  ever^r  man  his  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin."  ^  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  and  the  maids  of  Shiloh  were  entrapped  by  their  desolate 
kinsmen ;  who,  as  the  sacred  writer  observes,  took  them  wives,  accord- 
ing to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced  whom  they  caught ;  and  they 
went  and  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities  and 
dwelt  in  them. 

The  three  annual  festivals  at  Shiloh, — In  relating  this  story,  Jose- 
phus  mentions  that  there  were  at  that  time  three  annual  festivals  in 
Shiloh,  to  which  the  men  of  Israel  were  usually  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  daughters.  As  that  town  was  then  the  seat  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  three  feasts  appointed 
by  Moses  were  there  regularly  celebrated,  by  such  of  the  Hebrews  at 
least  as  had  not  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth.  But  the  dancing,  which  is  recorded  both  by  the  inspired 
historian  and  the  author  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  made  no  part  of  the 
religious  commemoration  of  the  Passover  or  of  Pentecost ;  oeing  con- 
fined to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  vintage  was  gathered  in, 
and  when  the  joy  of  heart  which  such  an  occasion  excited  was  allowed 
to  express  itself  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  daughters  of  Shiloh.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  sacred  narrative  makes  mention  of 
only  one  feast  of  the  Lord,  which  was  held  yearly  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel, — a  supposition  which  will  completely  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Josephus  with  that  of  the  Bible.  Some  commentators,  indeed,  have 
imagined  that  the  festival  in  question  was  peculiar  to  Shiloh,  and  was, 
therefore,  unknown  to  the  Benjamites ;  who,  it  should  seem,  required 
to  be  informed  of  the  solemnities  with  which  it  was  usually  kept.  Le- 
clerc  maintains  that  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  three  regular  festivals, 
the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Weeks,  or  of  the  Tabernacle,  it  would  have 
been  distinctly  specified  ;  and  suggests,  moreover,  that  amid  such  a  con- 
course as  usually  assembled  at  these  national  anniversaries,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  off  the  young  women  without  incurring 
the  resentment  of  their  fathers  and  brothers.^  But  had  the  celebration 

*  Judges  xxi.  19 — 21. 

3  Cum  fuerint  tria  tempora  festa  anniTersaria  totius  Israelis,  quibus  se  sistere  debebat 
ad  Tabemaculum,  si  moao  banc  legem  tunc  temporis  obsenrabant ;  nomen  illius  festi. 
hoc  est  Paschatis,  Hebdomadum,  aut  Tabemacuforum  ft^ndeonim,  additum  fuissct,  si 
ejusmodi  fcstum  hie  intelli^eretur :  non  potuissent  enim  Bcnjaminits  intelligcre  quo 
anni  tempore  insidias  puellis  Siluntinis  struere  possint.  Prsterea  quando  sermo  est  de 
festo,  coi  duo  alia  similia  sunt,  non  solet  sic  describi  ut  ab  aliis  distingui  ne^ueat :  quem- 
admodum  hie  fierct,  si  unum  ex  tribus  celeberrimis  Israeliticis  &tis  mtelligeretur. 
Hue  accedit  qudd,  si  bisc  tria  solemuia  festa  obserrabantur  Silunte,  eo  eevo,  concursus 
Israclitarum  e  tota  Chananeea  minus  commodus  fuit  ejusmodi  insidiis ;  oportuit  enim 
Israelitas,  et  in  urbe  et  circa  urbem,  diversoria  aut  tentoria  habere,  ita  ut  insidifls  vix 
occults  esse  potuissent.  Igitur  multo  malim  agi  hie  de  festo  auopiam  Siluntins  urbi 
peculiari,  quod  quare  institutum  esset  non  liquet,  et  quo  puellae  siluntinse  solebant  urbe 
cgredi,  ut  choreas  celebrarent.  [As  there  were  three  anniYersarv  feasts  of  all  Israel,  at 
which  all  had  to  appear  at  the  Tabernacle  (if  indeed  thej  obterrea  this  Uw  at  that  time) ; 
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at  Shilob  been  81110117  peculiar  to  that  city,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sacred  annalist  would  have  described  it  as  a  "  feast  of  the  Lord  ; "  nor 
that  it  should  have  been  known  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  assembled  at 
Gibeah.  Josephus,  besides,  mentions  it  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  being  one  of  the  national  festivals.  "  Three  times  in  the  year 
when  we  meet  at  Shiloh,  our  wives  and  our  daughters  accompany  us.'* 
In  respect,  again,  to  the  opposition  which  the  Benjamites  might  have 
had  to  dread,  the  same  historian  assures  us  that  none  was  intended ; 
for  the  senate,  upon  listening  to  the  advice  which  was  given  by  one  of 
their  number,  were  convinced  of  its  expediency,  and  decreed  that  the 
men  "  should  be  allowed  to  steal  themselves  wives.'  *  *  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that  the  occasion  which  proved  so  propitious  to  the  sur- 
viving soldiers  of  the  beaten  tribe,  was  one  of  re^ar  occurrence ;  and 
that,  though  some  of  the  rites  which  were  introduced  might  savour  of 
the  idolatry  with  which  the  whole  land  was  cursed,  the  festival  at 
Shiloh  was  nevertheless  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  true  God. 

Period  of  the  foregoing  events  fixed  hy  Josephus, — The  two  incidents 
which  occupy  the  foregoing  pages  are,  it  is  well  known,  inserted  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  at  a  later  period  of  the  Hebrew  history.  But  the  re- 
ference with  which  the  narrative  in  each  begins  and  ends,  naturally 
carries  back  the  reader  to  the  times  which  preceded  the  administration 
of  Othniel ;  when  as  yet  there  was  no  supreme  ruler  in  Israel,  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  introducing  them 
at  this  early  stage,  I  follow  the  example  of  Josephus  and  the  judgment 
of  the  most  learned  expositors  ;  who,  with  one  consent,  place  the  war 
of  Gibeah  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Danites  before  the  government  of 
the  Judges. 

2.  History  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  Judges, 

Servitude  under  Chushan  Bishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  for  eight 
years. — The  relaxation  of  manners  which  accompanied  the  practice  of 
idolatry  among  the  Hebrews,  provoked  against  them  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah to  such  a  degree,  that  ne  permitted  one  of  the  sovereigns  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  lead  an  army  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  Lord  sold 
them,  saith  the  Scripture,  into  the  hand  of  Chushan  Eishathaim,  whom 
they  were  compellea  to  serve  eight  years.  In  this  state  of  tribulation 
the  children  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  voice  and  cried  unto  God ;  who, 

the  name  of  this  festiTal,  either  the  Passover,  or  the  feast  of  Weeks,  or  of  Tahemadet, 
would  have  heen  added,  if  a  feast  of  such  a  kind  were  hero  to  be  understood :  for  the 
Benjamites  could  not  tell  in  what  period  of  the  year  they  might  be  able  by  wiles  to 
carry  off  the  daughters  of  Shiloh.  Besides,  when  mention  is  nuule  of  a  feast,  to  which 
two  others  are  similar,  it  is  not  usual  so  to  describe  it  as  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  others ;  which  would  be  done  here,  if  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  Hebrew 
festivals  were  intended.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  if  these  three  solemn  feasts  were 
observed  in  Shiloh,  in  that  age,  a  concourse  of  Israelites  from  all  Canaan  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  for  stratagems  of  this  sort ;  for  the  Israelites  must  have 
had  booths  or  tents  both  within  and  around  the  city ;  so  that  their  wiles  could  hardly 
have  been  kept  secret.  Therefore  I  had  much  rather  think  that  this  was  done  at  some 
feast  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Shiloh,  the  reason  of  the  institution  of  which  has  not  trail-. 
spire^  and  in  which  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  were  wont  to  come  out  of  the  city  to  nng 
their  choruses. — £d.]    Clerici  Comment,  in  Jud.  xxi.  19. 

^  Judges  xxi.  22.    Josephi  Anti^.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2. — Kai  oi  fiiv  ovrotQ  wtieBtvrtif 
\l/flfiZovTat  Toy  9ia  rifC  apwaym  yafiov  roig  BtyiafiiraiQ, 
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in  compassion  to  their  sufferings,  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  them  in  the 
person  of  Othniel,  the  son  of  ^enas,  and  a  relative  of  the  venerated 
Caleb.* 

1st  Judgeship  :  Othniel,  40  f^ears, — ^The  courage  and  talents  of  this 
commander  had  been  already  proved  at  the  siege  of  Kiriath-sepher ; 
where  he  distinguished  himselr  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  and 
received  as  a  reward  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Caleb's  daughter.'  On 
the  present  occasion  he  was  aided  by  supernatural  strength ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel  and  went  out 
to  war ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  Chushan  Bishathaim  into  his  hand,  and 
his  hand  prevailed  against  Chushan  Bishathaim.'  The  victories  of  Oth- 
niel secured  to  his  people  a  lasting  peace.  Fort^  years  elapsed  before 
the  rest  of  the  land  was  again  disturbed  by  foreign  arms  ;  after  which 
the  Israelites,  relapsing  into  their  evil  practices,  and  doing  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  were  assailed  by  their  ancient  enemies  the  Moabites, 
under  Egloo  their  king.^ 

Stackhouse^M  opinion  that  the  war  a^aimt  Benjamin  and  capture  of 
Laish  occurred  during  this  Judgeship.'^t  is  the  opinion  of  Stackhouse, 
mentioned  in  his  History  of  the  Bible,  that  the  insurrection  of  the 
Benjamites,  and  the  capture  of  Laish,  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  first  servitude.  "  During  this  space  of 
time,"  says  he,  "  the  people  fell  into  a  general  apostasy  and  corruption 
of  manners,  whereof  these  two  stories  are  sad  and  remarkable  in- 
stances."  But  the  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  events  alluded 
to  occurred  while  there  was  no  king  or  judge  in  Israel, — a  description 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  times  of  Othniel,  who  appears  to  have  re- 
tained his  authority  over  Israel  till  the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  son  of  Kenaz  died  that  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  have  done 
evil  again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  to  bring  down  upon  their  heads 
the  vengeance  which  Jehovah  had  prepared  for  them  by  strengthening 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab.^  This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by 
Josephus,  who  not  only  inserts  the  history  of  Micah  and  of  the  Levite 
before  the  Assyrian  domination,  but  states  explicitly,  that  Othniel  ruled 
the  Israelites  forty  years  ;  whence  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  anarchy, 
which  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  the  Judges,  could  not 
have  occurred  between  the  first  and  second  servitudes.  It  has  been 
already  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  period  which  elapsed  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Mesopotamia,  seems  too  short  to  be  quite  consistent  with 
that  change  of  manners  and  full  establishment  of  idolatry  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  led  to  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  East.  The  crimes  of  G-ibeah,  as  well  as  the  superstition 
of  Mount  Ephraim,  appear  to  denote  a  certain  deg;ree  of  inveteracy  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  society,  which  could 
not,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  have  been  produced  by  the  intercourse 
of  only  a  few  years  with  the  natives  of  Canaan.  In  the  sacred  history, 
we  have  but  one  step  from  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  followers  of 
Joshua,  who  at  Shechem  avowed  the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  whom  they 
promised  to  serve,  and  whose  voice  they  were  ever  to  obey,  to  the  hide- 
ous depravity  and  confirmed  superstition  which  led  to  the  civil  war 
between  Benjamin  and  the  eleven  tribes.   A  longer  interval,  therefore, 

>  Judges  iii.  8,  9.  a  Judges  i.  12,  i3»  *  Judges  iii.  10. 

*  Judges  iii.  11,  12.  ^  Judges  iii.  12. 
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cannot  but  appear  desirable  to  explain,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human  conduct,  the  remarkable  defection  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
reli^on  of  Moses ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  from  some  such  view  of  con- 
venience, that  Stackhouse,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  enlightened  commentators,  postponed  the  episo- 
dical details  of  Micab  and  the  Levite  until  after  the  defeat  of  Chushan 
Bishathaim.  But  the  order  pursued  by  the  author  of  tbe  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, as  well  as  the  allusion  of  the  inspired  writer  to  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  these  occurrences  fell  out,  present  objections  so 
strong  as  neither  to  be  removed  nor  overcome. 

Servitude  under  Eglon  king  ofModh^  i8  yeart, — ^The  rebellion  of  the 
Hebrews  against  the  laws  of  Jehovah  prepared  a  voke  for  their  necks 
after  Othniel  was  dead.  Eglon  gathered  unto  him  the  children  of 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  palm  trees ;  where  he  exercised  over  the  conquered  tribes 
the  rights  of  a  master  during  the  lon^  period  of  eighteen  years.^  Jose- 
phus  relates,  that  he  built  a  royal  palace  at  Jericho ;  and  that  he  let 
slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing  his  tributaries,  and  of  making  them 
feel  the  full  weight  of  his  cruel  bondage.  From  comparing  these  state- 
ments, it  becomes  obvious  that  a  town  had  been  built  near  the  ruins  of 
Jericho ;  which  being  situated  in  a  plain  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 

?alms,  was  distin^ished  by  the  name  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  Bible, 
'here  the  king  of  Moab  had  an  occasional  residence,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  impatient  Hebrews, 
and  to  receive  from  time  to  time  the  taxes  with  which  he  had  thought 
proper  to  burden  their  industry  and  subdue  their  spirits.^ 

Assassination  of  Eglon, — In  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  servitude, 
Ehud  the  son  of  Gera  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  carry  to 
Eglon,  at  the  city  of  palm  trees,  the  annual  tribute  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay.  This  champion  whom  Divine  Providence  raised 
u^  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min ;  was  celebrated  for  great  bodily  strength,  and  particularly  for  the 
activity  and  vigour  with  which  he  could  use  his  left  hand.  Before  set- 
ting out  to  execute  his  commission,  "  he  made  him  a  dagger  which  had 
two  edges,  of  a  cubit  length  ;  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his  raiment  upon 
his  left  thigh."  Josephus  relates  that  Ehud  was  familiar  with  the  king 
of  Moab  ;  and  had  even  insinuated  himself  so  far  into  his  good  opinion, 
as  to  have  gained  the  favour  not  only  of  Eglon  individually,  but  even  of 
the  chief  persons  by  whom  the  latter  was  usually  surrounded.  It  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  that  the  Hebrew  envoy  waited  on  the  pagan 
monarch,  to  deliver  to  him  the  accustomed  pledge  of  fidelity  and  de- 
pendence ;  when,  being  left  with  him  alone  in  a  summer  parlour,  he 
resolved  to  accomplish  without  delay  the  important  service  with  which 
he  believed  his  courage  and  patriotism  were  charged.  Apprehensive 
that  his  blow  might  not  prove  decisive,  were  the  corpident  king  to 
remain  reclining  on  his  couch,  he  pretended  that  he  had  a  dream  or 
vision  to  impart  to  him  by  ihe  command  of  God ;  upon  which,  in  re- 
verence to  a  Divine  communication,  Eglon  raised  himself  from  his  seat, 

^  Judges  iii.  13,  i^ 
2  Judges  iii.  14,  and  Josephus'  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  v.  chap.  4. 
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when  he  inetantly  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  dagger  of  Ehud. 
The  latter,  leaving  the  weapon  in  his  body,  made  haste  to  leave  the 
chamber,  and  to  lock  the  doors.  ^ 

2nd  Jiidge9hip :  Ehud,  80  years^  pecu:e. — The  son  of  Gera,  having 
reached  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  informed  them  of  his  exploit ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  seize  immediately  the  fords  of  Jordan,  that  they 
might  thereby  at  once  preclude  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  who  were 
on  its  western  bank,  and  prevent  the  advance  of  fresh  troops  to  assist 
the ''garrison  of  the  royal  city.  The  Scripture  account  represents  Ehud 
as  continuing  his  flight  untu  he  had  reached  Mount  Ephraim,  where 
he  blew  a  trumpet  and  assembled  the  people ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
great  distance  of  that  position,  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  adopt, 
in  preference,  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  who  ascribes  the  first  move- 
ment in  favour  of  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  Eglon 
dwelt.  The  Israelites,  led  by  the  resolute  chief  who  had  thus  given  a 
turn  to  their  affairs,  attacked  the  men  of  Moab,  ten  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  ''  He  said  unto  them.  Follow  after 
me ;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into  your 
hand.  And  they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan 
towards  Moab,  and  they  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over.  So  Moab 
was  subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and  the  land  had  rest 
fourscore  years." 

On  the  use  of  the  word  "  y«arri^«."— Leaving  to  the  professed  com- 
mentator the  minuter  remarks  which  belong  to  verbal  criticism  and 
philolo^,  I  cannot  yet  omit  an  observation  supplied  by  the  leamine^ 
of  Dr.  wells,  on  the  use  of  the  word  quarries  m  the  narrative  which 
has  just  been  closed.  It  is  said,  that  while  the  guards  of  Eglon  tarried, 
Ehud  passed  beyond  the  quarries  and  escaped  unto  Seiram ;  ^  a  place 
which,  from  the  context,  plainly  enough  appears  to  have  been  situated 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  not  far  from  Gil^.  It  is  remarkable,  he  observes, 
because  it  is  very  probably  thought  to  be  the  place  denoted  by  the 
Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  posterity  of  Seth, 
knowing  by  Adam's  predictions  that  the  world  should  first  perish  by 
water  and  then  by  fire ;  and  being  desirous  that  after-ages  should  know 
the  discoveries  they  had  made  in  astronomy,  they  engraved  them  upon 
two  columns  or  pillars,  one  of  stone  to  resist  the  i^-ater,  and  the  other 
of  brick  to  resist  the  fire ;  and  that  they  placed  those  columns  in  Syrias, 
that  is,  the  Seirath  here  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history.  Which 
opinion  is  confirmed,  in  that  it  appears  also,  from  the  sacred  history, 
taat  there  were  some  engravings  to  be  seen  in  these  parts.  Por  the 
word  which  we  render  in  our  English  translation  qiuirries,  does  denote 
also,  and  is  actually  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  version,  graven  images, 
or  engravings,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible. 
Hence  some  have  imagined  that  Adam  and  his  posterity  dwelt  in  Ju- 
dea ;  but  very  erroneously.  For  it  is  a  mere  fable  to  ascribe  those 
columns  to  the  posterity  of  Seth,  and  to  think  them  older  than  the 
Deluge ;  they  bemg  rather  a  work  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, who  might  follow  herein  the  example  of  their  neighbours  the 
Egyptians.' 

*  Judges  iii.  17 — 23.  Joscphns,  book  v.  chap.  4.  •  Judges  iii.  16. 

»  Wells's  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  chap.  6. 
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Question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  JEhud^s  conduct. — Much  differenco 
of  opinion  has  subsisted  among  theologians  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness 
of  Ehud's  conduct  towards  the  sovereign  of  Moab.  Stackhouse  re- 
marks, that  though  the  former  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  it  was 
by  a  method  nowise  to  be  justified  under  a  less  supposition  than  that 
he  had  a  divine  commission  for  so  doing. ^  But  perhaps  the  caution  of 
Saurin  on  this  question  manifests  a  species  of  wisdom  which  is  much 
more  valuable  to  the  young  divine,  than  the  bold  dogmatism  of  much 
more  learned  men.  "  We  shall  not  inquire,"  says  he,  "  whether  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  which  has  so  often  armed  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor,  could  render  legitimate  the  action  of  Ehud.  The 
solution  of  this  point  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
are  to  us  perfectly  unknown.  We  cannot  determine,  for  instance, 
whether  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Moab  had  been  acknowledged  by 
any  formal  compact.''  '  It  is  in  fact  an  example  above  all  common 
rules ;  and  is  only  to  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrews,  at 
the  period  in  question,  were  governed  by  a  special  providence. 

Zrd  judgeship :  Shamgar*s  exploits  against  the  Philistines. — The  suc- 
cesses of  Ehud  against  the  Moabites  gave  rest  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  Israel  a  long  series  of  years.  But  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the 
western  coast  was  neither  so  long  nor  so  uninterrupted ;  for  the  Phi- 
listines, who  questioned  the  right  or  dreaded  the  power  of  their  neigh- 
bours, seized  every  opportunity  of  invading  their  lands  and  carrying 
away  their  property.  Shamgar,  whose  name  is  enrolled  among  Hebrew 
patriots,  avenged  from  time  to  time  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
personal  strength  and  firmness  ;  for  whenever  the  enemy  appeared 
within  the  inheritance  of  his  tribe,  he  attacked  their  stragglers  and 
plundering  parties  with  so  much  vigour,  that,  though  armed  only 
with  the  instruments  which  he  used  for  his  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
assisted  perhaps  by  his  servants,  he  slew  of  the  Philistines,  in  all,  not 
fewer  than  six  hundred  men.  His  resolution  and  public  spirit  recom- 
mended him  to  the  situation  of  judge  ;  but,  as  he  died  in  the  first  year 
of  his  government,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  celebrity  to  his  ad- 
ministration by  the  performance  of  any  signal  exploit  in  regular  war.* 

^  History  of  the  Bible,  book  t.  chap.  2. 

*  Discoun  Historiques,  Critiques,  &c.,  par  M.  Saurin,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  de  TEdit.  ^  la 
Have,  1730*  On  this  question,  as  discussed,  or  rather  alluded  to,  oy  Grotius,  the  author 
of  toe  History  of  the  Bible  is  guilty  of  a  misquotation  from  the  elaborate  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  **  the  observation  of  the  learned  Grotius,  that 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Moab  was  never  legitimized  by  any  convention  of  the 
Israelites,  and  consequently  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  whenever 
they  found  a  convenient  opportunity.'* — Stackhouse^  book  v.  chap.  2,  p.  79.  Edit.  1817, 

Grotius  does  not  make  tne  assertion  which  is  here  attributed  to  him.  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  Ehud,  he  simply  remarks,  **  Non  debet  movere  nos  in  contrariam  sentcntiam 
factum  Aodis  in  Eglonem  regem  Moabitarum:  nam  aperte  tcstatur  sacra  auctoritas, 
hunc  a  Deo  ipso  vindicem  suscitatum,  mandato  scilicet  speciali."  JWe  ought  not  to 
think  differently,  because  of  the  deed  done  against  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  by  Ehud  ;  for 
sacred  authority  openly  witnesses  that  he  was  raised  up  a  deliverer  by  God  himself, 
and  therefore  had  a  special  command. — £d.]  "  Neque  vero  constat  hunc  Moabitarum 
regem  nullum  jus  imperandi  ex  pactions  habuisse,**  It  is  not  clear  that  he  had  no  right 
to  rule  founded  on  compact ;  and  hence,  as  Grotius  intimates,  arises  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining in  re^rd  to  the  conduct  of  Ehud. — Hugonis  Grotii  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis 
Libri  tres,  lib.  1.  cap.  4,  sect.  lo,  p.  94.     Edit.  Amstcl.  1670. 

Stackhouse  must  nave  quotea  at  second-hand  from  Saurin,  where  the  sentiment  of 
Grotius  is  somewhat  disguised  in  a  French  translation.  '  Judges  iii.  31. 
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Servitude  under  Jahin^  king  of  Hiazor,  twenty  years. — The  repeated 
punishments  inflicted  upon  Israel  by  the  just  anger  of  Heaven,  failed 
to  produce,  in  the  national  character,  a  permanent  reformation.  When 
Ehud  was  dead,  they  once  more  resumed  their  idolatrous  practices,  and 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Jabin,  an  ambitious  pnnce,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed  the  title  of  the  king  of  Canaan,  was,  on  this 
occasion,  the  instrument  employed  by  Divine  Providence  to  bring  the 
chosen  people  to  a  sense  of  their  defection  and  disobedience.  His 
army,  wnich  was  under  the  command  of  Sisera,  an  able  and  experienced 
leader,  was  very  numerous,  and  had  its  lines  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  Josephus  asserts  that  he  had 
in  pay  three  hundred  thousand  footmen,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  chariots  ;  a  force  so  completely  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  Hebrews,  now  long  unaccustomed  to  war,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  the  field,  and  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  The  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  this  powerful  chief^  and 
twenty  years  he  mightily  oppressed  their  families  ¥rith  his  exactions 
and  manifold  tjrran^y.^ 

4M  judgeship :  Deborah  and  Barak,  forty  years. — The  government 
of  the  tribes  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  Deborah,  the 
wife  of  Lapidoth ;  who,  we  are  told,  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  between 
Bamah  ana  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim,  whither  the  children  of  Israel 
went  up  to  her  for  iud^ent.  She  is  described  as  a  prophetess ;  not 
that  she  was  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  or  had,  generally  speak- 
ins,  the  mft  of  foreseeing  future  events,  but  merely  because  her  know- 
ledge and  piety  had  gained  her  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  willing  to  be  guided  by  her  advice  in  matters  of  difficulty,  as  well 
as  to  abide  by  her  decisions  in  all  such  questions  as  respected  property 
or  character.^  When  the  season  for  the  deliverance  of  her  people 
drew  near,  she  was  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  send  for  Barak,  the 
son  of  Abinoam ;  upon  which  she  desired  him  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  host  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  king,  near  the  strong  grounds  of  Mount  Tabor.  Barak, 
measuring  the  undertaking  by  the  extent  of  his  means,  rather  than  by 
the  authority  of  his  commission,  refused  to  undertake  it  in  his  own 
person,  or  to  charge  himself  alone  with  so  painful  a  responsibility.  He 
saw  that  half  the  tribes,  oppressed  with  despair  and  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most weakness,  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  another  defeat  at  the 
hand  of  a  captain  so  fierce  and  relentless.  Beuben,  he  perceived,  was 
divided  and  feeble.  The  children  of  Dan  put  confidence  in  their  ships, 
and  were  even  ready  to  sail  away  in  quest  of  a  more  peaceful  country. 
Asher  remained  satisfied  with  the  aefence  of  his  fortifications  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism  which  called  him  to 
join  his  brethren  at  Kedesh  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
jN'aphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Benjamin,  with  a  part  of  Issachar,  were  the 
only  tribes  upon  whom  he  could  place  the  smallest  reliance ;  and  as 
the  victory  which  was  promised  to  him  could  only  be  gained  by  the 
assistance  of  Heaven,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  embark  in  a  cause 
which,  to  a  merely  human  eye,  appeared  utterly  hopeless,  unless  De- 

*  Judges  iv.  I— 3.  «  Judges  iv.  4,  5. 
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borah,  to  whom  the  vision  of  prosperity  had  been  revealed,  would  con- 
sent to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition.  The  prophetess  agreed  to 
be  present  with  the  army,  and  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  by 
her  prayers  and  counsel.  Aware  that  the  chief  strength  of  Jabin's 
host  consisted  in  his  cavalry  and  chariots,  she  gave  directions  that  the 
Hebrews  should  pitch  their  tents  on  Tabor, — a  mountain  which,  from 
its  situation,  was  most  convenient  for  the  three  tribes  that  had  taken 
the  field,  and,  from  the  steep  and  rugged  nature  of  its  ascent,  presented 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  military  plans  of  Sisera.* 

Defeat  of  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera. — Intelligence  of  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  son  of  Abinoam,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king  of  Canaan ;  who  immediately  sent  his  favourite  general  with  his 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  nver  Kishon  ;  a  stream  which 
flows  from  the  mountain  whereon  the  Israelites  were  encamped. **  De- 
borah, dreading  the  effects  of  a  protracted  beleaguerment,  and  trusting 
in  that  supernatural  aid,  without  which  all  human  endeavours  must 
have  been  vain,  gave  instructions  to  Barak  to  attack  his  adversary 
without  delay,  and  before  his  troops  could  have  recovered  from  the  dis- 
order of  their  march.  Barak  obeyed  and  obtained  a  complete  victory ; 
for  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  so  that  Sisera  lighting  down  off  his  cha- 
riot fled  away  on  his  feet,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  his  host  left  alive. 

Josephus's  account. — Josephus  narrates,  that  the  armies  were  no 
Booner  engaged,  than  there  arose  a  violent  wind,  accompanied  with  a 
most  furious  tempest  of  rain  and  hail.  The  storm,  driving  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  Canaan ites,  so  darkened  their  eyes,  that  their  arrows  and 
slings  were  of  no  advantage  to  them  ;  while  the  cold,  occasioned  by  the 
tempest,  became  so  piercing  that  they  could  not  handle  their  swords  to 
check  the  onset  of  the  Hebrews.  The  latter,  having  their  backs  turned 
to  the  wind,  were  not  at  all  incommoded  by  its  violence  ;  and  they  as- 
sumed such  courage,  too,  from  the  persuasion  that  God  was  assisting 
them,  that  they  rushed  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  and  cut  them 
down  in  great  numbers.  In  a  word,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  army  of 
Jabin  was  broken,  dispersed,  and  cut  to  pieces  :  so  that  betwixt  those 
that  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites,  those  that  were  trampled  to 
death  under  the  feet  of  their  own  horses,  those  who  were  crushed  bv 
the  chariots,  and  those  who  were  smitten  in  their  flight  by  the  con- 

*  The  following  notice  of  Mount  Tabor  is  copied  from  Maundrell : — "After  a  very 
laborious  ascent,  which  took  up  near  an  hour,  we  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  which  has  a  plain  area  at  top,  fertile  and  delicious,  and  of  an  oral  figure, 
about  one  furlong  in  breadth,  and  two  m  length.  The  area  is  enclosed  with  trees  on  aU 
parts,  except  towards  the  south,  and  from  hence  you  have  a  prospect  which  (if  nothing 
else)  well  rewards  the  labour  of  ascending  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  eyes  of  man 
to  behold  any  greater  gratification  of  this  nature.  The  top  of  this  mountain  was  an- 
ciently enrironed  with  walls  and  trenches,  and  other  fortincations,  of  which  some  re- 
mains are  still  TLsible.  In  this  area  there  are  in  several  places  cisterns  of  good  water ; 
but  those  which  are  most  devoutly  visited,  are  three  contiguous  grottos,  made  to  re- 
present the  three  tabernacles  which  St.  Peter  proposed  to  erect ;  because  for  many 
affes  it  has  been  believed  that  here  it  was  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  transfigured  in 
the  presence  of  his  three  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  though. some  later  writers 
have  made  a  doubt  of  it." — MaundreU'a  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jertualem,  p.  96,  97. 
Edit.  1823.     [This  account  is  confirmed  by  recent  travellers. — Ed.] 

2  Judges  iv.  12,  13. 
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querors,  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and 
tnree  thousand  chariots,  were  entirely  destroyed.*  The  pursuit  con- 
tinued all  day ;  and,  when  night  approached,  the  stars  shone  forth  with 
such  an  uncommon  degree  of  lustre,  that  the  victors  were  not  impeded 
in  their  course  until  they  reached  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  the  seat 
of  Sisera's  command.  The  historian  adds,  that  Barak,  immediately 
after  his  success  at  Mount  Tabor,  marched  against  Jabin  himself; 
whom  he  defeated  at  Hazor,  overthrew  the  city  to  the  foundations,  and 
reduced  his  power  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

Death  of  Sisera  :  question  as  to  JaeVs  guilt, — The  hard  fate  of  Sisera 
in  the  tent  of  Jael  has  given  occasion  to  the  same  species  of  casuistry 
that  has  so  long  employed  the  ingenuity  of  divines,  in  regard  to  the 
enterprise  ci  Ehud.  That  the  wife  of  Heber  was  guilty  of  a  cruel 
and  imwarrantable  act,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt ;  for  the  de- 
feated commander  was  not  only  at  peace  with  her  tribe,  but  he  had, 
besides,  put  his  life  into  her  hands  under  the  pledge  of  that  faith  and 
hospitality  which  are  hardly  ever  violated  by  the  most  ignorant  bar- 
barians. Nor  was  there  any  competition  between  her  public  duty  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  her  private  feelings.  She  was  not,  as  far  as 
appears,  a  daughter  of  Israel,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  seduced  by 
that  strong  sentiment  of  patriotism  which  has  often  taught  men  to 
believe  that  the  merit  of  delivering  their  native  land  from  the  tyranny 
of  an  unjust  ruler  would  atone  for  a  direct  and  positive  breach  of  the 
divine  commandments.  She  had  not  the  apology  of  Ehud ;  who, 
grieved  at  the  oppression  under  which  his  country  groaned,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Moabite  had  no  foundation  for  his  power  over  the  He- 
brews but  the  terror  of  his  sword,  resolved  to  awaken  the  dormant 
energies  of  his  people,  and  to  lead  them  forward  to  make  at  least  one 
honourable  attempt  to  recover  their  independence.  Besides,  it  could 
be  said  of  the  son  of  Gera  that  the  "  Lord  raised  him  up  as  a  de- 
liverer ;  "  and  he  himself,  when  at  the  head  of  his  brave  Ephraimites, 
felt  entitled  to  exclaim,  "  Follow  me,  for  Jehovah  hath  delivered  your 
enemies,  the  Moabites,  into  your  hand!*'  But  Jael  had  no  divine 
warrant  for  her  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  she  proceeded  of  her  own 
free  will  to  commit  a  crime,  which  at  once  dishonoured  her  sex,  in- 
fringed her  personal  faith,  violated  the  sacred  pledge  that  is  given  by 
every  one  who  offers  or  grants  protection  to  the  unfortunate,  and  broke 
one  of  the  strongest  laws  of  Almighty  God.^  The  simple  narrative  of 
the  inspired  author,  indeed,  carries  on  its  face  the  most  unambiguous 

^  Joscphii8*8  JewiBh  Antiquities,  book  y.  c.  6 ;  and  Judges  iv.  15,  16. 

*  In  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Jael,  the  following  remarks  by  Bishop  Gleig  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention  : — **WhcB  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  any  indindual  man,  b^me  incon- 
siirtent  with  each  other,  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  superseded  by 
the  former :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  duty,  either  to  God  or  to  the  Israehtes,  made  it 
necessary  for  Jael  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  Sisera,  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Hazor.  llie  house  of  Heber,  her  husband,  was  equally  at  peace  with  Israel  and  with  Jabin, 
Idng  of  Canaan.  The  Eenites  had  indeed  been  much  more  indebted  to  the  Israelites  than 
to  the  Canaanites.  Jael  might  therefore  have  refused  to  receive  Sisera  under  her  roof, 
because  she  could  not  protect  him  from  his  enemies  should  they  come  in  pursuit  of  him, 
without  violating  an  ooligation  much  stronger  than  any  under  which  she  was  either  to 
him  or  to  his  master ;  but  when  he  came  under  her  roof,  she  was  surely  to  protect  him 
as  far  as  that  superior  obligation  would  permit.  Ho  was  not  her  personal  enemy ;  and 
granting  himselr  and  his  master  to  have  been  such  tyrants  as  our  author  ^Stackhouse^ 
supposes,  neither  Jael  nor  any  other  private  individual  had  a  right  to  nd  the  woria 
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condemnation  of  this  treacherous  female.  "  Sisera  fled  away  on  his  feet 
to  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ;  for  there  was  peace 
between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 
And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord, 
turn  in  to  me ;  fear  not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto  her,  she 
covered  him  with  a  mantle. — And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  man 
whom  thou  seekest.  And  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera 
lay  dead,  and  the  nail  was  in  his  temples.*'  ^ 

[Defence  of  the  conduct  of  Jael, — Modem  commentators  appear  to 
agree  generally  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Bussell ;  but  still  the 
Editor  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  belief  they  have  been  far  too  ready 
to  condemn  an  act  which  received  the  direct  approval  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess, — "  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  tne  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent."  Becent 
events  may  have  cleared  our  moral  vision.  Sisera  was  probably  a 
monster  like  Nena  Sahib.  The  words  placed  by  Deborah  in  the  mouth 
of  his  mother  are  a  sufficient  index  to  nis  character, — "  Have  they  not 
sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two  ?  " 
He  who  had  thus  dishonoured  the  daughters  of  Israel  met  with  a  fit- 
ting death  from  the  hands  of  woman.  No  lesser  provocation  could  have 
iuduced  the  mother  of  a  household,  in  which  ttie  laws  of  hospitality 
were  so  rigidly  observed,  to  have  murdered  a  sleeping  guest  with  as 
little  remorse  as  she  would  have  crushed  a  venomous  reptile. — ^Ed.] 

Son^  of  Deborah  reviewed, — The  reader  will  turn  witn  pleasure  from 
contemplating  the  cruel  treachery  of  one  woman  to  admire  the  fine 
poetical  powers  of  another,  animated  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  patriotism. 
The  song  of  Deborah  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  and  commentary 
among  the  most  accomplished  of  our  scholars ;  and  every  one  has  im- 
proved upon  his  predecessor  in  discovering  in  it  new  beauties,  proofs  of 
deep  learning,  and  imexpectcd  allusions.  Kennicot,  Horsley,  Saurin, 
and  Geddes,  have  favoured  the  world  with  their  respective  versions ; 
all  of  whom,  I  suspect,  have  drawn  from  the  rich  mine  of  Hebrew  ana- 
logies many  more  ideas  than  Deborah  can  be  imagined  to  have  con- 
nected with  the  flowing  strains  of  her  impassioned  commemoration. 

Versions  of  Horsley  and  Geddes. — Bishop  Horsley  divides  the 
poem  into  three  parts ;  the  second  of  which  is  entitled  the  Battle,  the 
third  is  called  the  Victory.  The  first,  on  this  principle,  ought  to  have 
been  denominated  the  Muster ;  becauise  in  it  are  recorded  the  names  of 
the  several  tribes  which  obeyed  the  summons  of  Barak  Ben-Abinoam, 

either  of  the  soyereign  or  of  the  senrant  hy  treachery !  She  might,  without  the  breach 
of  any  duty,  have  recoiTed  Sisera  into  her  tent ;  hut  when  she  had  received  him,  ehe 
could  not,  without  incurring  guilt  of  the  deepest  dye,  murder  him  with  her  own  hands. 
She  could  not,  indeed,  with  innocence,  have  gone  to  the  tent  door,  and  Toluntarily  be- 
trayed him  to  Barak :  but  had  she  remained  quietly  within,  and  Barak  had  come  to  cfe- 
mami  if  he  wu  there,  she  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  the  higher  duty  which  she 
owed  to  Israel,  have  preserved  Sisera  at  the  expense  of  a  lie.  It  is  perfectly  in  vain 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  her  conduct ;  for  uod  can  never  have  autnorized  falsehood 
and  treachery  in  such  a  case  as  hers  with  Sisera  ;  nor  do  the  words  of  Deborah  at  all 
imply  an  approbation  of  Jael's  moral  conduct ;  they  are  merel]^  a  wish  or  prayer  that 
she  might  oe  rendered  happy  in  this  world  for  the  service  which  she  had  rendered  to 
Israel ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  for  the  most  upright  mind,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  avoid  the  forming  of  such  a  wish." — Stackhmte^e  HUtory  of  the  Bible, 
edited  by  Bishop  Gleig,  3  vols.  4to.  ^  Judges  iv.  17,  18,  22. 
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and  hastened  to  the  rocks  of  Tabor  to  meet  the  host  of  Jabin.  In  tlie 
Bishop's  translation,  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  are  expressed  as 

follows : — 

In  the  days  of  Sbamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  deserted^ 
And  they  who  had  travel!^  the  highways, 
Travelled  roads  of  perversity. 

In  a  note  we  are  informed  that  bj  the  "highways"  are  meant  the 
highways  of  God's  commandments  ;  and,  of  course,  the  "  roads  of  per- 
versity "  were  the  paths  of  vice !  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses 
in  the  same  translation  are  worded  thus  : — 

From  Machir  went  down  the  delineators^ 

And  from  Zebuliin  they  that  drew  the  pen  of  the  scribe ; 

And  the  princes  of  Issachar  (went)  with  Deborah, 

And  Issachar  strengthened  Barak, 

Sent  close  at^is  fe^  into  the  valley. 

The  "  delineators,"  it  is  stated,  were  those  who  excelled  in  hierogly- 
phics; and  they  who  "drew  the  pen  of  the  scribe"  were  such  as 
practised  alphabetical  writing.  When,  however,  we  reflect  that  this 
meeting  of  heroes  was  not  for  any  literary  purpose,  but  to  encounter 
in  the  field  of  battle  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Israel  ever 
had  to  contend  with,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
consort  of  Lapidoth  should  have  thought  proper  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  men,  whose  chief  talent  consisted  in  sketching  figures 
of  animals  upon  stone-slabs,  or  in  recording  events  on  sheets  of  parch- 
ment. The  version  of  Greddes,  therefore,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  of  Deborah's  composition,  and  is,  besides,  not  less  faithful  to 
the  original : — 

From  Machir  came  down  chieftains, 

And  from  Zcbulun  sceptre-bearers. 

Numbered  with  Deborah  were  the  chiefs  of  Issachar : 

Issachar  was  Barak's  trusty  guard, 

That  attended  him  into  the  valley. 

For  "  chieftains  "  and  "  sceptre-bearers  "  he  even  proposes  to  substi- 
tute lance-throwers  and  marksmen ;  and  assuredly,  if  this  freedom  of 
translation  can  be  reconciled  with  the  original  text,  we  shall  be  thereby 
supplied  with  a  detachment  of  troops  far  better  fitted  for  the  service  in 
which  Barak  wished  to  employ  them  on  the  acclivities  of  Tabor,  than 
were  either  delineators  or  those  that  merely  drew  the  pen. 

Obscurities  in  the  original  Hebrew. — It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
die  Hebrew,  in  this  passage,  is  so  excessively  obscure  or  corrupted, 
that  any  -one  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  seems  to  have  as  much 
authority  as  any  other ;  for  which  reason  th(5  interpretation  that  comes 
nearest  common  sense  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  upon  our  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  clear,  that  jp^C^  signifies  a  sceptre,  a  rod,  and  also  a 
pen ;  ^  the  latter  instrument  m  those  days  bearing  some  resemblance  to 

'  It  is  worthy  of  renjark,  that  the  word  sceptre  is  by  Parkhnrst  derived  from  cai?, 
through  the  Greek  cKti-n-Tpov.  The  meanings  given  by  tnis  lexicographer  to  the  Hebrew 
term  under  consideration  are  as  follows  : — i.  A  rod  or  longiah  staff.  2.  A  sceptre  or 
ensign  of  authority.  3.  A  tribe  or  branch  of  a  family  or  nation  shooting  from  one 
common  stock.  4.  A  staff,  the  ensign  not  of  regal  but  of  tribual  jurisdiction,  or  of  that 
exercised  by  the  head  of  a  tribe,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Hence  used  for  the  ruler  or  judge  of 
the  tribe  himself  G^n.  xlix.  16 ;  from  which  passage  it  appears  that  each  tribe  of  ifsrael 
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a  small  dagger :  and  it  ia  equally  certain,  that  •^tjn  denotes  number, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  numeration,  or  tj^e  act  of  numbering,  l^eif  who 
handle  the  sceptre  of  number,  therefore,  is  a  phrase  that  might  be  used 
by  a  poetical  writer  a&  descriptive  of  those  heads  of  families  who  com- 
manded under  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  who,  in  Scripture,  are  de- 
nominated captains  of  hundreds  ;  or  it  might  be  applied  to  the  princes 
themselves,  and  be  strictly  synonymous  with  the  DppHD  ®^  ^^®  former 
clause.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  rendering  now  suggested,  the  passage 
in  question  would  run  as  follows :  **  Out  of  Machir  came  down  govern- 
ors ;  and  out  of  Zebuluu  they  that  wield  the  sceptre  of  thousands." 
But  the  w^ord  ^^^  not  only  signifies  a  sceptre ;  it  also  denotes  a  tribe, 
a  branch  of  a  family  or  nation  shooting  from  one  common  stock,  as  the 
rod  or  branch  shoots  from  the  tree.  Examples  of  this  acceptation  occur 
in  Genesis  xlix.  28,  Numbers  xviii.  2,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  places 
referred  to  by  Parkhurst.  Nay,  the  same  term  is  often  used  to  de- 
signate not  only  the  staff  of  tribual  jurisdiction,  as  in  Genesis  xlix. 
10,  but  even  the  ruler  himself,  or  judge  of  the  tribe,  Genesis  xlix.  i6: 
so  that  we  here  find  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  instruments  which 
the  heroes  of  Zebulun  brandished  against  the  troops  of  Sisera,  were  of 
a* more  warlike  description  than  pens  and  graving  tools. 

Versions  of  the  Septuayint  and  Vulgate. — In  the  version  of  the 
Seventy  we  cannot  perceive  the  smallest  glimmering  of  sense.  They 
appear  even  to  have  had  a  different  reading  of  the  Hebrew  from  that 
which  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  or  to  have  changed,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  the  word  D\'5pn2D  ^^^  D^'lpn!D» — ^"  alteration  which 
covers  with  additional  obscurity  the  triumphal  encomiums  of  Deborah. 
'£v  c/iot  Ma^cp  KaTeprjtrav  eiepevvtovrec.  Kat  otto  ZfiflvXaty  i\i:oyTec  iv  pafid^ 
liTjyrjiTeufg  ypa/i/iarccuc-  In  me  Machir  descenderuntperscrutantes.  Et 
de  Zabulon  trahentes  in  virga  narrationis  scriboe}  The  Vulgate  boldly 
removes  the  verbal  difficulty  by  seizing  at  once  the  meaning  of  the^ 
writer :  De  MaJcir  principes  descenderunt ;  et  de  Zabulon  qui  exercitum 
ducerent  ad  bellandum.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be  urgea  against  this 
translation  a  number  of  critical  objections  founded  on  the  more  com<^ 
mon  usages  of  the  language ;  but  as  sense  and  consistency  have  some 
value  even  in  poetry,  there  is,  I  am  confident,  scarcely  an^'  reader  who 
will  not  prefer  the  above  intelligible  exposition  of  Deborali's  song  to 
that  more  recondite  view  of  its  meaning,  which,  instead  of  princes  and 
commanders  of  tt-ibes,  brings  into  the  field  against  the  redoubtable 
Sisera,  hieroglyphic  painters  and  writers,  of  books. 

Strange  explanations  of  other  commentators. — This  ode,  in  short,  has 
been  the  opprobrium  of  commentators ;  and  could  the  prophetess  of 
Mount  Ephraim  have  foreseen  the  injury  which  her  reputation,  as  an 
author,  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  absurdity  of  critics,  nothing  short 
of  a  divine  impulse  and  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced 
her  to  commit  her  composition  to  writing.     Saurin,  for  example,  makea 

had  this  ensign  of  authority  belonging  to  it.  5.  A  pen  or  style  used  to  write  with,  and 
resembling  a  small  rod.  6.  As  a  noun  masculine,  =:''U2C  signifies  spears  or  jaTclins  ; 
i.  e.  staves  headed  with  iron. 

*  Ijcclerc,  after  noticing  the  amended  version  of  the  Scptuagint,  remarks,  btU  what 
was  their  meaning  I  cannot  understand :  "  sed  quo  sensu  non  intelligo."    The  Vatican, 
Alexandrian,  and  Aldine  editions  vary  a  little,  but  agree  in  the  main ;  **  hence  we  may 
see,"  adds  this  commentator,  "  that'  their  reading  was  much  the  same  as  ours,  and. 
that  they  understood  it  no  better." — Clericus  in  loc. 
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her  exclaim,  that  she  herself  is  another  Shamgar,  who  slew  six  hundred 
Philistines  with  an  ox-goad !  "  Ye  idolatrous  princes,  listen  to  a  woman ; 
and  learn  from  the  sublimity  of  her  ideas,  and  from  the  pomp  of  her 
expressions,  what  is  the  majesty  of  that  G-od  who  animates  her  soul. 
I,  even  I,  have  been  raised  up  like  another  Shamgar :  the  Almighty  has 
elevated  roe  above  the  weaknesses  of  my  sex,  and  has  appointed  me  to 
direct  the  movements  of  all  Israel.'*  Bcoutez  une  femme :  et  apprenez 
de  la  sublimits  de  ses  id^es,  et  de  la  pompe  de  ses  expressions,  quelle 
est  la  majesty  du  Dieu  qui  I'anime.  Moi,  moi,  j'ai  ete  suscitee  comme 
un  autre  Schamgar ;  la  Dieu  tout-puissant  m'a  elevee  au  dessus  des 
foiblesses  de  mon  sexe,  et  m'a  commise  pour  presider  sur  la  conduite  de 
tout  Israel. — Diseoura  sur  la  Defaite  de  Jabin  et  de  Siaera.  St.  Jerome, 
again,  is  convinced  that  the  address  in  the  tenth  verse,  to  them  '^  that 
ride  on  white  asses,"  has  a  peculiar  depth  of  signification ;  for  by  the 
white  asses,  he  assures  us  were  meant  the  Doctobs  of  Isbael  !^  Gro- 
tius,  on  his  part,  has  no  doubt  that,  bv  the  stars  mentioned  in  the 
twentieth  verse,  which  are  there  said  to  have  fought  against  Sisera,  the 
prophetess  wished  us  to  understand  the  angels ;  for  angels  are  called 
atars  on  account  of  their  splendour  and  celestial  nature.^  But  every 
one  must  perceive,  at  the  first  glance,  that  Deborah  alluded  not  to  the 
intellectual  ministers  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Her  thoughts  were  di- 
rected solely  to  that  planetarv  influence  which  was  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  the  storm  sent  against  the  Canaanites  in  the  hour  of  con- 
ilict ;  and  which,  when  united  with  the  swellings  of  the  river  Kishon, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  their  formidable  host.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Bishop  Horsley,  who  sees  no  other  difficulty  in  the  question, 
than  that  the  fixed  stars  should  likewise  be  introduced  as  taking  a 
share  in  the  mortal  strife;  particularly  as  he  could  not  perceive  "how 
these  stars  should  exert  any  occasional  influence  upon  our  atmo- 
sphere." "  I  only  mean  to  remark,"  he  adds,  "  that  they  are  not  of 
necessity  excluded  by  the  mention  of  the  orbits  of  those  stars  which 
were  engaged  in  this  battle."^  Such  readers  as  are  desirous  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  learned  men  in  regard  to  the  structure 

*  **  VouB  qui  montcz  sur  des  oncsscs  bigarrccs,  qui  sont  la  Toiture  des  pcrsonncs  dis- 
tiiie:a^8."  Bigarries  means  vhite  and  red.  **  C'est  ainsi  que  Bochart  traduit  Le  mot 
Heoreu.  St.  Jerome  a  eu  une  pcnsee  assez  bizarre  sur  ce  sujct ;  il  entend  par  ccs  anesses 
blanches  les  Doetcurs  d'Isracl.  [Ye  who  ride  on  trkite  and  red  asses,  which  are  the 
equipage  of  distinguished  persons.  It  is  thus  that  Bochart  translates  the  Hebrew  word. 
St.  Jerome  has  thought  whimsically  enough  upon  this  subject— he  understands  by  the 
white  oisea  the  Jewish  Doctors. — Ed.]     Saurin  Defait«  de  Jabin,  p.  332. 

The  words  used  by  Bochart  are  asinw  albo  ritbrogue  distinctus,  [An  ass  marked 
with  white  and  red. — Ed.]     Hieroz.  part  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  12,  p.  182. 

'  Steli€e'manentea  in  ordine  et  cursu  nto  adveratu  Siseram  p^^gnaverunt ;  id  est,  an- 
geli,  veluti  de  loco  superioi*e,  in  eos  pugnaTerunt.  Angeli  stellarum  nomine  appellantur 
ob  naturam  cselestem  et  splendorem.  [The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera; 
that  is,  the  angels,  as  from  a  place  on  high,  fought  against  them.  Angels  are  called 
stars,  because  of  their  splendour  and  celestial  nature. — Ed.] 

»  Critical  Notes  on  the  Song  of  Deborah,  in  volume  fourth  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
Moyle  takes  the  same  view  of  this  interesting  topic.  "  AVliat  do  you  think  of  that  ex- 
pression in  Judges,  of  the  stars  fighting  in  their  courses  against  Sisera }  Do  n't  you 
understand  by  it  a  remarkable  defeat  of  that  general  by  a  visible  hand  from  heaven,  in 
causing  mighty  and  sudden  rains  to  fall ;  which  the  common  opinion  did  ascribe  to  a 
special  influence  of  the  planets,  by  means  of  which  the  river  Kishon  was  swollen  to  that 
degree  as  to  sweep  away  a  great  part  of  Sisera's  army  ?" — Letters  concerning  the  Thun- 
dering Legion.     Moyle  »  Worka^  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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of  Deborah's  song,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  literary  composition, 
"will  have  their  curiosity  gratified  by  consulting  the  works  of  Jerome, 
Philo,  Mercer,  Meibomius,  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  Martinius,  Bohlius, 
Pfeiffer,  Calmet,  Lowth,  and  Jebb :  some  01  whom  imagine  that  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  all  the  properties  of  a  regular  poem,  of  which  tho 
versification  may  be  determined  according  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
models.* 

Relapse  of  the  Hehrews  into  idolatry. — But  instead  of  entering  into 
the  seducing  path  of  philology,  we  must  pursue  the  narrative  of  He- 
brew affairs ;  which,  after  the  event  so  feelingly  celebrated  by  Deborah, 
assumed  an  air  of  great  prosperity.  The  land  had  rest  forty  years. 
Without  reverting  to  the  opinion  of  Usher,  who  fixes  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period  at  the  death  of  Ehud,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  at  the 
end  of  the  peace  procured  to  the  country  by  his  arms,  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark, that  the  interval  of  repose  was  of  more  than  sufficient  duration 
to  plunge  the  Israelites  back  again  into  their  wonted  idolatries.  Every 
favour  bestowed  upon  that  people  was  a  new  source  of  rebellion  and 
disaffection.  They  had  the  unhappy  art  of  poisoning  all  their  successes 
by  abusing  the  prosperity  to  which  these  led ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
visit  them  from  time  to  time  with  renewed  distress,  in  order  to  recall 
them  to  their  duty,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  dependence  on  that 
Special  Providence  which  watched  over  their  interests. 

Nehemiah^s  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  against  Jehovah, 
— Nehemiah  has  well  described  their  character  and  history  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  So  the  children  went  in  and  possessed  the  land,  and 
thou  subduedst  before  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  gavest  them  into  their  hands,  with  their  kings  and  the 
people  of  the  land,  that  they  might  do  with  them  as  they  would.  And 
they  took  strong  cities,  and  a  fat  land,  and  possessed  houses  full  of  all 

'  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  tho  Chronica  of  Eusebius,  writes  thus  on  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  composition  : — Inde  adco  yenit,  ut  sacrre  litene  minus  comptce  ct  dure  sonontes 
videantur ;  quod  discrti  homines  int«rpretatas  eos  de  Hcbraso  nescientcs,  dum  superficiem, 
non  meduUam,  inspiciunt  ant^  quasi  vcstem  orationis  sordidam  perhorrescant,  qukm  pal- 
chrum  intrinsecus  rerum  corpus  inveniant.  Denique  quod  Psalterio  canorius,  quod  in 
morcm  nostri  Flacci,  et  Grseci  Pindari  nunc  Tambo  currit,  nunc  Alcaico  personat,  nunc 
Sapphico  tumet,  nunc  scmipede  ingreditur.  Quid  Deuteronomii  et  Esaicse  cantico  pul- 
chrius  ?  Quid  Salomone  gravius  ?  Quid  pcrfectius  Job }  Qu®  omnia  Hexametrit  et 
Pentametria  versibus,  ut  Josephus  et  Origenes  scribunl,  apud  suos  composita  decummt. 
[Thence  it  comes  that  the  sacred  letters  seem  less  elegant,  and  harshly  sounding ;  be- 
cause eloquent  men,  their  interpreters,  not  understanding  Hebrew,  whilst  they  have 
looked  at  the  surface,  and  not  at  what  lies  beneath,  have  been  disgusted  with  the  mean 
clothing  of  the  oration,  before  they  have  found  the  fair  body  of  things  underlying  it. 
Bat  what  is  more  musical  than  the  Psalter,  which,  now  in  the  style  of  our  Horace,  now 
in  the  Iambic  of  Grecian  Pindar  speeds  along,  now  clothes  itself  with  Alcaic,  now  swells 
into  Sapphic,  now  steps  in  semipcdc  ?  What  is  fairer  than  the  song  of  Deuteronomy 
or  Isaiah  ?  What  more  solid  than  Solomon  ?  What  more  perfect  than  Job  ?  AU 
which,  among  their  own  people,  are  composed  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses, 
as  Josephus  anfl  Origen  write. — Ed.]  Vide  Thesaunun  Temporum^  a  Scaligero  editum, 
anno  1658. 

For  the  other  authors  cited  above,  see  Calmet's  Dissert,  de  Poesi  Hebrteorum  ;  and 
for  the  subjects  on  which  they  liave  written,  consult  Lowth's  PralectioneSy  and  Jebb's 
Sacred  Literature. 

Conradus  Pellicanus,  apud  Patrick,  expresses  his  admiration  of  Deborah  in  these  words : 
— "  Let  some  Homer  or  Virgil  go  now  and  compare  his  poetry,  if  he  be  able,  with  the 
song  of  this  woman.  And  if  there  bo  any  one  that  excels  m  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
hath  more  leisure  than  I,  let  him  celebrate  the  praises  and  learning  of  this  panegyric 
more  copiously." — Commentary  upon  Judges,  chap.  5. 
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goods,  wells  digfi;ed,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards,  and  fruit-trees  in  abund- 
ance :  80  they  did  eat  and  were  filled,  and  became  fat,  and  delighted 
themselves  in  thy  great  goodness.  Nevertheless  they  were  disobedient, 
and  rebelled  against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs,  and  slew 
their  prophets,  which  testified  against  them  to  turn  them  to  thee  ;  and 
they  wrought  great  provocations.  Therefore  thou  deliveredst  them 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  who  vexed  them :  and  in  the  time  of 
their  trouble,  when  they  cried  unto  thee,  thou  heardest  them  from 
heaven ;  and,  according  to  thy  manifold  mercies,  thou  gavest  them 
saviours,  who  saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  But  after 
they  had  rest,  they  did  evil  again  before  thee :  therefore  leftest  thou 
them  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  bo  that  they  had  the  dominion  over 
them."i 

Servitude  under  the  Mtdianites  and  Amalekites^  seven  years. — The 
Bins  which  polluted  the  long  rest  secured  to  the  Hebrews  bv  their  de- 
cisive Wctory  over  Sisera,  were  at  length  punished  by  the  devastation 
of  their  coiuitry  under  the  hands  of  the  Midianites  and  other  eastern 
tribes.  The  people  just  named  were,  it  is  well  known,  almost  exterm- 
inated by  Moses,  when  he  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  avenge  upon 
them  their  crimes  against  the  children  of  Israel,  at  the  time  that  the 
latter  emerged  from  the  wilderness.  In  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  there  is  inserted  a  minute  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  inspired  legislator  to  cut  ofi*  the  remembrance  of  Midiaii 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  the  males,  young  and  old,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  were  put  to  death  ;  as  well  as 
all  the  women  who  could  be  suspected  of  having  had  any  share  in  the 
memorable  seduction  of  Beth-peor.^  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  was  called  to  mind,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years.  If  Amalek,  in  the  days  of  Saul,  was 
doomed  to  pay  the  penalty  to  which  his  ancestor  exposed  himself  by 
unfriendly  treatment  of  tne  Israelites  when  on  their  journey  from 
Egypt,  we  may  conclude  that  those  who  were  descended  from  the 
miserable  remains  of  Midian,  were  not  less  inclined  to  cherish  the  re- 
collections of  the  cruel  atonement  which  their  forefathers  were  com- 
pelled to  make,  when  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  them  in  the 
plains  of  Moab.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  do\ibt  that  when  for 
the  sins  of  Israel  the  hand  of  the  Midianites  prevailed  against  them, 
the  latter  pursued  their  advantage  with  unrelenting  rage.  The  sacred 
writer  states,  that  "  because  of  the  Midianites  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and  strong 
holds.  And  it  was  so,  when  Israel  had  sown,  that  the  Midianites 
came  up,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  East,  even  they 
came  up  against  them ;  and  tliey  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed 
the  increase  of  the  earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ;  and  left  no  susten- 
ance for  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.  Por  they  came  up 
with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for 
multitude ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number :  and 
they  entered  into  the  land .  to  destroy  it.  And  Israel  was  greatly  im- 
poverished because  of  the  Midianites ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lord.*'  * 

1  Nehemiah  ix.  24- -29.  2  Nu.nburs  xxxi.  16—19. 

''  I  Samuel  xv.  2,3.  *  Judges  vi.  2—6. 
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Period  of  the  events  recorded  in  Ruth, — It  appears  to  have  been 
during  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  Hebrews  by  these  barbarous 
invaders,  that  the  occurrences  took  place  which  form  the  affecting  nar- 
rative of  the  Book  of  Buth.  It  was,  at  least,  in  the  days  when  the 
Judges  ruled,  that  the  famine  was  in  the  land,  the  pressure  of  which 
compelled  Elimelech,  the  man  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  to  go  to  sojourn  in 
the  country  of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  In  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  Naomi  found  herself  deprived  of  her  husband  and 
both  her  children ;  after  which  she  heard  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his 
people  in  giving  them  bread,  when  she  immediately  resolved  to  return 
into  her  native  land.  The  simplicity  and  affection  of  Euth,  who  clave 
to  the  diminished  fortunes  of  her  mother-in-law,  rendered  her  worthy 
of  the  high  destiny  which  Divine  Providence  had  in  reserve  for  her : 
and  the  reader  of  her  little  story  enjoys  no  small  satisfaction  when  he 
finds  that,  as  the  wife  of  Boaz,  she  became  the  parent  of  a  long  line  of 
Jewish  kings,  and  thereby,  too,  connected  her  name  with  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.* 

6th  Judgeship :  Oideon,  40  years :  called  hy  an  angel  to  deliver 
Israel, — The  oppression  of  the  Midianites  was  so  intolerable,  that  the 
Hebrews  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  relief;  and  as  the  voice  of  their  sor- 
row was  now  accompanied  with  the  feeling  of  penitence,  the  Divine 
mercy  hastened  to  raise  up  a  deliverer  to  rescue  them  from  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.  The  person  chosen  on  the  present  occasion  for  this 
gracious  purpose  was  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  family  of  Abi- 
ezer ;  who,  when  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  was 
threshing  corn  by  the  wine-press,  in  a  cellar  unaer  ground,  to  conceal 
it  from  the  Midianites.^  The  Scripture  relates  that,  before  the  angel 
was  commissioned  to  this  champion  of  Israel,  a  prophet  was  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  upbraid  the  people  with  their  stubbornness  and  repeated 
idolatries^;  but  without  the  power  of  granting  or  even  of  promising  to 
them  any  deliverance.  He  reminded  them  of  the  great  things  that  nad 
been  done  for  them  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  irom  which 
their  wickedness  had  prevented  them  from  deriving  any  permanent 
advantage  ;  and  also  of  commandments  enjoined  upon  their  observance 
by  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  which  they  had  almost  constantly  dis- 
obeyed, and  thereby  involved  their  affairs  in  irretrievable  ruin.'  But 
the  Divine  messenger  who  sat  under  the  oak  at  Ophrah  was  charged 
with  a  more  gracious  duty.  He  was  sent  to  comfort  and  not  to  re- 
buke. Having  assumed  the  form  of  a  human  being,  he  addressed 
Gideon  and  said,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour ;" 
while  the  other,  judging  of  him  by  his  appearance,  replied,  "  O  sir,  if 
the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  "  The  angel 
answered  this  doubtful  expostulation  by  giving  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  command  and  an  authority  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Midianites.  Gideon  at  first  attempted  an  excuse  for  himself, 
on  the  ground  that  his  family  did  not  possess  in  their  tribe  such  a 
degree  of  influence  as  would  justify  or  support  an  undertaking  so  ex- 

*  Ruth  i.  I,  6,  iv.  22.     "Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obcd  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat 
David." 

^  2  xhe  wine-presses  in  Judea  were  dug  in  the  ground ;  and  probably,  like  those  of 
Persia,  were  lined  with  stone  to  make  them  at  once  cool  and  secure. 

■  Judges  vi.  7 — 10. 
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tremely  hazardous ;  but,  when  further  urged,  he  intimated  that  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  encounter  either  the  toil  or  the  danger,  provided  he 
were  assured  that  the  individual  who  seemed  to  take  so  great  an  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  well-accredited  agent.  He 
asked  the  stranger  to  remain  until  he  should  prepare  some  food,  of 
which,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  ancient  hospitality,  he  wished  him  to 
partake,  before  he  should  resume  his  journey.  When  the  simple  enter- 
tainment was  presented,  the  angel  disclosed  the  high  nature  of  his 
authority  by  converting  the  meat  into  an  apparent  sacrifice :  he  touched 
the  bread  and  the  flesh  with  the  rod  which  was  in  his  hand,  when  they 
were  immediately  consumed  by  means  of  supernatural  fire.* 

Builds  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  throws  doum  the  altar  to  Baal. — 
He  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  commission  which  he  had  i*eceived 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  divine  person ;  but  the  uncertainty  which 
was  thereby  removed  from  his  mind  was  succeeded  by  a  painful  con- 
viction that,  because  he  had  seen  a  supernatural  being,  he  could  not 
live.  Alas !  O  Lord  God,  he  exclaimed,  for  because  1  have  seen  an 
angel  face  to  face — but  before  he  had  time  to  give  full  utterance  to  his 
apprehensions,  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  **  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die." 
G-ideon,  in  the  first  feeling  of  gratitude,  raised  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  Shalom,  the  "  God  of  peace ;" 

^  Judges  Ti.  19 — 21.  Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  to  call  this  meat-offering, 
which  was  made  to  the  angel,  by  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  or  not :  but  assuredly,  if  the 
character  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined  by  the  motives  and  intention  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, the  flesh  and  broth  of  Gideon,  though  consumed  by  supernatural  fire,  had  nothing 
in  them  that  were  properly  of  an  expiatory  or  eucharistical  nature.  Bishop  Patrick  is 
positive  that  no  sacrifice  was  intended. 

But  a  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  respect  to  the  bullock  which  he  offered  on 
the  altar  which  Jehovah  commanded  him  to  erect.  **  The  Lord  said  unto  him,  Take  thy 
father's  young  bullock,  even  the  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old ;  and  throw  down  the 
altar  of  baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  is  by  it ;  and  build  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  upon  the  top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place,  and  take 
the  second  bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  wood  of  the  grove  which  thou 
shalt  cut  down."  •  In  reference  to  this  occurrence  Saurin  writes  as  follows  :  **  II  ^toit 
defendu  exprcsscment  des  faire  des  sacrifices  sur  d'autres  auteLs  que  sur  cclui  qui  6toit 
dans  Ic  Tabernacle.  Mais  Dien  qui  ^toit  I'auteur  de  cette  loi  avoit  dispense  Gideon  de 
la  pratiquer.  Une  mcme  solution  dcsculpe  de  sept  autres  irrc^ularit^s  que  les  Rabbins 
out  trouvces  dans  son  sacrifice :  comme  d' avoir  offert  des  victimes  durant  la  nuit : 
comme  d' avoir  allume  du  feu  d'un  bo  is  pris  dans  un  bocage  :  comme  d'avoir  pris  des 
taurcaux,  (ju'on  engraissoit  depuis  sept  ann^es,  pour  etro  immolcs  a  Bahal :  cette  der- 
ni^re  particularitc  a  6te  imagin^e  par  les  Docteurs  Juifs,  et  n'ost  pas  mieux  prouveo 
que  ce  que  dit  Theodoret,  que  ccs  taureaux  etoient  entrct«nus  depuis  que  I'opprcssion 
avoit  commence,  c'est  a  dire  depuis  sept  ann^,  qn*ils  devoicnt  f'dtre  pendant  tout  le 
temps  quo  elle  dureroit,  et  etre  sacrifi^s  ensuite  par  les  Israelites  k  I'honneur  du  Dieu 
do  leur  deliverance."  [It  was  expressly  forbidacn  to  make  sacrifices  upon  other  altars 
than  those  which  were  in  the  Tabernacle.  But  God,  who  was  the  author  of  this  law,  ab- 
solved Gideon  from  the  practice  of  it.  A  like  solution  disposes  of  seven  other  irregular- 
ities which  the  rabbis  have  found  in  his  sacrifice ;  as  baring  offered  the  rictims  dur- 
ing the  night ;  baring  lighted  the  fire  with  wood  taken  from  a  thicket ;  baring  taken 
buds  which  had  been  in  j>asturc  seven  years  in  order  to  be  offered  to  Baal.  This  last 
particular  has  been  imagined  by  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is  no  better  proved  than  what 
Theodoret  says,  riz.  that  these  bulls  had  been  kept  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
oppression,  that  is  to  say,  for  seven  years ;  that  they  might  remain  during  all  the  time 
that  it  lasted,  and  afterwards  be  offered  by  the  Israelites  in  honour  of  the  god  of  their 
deliverance. — Ed.] — Gideon  destroys  the  altar  of  Baal.     Discourse  xii. 

♦  Judges  ri.  25,  26. 
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and  forthwith  prepared  himself  for  accomplishiDg  the  important  and 
very  arduous  task  to  which  the  voice  of  Heaven  had  called  him.  His 
first  achievement  was  the  destruction  of  an  altar  of  Baal,  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  his  father's  establishment.  On  the  approach  of 
night,  he  took  ten  of  the  servants  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  idolatrous  pile  •,  in  place  of  which  he  built  an 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  a  burnt  sacrifice.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  people  of  Ophrah  perceived  what  had  been  done,  they  gave  way  to 
the  most  furious  passion ;  and  learning  that  the  sacrilegious  act  had 
been  performed  by  Gideon,  they  demanded  that  his  fife  should  be 
made  the  forfeit  of  his  crime.  Joash,  interested  for  the  safety  of  his 
son,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own  attachment  to  the  forbidden 
worship,  had  recourse  to  an  argument  for  appeasing  the  multitude, 
which  seems  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  nave  turned  their  stupid 
minds  to  reflection.  "  If  Baal  be  a  god,"  said  he,  "  let  him  plead  for 
himself; "  let  him  avenge  his  own  cause ;  and  do  not  you  disnonour  a 
celestial  power  by  interposing  your  rage  and  clamour  to  defend  him 
against  a  mere  man.  From  this  occurrence  Gideon  obtained  the 
name  of  Jerubhaal,  which  means  the  opposer  of  that  falsp  god,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  Let  Baal  defend  himself.^ 

liaises  an  army  q/*  3  0,000  men. — Being  thus  exposed  to  the  marked 
enmity  of  the  idolaters,  Gideon  found  that  he  must  now  openly  avow 
the  great  interests  which  he  had  secretly  engaged  to  support.  His 
zeal  was  further  inflamed  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ; 
who,  having  collected  their  forces,  passed  over  into  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  a  district  of  the  country  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan,  which  be- 
longed to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Upon  hearing  of  this  renewed 
invasion,  the  son  of  Joash  began  his  military  career  by  inviting  his 
own  kindred  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the  barbarian  herdsmen.  He 
blew  a  trumpet,  saith  the  Scripture,  and  Abiezer  was  gathered  after 
him.     He  next  sent  messengers  to  the  several  adjacent  tribes ;  exhort- 

*  Ce  furent  ces  paroles  que  Joas  pronon^a  alors  Q^e  Bahal  defenSe  luimime  sa  que- 
relle  qni  hie  foumirent  Toccasion  de  donner  au  Gedcon  un  nom  pris  de  la  circonstaDce, 
dans  mquclle  il  lui  avoit  6t6  impost ;  ce  nom  est  celui  de  ^ya"^'^,  Jerubhahal^  qui  Tout 
dire  que  Bahal  »e  defende.  II  est  Trai  que  nous  trouTons  dans  Ic  second  liyre  de  Samuel 

3UC  Gedeon  est  appell^  non*^'^  Jerebbesheth,  au  lieu  de  Jerubbaal ;  mais  c'est  que  lea 
uifs  marciuoient  souvent  en  faisant  quelque  chanfement  au  nom  des  Idoles,  le  m^pria 
qu'ils  avoient  pour  elles.  C'est  ce  qui  les  porta  a  dire  beaheth,  qui  signifie  confusion, 
au  lieu  de  Bahal,  qui  signifie  Seigneur^  et  qui  ^toit  le  nom  des  Dieux  males  parmi  pleu- 
sieurs  peuples,  comma  Astaroth  6toit  celui  des  Dieux  femelles.  C'est  aussi  la  raison  pour 
laquelle  un  fils  de  Saul,  qui  est  appelU  ^9avH,  Eschb<tal,  dans  le  premier  livre  des  Cnro- 
niques,  est  nomm^  aussi  uoa  v^  Ish-boaheth,  dans  le  second  livrc  de  Samuel.  De 
memc,  un  fils  de  Jonathan  qui  est  nomm^  ^9a  n'^'^u,  Merxb-baal,  dans  le  premier  livre  des 
Chroniques,  porte  communtoent  cclui  de  Mcphibosheth.  \\i  was  those  words  which 
Joash  tncn  pronounced,  **  I^et  Baal  defend  his  own  cause/'  which  furnished  occasion  to 
give  to  Gideon  a  name  taken  from  the  circumstance  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  This 
name  is  that  of  Jerubbaal,  which  si^iifies,  *'  Let  Baal  plead."  It  is  true  that  we  find  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  that  Gideon  is  called  Jcrcbbesheth,  instead  of  Jerubbaal, 
but  the  Jews  often  display  the  contempt  thej  have  for  idols,  by  making  some  change 
in  their  name.  This  led  them  to  say  beshethy  which  signifies  conjusiotij  in  place  of  Ba€Uf 
which  signifies  Lord,  and  which  was  the  name  of  the  male  gods  among  many  nations, 
as  Ashtaroth  was  that  of  the  female  deities.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  son  of  Saul 
is  called  Eshbaal  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  also  named  Ishbosheth  in  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Samuel.  In  the  same  manner,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  who  is  called  Mcrihbaal 
in  the  First  Book  of  Chroniclos,  bears  commonly  the  name  of  Mcphibosheth. — £d.] 
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ing  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  property  and  lives,  which 
had  so  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  furious  of  their  enemies. 
Manasseh,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali,  obeyed  his  call ;  and  forth- 
with assembled  round  his  banner,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men.' 

Divine  nature  of  his  mission  proved  hy  the  miraculous  wool. — But 
Gideon,  while  he  encouraged  others,  was  himself  not  altogether  free 
from  secret  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  his  perilous  undertaking. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  to  obtain  for  those  who  followed  him  an  unam- 
biguous token  of  the  Divine  concurrence,  that  he  ventured  to  solicit 
the  further  assurance  of  such  a  miracle  as  he  should  ask  to  be  performed. 
That  dew  should  fall  on  a  fleece  of  wool,  while  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  laid  continued  dry,  is  a  phenomenon  which  strictly  accords  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  has  been  fully  established  by  modern  expe- 
riment ;  but  that  the  same  fleece  should  be  dry,  while  the  earth  around 
was  moistened  by  a  deposition  from  the  atmosphere,  is  a  fact  which 
certainly  implies  a  suspension  of  those  affinities  which  determine  the 
relations  of  all  physical  bodies.  In  the  former  case  there  was  no  mira- 
cle, for  the  distinction  alluded  to  may  be  observed  every  night  that 
dew  falls  on  the  earth ;  but  in  the  latter  alternative,  the  interposition 
of  Heaven  was  most  manifest,  for,  wool  having  a  much  stronger  attrac- 
tion for  moisture  than  common  dust  or  clay  has,  it  was  not  natural  that 
the  fleece  should  be  dry  when  there  was  dew  on  all  the  ground.^ 

Prepares  to  attack  the  Midianites  with  300  warriors  only, — Having 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Jehovah  was  on  his  side,  and  that  the  vic- 
tory, with  which  his  arms  were  about  to  be  crowned,  was  to  proceed 
from  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  he  readily  adopted  a  suggestion  commu- 
nicated to  him  from  above,  for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  his  sol- 

*  Judecs  vi.  33 — 35. 

'  In  the  able  **  Essay  on  Dew,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Wells,  there  are  mentioned  a  great 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  formation  of  that  liquid  on  wool  and  other  fila- 
mentous substances.  "  In  my  first  attemjits  to  compare  the  quantities  of  dew  formed 
during  difl*erent  times  or  in  diiferent  situations,  I  attended  only  to  the  appearance  which 
it  made  on  bodies  having  smooth  surfaces.  But  quickly  seeing  this  method  to  be  very 
imperfect,  I  next  employed  wool  to  collect  dew  from  the  atmosphere,  and  found  it  well 
adapted  for  my  purpose,  as  it  readily  admits  among  its  fibres  the  moisture  which  forms 
on  its  outer  parts,  and  retains  what  it  receives  so  firmly,  that  I  never  but  once  had 
occasion  to  suspect  that  it  sufiered  any  portion  of  what  it  had  thus  acquired  to  pass  en- 
tirely through  it. 

"  In  the  observations  hitherto  given  by  me  on  the  cold  connected  with  dew,  the  tem- 
perature of  grass  has  been  chiefly  considered,  partly  because  my  first  experiments  had 
Dcen  made  upon  it,  and  partly  from  a  wish  which  arose  afterwards,  to  compare  my  own 
experiments  with  those  of  Mr.  Six,  which  had  been  confined  to  that  substance.  I  found 
it,  however,  very  useful  to  furnish  the  means  of  comparing  the  degrees  of  cold  produced 
at  nif^ht  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  different  times  ana  places ;  as  its  state  on  differ- 
ent nights,  on  the  same  parts  of  the  plat  I  commonly  made  use  of,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  plat  on  the  same  nights,  was  often  very  unequal,  in  point  of  height,  thickness, 
and  fineness,  all  of  which  circumstances  infiuenced  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  it.  I 
observed,  in  consequence,  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  results  of  expe- 
riments made  with  various  other  bodies,  whose  condition  when  first  exposed  to  the  air 
was  always  the  same.  Of  these  the  most  productive  of  cold  were  the  filamentous  and 
downy ;  as  wool  of  moderate  fineness,  Very  fine  raw  silk,  very  fine  unspun  cotton,  fine 
flax,  and  swandown,  nil  of  which  were  not  only  more  steadily  cold,  upon  clear  and  calm 
nights,  than  grass,  but  also  gave  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  was  almost  at  any 
time  observed  upon  it  even  in  its  best  state." — Es$ay  on  Dew,  and  Several  Appearances 
connected  with  it,  by  William  Charles  Wellt,  M,D, 
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diere  the  same  salutary  convictioD.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The 
people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midionites 
into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying.  Mine 
own  hand  hath  saved  us."  *  To  reduce  his  numbers,  the  son  of  Joash 
was  instructed  to  give  permission  to  all  who  were  fearful  or  faint- 
hearted to  leave  his  ranks ;  a  liberty  which  was  embraced  by  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  thousand  of  his  lollowers.  But  ten  thousand  bravo 
men  still  presented  a  formidable  band ;  equal  in  numerical  strength  to 
the  troops  of  Barak  who  defeated  the  immense  host  of  Sisera ;  and  pro- 
bably, when  under  the  direction  of  a  resolute  leader  such  as  Gideon, 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  tumultuous  hordes  of  Midian  and  Amalek.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  so  small  a 
body  that  the  dullest  eye  might  perceive,  and  the  hardest  heart  might 
feel,  that  the  yoke  was  taken  off  the  necks  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.  The  warriors  selected  to  fight  the  battle  were,  accordingly, 
limited  to  three  hundred.^ 

Rabbinical  conjectures, — I  have  no  intention  to  repeat  the  absurd 
conjectures  of  the  Eabbinical  writers  relative  to  the  expedient  which 
was  finally  adopted  by  Gideon,  for  discovering  those  amongst  his  men 
whom  Jehovah  should  be  pleased  to  employ  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Midianites.  Some  have  regarded  the  manner  of  drinking,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  three  hundred  combatants,  as  a  proof  of  their  courage 
and  impatience  to  engage  the  enemy ;  while  others  have  drawn  from 
their  hurried  mode  of  quenching  their  thirst,  a  conclusion  directly  the 
reverse.^  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  re- 
solved to  make  his  strength  perfect  in  the  weakness  of  man,  selected 
from  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  the  greatest  cowards 
that  were  to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  But  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  manners  is  much  too  limited  to  furnish  us 
with  the  moral  or  physical  references  upon  which  the  test  of  Gideon 
was  established ;  while  it  is  extremely  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
mysterious  import  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Eabbins,  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  arbitrary  sign,  by  which  the  smaller  number  might  be 
separated  from  the  greater. 

Night  attack  with  lamps  and  pitchers,  and  utter  defeat  of  the  Midian* 
tte*.— Although  the  son  of  Joash  relied  on  Divine  aid,  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  more  ordinary  means  of  success  which  arise  from  human  skill 
and  experience.  His  resolution  to  attack  the  Midianites  during  the 
night  was  not  more  wisely  planned  than  it  was  vigorously  executed ; 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  intention  of 
surprising  the  enemy  in  the  dark,  surrounded  by  their  families  and 
flocks,  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  previous  measure  of  re- 
ducing his  immediate  followers  to  the  convenient  number,  whom  he 
armed  with  trumpets,  lamps,  and  pitchers.^  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  actually  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  Midian- 
ites were  thrown  into  confusion  and  had  commenced  their  retreat,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  men  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Manasseh,  to  pursue 
them  and  complete  the  victory.*  Others  were  despatched  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fugitives ; 
and  hence  we  may  see  that,  although  the  nocturnal  stratagem  was  ef- 

1  Judges  vii.  2.  »  Judges  vii.  8.  ^  Judjg^es  vii.  5,  6. 

*  Judges  vii.  16 — 18.  *  Jud^jcs  tIi.  23. 
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fected  by  three  hundred  chosen  men  under  the  personal  command  of 
Gideon,  the  army  of  the  combined  tribes  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
altogether  idle.  The  ardour  of  Gideon  was  well  sustained  by  the  sons 
o^Ephraim  ;  who,  taking  possession  of  the  fords,  intercepted  the  routed 
Midianites  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Here  two  of  the  princes, 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  immediately 
struck  off  their  heads,  and  sent  them  to  the  victorious  general  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Jordan.^  But  to  this  commander  the  victory  still  ap- 
peared incomplete  as  long  as  any  of  the  chiefs  of  Midian  survived. 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  in 
carrying  with  them  towards  their  own  country  a  considerable  body 
of  their  men.  Gideon  followed  in  their  footsteps  at  the  head  of  his 
chosen  band;  giving  instructions,  we  may  presume,  to  hasten  the 
advance  of  his  main  army,  now  encouraged  by  their  recent  success, 
against  the  broken  and  scattered  forces  of  their  cruel  oppressors.  A 
battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  Zebah  and  his 
colleague,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand  Ammonites,  expiated  by  their 
deaths  the  wrongs  which  their  countrymen  had  infiicted  upon  Israel, 
during  a  domination  of  seven  long  years. 

Severities  of  Oideon  after  the  battle. — But  the  splendid  success  of 
Gideon  was  not  a  little  darkened  by  the  severities  which,  according  to 
the  manners  of  his  age,  he  thought  it  not  unbecoming  his  high  rank  to 
inflict,  as  well  upon  the  chief  men  of  the  enemy's  camp,  as  upon  certain 
cities  which  were  not  sufficiently  forward  to  aid  him  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  confederate  kings.  The  punishment  with  which  he  visited  the 
churlishness  of  the  princes  of  Succoth  is  not  well  understood.  He 
threatened  to  tear  their  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and 
with  briers;  and  it  is  added,  that  when  he  returned  from  Karkor, 
where  he  defeated  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  "  he  took  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught 
the  men  of  Succoth."  *  Some  have  imagined  that  this  chastisement 
was  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  mode  of  treating  prisoners  which  is 
described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel ;  where 
it  is  said  of  David,  that  "  he  brought  out  the  people  that  were  in  Bab- 
bah,  and  put  them  under  saws  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under 
axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln."  *  Gideon 
also  threw  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city, 
for  having,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth,  refused  him  supplies  of  food 
and  other  refreshments,  when  he  crossed  the  Jordan  after  his  victory 
in  the  valley  of  Moreh. 

Makes  an  ephod  from  the  spoil. — The  gratitude  of  the  Israelites  on 
this  occasion  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  sugc;est  to  their  infatuated 
minds  the  commission  of  a  great  crime.  Forgetting  that  Jehovah  was 
their  king,  and  that  as  his  chosen  people  they  were  under  his  especial 
guidance  and  protection,  they  proposed  to  make  Gideon  the  sovereign 
of  all  their  tribes,  and  even  to  establish  the  royal  authority  in  his  house 
for  all  generations.  The  victorious  Abiezrite  declined  this  impious 
honour ;  assuring  them  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  would  usurp  the 
government  which  the  Lord  had  reserved  unto  himself.  The  only  re- 
turn which  he  consented  to  receive  for  his  important  services,  were  the 

*  JadgcH  vii.  25.  2  Judges  viii.  7,  16. 

'  a  Samuel  xii.  31.    See  aUo  i  Chronicles  xx.  3. 
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collars  and  earrings  which  they  found  on  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
Midianites ;  and  of  these  he  made  an  ephod,  which  he  placed  in  his 
own  city,  even  in  Ophrah.' 

Sign^cation  of  the  term  ephod. — There  is  among  commentators  the 
usual  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  form  and  intention  of  this 
ephod.  Spencer  maintains  that  the  sacred  historian  did  not  only  mean 
to  inform  nis  readers  that  Gideon  devoted  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  the 
decoration  of  a  sacerdotal  robe,  but,  moreover,  that  he  set  up  in  the 
city  of  his  father  a  complete  establishment  of  images  and  priests  for 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  According  to  this  view,  the  gold  which  the 
son  of  Joash  collected  among  his  soldiers  was  used  not  merely  for 
decking  the  linen  garments  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
making  the  teraphim,  which  occupied  a  place  in  the  construction  of  the 
ephod,  and  also  the  cherubim  which  encompassed  the  altar  in  the  house 
of  God  at  Ophrah.  Leclerc,  who  opposes  the  notion  of  Spencer  in  re- 
gard to  the  teraphim,  admits,  nevertheless,  that  the  phrase  to  make  an 
ephod,  as  used  by  the  inspired  historians,  generally  denotes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entire  sacerdotal  establishment.  As  the  ephod  must  have 
had  the  accompaniment  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which,  accorcLin^  to 
all  theories  on  the  subject,  were  composed  of  very  expensive  materials, 
the  name  of  that  piece  of  dress  might  thus  come  to  represent  the  whole 
furniture  of  a  chapel ;  and  were  we  to  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Bitual  Laws  of  the  Hebrews,  in  believing  that  the  little 
images  called  teraphim  were  inserted  amidst  the  folds  of  the  linen 
breastplate,  we  should  see  a  still  stronger  reason  why  so  important  a 
part  of  the  consecrated  apparatus  should  be  made  to  stand  for  the 
whole.* 

Nature  of  OideorCs  idolatry. — I  have  mentioned,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  think  themselves  chargeable 
with  idolatry  when  they  worshipped  Jehovah  through  the  medium  of 
images.  Neither  Micah  nor  Gideon  had  any  intention  of  forsaking  the 
Lord  or  of  returning  to  the  adoration  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  an  offering  of  their  wealth  to  the  Almighty  in  a 
feeling  of  pure  gratitude ;  endeavouring  even  to  rival,  in  their  domestic 
temples,  the  splendour  of  Shiloh  and  the  magnificence  of  the  tabernacle. 
That  the  son  of  the  Abiezrite  did  not  abandon  the  true  faith,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  narrative  in  which  his  history  is  concluded.  We  are  there 
informed,  "  that  the  country  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in  the  days  of 
Gideon ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  Gideon  was  dead  that  the  children  of 
Israel  turned  again  and  went  a  whoring  after  Baalim,  and  made  Baal- 

'  JndgesTiii.  24,  27. 

2  Ephod  fuisse  pallium  aacerdotale,  cui  adnexum  erat  pectorale  gemmis  distinctam. 
Hinc  mctam  ut  facere  Ephod  perinde  sit  ac  instituere  sacerdotium,  quod  videre  est 
etiam  infcrius,  cap.  xviii.  4,  ubi  de  Micha.  Igitur  hie  scriptor  sacer  hoc  indicare  vult, 
Gcdeonem,  in  urbe  Ophrah,  instituisse  sacerdotium  a  Levitico  distinctum ;  nam  familia 
Aharonis  a  Mods  aevo  Epodum  seupallium  sacrum  serraverat,  et  sacra  ad  Tabemaculum 
ConventiU  facere  sola  debebat.  ['uie  Ephod  was  a  sacerdotal  cloak,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed the  breastplate  studded  with  ^ms.  Hence  it  happens  that  io  make  an  Ej^hod 
may  further  mean  to  institute  a  priesthood,  as  is  also  to  be  seen  in  chapter  xviii.  4, 
in  the  case  of  Micah.  Therefore  the  sacred  writer  wished  to  indicate  here,  that  Gideon 
instituted  a  priesthood  in  the  city  of  Ophrah,  distinct  from  the  Levitical ;  for  the  family 
of  Aaron,  from  the  time  of  Moses,  had  kept  the  Ephod  or  sacred  cloak,  and  it  was  to  be 
made  sacred  only  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congpregation. — Ed.]  Joh.  Cler.  Comment, 
in  Judicum,  cap.  viii. 
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berith  their  god."  The  Scripture,  indeed,  conveys  no  direct  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  in  the  matter  of  the  ephod ;  but  simply  intimates 
that,  at  a  future  period,  the  thing  became  a  snare  unto  the  house  of 
Gideon.^  Another  opportunity  will  occur  for  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion which  respects  the  identity  of  this  great  commanoer  with  the  Je- 
rombalus,  who,  in  Sanchoniatho,  is  called  the  "  priest  of  God,"  and 
from  whom  the  writer  just  named  is  supposed  to  have  received  much 
important  information.^  Meantime  we  proceed  to  follow  the  train  of 
events  which  characterized  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  rest  procured  for  his  people  by  the 
hand  of  the  valiant  descendant  of  Abiezer.' 

Ambitious  attempt  of  Abimelech  to  become  king  after  the  death  of 
Gideon. — The  offer  of  sovereignty  which  was  rejected  by  Gideon  him- 
self, appears  to  have  excited  the  ambition  of  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons,  whose  name  was  Abimelech.  This  aspiring  youth  was  jealous  of 
his  brothers,  whose  purer  lineage  entitled  them  more  directly  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  father's  influence ;  and  having  determined  to  raise 
himself  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  his  family,  he  began  his  wicked  career 
by  putting  them  all  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest.  His 
mother  being  a  native  of  Shechem,  he  found  in  that  city  a  number  of 
partisans ;  who,  as  regardless  as  himself  of  humanity  and  justice,  issued 
forth  to  support  his  cause  by  murder  and  robbery.^  I  must  rest  satis- 
fied with  referring  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  apologue,  which  Jotham, 
the  son  of  Gideon,  addressed  to  the  men  of  Shechem  upon  finding  that 
they  had  conferred  upon  Abimelech  the  title  of  king.  It  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  authors  as  the  oldest  composition  of  this  nature  that 
has  reached  our  times ;  and  assuredly,  whatever  ground  there  may  be 

*  Judges  viii.  27,  28,  31.  '  Euseb.  Pnepar.  Evan.  lib.  i,  cap.  10. 

'  The  following  mystical  interpretations  of  this  passage  of  Scriptarc,  as  amusing  as 
they  are  instructive,  will  enable  tne  reader  to  form  some  notion  of  the  manner  of  ex- 
pounding holy  writ  which  was  at  one  time  highly  patronized  by  the  most  learned  di- 
vines. The  action  of  Gideon,  when  threshing  the  com,  shadowed  forth  the  good  man 
who  distinguishes  vice  from  virtue,  who  avoids  the  one  and  practises  the  other.  The 
press  where  Gideon  performed  this  operation,  according  to  St.  Augustin,  is  a  type  of  the 
tribulations  which  afflict  the  church ;  the  com  being  an  emblem  of  the  faithful  whom 
Jesus  Christ  separates  with  his  rod  or  cross  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  same 
writer  adds,  that  the  angel  represented  our  Lord,  and  the  tree  under  which  the  former 
sat  at  Ophrah  represented  the  cross.  The  stone  on  which  Gideon  placed  the  things 
which  he  had  prepared  was  likewise  a  type  of  the  Redeemer,  for  it  is  written  by  the 
apostle  that  thai  rock  was  Christ.  Thenre  which  proceeded  from  the  mystic  rock  was 
inefire  ofctiarity ;  for  it  is  said  in  St.  Luke,  "  I  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  earth,  and 
what  will  I  if  it  be  already  kindled?**  St.  Gregory  remarks  that  the  name  Gideon 
rignfies  he  who  is  in  the  belly ^  and  was,  of  course,  a  type  of  the  incarnation.  The  fleece 
of  Gideon,  according  to  Cornelius  &  Lapide,  was  an  emolcm  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  re- 
ceived all  Jesus  Christ  into  her  bosom  as  the  fleece  received  all  the  dew.  The  three 
hundred  men  denoted  the  cross ;  for  the  letter  t?iau  in  Hebrew  signifies  three^  and  it  is 
like  a  cross  in  its  form.  These  men  therefore  gained  the  victory,  because  it  is  said. 
Matt.  xvi.  24,  **  If  any  one  will  come  after  me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me."  The  trumpets  of  Gideon  were  the  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  the  lamps  pointed  out 
the  fjlory  of  their  miracles ;  and  the  pitchers  the  frailty  of  their  bodies.  Is  ay,  the  wives 
of  Gideon,  his  seventy  sons,  his  concubine,  and  his  natural  son,  were  all  types  of  Christ. 
The  wives  typified  the  multitude  of  the  nations  which  arc  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah  ; 
the  sons  denoted  the  people*,  of  whom  there  are  seventy  tongues ;  the  concubine  was  an 
emblem  of  the  synagogue ;  and  the  natural  son  was  the  image  of  antichrist.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Petrus  Damianus. — Sec  Saurin,  Discourse  xiii. 

*  Judges  ix.  I — ^4. 
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for  Buch  an  opiuion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  excellence  as  a  piece 
of  writing,  as  well  as  of  its  suitableness  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
employed.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  soon  found  other  reasons 
to  repent  of  their  choice,  and  were  the  first  to  join  in  a  conspiracnr 
against  Abimelech.  Placing  themselves  under  the  command  of  Gaal, 
the  son  of  Ebed,  the  Shechemites  shut  their  gates,  and  denied  all  alle- 
giance to  the  king  whom  they  had  so  recently  exalted  to  the  throne. 
They  even  dared  the  horrors  of  a  siege ;  but  not  being  able  to  with- 
stand the  impetuosity  of  Abimelech,  they  fell  into  his  nands,  and  suf- 
fered the  penaltjT  of  treason.  ''  He  took  the  city  and  slew  the  people 
that  were  therein,  and  beat  down  the  city  and  sowed  it  with  salt." 
The  house  of  Baal  afforded  the  last  retreat  to  the  vanquished  insur- 
gents. Abimelech  was  on  the  point  of  storming  that  stronghold,  when 
a  woman  from  the  wall  threw  down  upon  his  head  a  piece  of  millstone, 
which  wounded  him  mortally.  '^  Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young 
;nan  his  armour-bearer,  and  said,  Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me,  that 
men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman  slew  him.  And  the  young  man  thrust 
him  through,  and  he  died."  ^ 

6/A  Judgeship :  Tola,  23  years, — The  son  of  GKdeon  has  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  Judges  ;  those  patriotic  cha- 
racters who,  holding  their  private  interests  subordinate  to  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  devoted  tneir  wealth  and  talents  to  the  public  good. 
The  succession  in  this  high  office  was  continued  by  Tola,  the  son  of 
Puah,  an  eminent  individual  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  We  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  in  which  he  assumed  the 
government ;  and  sacred  history  relates  nothing  more  of  him  than  that 
his  residence  was  at  Shamir,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  that  he  ruled  the 
children  of  Israel  twenty-three  years.* 

Tth  Judgeship :  Jair,  22  gears, — Jair  the  Gileadite  was  next  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  He 
was  the  first  judge  chosen  from  a  tribe  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  extent  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  government  of 
his  people,  his  brief  history  reflects  no  distinguished  honour  on  the 

Elace  of  his  birth.  His  own  family  appears  to  have  engrossed  more  of 
is  cares  than  he  bestowed  on  the  concerns  of  the  public ;  for  he  had 
thirty  sons,  who,  in  token  of  their  authority,  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts, 
and  had  thirty  cities  which  bore  their  name  during  several  genera- 
tions.* 

Servitude  under  the  Ammonites^  18  gears, — Jair's  death,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  immediately  afber  his  demise  *'  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  serveld  Baalim  and  Ash- 
taroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  jzods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of 
Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord  and  served  him  not."  To  punish  his 
people  for  this  gross  defection,  Jehovah  stirred  up  against  them  two 
powerM  enemies,  the  Philistines  on  the  west,  and  the  Ammonites  on 
the  east.  Nor  c^d  the  latter  satisfy  themselves  with  the  incursions 
which  they  made  upon  Beuben  and  Qr?A ;  but,  crossing  the  river  in 
great  numoers,  they  attacked  also  the  stronger  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 

*  Judges  ix.  53,  54.  »  Judges  x.  i,  2.  '  Judges  x.  3 — ^5. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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jamin,  md  Epbraim.  They  continued  their  yexations,  too,  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  ;  so  that  the  children  of  Israel,  as  was  usual  with 
them  in  their  distress,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  confessed  before  him 
their  various  idolatries.^  The  text  of  Scripture  on  which  is  founded 
the  length  of  the  Ammonitish  servitude,  is  indeed  somewhat  obscure, 
and  has  consequently  led  to  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  its  actual  duration.  "And  that  year  they  vexed  and  oppressed 
the  children  of  Israel  eighteen  years,  all  the  children  of  Israel  that 
were  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in 
G-ilead."  From  this  statement,  some  have  even  concluded  that  the 
year  mentioned  by  the  historian  was  the  eighteenth  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  servitude ;  while  those  who  adopt  the  chronological 
scheme  of  Usher,  understand  it  to  be  the  eightcnenth  year  from  the 
death  of  Jair :  the  servitudes,  according  to  this  system,  being  always 
included  in  the  rests  or  pacifications  which  follow  them.* 

Sth  Jud^eMp  :  Jephthah,  six  years  :  accepts  the  command  of  the  army 
on  eondifton  of  being  appointed  judge. — Exhausted  by  the  oppression  of 
their  enemies,  the  Hebrews  resolved,  with  the  aid  of  that  Divine  suc- 
cour which  their  penitence  gave  them  reason  to  expect,  to  meet  them 
in  the  field  of  battle :  and  so  we  find  that,  when  the  Ammonites  ga- 
thered themselves  together  and  encamped  in  Gilead,  the  children  of 
Israel  assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped  in  Mizpeh.  But 
this  body  of  volunteers  were  without  a  head ;  and  they  were  sensible 
that  their  total  inexperience  in  war  would  lender  them  an  easy  prey  to 
their  more  martiid  neighbours.  To  secure  a  chief,  therefore,  whose  ta- 
lents might  direct  their  strength  and  courage  to  a  good  issue  in  the 
approaching  conflict,  they  made  known,  by  proclamation  throughout 
the  land,  that  whosoever  should  lead  them  successfully  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  should  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.^ 
Jephthah,  at  the  period  in  question,  commanded  a  body  of  freebooters, 
who  followed  a  wild  and  uncertain  manner  of  living  in  the  land  of  Tob. 
This  person  was  the  son  of  Gilead,  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  that 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  which  had  its  inheritance  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Jordan  :  biit  as  his  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  Canaanite,  and 
not  joined  to  the  Hebrew  people  either  by  religion  or  regular  matri- 
mony, he  was  unfeelingly  cast  out  by  his  brothers,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  maintenance  in  the  pursuits  of  robbery  and  casual  warfare.  He 
is  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  "  son  of  a  harlot ;  "  but  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  a  strange  woman  and  an  impure  woman  were  de- 
noted by  the  same  term,  the  expression  just  quoted  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  its  most  literal  import.^  Jephthah  listened  to  the  proposal  made  to 
him  by  the  chiefs  of  Gilead ;  and,  on  condition  of  being  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  their  first  magistrate  on  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  war,  ho 
relinquished  his  ambiguous  profession  in  the  country  of  Tob,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mizpeh.  And  Jephthah 
said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me  home  again  to  fight 
against  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  deliver  them  before  me, 
tfhall  I  be  your  head  ?    And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah, 

^  Judges  X.  6— 10. 

"  See  Patrick's  Commentary  on  Judges  x.  8 ;   and  Usher's  Chronologia  Sacra, 
part  i.  c.  13. 
»  Judges  X.  17,  18.  4  Judges  xi.  1—3. 
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The  Lord  be  witness  between  us,  if  we  do  not  so  according  to  thj 
words.* 

Jephthah  sends  envois  to  the  king  of  Ammon, — Being  invested  with 
a  degree  of  power  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  Boman  dictator,  Jephthah,' 
either  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  blood,  or  to  gain  time  for  disciplining 
his  rude  army,  began  the  discharge  of  his  new  office  by  sending  depu- 
ties to  the  king  of  Ammon.  He  demanded  from  that  prince  an  explan- 
ation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  commenced  hostilities,  and 
inflicted  so  many  wrongs  upon  the  people  of  Gilead.  The  Ammonite 
replied,  that  the  land  of  which  he  had  taken  forcible  possession  be- 
longed of  right  to  his  kingdom ;  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  march 
from  Egypt,  had  wrested  it  n*om  his  ancestors ;  and  that,  as  he  had  now 
recovered  the  greater  part  of  it,  he  expected  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
peaceable  and  undisputed  occupancy.  The  Hebrew  judge  urged  in  re- 
turn the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  conquest  of  the 
district  took  place;  during  which  no  claim  had  been  made  by  the  children 
of  Ammon,  either  by  ambassadors,  or  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to 
have  their  lands  restored :  and  he  maintained  that,  as  they  had  permitted 
three  hundred  years  to  pass  without  once  calling  in  question  the  right  of 
the  Israelites,  they  haa  no  longer  any  title  to  the  territory  which  their 
fathers  were  not  able  to  defend.  "  Wherefore,'*  he  concluded,  "I  have  not 
sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest  me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the 
Lord  the  judge  be  judge  this  day  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
children  of  Ammon.  Howbeit  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon  heark- 
ened not  unto  the  words  of  Jephthah  which  he  sent  unto  him."  ^  But  the 
general  of  the  Gileadites,  though  he  had  done  justice  to  the  cause  of  his 
people  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  seems  to  have  had  more 
confidence  in  his  arms  than  in  his  logic  or  eloquence.  '*  Wilt  thou  not 
possess,"  said  he  to  the  idolater,  '*  that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth 
thee  to  possess  ?  So  whomsoever  the  Lord  our  Gk)d  shall  drive  out 
from  beiore  us,  them  will  we  possess."  *  We  have  already  appealed  to 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  we  must  abide  by  the  decision.  Jehovah  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  and  we  who  worship  him  will  receive,  as  from  his  hand, 
whatsoever  he  shall  enable  us  to  conquer.     Let  Chemosh  thy  god  sup- 

^  Judges  xi.  9,  10.  To  render  this  treaty  binding  they  interposed  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath.  The  elders  of  Gilead  called  the  Jndge  of  ul  the  earth  to  witness ;  and  Jeph- 
thah, on  his  side,  is  said  to  have  spoken  all  these  words  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.  It 
is  tme  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  with  precision  the  predse  import  of  these  words  before  the 
Lard.  If  the  contract  between  Jephthah  and  the  Gileadites  had  been  made  in  a  place 
where  one  might  presume  the  ark  of  God  was  present,  we  should  belieye  that  Jephthah 
ratified  this  treaty  before  that  symbol  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  But  we  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  narrative  which  can  favour  this  hypothesis.  Could  it  therefore  be  tne 
intervention  of  any  prophet  which  made  the  historian  say  that  the  thine  passed  before 
the  Lord ;  or  is  it' likely  that  the  transaction  took  place  in  one  of  those  buildings  or  en- 
closures which  Joseph  Mede  calls  Proseuchm  or  Prayeries  f  Without  stopping  to  weigh 
the  probability  of  either  of  these  conjectures,  I  may  remark,  that  the  Jews  explained  tne 
expression  before  the  Lord,  by  recoroing  an  ancient  maxim  of  their  people,  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  They  say  that  the  nrav,  Shekinahj  or  Divine  Presence,  reete 
on  every  place  where  the  whoie  congregaHon  of  Israel  is  assembled  together.  Perhaps 
our  Saviour  alluded  to  this  very  maxim ;  perhaps  also  he  wished  to  raise  the  advantages 
of  the  Christian  church  above  those  which  the  Synagogue  arrogated  to  itself,  when  he 
said,  that  wherever  two  ob  th&ee  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  should  be 
in  the  middle  of  them  to  bless  them. — See  Joseph  Mede,  Discourse  xviii. ;  Jarchi  on 
Judges  xi.  11;  and  Saurin,  Discourse  xv.    Le  Voeu  et  la  Victoire  de  Jephthah, 

2  Judges  xi.  27,  2S.  *  Judges  xi.  24. 
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port  his  own  cause;  and  let  the  children  of  Ammon  extend  their  ter- 
ritory as  far  as  he  shall  prosper  them  in  their  warlike  enterprise. 

Defeat  of  the  Ammonites, — Finding  that  all  negotiation  was  fruit- 
less, he  resolved  to  advaoce  against  the  invaders  ;  while  they,  trusting 
in  their  numbers  more  than  in  their  vigilance  or  discipline,  continued  in 
camp  to  await  his  attack.  *^  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah, 
and  oe  passed  over  Oilead  and  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  Mizpeh  of 
GKlead,  and  from  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  he  passed  over  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon.''  The  rapidity  of  this  march  bo  entirely  disconcerted  the 
Ammonites,  that  Jehovah  delivered  them  into  his  nands  after  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory :  for  "he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  tiU  thou 
oome  ix)  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plains  of  the  vine- 
yards, with  a  very  great  slaughter."  * 

Jephthah^g  rash  vow, — The  joy  of  his  success  was  soon  damped  by 
an  incident  which  has  given  to  his  \ictory  over  Ammon  a  painful  cele- 
brity. Before  he  took  the  field  he  bound  himself  by  a  vow  that,  if  he 
should  succeed  in  vanquishing  the  enemy,  he  would  devote,  as  a  burnt- 
offering  tuito  the  Lord,  the  first  creature  that  should  come  out  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  ''  K  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver 
the  children  of  Ammon  inio  mine  hands,  then  it  «h^  be,  that  what- 
soever cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  re- 
turn in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  *  The  result  is  known  to 
every  reader.  His  daughter,  an  only  child,  went  forth  with  timbrels 
and  dances  to  welcome  the  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites,  and  thereby 
made  herself  the  victim  of  his  rash  vow.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou 
hast  brought  me  very  low ;  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  I  cannot  go  back."  Being  made  acquainted  with  her  &te,  she  re- 
quested only  a  reprieve  of  two  months,  to  prepare  herself  by  certain 
solemnities  for  discharging  with  propriety  the  appalling  obligations  of 
the  paternal  oath,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow  which  he  had  vowed."  ^ 

Question  of  whether  Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter  or  merely  de^ 
voted  her  to  a  life  of  celibacy. — It  has  long  been  a  question  among  an- 
tiquaries and  commentators,  whether  Jephthah  really  took  away  the 
life  of  his  daughter,  or  whether  he  merely  bound  her  to  celibacy  as  a 
devoted  servant  in  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,  The  narrative  of  the 
sacred  historian  is  undoubtedly  so  constructed  as  to  create  the  belief 
that  the  son  of  Gilead  did  actually  immolate  his  child,  and  thereby, 
through  a  mistaken  sense  of  religion,  render  himself  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crime  that  a  human  bein^  could  be  tempted  to  commit.  But 
we  are  informed,  by  Biblical  critics,  that  the  Hebrew  conjunction, 
translated  and  in  our  version,  might  be  translated  or  ;  and  then,  by  the 
tenor  of  his  vow,  Jephthah  might  be  imderstood  as  binding  himself  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  whatever  creature  belonging  to  his  house  should 
first  meet  him  on  his  return  from  a  successful  campaign,  provided  it 
were  of  such  a  description  as  the  Divine  law  permitted  to  be  laid  on 
the  altar :  and  if  not,  that  it  should  be  devoted  or  set  apart  for  the 

1  Jud£^  xi,  32,  33.  «  Judges  xi.  30,  31.  »  Judges  xi.  39. 
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constant  service  of  the  Almighty  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  its 
nature  and  powers.  According  to  this  view  of  the  question,  the  words 
used  by  the  Gileadite  should  be  rendered  thus ;  "  whatsoever  cometh 
forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to-  meet  me  when  I  return  in  peace  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  burnt-offering.'*  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  decidea 
opposition  or  contrast  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence,  as  to 
require  the  uso  of  the  disjunctive  vau,  Jephthah  promises  that  what- 
soever cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  him,  shall  be  the 
Lord's,  that  is,  shall  be  devoted  to  Jehovah  ;  and  are  we  to  imagine 
that  the  animals  offered  up  in  sacrifice  were  not  so  entirely  devoted  aa 
to  be  the  Lord's  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ?  Had  Jephthah  said, 
that  whatsoever  should  come  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  him 
should  be  either  resigned  to  the  tabernacle  or  offered  up  by  him.  as  a 
burnt-offering,  we  should  at  once  have  perceived  the  distinction,  and, 
of  course,  the  propriety  of  translating  vau  as  a  disjunctive  |)artiele. 
But  as  there  is  no  direct  opposition  between  being  the  Lord^g^  and  being 
offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment which  is  founded  upon  the  verbal  criticism  now  mentioned.  Nay, 
as  the  former  member  of  the  alternative  proposition  in  this  case  evi- 
dently includes  the  latter,  the  second  can  omy  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  first ;.  and  hence  Jephthah  must  be  understood  as  de- 
claring that  he  would  devote  to  the  Lord  whatsoever  first  presented 
itself  to  him  on  his  return,  and  give  it  up,  ia  the  particular  form-  of  a 
burnt-offering. 

Belief  in  the  actual  sacrifice  favottred  bv  the'  Septuagint,  Vulgatej 
and  Josephus. — We  find,  accordingly,  tliat  all  the  versions,  Greek,  La- 
tin; Syriac,  and  Arabic,  follow  the  notion  that  Jephthah  boimd  him«elf 
to  immolate,  on  the  altar  of  God,  whatever  living  thing  belonging  to 
his  household  he  should  first  observe  advancing  from  his  door,  when  he 
returned  a  conqueror  from  the  Ammonitish  war.  The  Seventy  have 
rendered  the  passage  thus  :  Kai  r/v^aro  Ic^Oae  £v\rjy  r^  tnfpi^  icai  tlwty, 
£av  3t3ovc  3^c  /ioc  Tovi  vlovs  A/i/iwv  ty  rri  xnpi  fiov,  Kai  itrrai  6  cinropcvo- 
lityoQ  6c  o-y  i^eXdri  diro  ri;c  Ovpag  rov  oiicov  fwv  eis  wyayTriaiy  fiov  ty  ry 
€7riaTp€<^£iy  fie  iy  tlprjytf  diro  viwy  A////wv,  koi  earai  r^  Kvpi^,  dyourw  ahroy 
bXoicavTutfjia,  The  Vulgate  proceeds  upon  the  same  view  of  Jephthah's 
intentions :  Yotum  vovit  Domino,  dicens  ;  Si  tradideris  filios-  Ammon 
in  manus  meas,  quicunque  primus  fuerit  egressus  de  foribus  do- 
mus  mese,  mihique  occurrerit  revertenti  cum  pace*  a  filiis  Ammon, 
eum  holocaustum  offeram  Domino.  Josephus,  too,  who  could  not  fail 
to  know  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  traditions,  states,  in  the  plainest  language,  that  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  was  put  to  death.  He  remarks,  that  the  Gileadite  blamed 
his  dutiful  child  for  being  so  forward  to  come  out  to  meet  him,  for  he 
had  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  to  God.  "  However,"  he  adds,  "  this  action 
that  was  to  befall  her  was  not  nngratefiil  to  her,,  since  she  was  to  die 
upon  occasion  of  her  father*s  victory,  and  the  liberty  of  her  fellow- 
citizens.  She  only  desired  her  father  to  give  her  leave  for  two  months 
to  bewail  her  youth  with  her  countrywomen :  and  then  she  consented 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  fore^mentioned  time,  he  might  do  with  her 
agreeably  to  his  vow.  Accordingly,  when  that  time  was  over,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  daughter  as  a  burnt-offering ;  presenting  such  an  oblation  aa 
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was  neitber  conformable  to  the  law  nor  acceptable  to  God ;  not  weigh- 
ing with  himself  what  opinion  the  hearers  would  have  of  such  a  prac- 
tice." '  In  fact,  the  current  of  Jewish  antiquity  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  which  represents  this  young  woman  as  yielding  up 
her  life  to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  father* s  superstition ;  and  if 
such  sacrifices  had  not  occasionally  taken  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture whence  the  belief  of  Hebrew  authors  could  have  originated,  or 
on  what  ground  it  could  have  been  so  long  maintained. 

Objections  of  modem  writers. — The  principal  objections  urged  by 
modem  writers  against  the  conclusion  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was 
actually  sacrificed,  are  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaical  law,  which 
positively  prohibited  all  such  immolations,  and  even  described  them  as 
Deing  most  offensive  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  son  of  Gilead  is 
esteemed  by  them  as  an  enlightened  man  and  a  saint,  who  must  con- 
sequently have  understood  the  nature  of  the  ritual  economy  under 
which  his  people  was  placed  ;  and  who,  aa  he  put  his  trust  in  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  looked  only  to  his  assistance  for  success  in  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  insulted  the  Divine  purity  by  vowing  to  offer  upon 
the  altar  a  human  victim. 

Prevailing  human  sacrifices  of  the  period. — But  those  who  reason 
in  this  manner  forget  the  religious  character  of  the  Hebrew  people,  at 
the  very  period  when  Jephthah  ruled.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  that 
they  had  not  only  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  refused  to  serve  him ;  but, 
moreover,  that  tliey  had  adopted  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon, 
and  the  gods  of  Mx)ab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon,and  the 
gods  of  the  Philistines.  Now  the  chief  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  Moloch ;  that  horrible  idol  to  whom  the  Hebrews  are  known  to 
have  offered  up  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom : 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  worship,  which  so  often  dis- 
graced the  chosen  people  at  a  later  era,  was  sometimes  practised  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  too,  that  the  Israelites 
were  at  all  times  disposed  to  ingraft  upon  their  own  divine  ritual  the 
usages  of  the  barbarian  idolaters  among  whom  they  dwelt :  and  the 
tribes  who  had  their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan,  by  being  further  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  the  national  religion,  were  still  more  apt  to  be 
infected  by  the  gross  superstition  of  their  neighbours.  Jephthah,  at 
the  head  of  his  ireebooters,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the 
borders  of  Ammon  and  of  Moab ;  and  the  land  of  Tob,  as  it  was  si- 
tuated beyond  the  confines  of  Israel,  must  have  presented  to  the  Gi- 
leadite  a  species  of  religious  service  which  had  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  more  gentle  ordinances  of  his  native  church.^  Besides,  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch  was  now  general  even  among  the  Hebrews,  who,  aa 
usual,  endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  the  adoration  of  Jehovah  ;  on 

'  'O  ii  dvoifiutKac  6^«  ry  fitytOu  rov  fraOovg  Kartfitfi^tro  ri|c  ^<pi  rtiv  viravnj<f«v 
fffTovSriQ  rtiv  ^vyartpa.  KaBuputaat  yap  avrriv  rtft  Oitft  jca&t)7rc<rxero,  rtj  dt  to  ovfA- 
jSj^ero/ifvov  ovk  ai^^wc  wpoffuretrtVf  liri  vucri  tou  irarpoc  Kai  iXivOiptg.  rwv  iroXcrwv 
TtOvri^o/jiivri,  JlapiKaXttTi  Bi  dvo  fitvac  airry  frapa<Txovra  irpoQ  to  fiiTa  twv  ttoAi. 
rwv  d-KoBpfiviitrai  rtfv  vfori|ra,  ron  iromv  ra  Kara  tijv  ihxnvt  ovyx^P^^^Q  ^*  Kara 
TOP  irpoitprifitvov  ^^poi^or,  fiira  toutov  SnXOovra  dv(raQ  rrjv  irai^a  uXoKavrunftv^ 
oifTt  vofitfiov  oifTe  rip  Giw  KixapitfiAivtiv  Bvaiav  iiriTfXuiv, — Flav.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
lib.  v.  c.  7. 

a  WelU's  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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which  account,  in  weighing  the  raotives  and  determining  the  purpose 
of  the  Jewish  commander,  we  must  view  his  conduct  with  a  reference 
to  the  actual  state  of  reli&;ion  in  his  own  times,  and  not  as  compared 
with  the  true  import  of  the  Divine  law,  with  which  it  is  but  too  pro* 
bable  he  was  very  little  acquainted.' 

Question  of  whether  Jephthah^ 9  daughter  could  have  been  condemned  to 
perpetual  celibacy, — It  is  nmintained,  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  Jephthah  could  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Us  own 
child,  that  he  merely  devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity,  and  gave  her 
up  to  the  high  priest  as  a  servant  in  the  tabernacle.  That  women 
were  employed  in  certain  duties  connected  with  the  symbol  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  read  with  atten- 
tion the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  as  well  as  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel ;  but  it  is  nowhere  said  that  these  females  were  bound  to  celi- 
bacy, or  that  the  period  of  their  ministry  among  the  priesthood  was 
unlimited.  But  admitting,  what  has  never  yet  been  proved,  that  celi- 
bacy had  already  become  a  religious  qualification  in  the  women  who 
embroidered  the  curtains,  or  washed  the  linen  of  the  sanctuary,  there 
remains  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  legal  right  of  Jephthah  to  con- 
demn his  daughter  for  life  to  a  servitude  which  she  disliked,  as  there  is 
to  the  hypothesis  that  his  superstition  carried  him  to  the  still  more  re- 
volting cruelty  of  shortening  her  days.  Viewed  in  the  light  supplied 
to  us  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the  conduct  of  Jephthah  in  either  case  must 
appear  totallv  devoid  of  all  countenance  and  authority ;  and  as  it  is 
acknowledged  by  his  defenders  that  he  committed  the'  smaller  crime 
against  the  spirit  of  G-od's  precepts,  there  is  room  left  to  suspect  that 
he  was  capable  of  perpetrating  the  greater.  Those,  therefore,  who 
rest  their  conclusions  on  the  respect  which  Jet)hthah  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entertained  for  the  law  of  God,  have  assumed  a  false  ground. 
The  habits  of  his  whole  life  were  alienated  from  the  religion  of  his 
country ;  and  are,  when  considered  simply  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  associations,  much  more  favoiirable  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  bound  himself  before  God  to  offer  a  sacrifice  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Ammonites. 

Vestah  not  employed  in  the  service  of  Jehovah, — But  without  dwell- 
ing any  longer  on  the  fact  that  his  conduct  was  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  whether  he  devoted  his  daughter  to  death  or  to 
perpetual  virginity,  I  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  tnere  ever  having  been  vestals  employed  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
either  at  the  tabernacle  or  in  the  temple.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales, 
therefore,  founded  on  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  thirty-first 

1  Jephthah,  who  had  early  heen  driTen  from  his  home,  and  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood amon?  banditti  in  the  land  of  Tob,  might  not  know  much  of  tne  laws  of  Moses, 
and  probablT  was  but  a  bad  lawyer,  and  just  as  bad  a  theologian.  The  neighbouring 
nations  usen  human  sacrifices ;  and  possioly,  therefore,  Jephthah,  when  ho  made  the 
TOW,  may  have  thought  of  being  met,  not  merely  by  a  beast,  but  by  a  slave,  whom,  of 
course,  he  would  sacrifice  after  the  heathen  fashion.  His  dau^ter,  too,  was  heroic 
enough  to  fulfil  it  on  her  part ;  rcauesting  only  two  months*  respite  for  the  romantic 

Surpose^f  going  with  her  companions  into  lonely  dales,  there  to  lament  that  she  must 
ie  a  virgin.  Then,  after  two  months'  absence,  this  hapless  maid,  who,  either  from 
ambition  or  superstition,  was  a  willing  victim  to  her  father^s  inconsiderate  tow,  actually 
returned;  and  Jephthah,  it  is  stiid,  did  with  her  a$  he  had  vowed;  which  cannot  weu 
mean  anything  else  than  that  he  put  her  to  death. — Miehaelie*  Commentariet  on  th€ 
Laws  of  Moseif  art.  145. 
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chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numhers,  has  no  weight  whatever.  In  the  di- 
yision  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  first  Midianitish  war,  a  certain  proper- 
tion  was  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  reh'gion,  and  the  support  of  the 
priesthood.  "And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep  was  six  hundred  and 
threescore  and  fifteen.  And  the  beeves  were  thirty  and  six  thousand, 
of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threescore  and  twelve.  And  the  asses 
were  thirty  thousand  and  five  hundred,  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
threescore  and  one.  And  the  persons  were  sixteen  thousand,  of  which 
the  Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and  two  persons."  *  This  portion  of  the 
Bpoi],  the  sheep,  the  beeves,  the  asses,  and  the  young  women,  was 

Sven  "  unto  the  Levites  which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
ord ; "  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  afibrded  that  the  Midian- 
itish maidens  were  to  be  consecrated  to  a  holy  service,  and  bound  to 
continue  for  ever  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  what  way  the  Levites 
employed  their  share  of  the  human  booty  we  are  nowhere  distinctly 
informed ;  but  we  may  be  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  a  class 
of  females,  similar  to  the  vestals  at  Borne,  had  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  conducting  the  service  of  Jehovah,  special  instructions 
would  have  been  given  relative  to  their  institution ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  stated  number  would  have  been  selected  from  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael, and  not  from  the  idolatrous  bands  of  the  captive  Midianites. 

JephthaKt  datwhter  could  not  have  been  consecrated  hy  the  high  priest 
at  Shiloh, — Had  Jephthah  devoted  his  daughter  to  the  Lord  as  a  holy 
virgin,  he  must  have  delivered  her  up  to  the  high  priest  who  presided 
over  sacred  things  at  Shiloh  ;  the  place  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  at  that  time  stationed.  But  Shiloh  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Neapolis  or  Sichem  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Jephthah,  so  far  from  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
Ephraimites,  declined  to  ask  their  assistance  in  the  war  against  Aminon, 
and  even  directed  his  arms  against  them  immediately  upon  his  return 
from  the  battle  of  Mizpeh,  The  men  of  Ephraim,  ofiended  at  the  slight 

Eut  upon  them  by  this  commander,  threatened  to  bum  his  house  over 
is  head  with  fire.^  Jephthah  attempted  to  excuse  himself;  but,  find- 
ing that  his  apology  was  rejected,  he  gathered  his  confederates  together, 
seized  the  passes  of  Jordan,  and  slew  of  the  Ephraimites  not  fewer  than 
forty-two  thousand  men.*  This  civil  broil  succeeded  almost  immedi- 
ately to  the  campaign  in  which  the  maid  of  Gilead  was  devoted ;  and 
must  have  placed  an  insuperable  bar  in  the  way  to  any  arrangement 
with  the  pnest  of  Shiloh  for  receiving  her  into  his  establishment  as  a 
consecrated  virgin,  supposing  this  to  have  been  her  destination.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived  that  the  high  priest  could  have  any  concern  in  an 
offering  made  for  a  victory  in  which  the  tribe  amongst  whom  he  dwelt 
had  not  only  had  no  share,  but  of  which  they  had  even  been  purposely 
excluded  from  all  the  honour  and  advantage  ;  and  it  is  not  more  pro- 
bable that  Jephthah  would  surrender  his  child  to  the  service  of  a 
people  whom  he  so  lightly  esteemed,  and  whose  numbers  he  had  so 
recently  diminished  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.* 

Probability  that  Jephthah  performed  the  sacrifice  with  his  own>hand, 
—This  view  of  the  case  invalidates,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  prin- 

1  Numbers  xxxi.  37,  38,  40.    Hales,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.  >  Judges  xii.  i. 

»  Judm  xii.  a — 6. 

^  Sec  Michaclis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  art.  145. 
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cipal  objections  to  the  actual  immolation  of  the  young  woman  on  an 
altar.  It  is  said  that  the  high  priest  would  not  himself  have  per- 
formed such  an  ofl&ce,  nor  even  permitted  it  to  be  performed  by 
any  other  person  at  the  usual  place  of  the  divine  solemnities.  But 
the  supposition  on  which  we  are  now  proceeding  removes  this  diffi- 
culty. Jephthah,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  not  seek  the  intervention  of 
God's  minister.  Like  Abraham,  he  himself  probably  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  slay  his  child :  and  although,  under  the  law,  such  an  act 
on  his  part  was  g^ssly  irregular,  as  well  as  horribly  inhuman,  there  ia 
yet  no  doubt  that  such  violations  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Moses  were 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  that  Gideon,  who  was  no  priest, 
was  permitted  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  on  an  altar  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  special  purpose ;  and  other  instances  may  be  collected  from  the 
sacred  pages,  particularly  at  the  time  when  every  man  did  that  which 
was  rignt  in  his  own  eyes.' 

*  If  Jeplithah  was  bound  to  offer  his  daughter,  who  should  be  employed  in  that 
work  ?  Should  the  priests  ?  But  their  business  was  rather  to  persuade  and  deter  him 
from  what  he  had  imprudently  vowed.  Should  the  magistrates  ?  But  they  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  God  had  forbidden  such  sacrifices.  Should  Jephthah  himself?  But 
this  would  have  argued  him  as  void  of  common  sense  as  of  natural  affection  ! — Patrick' 9 
Commentary  on  Judges  xi.  39. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I  have  retrained  from  giving  the  opinions  of  many  writers  whose 
names  are  familiarly  connected  with  the  question  of  Jephthah's  vow.  Lightfoot,  for 
instance,  has  taken  a  side  in  this  controversy,  and  writes  as  follows : — 

**  His  vow  concerning  his  daughter  may  be  scanned  in  these  particulars.  I.  That 
his  vow,  in  general,  was  of  persons ;  for,  i.  He  voweth  whatsoever  should  come  out  of 
the  doors  of  nis  house ;  2.  Whatsoever  should  come  to  meet  him :  now  it  is  not  likely 
nor  proper  to  understand  this  of  sheep  and  bullocks;  for  who  can  think  of  their 
coming  out  of  his  house,  much  less  of  their  coming  to  meet  him  ?  3.  How  poor  a 
business  was  it  to  vow  to  sacrifice  a  bullock  or  sheep  for  such  a  victory !  Therefore  his 
vow  rclateth  to  persons,  and  so  mis'ht  it  be  translated,  Whosoever  comcth  forth. 
II.  What  would  he  do  with  his  vowed  person  ?  Make  him  a  Nazarite }  Ho  might 
vow  the  thing,  but  the  performance  lay  upon  the  person's  own  hand.  Dedicate  him  to 
the  sanctuary  }  Why,  ne  mi^ht  not  serve  there,  as  not  being  a  Levite.  Sequester  him 
from  the  world  ?  He  might  indeed  imprison  him,  but  otherwise  the  sequestering  from 
the  world  lay  upon  the  person's  own  hand  still.  Suppose  one  of  his  married  maid-serv- 
ants or  man-servants,  or  his  own  wife,  had  met  him  first,  what  would  he  have  done 
with  any  of  them  ?  Therefore  I  am  enforced,  bv  the  weighing  of  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  text,  to  hold  with  them  that  hold  he  sacrificed  his  daughter  indeed, 
though  I  have  been  once  of  another  mind.  And  it  scemeth  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
corruption  of  those  times,  and  was  but,  mutato  nomine,  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch  the  god  of 
the  Amoritcs,  against  whom  he  was  now  to  fight  when  he  maketh  this  vow. — Light" 
foot* A  Chronicle.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  fol.  edit. 

Jonn  Edwards  held  a  similar  opinion  on  this  litigated  point.  Speaking  of  Jephthah, 
he  remarks,  that  "  He  should  have  considered  that  an  unlawful  thing  cannot  possibly 
be  made  lawful  by  the  interposition  of  a  vow ;  yea,  that  it  is  a  double  sin  to  act  unlaw- 
fully by  virtue  of  a  vow,  for  there  is  not  only  the  sinful  vow,  but  the  sinful  act  that 
follo¥rs  it.  But  so  blind  and  partial  is  good  men's  zeal  sometimes,  that  they  are  not  in 
a  capacity  to  attend  to,  at  least  not  to  regulate,  themselves  by  the  most  rational  prin- 
ciples that  are  offered  them.  This  was  the  lot  of  our  unhappy  prince  and  warrior ;  he 
had  conquered  the  Ammonites,  but  could  not  vanauish  his  own  erroneous  conceptions, 
his  mistaken  zeal,  his  misguided  conscience.  He  knew  that  the  law  forbade  human  sa- 
crifices, but  he  was  so  deluded  as  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  a  vow  superseded  that 
prohibition.  Wherefore  he  goes  on  perversely  in  the  prosecution  of  his  rash  oath,  and 
commands  the  poor  reprievea  virgin  to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  and  there  to,  be  offered 
up  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord.  Lest  he  should  violate  his  sacred  promise  to  God,  he 
puts  off  the  nature  and  pity  of  a  man.  To  make  good  his  single  vow,  he  disregarded 
all  the  other  obligations  of'^reason  and  religion.  Such,  such  is  the  impetuous  force  of 
a  misguided  mind^  a  disordered  zeal." — A  Further  Inquiry  into  several  Remarkable 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,     By  John  Edwards,  B.D. 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following  list  of  combatants,  whO|  at  different 
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Natwre  of  the  lamentationa  of  JeplitlialCt  daughter, — Considerable 
stress  bas  been  laid  on  tbe  expression  used  by  the  devoted  maiden, 
when  she  craved  of  her  father  a  short  respite  from  her  fate.  She  en- 
treated that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  mountains,  and  there, 
in  the  society  of  her  companions,  to  hevoail  her  virginity.  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  if  she  had  had  before  her  eyes  so  frightful  a  deatb  as 
we  imagine,  she  would  not  have  confined  her  regret  to  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  dying  unmarried.  But  we  thay  observe  that  the  Jewish 
writers  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  this  supposed  distinction.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  notices  her  request,  as  connected  with  the  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  an  untimely  end,  to  bewail  her  youth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  la- 
ment the  hard  destiny  of  being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  days.^  If  we 
turn  to  the  Hebrew,  and  consider  with  attention  the  derivation  of  the 
word  >^7^^«  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  common  translation  does 
not  convey  the  precise  thought  which  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 

timeB,  have  taken  their  place  in  this  arena.  I  shall  beg^n  with  those  who  belieyc  that 
Jephthah*8  daughter  was  doomed  only  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  or,  at  most,  to  a 
life  of  seclusion.  There  are,  on  this  side,  the  ilabbis  Eimchi  and  Maimonidcs,  Arias 
Montanus,  Paj^ninus,  Vatablus,  Estius,  Junius,  Lodovicus  de  Dieu,  Pool,  Broughton, 
Perldns,  Drusius,  Orotius,  Leclerc,  Patrick,  Heinsius,  Selden,  Saurin,  Hales,  and  Gleig. 
But  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  opinion  muster  equally  strong,  at  least  in  point  of 
number.  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Luthor,  Peter  Martyr,  Salianus,  Serarius,  Menochius,  Luaovicus  Cappcllus,  Lightfoot, 
Edwards,  Jurieu,  Michaelis,  Jennings,  and  Burder.  On  a  question  where  such  names 
are  opposed  to  one  another,  we  must  allow  that  ctdhuc  subjudice  lit  est. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  in  the  text  of  the  resemblance  which  the  history  of  Jeph- 
thah*s  daughter  bears  to  that  of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  L.  CappeUus 
is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  the  former,  and  even  that  the  Grecian, 
maid  obtained  her  name  from  the  Hebrew  judge,  gucui  Jephthi^cnia  (If^Oivevfia). 
The  similarity  is  no  doubt  striking,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
than  accidental.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  to  find  the  heathen  poet  no  less 
anxious  than  the  Christian  divine  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  father  from  the  stain 
of  innocent  blood. 

Flentibus  ante  aram  stetit  Iphigenia  ministris, 

Floxa  Dea  est,  nubcmque  oculis  objecit,  et  inter 

Officium  turbamque  sacri,  vocc8<}ue  precantum, 

Suppositd  fertur  mutasse  Myccnida  cerva. 

Ergo  ubi,  mid  diccnt  lenita  est  CFcde  Diana 

Et  pariter  Phoebes,  pariter  maris  ira  recessit. — Ovid.  xii.  31 — 36. 

[Before  the  altar  Iphigenia  stands. 
Midst  weeping  pnests  ;  Diana's  ^ry  bcndf< ; 
A  cloud  she  casts  before  their  eyes ;  and,  while  » 

The  voice  of  prayer  ascends,  among  the  crowd 
And  din  of  sacrince,  bears  her  away ; 
And  in  the  maiden's  stead  she  leaves  a  stag. 
Then,  when  *t  is  offer'd,  and  her  anger  cool'd. 
Both  Phoebes  and  the  sea  their  wrath  forego. — ^Ed.] 

A  story  which,  in  some  particulars,  reminds  us  of  Jephthah's  vow,  is  mentioned  by 
Servius  m  his  commentary  on  the  third  book  of  the  JEneid.  When  Idomeneus  the 
king  of  Crete,  and  a  descendant  of  Deucalion,  was  on  his  return  home  from  the  war  of 
Troy,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm ;  during  which  he  vowed  to  offer  to  the  gods 
the  object  that  should  first  meet  him  when  he  landed.  It  happened  that  his  only  son 
was  the  first  to  meet  him,  whom,  as  he  was  bound  by  his  oath,  he  proceeded  to  offer  as 
a  sacrifice.  There  is  doubt  whether  he  actually  perpetrated  the  cnme  ;  but  as  a  pesti- 
lence arose  soon  after,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  wicked  act  or  purpose  of  their  King, 
the  Cretans  expelled  him  from  the  government. 

^  TlapiKaXitrt  It  Svo  /iiyvac  avry  trapaaxovra  rrpo^  to  fitr^  rwv  vroXiruv  iiro^ 
Oprjinjtrai  rtiv  vtoTtfra.  [Slfe  desired  two  months  in  which  to  bewail  her  virg^ity 
with  her  fellow-citizens.— £u.]    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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inspired  penman.  The  root  ^j^2  ^^®  ^^*  indeed  occur  as  a  verb  in 
that  language,  but  in  the  Arabic  it  signifies  to  sever,  to  cut  off,  to  se- 
parate, or  to  remove.  If  used  as  a  noun,  ^7^^  would  denote  the  act 
of  severing  or  cutting  off;  and  ^Ijn2»  ^^  *^®  same  principle,  must 
mean  the  condition  or  state  of  being  cut  off  or  severed ;  or,  according 
to  a  very  usual  accommodation  of  human  speech,  the  thina  or  person 
that  is  cut  off  or  severed.  Hence  we  find  that  ^*)7^2  signifies  a  sikoot 
or  sucker  of  the  palm-tree  ready  to  be  severed  from  its  parent  stock, 
and  to  bear  fruit  of  itself;  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  analogy, 
that  a  young  marriageable  female  was  denominated  SlJn2  ^^  ilb)r\^f 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Parkhurst,  "  being  separated  from  her  mother, 
may  now  bear  firuit  of  her  own."  '  This  Hebrew  term,  it  is  therefore 
pertectly  clear,  denotes,  in  general,  the  state  of  being  cut  off  or  se- 
parated, or  the  thinff  which  is  cut  off  or  separated.  It  signifies  ^  vir- 
gin or  marriageable  woman  only  in  a  secondary  or  figurative  meaning ; 
the  radical  idea  being  that  of  cutting  off,  as  the  twig  was  cut  off  from 
the  tree  to  be  planted  in  a  separate  place.  The  word  '»^ini,  accord- 
ingly, which  was  used  by  Jephthah's  daughter,  would  literally  signify 
my  cutting  off;  or  the  state  tnat  awaited  her  in  consequence  of  her  &- 
ther's  vow,  whether  it  were  death  or  perpetual  exclusion  from  the 
world.  Nor  is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  different  form  of 
the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
verses.  In  the  first,  it  is  unquestionably  in  the  singular  number ; 
being  the  participial  noun  ^*)jn2>  ^^^  ^^  possessive  pronominal  affix 
subjoined  to  it.  In  the  other,  also,  it  ought  probably  to  be  written 
,*7yin2  5  which  would  denote  her  cutting  off  or  separation,  and  would 
thereby  at  once  accord  better  with  the  sense  and  with  the  context  than 
the  ambiguous  form  n^lDJl'  ^^  prove  that  there  is  ground  for  this 
criticism,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  the  very  same  verses, 
one  word  is  spelled  two  different  ways,  '^jnijn  ^^^  ^D^U'Ij  ^^1  ^ii®  of 
which  can  be  right.  Indeed,  a  very  learned  commentator  marks  the 
latter  as  an  obvious  mistake  in  orthography ;  intimating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  error  had  been  detected  and  exposed  by  several  writers 
before  his  day.* 

Triflinq  observations  of  modem  commentators, — If  there  be  any  sound- 
ness in  the  opinions  now  stated,  we  shall  at  least  get  rid  of  the 
ridiculous  commentaries  which  have  been  so  long  copied  by  one  author 
from  another,  on  the  import  of  the  word  virginity  as  used  by  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah.  Tne  French  writer  Jurieu,  for  example,  who 
entertains  no  doubt  in  regard  to  her  actual  immolation,  loses  all  pa- 
tience when  he  comes  to  consider  the  wailings  of  the  damsel.  ''  She 
desired,"  says  he,  "  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity ;  but  what  oc- 
casion was  there  for  her  bewailing  her  virginity,  if  she  was  to  keep  it 
for  ever ! "  '  There  are  authors,  too,  of  greater  name  than  the  compiler 
of  the  Critical  History,  who  have  made  observations  on  this  narrative, 
neither  more  learned  nor  more  decorous.  Even  Leclerc  eondescends 
to  repeat  the  trifles  of  his  predecessors ;  and  Grotius,  as  well  as  Bishop 
Patrick,  saw  perfect  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  tears  of  Jephthah^ 
daughter  were  all  shed  for  the  loss  of  children  which  she  never  had, 

1  Parkhurst'8  Heb.  Lexicon,  and  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Cbald.  and  Syriac. 

2  See  Houbieant  Notas  CriticsB  in  Jadicnm  libnim,  cap.  xi. 

'  Jurieu's  History  of  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Chorch,  vol.  i.  p.  568. 
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and  for  the  privation  of  a  matrimonial  society  which  she  never  enjoyed. 
The  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  believed  that 
the  young*Voman  was  really  offered  up  as  a  burnt-offering ;  and  their 
arguments,  connected  with  the  direct  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  sa- 
cred narrative,  appear  to  me  more  conclusive  than  those  of  modern 
commentators.^ 

Contest  between  Jephthah  and  the  I^Tiraimitea, — I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  bloody  contest  which  ensued  between  Jephthah  and  the 
Ephraimites,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  war  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.     It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  misunderstanding 
took  place  when  G-ideon,  a  great  many  vears  before  the  period  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  subdued  the  Midianites  and  slew  their  kings. 
Ephraim  seems  never  to  have  perceived  that  his  assistance  could  be  of 
any  use  until  after  the  occasion  for  taking  the  field  had  passed  entirely 
by,  and  the  enemy  were  completely  routed ;  and  then  he  murmured 
against  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  merely  because  his  people  were  deprived 
of  their  share  of  the  honour  and  the  spoils,  which,  m  tnose  days,  usually 
rewarded  a  successful  battle.     Gideon  flattered  their  pride,  and  in- 
duced them  to  remain  quiet.     '^  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  have  I 
now  done  in  comparison  of  you  ?    Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.     Gt)d  hath  delivered  into 
your  hands  the  princes  of  Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb ;  and  what  was  I 
able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you  ?  Then  was  their  anger  abated  towards 
him  when  he  had  said  that."  ^     Jephthah,  unwilling  to  come  to  blows 
with  them,  attempted  in  like  manner  to  soothe  their  minds ;  but  their 
wrath,  so  far  from  being  pacified,  sought  vent  in  the  most  opprobrious 
and  insulting  language.     "  Ye  Q-ileadites,  said  they,  are  fugitives  of 
Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  and  among  the  Manassites."     The 
victorious  commander,  little  accustomed  to  restrain  his  indignation,  or 
to  value  human  life,  resolved  to  inflict  upon  his  querulous  neighbours 
a  signal  chastisement.     He  gathered  the    men   of  G-ilead  together, 
and  smote  Ephraim  in  the  field  of  battle ;   and  having  previously- 
seized  the  passes  of  Jordan,  he  deprived  his  beaten  adversaries  of  all 
means  of  retreat  into  their  own  land.     And  it  was  so,  that  when  those 
Ephraimites  which  were  escaped  said,  Let  me  go  over ;  that  the  men  of 

^  Sic  Jephtfle  ilia  (historia)  fillam  (^uam  habuit  iinicam,  temerarii  voti  (scd  ({uod  irre- 
Tocabile  intellexit  ex  lege  Levit,  xxtu.  29)  religione  post  partam  do  AmmonitU  yicto- 
riam,  offorentis  holocaasto,  Jud.  xi.  31,  &c.  Quod  aocent  forma  voti,  objectum  ejus- 
dcm,  exeeatio  respondens  yoto,  Patris  filiiCi^ae  cum  facta  tarn  ycrba,  statutum  in  Israele 
pro  annuo  planctu,  vel  annuo  ceUbrcUione  virginis,  ct  circumstantito  alius  textib :  Pneter 
consensum  omnium  Torsionum  antiquarum,  PI.  Josophi,  Hebrsorum  vetenim,  Patrum, 
Eruditorum.  [So  that  history  of  Jephthah  offering  up  his  only  daughter,  whom  he  had 
devoted  by  a  rash  vow,  but  one  which  he  understood  to  be  irrevocable,  from  the  law 
(Leviticus  xxvii.  29),  as  a  sacrifice  to  religion,  after  his  return  from  the  victory  over 
the  Ammonites.  Which  is  testified  by  the  form  of  the  vow,  its  object,  the  execution 
answering  to  the  vow,  the  deeds  and  words  of  the  father  and  the  daughter,  the  statute 
in  Israel  for  an  annual  mourning,  or  an  annual  celebration  of  the  virgin,  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  text :  besides  the  consent  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  Josephus^  the 
old  Ilebrews,  the  Fathers,  the  Doctors. — ^£d.]  Fred.  Spanhcmii  Brcvis  Introductio  ad 
Hist.  Sacram,  p.  64.    Edit.  1694. 

Grotius  admits,  *^  Immolatam  etiam  ab  Jephthe  filiam  multi  credidcre  Hebncorum 
Christianorumque  :  sed  id  de  homine  cujus  fides  prnedicatur,  Hcb.  xi.  32,  mihi  credibile 
non  sit.  [Many  Jews  and  Christians  believe  that  Jephthah  slew  his  daughter,  but  I 
cannot  think  this  of  a  man  whose  faith  is  praised  in  Hebrews  xi.  32. — Ed.}  Annotata 
ad  Librum  Judicum,  c.  xi.  >  Ju<%08  viii.  i — 3. 
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Gilead  said  unto  bim,  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ?  If  be  said  Nay,  tben 
said  tbej  unto  bim,  Say  now  Shibboleth ;  and  be  said  Sibboletb,  for  he 
could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Tben  they  took  him  and  slew 
him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan;  and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand.^ 

9/^  Judgeshiv :  Ibzan,  seven  years, — After  the  demise  of  Jepbtbah, 
who  governed  Israel  six  years,  tbe  administration  of  affairs  was  in- 
trusted to  Ibzao,  a  Bethlehemite.  Some  Jewish  authors  have  im^ned 
that  this  ruler  of  Israel  must  have  been  Boaz,  the  husband  of  Buth, 
and  father  of  Obed ;  but,  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
ground  for  such  an  opinion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  how  many 
years,  not  less  than  three  hundred,  had  elapsed  since  his  mother  Bahab 
was  received  into  the  congregation  of  the  Hebrews.  Of  Ibzan,  the 
sacred  historian  had  nothing  further  to  record  than  that  he  was  the 
parent  of  thirty  sons  and  of  as  many  daughters ;  whence  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  victories  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  had  secured  to  their 
country  a  peace  so  solid  and  lasting,  that  there  was  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  during  the  government  of  three  successive  judges.^ 

10th  Judgeship :  Elon,  ten  years. — Elon  succeeded  this  peaceful 
ruler,  and  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  a  supreme  magistrate 
on  the  same  prudent  and  unostentatious  maxims.  The  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture can  have  his  ciuiosity  gratified  to  no  fuller  extent  than  to  learn, 
that  the  successor  of  Ibzan  judged  Israel  ten  years,  and  was  at  length 
buried  in  Aijalon,  in  the  country  of  Zebulun.* 

nth  Judgeship :  Ahdon,  eight  years, — During  the  eight  years  which 
follow  the  time  of  Elon,  the  aoairs  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  were 
directed  by  Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonite.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor Ibzan,  this  judge  was  more  remarkable  for  his  domestic  mag- 
nificence than  for  his  public  conduct.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass-colts ;  and  when  his  days 
on  earth  were  concluded,  he  was  buried  with  suitable  dignity  at  Pira- 
thon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  tbe  Amalekites. 

Servitude  under  the  Philistines. — After  so  long  a  period  of  rest  and 
prosperity  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the  people  of  God  were  be- 
come as  bad  as  such  blessings  were  usually  found  to  render  them  ;  for- 
getful of  religious  duties,  and  utter  despisers  of  all  moral  obligation. 
The  annalist,  accordingly,  relates  that  the  "  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
again  in  the  sight  of  Lord,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  tbe  hands 
of  the  Philistines  forty  years."  * 

^  Shibboleth  signifies  vxUers ;  and  when  the  Ephraimite  said.  Let  me  pass  over,  they 
desired  him  to  add  water,  which  he  could  not  pronounce  without  detection. 

'  Judges  xii.  5,  6. 

'  Judges  xii.  11,12.  In  the  First  Book  of  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular note  relative  to  Elon.  Post  Ebeson  (Ibzan)  in  libro  Judaeorum  fertur  Judex 
Aelon  rexisse  populum  annos  x.  qui  non  habetur  apud  Ixx.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  being 
remarked,  that  none  of  those  who  have  made  the  most  minute  and  careful  inquiries 
into  this  matter  have  found  a  single  copy  of  the  Septuagint  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  in  mentioning  Elon.  And  Eusebius  himself,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Evan- 
gelical Preparations,  has  inserted  this  Zebulunite  in  the  list  of  the  Judges.  'Eirfi ra 
Tihiov,  ini  II .  AfitfitXix,  irti  y\  OutXa',  K  y\  Jatip,  xfi'.  Afifutvirait  ili.  U^at, 
iTti  r.  Ea^iav,  Irtj  C.  AtXtav,  iri}i.  Afterwards,  Gideon  ruled  forty  years;  Abimelech, 
three  years  j  Thola,  three  and  twenty ;  Jair,  two  and  twenty ;  the  Ammonites,  eighteen ; 
Jephthah,  six ;  Ibzan,  seven ;  Elon,  ten. — Eueeb.  Pr€ep.  Evan.  lib.  x.  cap.  14. 

*  Judges  xiii.  i. 
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12th  Judgeship :  SafMon,  ttvetUif  years :  his  extraordinary  character, 
—The  deliverer  whom  Providence  next  raised  up  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  elect  people  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  extraordinaiy 
personage  that  appears  in  the  ancient  Scriptures.  His  character  pre- 
sents more  points  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
notion  of  a  theocratic  government  and  of  a  divine  commission,  than 
any  Hebrew  ruler,  either  before  or  after  him.  In  no  other  inatanoe 
do  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  trace  an  affinity  between  the  action  and  the 
motive,  between  the  private  conduct  and  the  official  authority.  The 
Bceptic,  accordingly,  has  usually  fixed  on  Samson  as  an  object  on  whom 
he  might  pour  the  fullest  torrent  of  abuse  and  ridicule ;  and  through 
whom  he  might  attack  the  most  effectually  the  truth  of  i^ligion  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament :  while  the  believer,  on  the  other 
hand,  making  too  little  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of  antiquity  and  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  human  character,  has,  on 
some  occasions,  conducted  his  defence  with  so  much  want  of  skill,  as 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 

Miraculoushj>roinised  to  the  wife  ofManoah  by  an  angel. — As  all  the 
actions  of  this  Herculean  judge  were  supernatural,  the  narrative  of  hia 
life  commences  with  a  miracle.     His  mother,  more  desirous  perhaps  to 
gratify  her  natural  wish  for  children,  than  to  obtain  from  heaven  a  coam- 
pion  to  protect  the  rights  of  her  people,  was  assiduous  in  her  prayers 
for  a  son.     An  angel  was  sent  to  announce  to  her  that  her  supplica- 
tions were  heard ;  and  that  in  due  time  she  should  become  the  parent 
of  one  who  was  destined  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. "  Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  celestial  messen- 
ger, "  and  drink  not  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  take  not  any  unclean 
thing :  for  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  and  no  razor  shall 
come  on  his  head  ;  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the 
womb."  ^     The  father  of  Samson  was  named  Manoah,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Dan,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Zorah,  a  small  town  belonging  to 
his  tribe.    Hearing  from  his  wife  the  pleasant  news  that  his  household 
was  about  to  be  increased,  he  entreated  the  Lord  to  send  again  the 
same  angel,  in  order  to  repeat  in  his  own  presence  the  assurance  of 
progeny.     His  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  vision  was  once  more  com- 
municated to  both  the  parents ;  upon  which  a  scene,  not  unlike  that 
which  occurred  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  took  place,  and  fully  established 
the  faith  of  the  pious  couple.^  "  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat-offer- 
ing, and  offered  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord :  and  the  angel  did  won- 
drously ;  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on.     For  it  came  to  pass, 

*  Judges  xiii.  3 — 5. 

'  Joseohus  narrates  that  Manoah  was  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
not  a  little  uneasy  at  the  repeated  visits  which  she  received  from  the  *'  young  man/* 
'*  Now  the  wife  informed  her  husband  when  he  came  home  of  what  the  angel  had  said, 
and  showed  so  great  an  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  tallness  of  the  young  man  that 
had  appeared  to  her,  that  her  husband  was  astonished,  and  out  of  himself  for  jealousy 
and  such  suspicions  as  are  excited  by  that  passion.  But  she  was  desirous  to  hiiTe  her 
husband's  unreasonable  sorrow  taken  away ;  accordingly  she  entreated  Ood  to  send  the 
angel  again,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  her  husband.  So  the  angel  came  again  by  the 
favour  of  God,  while  they  were  in  the  suburbs,  and  appeared  to  her  when  she  was  alone 
without  her  husband,  ohe  desired  the  angel  to  stay  so  long  till  she  might  bring  her 
husband ;  and  that  rcauest  being  granted,  she  goes  to  call  Manoah.  When  he  saw  Uie 
angel,  he  was  not  yet  n-ee  from  suspicion,"  &c. — Jetoiih  Antiquitiet^  Whitton*a  TVtnu- 
latioHj  book  v.  c.  8. 
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when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ascenaed  in  the  flame  of  the  altar :  and  Manoah  and 
his  wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground."  ^  The 
terror  usual  on  such  occasions  seized  the  heart  of  the  Danite  ;  and  he 
exclaimed,  "  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God ! "  But  his 
wife,  already  more  familiar  with  the  apparition,  and  convinced  that  the 
message  was  one  of  peace  and  favour,  soothed  his  apprehensions.  "  If 
the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,"  she  replied,  "  he  would  not  have  re- 
ceived a  burnt* offering  and  a  meat-offering  at  our  hands;  neither 
would  ho  have  showed  us  all  these  things ;  nor  would,  as  at  this  time, 
have  told  us  such  things  as  these."  ^ 

Chronological  difficulties  concerning  the  dcUe  of  his  birth, — ^There  is 
no  small  obscurity  in  the  works  of  chronologers  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  Samson  was  bom ;  whether  we  wish  to  flx  that  period  with  rela- 
tion to  the  age  of  the  world,  as  Usher  has  done,  or  merely  with  respect 
to  the  succession  of  the  other  judges,  as  it  has  been  attempted  by  Mar- 
sham.  The  former  of  these  writers  places  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Mi^ 
noah  in  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year  from 
the  Creation ;  and  maintains,  on  the  ground  of  his  general  system,  thai 
the  year  just  specified  must  have  coincided  with  the  first  of  the  Philis- 
tine servitude.  "  It  appears,"  says  he,  "  from  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Judges,  that  he  was  conceived  after  the  forty  years  of  the  oppression 
were  begun ;  and  we  are  expressly  informed,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  Book,  that  he  avenged  Israel  twenty  years  in  the  days  of 
the  Philistines  :  whence  it  follows  that  we  must  not  date  the  nativity 
of  Samson  at  a  later  period,  unless  we  are  determined  to  make  him  a 
judge  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age."  '    This  reason  is  abund- 

*  Judges  xiii.  19 — 21. 

•  Judges  xiii.  23.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinion  so  yery  general  in  all  anti- 
ouity,  sacred  and  profane,  that  the  sight  of  a  supernatural  being  was  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  death.  The  following  example  of  this  feeling  among  gods  and  men  is  well 
known  to  the  classical  reader ;  and,  as  it  illustrates  the  portion  of  ancient  Scripture 
now  under  consideration,  he  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  quoted  from  his  favourite 
Homer : — 

TlavriQ  d'  OvXvfiiroio  KarriXOofitv  dvriotavrtc 
TrieSi  fiaxtiCt  Iva  firi  re  fura  Tpunffffi  iraOritn 
l^rifitpop.    *X<mpov  abn  ra  iriioiTai,  aaoa  oX  alaa 
Tiivontvift  liTivtjiTt  Xivtpf  6rt  fiiv  tiki  fArjTtjp. 
Et  d*  AvtXevc  oif  ravra  Bitav  tKinvaiTaj  dfA^ti^j 
Aiioir  lirttBf  OTt  kiv  tiq  Ivavrifiiov  9toQ  tXOri 
Ev  iroXtfii^    XctXcn'Oi  it  Oioi  ^atviaOat  ivapyeic. 

Iliad,  lib.  xx.  v.  125. 
[**  But  let  us  from  01}'mpus  all  descend ; 

And  mingle  in  the  fight — lest  he  this  day 

At  Trojan  hands  should  suffer.     Afterward, 

Let  him  endure  what  things  soe'er  the  fates 

Had  woven  in  his  natal  web,  when  first 

His  mother  bare  him. — If  Achilles  fail 

To  learn  these  matters  from  the  mouths  of  gods, 

When  any  god  opposes  him  in  fight, 

Ho  '11  tremole  sore.    For  awful  are  the  gods, 

When  they  themselves  discover." — Ed.] 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  great  original,  of  which  Pope  has  entirely  mistaken 
the  meaning.  See  tranakttion  of  Mad.  Dacier,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Saurin*$  Dis- 
cofirsety  p.  24. 

^  A.  M.  2849.  Samson,  Nazarseus^  uti  Angelus  pnedixerat,  Zone  natos  est.  Cum 
cnim  post  cceptos  annos  40  oppressionis  Philist(eorum  conceptam  ilium  fuine  constet ; 
ct  ipsum  viginti  anniB  vindicasse  Israelem  in  dicbus  Philistreomm  (cap.  zr.  20)  ex- 
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antly  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  respects  the  relative  position  of  Samson's 
birth,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  Philistine  do- 
mination. But  if  it  be  examined  as  it  bears  upon  the  great  questions 
of  universal  history  and  chronology,  the  conclusion  which  tne  arch- 
bishop draws  from  it  will  be  found  to  labour  under  very  weighty  objec- 
tions. The  reader  will  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  Samson  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  servitude ;  but  if  he  has  studied 
with  attention  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  he  will  refuse  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  prelate,  that  the  deliverer  of  Israel  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year 
of  the  world.  Sir  John  Marsham,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the 
sixth  servitude  was  contemporaneous  with  the  fifth ;  and  that,  while 
the  eastern  tribes  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Ammonites,  or  quietly 
submitted  to  their  oppression,  the  western  tribes  were  in  subjection  to 
the  Philistines  along  all  their  borders.  Dusb  istsB  servitutes  non  erant 
ut  quatuor  priores,  tempore  diverse  et  successive,  sed  contemporaneie: 
coeperunt  amb®  simul,  non  desierunt;  ob  multiplicatam  iaolatriam 
duplicata  est  poena,  et  ab  utroque  latere  immittitur  hostis.  Tradidit 
eos  in  manus  PhiUstim,  et  in  manusfiliorum  Amman ;  et  detriverunt  et 
appresserunt  Jilios  Israel  in  ipso  (eodem)  anno  octodecim  annos,  XJno 
eodemque  anno  Ammonit®  ab  oriente,.  PhilistsBi  ab  occidente,  quasi  foe- 
derati,  invaserunt  Israelitas :  non  uno  anno  expulsi  sunt :  dominati  sunt 
Ammonit®  annos  18,  Philistsei  autem  40.^  [These  two  servitudes  were 
not  like  the  four  former,  different  and  successive  times,  but  contem- 
poraneous ;  they  both  began  at  once,  not  ceased ;  there  was  a  double 
penalty  for  multiplied  idolatry,  and  an  enemy  was  sent  in  on  both 
sides.  "  He  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Aram  on,  and  that  year  they  vexed  and  op- 
pressed the  children  of  Israel  eighteen  years.'*  In  one  and  the  same 
year,  the  Ammonites  from  the  east,  and  the  Philistines  from  the  west,  as 
it  were  leagued  together,  invaded  the  Israelites ;  they  wei*e  not  driven 
out  in  one  year :  the  Ammonites  ruled  18,  but  the  Phdistines  40,  years. 
— ^Ed.]  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  forty  years  of  the  Philis- 
tine oppression  did  not  terminate  till  Samuel  gained  his  celebrated 
victory  at  Ebenezer.  Samson  must  therefore  have  been  bom  about 
the  time  of  Gideon ;  for  Samuel,  who  was  certainly  yoimger  than  the 
son  of  Manoah,  "began  to  judge,"  says  this  author,  "  in  the  last  year 
of  Elon  the  Zebulonite,  and  was  contemporary  with  Abdon  of  Ephraim." 
If  Sir  John  Marsham  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  we  must  believe  that 
there  were  among  the  Hebrews  four  judges  at  one  period,  namely,  Ab- 
don, Samuel,  Samson,  and  Eli ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  all  exercised 
the  government  when  the  Philistines  were  lords  of  the  country.  Such 
a  conclusion,  as  it  has  no  support  from  fact,  so  does  it  appear  to  be  at 
utter  variance  with  historical  probability.  Besides,  it  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  who  assures  us  that,  from  the 
division  of  the  promised  land  to  the  days  of  Samuel,  there  intervened 
a  period  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  We  cannot  therefore  make 
our  way  through  this  chronological  labyrinth  without  assuming  that 
the  servitudes  were  successive,  and  that  none  of  the  judges  were  con- 

presse  doceamur :  ultra  hoc  tempuB  nativitatem  ejus  non  csso  dcfcrendam  apparet,  nisi 
ante  18  SBtatis  suse  annum,  Vindicis  eum  officium  susccpisse  statucrimus. — Usn.  Annalea 
Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  26. 
^  Johan.  Marshami  Canon.  Chron.  p.  307,  308. 
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temporary,  except  Eli  and  Samson  during  a  part  of  their  administra- 
tions. 

Early  achieve fkents, — But  it  is  time  to  resume  the  tenor  of  our  nar- 
rative, and  to  give  some  account  of  the  character  and  exploits  of  the 
powerful  warrior  who  has  just  been  named.  The  sacred  text  informs 
us  that ''  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in  the 
camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol." '  In  reference  to  this  no- 
tice, the  reader  will  remember  that,  when  the  Danites  went  out  in 
search  of  a  country  to  dwell  in,  six  hundred  of  their  number,  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war,  proceeded  from  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  and  went  up 
and  pitched  in  Kiriath-jearim  in  Judah  ;  "  wherefore,"  adds  the  in- 
spired author,  **  they  called  that  place  Mahaneh-dan,  the  camp  of  Dan, 
unto  this  day."  '  In  that  wild  and  hilly  region,  Samson  founa  the  first 
opportunity  to  signalize  his  courage  and  uncommon  strength  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country ;  and  his  personal  achievements  appear  to 
have  attached  to  his  name  such  a  degree  of  notoriety,  as  to  render  him 
an  object  of  dislike  and  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philistine  bor- 
der.    This  observation  will  be  illustrated  by  the  event  which  follows. 

Marriage  feast  at  Timnath. — To  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  to  avenge  his 
people  upon  the  Philistines,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  of  that  nation,  who  dwelt  at  Timnath  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan.'  His  parents,  who  did  not  know  that  this  attachment  was  '*  of 
the  Lord,*'  objected  to  the  imion  of  their  son  with  an  idolater;  but 
finding  him  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  have  her  to  wife,  they  agreed  to 
accompany  him  to  Timnath  to  ask  the  damsel  in  marriage.  '*  And  he 
went  Qown  and  talked  with  the  woman,  and  she  pleased  Samson  well." 
The  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  with 
feasting,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  remote  times,  con- 
tinued seven  days.  It  was  usual,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  bridegroom 
to  invite  a  number  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  appointed 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  ceremony,  and  to  discharge  certain  other 
offices  which  the  Kabbis  describe  with  more  minuteness  than  delicacy. 

^  Judges  xiii.  25. 

*  **  The  camp  of  Dan,"  says  Ilowell,  "  was  probably  that  place  where  the  Danites 
made  their  encampinent  in  their  expedition  and  enterprise  against  Laish,  Judges  xriii. 
1 1 ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  tne  Philistines,  who  had  the  Israelites  at  that  time 
entirely  under  their  subjection,  should  suffer  them  to  hare  any  standing  camp.  And 
this,  by  the  by,  is  a  good  argument  that  the  story  of  Micah,  and  of  the  Danites'  expedition, 
was  transacted  before  Samson's  time,  though  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  have  placed  it 
after/' — HoweWt  HutorVf  apud  Stackhoute. 

The  camp  of  Dan  is  the  same  with  Mahaneh-dan,  the  former  being  only  the  latter 
expressed  in  English.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Danites  encamping  here  on  their  expe- 
dition to  Laish ;  and  it  was  situated  near  Kiriath-jearim  in  Juoah. —  WeWt  Geog,  toL 
ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  364. 

Dr.  Wells  relates  that  both  Eshtaol  and  Zorah  were  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
whereof  the  latter  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Judah ;  and  for  this  reason  Rehoboam,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  seems  to  have  kept  this  place,  though  lying  in  one  of  these 
tribes,  and  to  haye  fortified  it  for  a  barrier  town  on  that  side  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
as  he  did  also  Aijalon,  another  town  belonging  to  the  same  tribe. — WelU*t  Geog,  of  Old 
Te»t.  Tol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 

3  It  is  not  improbably  thought  to  be  the  same  that  is,  in  Joshua  xt.  10,  called  Tim- 
nah,  and  Joshua  xix.  43,  Timnatha.  It  was  first  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Hither  it  probably  was  that  Judah,  the  patriarch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  went  up  to  his  sheep-shearers.  Genesis  xxviii.  12. —  Wells* t  Geog, 
chap.  vi.  p.  364. 
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^spfmMrv^  of  koi  <iiMBpfH 
wifH  my  iMsfisr,  re  Inii 

nimf»  mmd  tirifm  (hirpf  PttlitHmn.  mmd  retmiu  to  iM>Srig"'# 
<— 'Tlvt*  vliffkt  iik»uiettt  called  ferdi  tbe  poven  wick  wkkk  Smbmui 
«ikl<itw^#i  ^»r  th«  m^el  or,  st  Ifif,  icr  the  reroi^  of  kis  pcopie. 
k«  mii^t  K^  *l>l«  Up  farniaii  the  tkirtj  robes,  or  sbeeo  »  dier 
oilM  ftt  o«3r  tfaiMiiatu>o,  lad  tlie  tkirtr  dage  of  gmienti*  viuck  1m 
Im4  yi^sAf^  Uf  him  bridad  iMceiates,  he  went  dovn  to  Askeloo,  oae  of 
tlk^  f/wn  atiff^,  liew  thirtT  nen.  wtrvpoed  them  of  their  sppml,  and 
Iftid  th^  bloodr  iip^/il  at  toe  f«et  of  their  coimtrTinen.  I>»plea8ed, 
Ufff,  nt  th^  fj'/rtdftfit  fA  hiM  wife  in  the  i&ir  of  the  riddle,  and  perkaps 
n^A  aJt//$(^her  without  icupieion  of  her  fidelity  in  other  recpecta,  he 

•  Tfnm  t!pn\nm  t  *p^/A«o,  •!▼«  ^^IHk  late,  frr*^  vifdao,  «▼«  vxori  «CisiBBinii  npentiti 
Mmfnm^i/t,  Wa  UnO^fm  *rat  eftkhraadam  pw  die*  a  dedaf:tioac  mimmiyai  §eytem^  «bt 
f irr^  wne  yf,um  '•^>t»p|/>  tfAvAimimo  nmpi/>,  torn  «  Jacobi  et  Raheiu  aapdis,  ma 
#«  mrm«r^wy ;  p*T  Uulntim  ariaimiim  nM  Tviaa  Kti  vituta  dncebatnr.  Epnlini  illod 
0jnmn^  tpU,\,rniym0^  f^Uutm  nupeiaUm  ttpellitaat.  AdeoqiK  hoc  ex  more  exigi 
Mrf if «rm,  nt  ^i  f^nr^*  xp^nMK  eM«iit  nmiil  dedutt&dae,  k  nBgnHs  nxoribw  RBgulas 
AfrfitM  p«t  l/^fi^m  di**  c*I*f/rar«,  tiinoe  ketiMinM,  perqum  poUucibfliter.  et  tun  ab 
tfmm  intitfff.  if%t.nnn,  turn  ah  mnnimttwt  toleBnu  Ictitic  generi  alio,  quod  forte  genio 
twr»A  pW^nuim^.  f  y,n  it  wm  aut/imarj  for  a  banquet  to  be  celebrated  by  the  bride- 
ptffim,  wMW  h*-  mt^r*>  prHrufwAy  an  anmarried  man,  or  a  widower,  or  then  married  to 
H  hfitttc  w'lU.  Whfn  tho  f/rid«  wa«  a  rirgin,  this  wac  kept  up  tvplendidlr  and  Jojouslj 
A  **  h?^  '^^*^  ^^^  ^^*^  ^'  ymAaX ;  when  a  widow  or  debauched  'one,  for  thiM 
d«jr».  nii»  i«  Ukt^n  from  the  oldest  examples,  the  nuptial*  of  Jacob  and  Bachel,  and 
i  T  !"/••'"•"''•  ''^i*  Jmnqaet  and  iU  celebration  ther  called  the  nuptiaijoy.  And  ao 
nr  mihttyturry  ihiu  <nwt/>m,  that  when  a  man  married  many  wirea  at  once,  he  gare 
Ut  AM^th  of  hU  wlf*w,  through  the  whole  of  theM  dayi,  feparate  banquets,  and  that  most 
vJaJ     i    ^'"!  /f'^*  •pl'^'I'rtir,  resting  then  from  all  Ubour,  and  exercising  every 

!f        o.*"?"*?!.  ^  r  ^*y  ^^'^""^  ^^ff^^  p'wMW  hii  fancy  at  the  time.— Ed.]     Seldem 
Uf irf.  Kiiral^,  llh.  ii.  ff.  ff. 

•  JiKlgiM  slv.  f  I J  and  Josephtis'  Antiquities,  book  ▼.  c.  8. 
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retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Timnath.  "  His  anger  was  kindled," 
saith  the  Scripture,  **  and  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house ; "  upon 
which  his  wife  was  given  to  his  companion  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend. 

Difficulties  created  hy  commentators, — The  desire  of  a  commentator 
to  say  something  new  often  leads  the  reader  into  difficulties  which' 
must  otherwise  have  escaped  observation.  ''  It  may  well  be  question- 
ed," says  Stackhouse,  "  upon  what  occasion  Samson  could  meet  with 
thirty  rhilistines,  all  clothed  in  their  new  and  best  attire,  even  though  we 
allow  that  he  went  with  a  disposition  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  and 
slay  them.'*  The  good  vicar  of  Beenham  here  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
the  shirts  and  garments  were  to  be  new  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  so 
much  as  alluded  to  in  any  stage  of  the  compact  between  Samson  and 
his  paranymphs.  According  to  our  notions  of  such  matters,  indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  men,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  either 
give  or  taike  old  clothes.  But  the  ancients  were  not  so  fastidious  :  and 
we  may  discover  from  the  impatience  of  Samson's  companions  to  find 
out  the  riddle,  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  losing  the  verv  garments 
which  they  had  upon  them.  "  Have  ye  called  us,"  said  they  to  the 
bride,  "  to  take  what  we  have  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  *  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  Bishop  Patrick,  who  seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  before  Stackhouse, 
to  be  held  as  quite  satisfactory.  "  He  slew  thirtjr  of  them,"  says  he,  "  as 
they  were  making  merry,  it  is  probable,  cither  in  the  field  or  the  city, 
at  some  public  solemnity,  when  great  companies  used  to  be  ^thered 
together,  and  to  appear  in  their  best  apparel."^  But  the  learned  prelate 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  a  public  solemnity,  when  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  city  were  collected  together,  was  the  most  unfavourable  occa- 
sion possible  for  performing  such  an  achievement.  No  doubt,  it  is 
said  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Samson,  and  in  the  might  of 
that  Spirit,  we  must  acknowledge,  no  undertaking  was  too  arduous ; 
but  we  find,  notwithstanding,  that  in  most  cases,  the  supernatural  aid 
granted  by  Heaven  did  not  supersede  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  nor 
warrant  any  rash  departure  from  the  rules  of  prudence  and  the  limits 
of  human  calculation. 

Samson* 8  wife  given  to  another :  fixes  brands  to  the  tails  0/*  300 
JbxeSf  and  hums  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines. — When  his  resent- 
ment had  abated,  Samson  went  down  once  more  to  Timnath  to  see  his 
wife ;  not  being  aware,  we  may  presume,  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  disposed  of,  subsequently  to  their  late  quarrel.  But  finding 
himself  so  injuriously  treated  both  by  his  father-in-law  and  his  friend, 
he  immediately  resolved  to  gratify  his  revenge  upon  the  whole  district 
in  which  they  lived.  He  went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and 
took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  the 
midst  between  two  tails :  and  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let 
them  go  inio  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both 
the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and  cuives. 

Resemblance  between  the  Vulpinalia  at  Home  and  the  performance 
of  Samson. — An  event  so  sin^ar  as  that  now  mentioned  could  not  fail 
to  create  among  linguists  and  commentators  a  great  variety  of  curious 
speculations.  That  fires  were  often  raised  by  attaching  to  wild  animals 

1  Judges  xiT.  15.  •  Patrick's  Commentary  upon  Judges,  vol.  ii.  p.  157 
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combustible  substances  in  a  stage  of  ignition,  is  proved  by  some  very 
striking  historical  notices,  which  the  indust^  of  the  learned  has  col- 
lected from  the  works  of  the  ancients.'  For  example,  there  was  at 
Bome  an  annual  celebration  which  had  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the 
performance  of  Samson,  that,  according  to  certain  authors,  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  former.  At  the  feast  of  Ce- 
realia,  foxes  were  introduced  into  the  circus  with  firebrands  fastened  to 
their  tails,  when  these  animals  were  formalljr  put  to  death,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  multitude,  in  retaliation  for  the  injuries  which 
they  are  said  to  have  produced,  at  a  remote  period,  among  fields  of 
standing  com.  Ovid,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Fasiiy  embodies  this 
tradition  with  the  history  of  the  other  religious  rites  of  the  Bomaa 
people,  in  his  usual  happy  manner.  He  undertakes  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  a  ceremony  so  remarkable : 

Cur  ig^tur  miss»  vinctis  ardentia  ttedis 
Terga  ferant  vulpes :  causa  dooenda  mihi. 

{The  reason  foxes  are  sent  round, 
Their  burning  tails  with  torches  bound 
Listen  to  me.    I  will  expound. — £d.] 

He  narrates  that,  when -on  a  journey  from  Bome  to  Pelie;ni,  he  passed 
a  night  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  at  Carseoli,  who  informed  him, 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  boy  in  that  neighbourhood  caught  a  fox, 
which  had  long  committed  depredations  upon  his  poultry.  The  youth, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  wrai)ped  up  his  captive  in  ropes  of  hay  or  straw, 
fastened  carefully  round  its  body ;  ana  then  setting  fire  to  the  in- 
flammable matenal  let  the  creature  loose  to  rejoin  its  companions  in 
the  wild.  The  fox,  terrified  by  the  flame,  made  its  way  through  nu- 
merous fields  of  com ;  where  the  fire,  being  assisted  by  a  high  wind, 
destroved  the  ripe  grain  to  a  vast  extent.  A  law  was  immediately 
passed  at  Carseoli,  forbidding  any  one  to  save  the  life  of  a  fox  which 
might  happen  to  fall  into -^ his  hands:  and  in  following  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  enactment,  it  became  customary  to  put  the  animal  to 
death  by  burning  it  in  straw,  agreeably  to  the  method  suggested  by 
the  youth  whose  failure  in  the  act  of  meditated  revenge  was  thereby 
commemorated.^ 

^  To  this  practice  Mr.  Richardson  alludes,  when  he  relates,  that  ^*  in  December,  on 
the  shortest  night  of  the  year,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great  festival  of  Fire,  called 
among  the  Parsis  Sheh  tezi ;  when  their  temples  were  illuminated,  and  large  piles  of 
fire  blazed  all  over  the  kingdom ;  round  which  the  people  entertained  themselves  all 
nieht  with  choral  dances,  and  various  amusements  pecmiar  to  the  season.  Amongst 
other  ceremonies  common  on  this  occasion,  there  was  one  which,  whether  it  originated 
in  superstition  or  caprice,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  cruel  and  pernicious.  The 
Idnes  and  great  men  used  to  set  fire  to  large  bushes  of  dry  comhustihles  fastened  round 
wild  heasts  and  hirds;  which  bein^  then  let  loose,  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one 
great  illumination  :  and  as  those  temfied  creatures  naturally  fled  to  the  wooos  for  shel- 
ter, it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  conflagrations  which  would  often  happen,  must  havo 
been  peculiarly  destructive,  where  a  people  considered  the  extinguishing  of  fire  by  water 
as  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  impiety.*' — A  Du»ertat%on  on  the  Languaget^  Literature, 
and  Manners  of  Eastern  Nations,     By  John  Richardson,  Esq.  1778. 

*  Fn^da  Carscolis  nee  olivis  apta  fcrendis 

Terra,  sed  ad  segctes  ingeniosus  uger. 
Hko  ego  Felignos  natalia  rura  pctebam 

Parva,  sed  assiduis  uvida  semper  aouis. 
Hospitis  antiqui  solitas  intranmus  ooaes ; 
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Theory  ofBochart  that  the  Vulpinalia  eammemoraied  the  exphU  of 
Samson. — Bochart  will  not  accede  to  the  opinion  that  the  festival  of 

Dempserat  emeritiB  jam.  jnga  Phcebas  eqnis. 
la  mihi  multa  quidem,  sed  et  hec  narrare  solebat 

XJnde  menm  pnesens  instnieretur  opus : 
Hoe  ait  in  campo  fcampumque  ostendit)  habebat 

Bus  breve  cum  aoro  parca  colona  viro. 
lUe  Buam  peraeebat  humum ;  sire  usna  aratri 

Sire  cturvflB  ralcis,  sire  bidentis  erat. 
Hec  modo  verebat  stantem  tibicine  Tillam 

Nunc  matris  plumis  ova  foTenda  dabat. 
Aut  Yirides  malvaa,  aut  fiin^  coUirit  alboa^ 

Aut  humilem^to  calfacit  i^e  rocum. 
Et  tamen  assiduu  exercit  brachia  telia 

Adrenusque  minas  frigoris  arma  parat^ 
Filius  higuB  erat  primo  lascinu  in  aevo 

Addideratque  annos  ad  duo  lustra  duoa. 
la  capit  extremi  Tulpem  sub  valle  salicti :. 

Abstulerat  multas  ilia  cohortis  ares. 
Capti?am  stiputa  focnoque  inTolyit,.et  ignes 

Admovet,  urentes  effugit  ilia  manus. 
Qua  fogit,  incendit  restitos  messibus  agros : 

Damnosis  vires  ignibus  aura  dabat. 
Factum  abiit :  monumenta  manent,  nam  viyere  captam 

Nunc  quoque  lex  Yulpem  Carseolana  vetat. 
Utque  luat  pcBuas  gens  nsec,  Cerealibus  ardet : 

Quoque  modo  segetes  peitBdit  ipsa  perit 

Ondii  Ftut.  lib.  ir.  v.  681 — yti, 

FFrigid  Carseoli,  unapt  to  bear    * 

The  olive,  rich  with  fields  of  standing  com^ 

Is  fruitful.    Hither  I  the  native  lan£ 

Pelignean  sought,  though  small,  yet  ever  fresh, 

With  running  streams.    Into  the  well-known  houRC, 

I  entered  of  an  ancient  habitant, 

g'or  now  his  well-worn  steeds  had  Sol  unyoked). 
e  told  me  much,  but  this  above  the  rest. 
On  which  is  based  ra}r  present  poesy. 
"In  yonder  field,"  said  he,  ana  showed  the  spot, 
'*  A  thrifty  housewife,  with  her  rural  lord, 
Owned  a  low  dwelling.    Well  he  tilled  the  ground, 
With  use  of  plough,  or  crooked  scjthe,  or  hoe ; 
While  she  would  sweep  the  domicile,  or  give 
^®  ^ggs  to  the  matexnal  feathers'  care. 
For  hatching ;  or  green  mallows  did  collect. 
Or  whitest  mushrooms,  or  the  humble  hearth 
Heaped  hiffh  with  grateful  fuel.    Tet  besides, 
In  the  assiduous  loom,  with  active  hands. 
Against  the  threatenings  of  the  winter  cold. 
Prepares  defences. 

Their  sportive  son  was  now  in  youthfbl  prime^ 
His  age,  two  lustres  added  to  two  years. 
Beneath  the  willow  in  the  vale  he  caught 
A  fox,  who  thence  had  taken  many  birds. 
He  rolled  the  captive  up  in  hay  and  straw, 
Set  fire,  and  let  the  victim  burning  fiee. 
Whither  it  flies,  the  fields  with  Invests  clad 
It  fires — the  winds  incite  the  wasteful  fiames. 
The  deed  is  past — ^its  monuments  remain, 
For  now  the  Carseolean  law  forbids 
To  slay  a  captive  fox,  and  doth  ordain. 
At  Ceres'  festivals,  the  race  shall  bum, 
To  expiate  its  crime,  and  die  itself, 
E'en  as  in  time  of  old  it  wasted  com."-*£D»] 
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Vulpifwlia  at  Borne  could  haye  originated  in  an  incident  at  once  so  ob- 
BQure  and  trifling.  He  argues,  moreover,  t^at  the  foxes  were  not 
brought  into  the  circus  wrapt  up  in  straw,  as  they  were  at  Carseoli,  but 
with  firebrands  fastened  to  their  tails.  The  month,  too,  in  whieb  the 
festival  was  kept,  corresponded  with  the  time  of  harvest  in  Palestine, 
but  not  with  the  same  season  either  at  Eome  or  Carseoli :  in  a  word, 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  Bomans  commemorated  by  a  yearly  observance, 
the  exploit  which  was  performed  by  the  son  of  Manoab  against  the 
enemies  of  his  coimtry.'  Although  the  reasoning  of  Bochart  does  not 
carry  with  it  complete  conviction,  the  most  sceptical  reader  must  admit 
that  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  probability.  It  is  somewbat  re- 
markable, too,  that  a  fox  with  a  firebrand  at  its  tail  had  become,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  cunning  mischievous 
person.  In  the  Nauplius  of  Lycophron,  for  example,  a  person  is  de- 
scribed whose  evil  propensities  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  qualities  of 
a  fox  with  a  blazing  extremity ;  but,  although  this  passage  has  been 
quoted  by  Bryant  and  Stackhouse,  as  a  proof  that  the  animal  in  question 
was  occasionally  armed  with  fire,  the  real  allusion  of  the  author  was  to 
certain  natural  qualities  which  he  thought  proper  to  clothe  in  a  figura- 
tive expression.* 

Fancy  of  a  French  author. — I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while 
to  mention  the  fancy  of  a  French  author,  quoted  by  M.  Bernard,  who 
thinks  that  instead  of  foxes  Samson  set  fire  to  three  hundred  sheaves 
of  com ;  which  he  contrived  to  select  from  such  a  position  in  a  field  of 
com  as  to  extend  the  confias;ration  over  a  great  part  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
Hebrew  terms,  which  signify  respectively  yb^r^*  and  sheaves ;  while  the 
word  which  is  translated  tail,  means  the  end  or  latter  part  of  any  ob- 

I  Absit  k  nobis  ut  ritns  tarn  solennis  originem  arcessamos  a  tarn  obscuris  initiis.  An, 
qnia  Tulpes  una,  Carteolis  foeno  ardente  involuta,  paucas  se'^etes  in  fu|^  exussit,  Romm 
certo  die  quotaimifi  plurea  ynlpes  emitti  debuerunt  cum  tsedis  caudae  aUigatis  ?  Quin  a 
Phoenicibus  id  ortum  est,  qui  rei  apud  se  gestae  famam  paulatim  disseminarunt.  Itaque 
verisimile  est  incendium  illud  eo  ipso  die  accidisse,  quo  JRomie  vulpes  in  circum  emitte- 
bantur,  et  in  illius  incendii  memoriam  id  primo  h  Pboonicibus,  deinde  Phoenicum 
exemplo  etiam  ab  aliis  esse  factitatum.  [Be  it  far  from  us  to  seek  the  ori^n  of  such 
solemn  rites  from  so  obscure  beginnings.  Because  one  fox,  wrapt  round  with  burning 
straw,  set  fire  to  a  few  corn-fields  at  Carseoli  in  its  flight,  would  it  have  come  to  pass 
that  at  Home,  for  so  many  years,  on  a  fixed  day,  numerous  fbxes  should  be  sent  forth 
with  torches  tied  to  their  tails }  But  perhaps  this  has  sprung  from  the  PhoDnicians, 
who  gradually  disseminated  the  fame  of  the  thin^  done  among  them.  And  it  is  very 
likely  that  that  fire  happened  in  that  same  day  in  which  the  foxes  were  sent  out  at 
Bome,  and  in  memory  of  that  fire  this  was  done,  first  by  the  Phoenicians,  t^en,  from 
their  example,  by  others  also. — Ed.]    Bocharti  Hieroz.  Lb.  iii.  p.  856. 

'  TfiQ  Xitrv^etaQ  d*  ayKvXric  \afAirovpidoQ 

Lycoph.  De  Naup.  t.  344,  apud  Bochart. 

At  verse  1393  he  speaks  of  another  female  (for  it  is  neither  Ulysses  nor  Nauplius  that  is 
called  \afiirovptc)i  the  daughter  of  Erisichthon,  whom  he  likewise  describes  as, 

T}|C  navTOfiop<pov  Pa<r<rapac  XafiwovpiSo^ : 
Meretricis  vulpectUm  qua  in  omnes  ae  mutabat  formas, 
[A  subtle  harlot  who  changes  herself  into  all  forms. — Ed.] 

Is  It  nut  surprising  that  Bryant  and  Stackhouse  should  have  imagined  that  the  poet 
could  apply  such  epithets  to  Ulysses  or  Nauplius,  as  were  only  suited  to  a  licentious  and 
crafty  lemale? 
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ject,  whether  natural  or  artiiicial.  Thus,  says  he,  the  last  sheaf  of  a 
shock  of  com  is  called  the  tail ;  the  part  to  which  Samson  applied  fire, 
when  he  proceeded  to  avenge  the  insuh  which  he  had  received  from  his 
wife's  relations.^ 

Samson's  wife  and  father^inAaw  Jmmt  alive  hy  the  Philistines :  his 
revenue, — When  the  author  of  this  ca^mitj  was  made  known  to  the 
Philistines,  they  resolved  to  remove  at  once  the  cause  of  his  anger, 
rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the  repetitioa  of  similar  attacks. 
They  knew  how  much  reason  he  had  to  complain  of  the  Timnite,  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  taken  his  wife  and  given  her  to  his  companion, 
and  therefore  they  came  up  and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with  fire. 
But  Samson,  either  dissatisned  with  their  motives  in  this  cruel  action, 
or  still  thinking  that  his  own  sufferings  were  unavenged,  fell  upon  a 
band  of  their  countrymen,  whom  he  vanquished  with  great  slaughter. 
He  smote  them  hip  and  thigh,  says  the  Scripture  ;  after  which  he  went 
down  and  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam.^ 

Delivered  up  captive  hy  the  men  of  Juddhy  hut  slays  1000  Philistines 
with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass, — These  personal  encounters  had  not  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  any  infraction  of  the  treatv  which  appears  to  have 
subsisted,  at  that  period,  between  the  Philistines  and  the  contiguous 
tribes  of  the  Hebrew  people.  But  the  former,  finding  that  the  enmity 
of  Samson  was  equal  to  his  strength,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  warfare  which  he  ccmd acted  on  their  borders  ;  and  with  thin 
view  they  marched  a  body  oi  troops  inta  the  territory  of  Judah,  and 
established  a  regular  encampment  ui  the  neighbourhood  of  Lehi.  To 
avert  the  evils  accompanying  such,  mi  invasion,  the  men  of  Judah  re- 
monstrated with  Samson  on  the  irregularity  and  pernicious  effects  of 
his  behaviour  towards  the  Philistines ;.  reminding  him  that  the  nation 
against  which  he  directed  his  assaults,  was  acknowledged  as  their  su- 
periors ;  and  insisted  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  delivered  into 
their  hands,  as  a  pledge  and  security  for  future  peace.^  The  result  ci 
this  conference  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  lengthened  or  minute 
description.  Samson  agreed  to  the  propose  of  his  countrymen ;  so  far 
at  least  as  to  permit  them  to  bind  hun  and  bring  him  into thepresence 
of  the  enemy.  But  no  sooner  was  he  carried  in  sight  of  the  Philistine 
camp,  than  the  supernatural  spirit  was  roused  withm  him^  and  delivered 
him  from  the  death  or  captivity  with  which  he  was  threatened.  '*  And 
when  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  Philistines  shouted  against  him ;  and  the 

*  See  Saurin,  Disconrs.  xvii.  M.  Bernard,  in  the  Republique  dea  Lettret,  Oct.  17 17, 
p.  407,  makes  an  extract,  of  which  the  aboTe  notice  contains  the  substance,  from  an  • 
anonymous  work  on  Balaam's  ass,  the  foxes  of  Samson,  the  iaw<-bone  of  the  ass,  the 
ravens  of  Elijah,  Antichrist,  &c.  The  same  work  is  also  referred  to  by  Stackhouse,  who 
(after  Saurin)  relets  that  he  could  not  find  the  original  performance. — Stackhotue^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  89.     ESit.  18 17. 

*  JuQgcs  XV.  7,  8.  £tam  was  a  strong  plac«  in  the  tribe  of  Judah^  to  the  top  of 
which  no  more  than  one  person  could  ascend  abreast,  and  therefore  easily  defensible. 
By  all  this,  however,  and  what  follows  in  the  history  of  Samson,  it  is  plain  that  he  had 
no  commission  from  God,  nor  was  moved  by  any  extraordinary  impulse  to  make  open 
war  (as  did  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  others),  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Philistines ;  but  only  to  weaken  them  and  keep  them  in  awe,  that,  out  of  dread 
of  him,  they  might  be  less  cruel  in  their  oppression ;  and  that  this  was  all  that  God  in- 
tended to  do  by  him  is  pretty  plain  from  the  words  of  the  angel.  Judges  xiii.  5,  **  Ho 
shall  begin  to  aeliver  Israel." — Patrick,  Jotephut,  Wells,  and  Slackhouae. 

»  Ju^es  XV.  9 — 12. 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upoa  him,  and  the  cords  that  were 
upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bands 
loosed  from  off  his  hands.  And  he  found  a  new  jaw-bone  of  an  a^s, 
and  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  slew  a  thousand  men  there- 
with." *  The  scene  of  this  remarkable  victory  was  named  from  the 
instruments  by  means  of  which  it  had  been  achieved :  it  was  called 
Kamath-Lehi,  the  wielding  or  hrandishing  of  the  JawA>one?  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Bochart,  Leclerc,  Patrick,  Calmet,  and 
Pool,  for  the  verbal  criticism  to  which  this  obscure  narrative  has  given 
occasion. 

Difficulty  connected  with  his  miraculous  draught  of  wafer. — In  par- 
ticular, however,  the  fact  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  verse  has  led  to  a 
ffreat  variety  of  opinion  and  much  learned  discussion.  God  clave  a 
hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  thereout ;  and 
when  Samson  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived :  where- 
fore he  called  the  name  thereof  En-hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  thin 
day.  The  whole  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
word  Lehi  denotes  both  a  place  and  a  bone  ;  and  hence  it  will  for  ever 
remain  doubtful  whether  the  water  which  quenched  the  thirst  of  Sam- 
son proceeded  from  a  hole  in  the  jaw  or  in  the  ground.  Were  we  to 
assume  that  the  miracle  was  performed  by  extracting  water  from  the 
earth,  this  passage  of  Scripture  would  be  at  once  intelligible  and  per- 
fectly consistent ;  for  we  should  then  read  that  Jehovah  opened  a  ca- 
vity that  was  in  Lehi,  from  which  flowed  a  stream  of  water ;  and  when 
Bamson  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again  and  he  revived :  wherefore 
he  called  the  name  thereof  the  fountain  of  him  who  called  upon  Ood^ 
which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day.  This  is  the  view  taken  of  the  above 
remarkable  occurrence  by  Archbishop  Usher.  In  the  place,  says  he, 
which  was  called  Lehi,  from  the  celeorated  jaw-bone,  God,  being  en- 
treated by  Samson,  brought  forth  a  fountain  from  a  certain  hollow 
place  in  the  earth,  which  recruited  the  strength  of  the  warrior,  now 
wearied  and  thirsty.  In  quo  loco,  a  maxilla  ilia  Lechi  nomen  adepto, 
a  Samsone  invocatus  Deus,  flsso  cavo  quodam  terrsB,  fontem  produxit 
(^En-hakkore,  sive  Ibntem  invocantis,  appellatum),  qui  e  labore  sitientem 
et  fatiscentem  refocillaret.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  many 
learned  commentators  have  interpreted  the  passage  in  its  more  literal 
sense ;  and  have,  accordingly,  ascribed  the  deliverance  of  Samson  to  a 
copious  supply  of  the  aqueous  fluid  drawn  from  such  a  hole  in  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  as  could  be  made  by  the  extraction  of  a  large  tooth.' 

»  Judg^es  XT.  14,  15. 

'  Patnck  mefers  the  words  "  projection  or  throwing  away  of  the  jaw-bone,  as  the 
Chaldee  and  Aimchi  interpret  it ;  for  bo  the  word  Bama  signifies,  to  throw  anything 
from  one/'  But  r^isun  is  probably  derived  from  dk*^,  which  sifl^nifies  to  be  raised,  or 
elevated,  or  lifted  np ;  ana  it  is  more  likely  that  Samson  should  name  the  place  wher« 
he  defeated  his  enemies  from  the  taking  up  of  the  weapon,  than  from  the  casting  it 
away.  The  Hebrew  term,  besides,  is  not  man,  hut  nn"*.  The  opinion  given  in  the  text 
is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  version  of  the  Vulgate.  **  Cumquc  bee  verba  ca- 
nens  complcsset,  projicit  manaibulam  de  manu,  et  vocavit  nomen  illius  loci  Bamathlcchi, 
quod  interpretatur  eUvatio  nuunlla"     Geddes  calls  the  place  Jaw-bone  HiU. 

*  See  Bocharti  Hieroz.  Part.  prim.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi. ;  and  Patrick  on  the  place. 
^  The  following  remark  by  Houbigant  is  not  undeserving  of  the  learned  reader's  atten- 
tiun.    rrtto,  nomen  ^Va,  affixum  remininum,  etsi  nullum  nomen  femininum,  ad  quod 
pertinere  possit,  anteoedit.    Antecedunt  vnsD  et  *^.    Est  «7io«,  rupe«,  masculinum, 
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Carries  away  the  gates  of  Gaza, — The  character  of  Samson  partook 
BO  much  of  the  infirmity  which  belonged  to  his  countrymen,  that  every 
instance  of  divine  protection  was  almost  immediately  followed  b^  an 
act  of  presumption  and  disobedience.  His  victory  over  the  Philistines 
seems  to  have  led  him  either  to  despise  too  much  their  power,  or  to 

Elace  an  undue  confidence  in  his  own  fortune  and  resources.  Ailer 
aving  slain  a  thousand  of  their  soldiers  in  the  valley  of  the  Jaw-bone, 
he  repaired  to  Gaza,  one  of  their  fortified  cities,  where,  said  the  Scrip* 
ture,  he  saw  a  harlot  and  went  in  unto  her.^  Perhaps  the  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Hebrews,  which  identified  the  mistress  of  an  inn  with 
a  female  of  impure  reputation,  has  established  an  opinion  relative  to 
Samson's  conduct  on  this  occasion  which  is  eoually  imfavourable  and 
unjust.  Josephus  relates,  that,  after  the  fight  of  Lehi,  the  son  of 
Manoah  held  the  Philistines  in  contempt,  and  went  to  Gaza  and  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  a  certain  inn.'  But  whatever  might  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  took  up  his  abode,  damson  was 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  in  it  either  rest  or  tranquillity.  The  rulers  of 
the  city  were  soon  informed  that  their  great  enemy  lay  concealed 
within  its  walls  ;  and  hoping  now  to  put  an  end  to  the  terror  and  an- 
noyance with  which  his  stratagems  nad  so  often  filled  their  country, 
they  secured  the  gates  and  surrounded  his  lodgings  with  armed  meu< 
But  Samson's  hour  was  not  yet  come.  Being  made  acquainted  with 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Philistine  chiefs,  *'  he  rose  at  mid- 
night, and  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city  and  the  two  posts  and 
went  away  with  them,  bar  and  sll,  and  put  them  upon  his  snoulders, 
and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  before  Hebron."  ' 

Treacherously  overcome  and  delivered  up  to  the  Philistines  by  Deli" 
lah. — Samson  escaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall  into  another,  ^ater 
and  more  fatal,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
mercenary  Delilah ;  into  whose  hands  he  delivered  up  his  patriotism, 
his  fame,  and  his  life.  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  this  unhappy  connection,  than  they  resolved  to  employ  the 
deceitful  woman  as  the  instrument  of  his  destruction ;  promising  her  a 
large  sum  of  money  should  she  succeed  in  enabling  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  person.     Josephus  tells  us  that  she  began  her  evil  work 

ut  liquet  ex  "Dtttt,  affizo  masculino.  Nee  pertinet  ad  *<h^  Leehi  affixnm  n^  Nam  dator 
nomen  non  loco,  qui  Leehi,  Bed  fonti,  Atqui  font  non  antecessit.  Haec  incomraoda 
vidit  Vulgatua,  cum  converteret,  nomen  illiut  loci,  L^tur  in  Codice  Alex.  Ti|c  irX^- 
ytiQy  corrupts  pro  ^'lyyiyc*  fontig.  Quo  ipso  lector  satu  monetur  to  mav,  esse  laciniam 
Bcriptioiiis  antique  yvn  cav,  nomen  fontisy  et  le^ndum  bis  ys  hoc  modo ;  ym  ov 
vryn  ry,  (et  vocavit^  nomen  fontU  &ntem  invocantis.  He  catted  the  name  ofihefoun* 
tain,  the  fountain  of  him  tcho  invoked, 

>  Judges  xvi.  i. 

*  AntK^uities,  book  r.  c.  8.  Bishop  Patrick  does  not,  in  this  instance,  take  the  mer- 
ciful side  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  lady  who  accommodated  the  hero  of  Dan. 
'*  She  kept,  it  is  likely,  a  public-house  to  entertain  strangers ;  but  was  as  public  herself; 
which  had  been  the  condition  of  Bahab."  He  is  more  candid  in  regard  to  the  motives  of 
Samson,  who,  he  thinks,  went  to  Gaza  secretly  and  unobserredly  in  the  dusk  of  the 
eyening,  or  in  a  disguise,  that  he  might  the  better  spy  in  what  posture  they  were,  and 
what  {^vantage  he  might  possibly  have  of  them. — Commentary  upon  Judgee,  chap.  xvi. 

3  The  distance  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  is  usually  calculated  at  twenty  miles ;  *'  but  it 
is  more  probable,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  on*the  authori^  of  Peter  Martyr,  **that  the 
hill  in  question  lay  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  witi^in  the  view  of  both  :  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  one  city  might  behold  them  to  their  confusion ;  and  they  of  the  other 
to  their  encouragement  to  li^pe  for  deliyerance." — Commentary  upon  Jwiget,  chap,  xvi 
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bj  flattering  the  pride  of  her  yictim,  and  by  extolling  his  wonderful 
exploits :  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  curiosity  to  know 
wherein  his  astonishing  prowess  consisted,  and  by  what  means  he  had 
attained  a  degree  of  strength  so  much  exceeding  that  of  other  men. 
The  evasions  to  which  he  had  recourse  prove  at  once  his  weakness  and 
his  apprehension  of  the  snares  with  which  lie  saw  himself  surrounded. 
He  first  sacrificed  truth,  and  then  religion.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  troubles  he  relinquished  personal  honour ;  and  he  ended  by  abjur- 
ing his  profession  as  a  person  dedicated  to  heaven,  lie  broke  the  tow 
of  his  ^azaritism ;  and  from  that  moment  his  great  strength  went  from 
him.  He  allowed  the  razor  to  come  upon  his  head,  and  he  iustantlr 
became  weak,  and  was  like  any  other  man.  '^And  he  awoke  out  of  hia 
sleep  and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  nt  otlicr  times  bcforo.  And  ho  wist  not 
that  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him.  But  the  Philistines  took  him 
and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Gaza,  and  bound  him 
with  fetters  of  brass.*** 

Josephu9*8  account, — The  narrative  of  Josci)hus  in  this  ])articular 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  inspired  historian.  "  Sanisoo,**  says 
he,  "  worn  out  with  Delilah* s  importunities,  was  induced  to  inform  her 
that  he  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty  ;  that  he  had 
been  bom  by  his  particular  Providence ;  that  he  had  been  consecrated 
to  him  from  his  infancy ;  and  hence,  he  added,  I  suffer  my  hair  to 
grow,  God  having  charged  me  never  to  poll  my  head,  and,  accordingly, 
iny  stren^h  always  bears  proportion  to  the  increase  and  continuance 
of  my  hair.  When  she  had  learned  thus  much,  and  had  deprived  him 
of  his  hair,  she  delivered  him  up  to  his  enemies,  when  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  himself;  so  they  put  out  his  eyes  and  bound 
him,  and  had  him  led  about  amongst  them.  In  a  word,  the  beginning 
of  his  miseries  was  that  he  transgressed  the  laws  of  his  country,  altered 
his  own  regular  way  of  living,  and  imitated  the  strange  custom  of  fo- 
reigners.* 

Samson^ 9  heroic  death, — ^As  the  Philistines  had  promised  to  the  wo- 
man of  Sorek  that  they  would  not  take  away  the  life  of  Samson,  but 
merely  bind  him  and  i^ict  him,  they  threw  him  into  a  prison-house, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  severe  and  unremitting  labour.  They 
made  him  grind  in  the  mill  like  a  slave.  But  after  a  certain  time  the 
hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  ;  and,  together  with  that  mark  of 
Kazarite  innocence,  his  strength  was  observed  to  return  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  taskmasters.  Accordingly,  on  a 
national  festival,  when  the  people  were  assembled  to  return  thanks  to 
their  god  for  having  delivered  into  their  hands  the  destroyer  of  their 
country,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  elated  with  wine,  gave  orders  that 
Samson  should  be  brought  into  their  presence  to  amuse  them.  They 
sent  for  him,  says  Josephus,  to  insult  him  in  their  cups.  The  roof  of 
the  temple  or  pavilion  in  which  they  were  carousing  rested  on  two 
pillars ;  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars.  ''And  Samson  said  unto 
the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars 
wherenpon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them.  Now  the 
house  was  full  of  men  and  women ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
were  there :  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men 

^  Jndgeg  zvi.  ao,  21.  '  Josephus'  Antiquities,  book  v.  chap.  S. 
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and  women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made  sport.  And  Samson 
called  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  Gh>d,  remember  me,  I  jaray 
thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  fvt  once  avenged  of  the 
Philistines  for  m j  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up,  of 
the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left.  And  Sam- 
son said.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  himself  with 
all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords,  and  upon  all  the 
people  that  were  therein :  so  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 
were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.  Then  his  brethren, 
and  all  the  house  of  his  father,  came  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought 
him  up,  and  buried  him  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  in  the  burying- 
place  of  Manoah  his  father :  and  he  judged  Israel  twenty-years."' 

Criticisms  upon  the  treachery  of  Delilah, — The  mehmcholy  fate  of 
Samson,  as  well  as  the  particular  circumstances  which  attended  his 
death,  have  presented  to  the  professional  expositor  and  critic  an  ample 
field  for  curious  dissertation.  Some  have  imagined  that  Delilah  must 
have  effected  her  treacherous  purposes  by  means  of  magic ;  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  person  of  common  discernment 
could  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  victim  to  allurements  of  which 
the  object  was  so  little  disguised.  How  was  it  possible,  says  Saurin, 
that  a  man  already  deceived  by  one  woman  could  let  himself  be  de- 
ceived by  another,  in  a  manner  still  more  palpable  and  gross.  Why 
did  he  not  suspect  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  Delilah  ;  and  why  was  he 
so  weak  as  to  gratify  it  ?  How  was  it  that  this  hero,  who  had  courage 
to  fight  with  a  lion  and  strength  to  overcome  it,  who  had  made  so 
many  Philistines  bite  the  dust,  and  performed  so  many  other  extra- 
ordinary exploits — how  was  it  that  he  could  not  withstand  the  solicit- 
ations of  an  abandoned  female  ?  Happy  are  those  readers,  he  con- 
cludes, who  find  not  a  solution  of  all  tnese  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
the  history  of  their  own  weakness !  ^ 

1  The  eastern  method  of  boildine  may  assist  us  in  accounting  for  the  particular 
structure  of  the  temple,  or  bouse  of  Dagon,  and  the  ^eat  number  of  persons  that  were 
buried  under  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars.  We  read,  that  about  three 
thousand  persons  were  uj)on  the  roof,  to  behold  while  Samson  made  sport  to  the 
scoffing  and  deriding  Philistines.  Samson  must,  therefore,  hare  been  in  tne  court  or 
area  below  them,  and  consequently  the  temple  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  ancient 
re/iivi},  or  sacred  enclosures.  The  palaces  and  courts  of  justice,  in  those  countries,  are 
ireouently  built  with  a  court,  or  enclosure,  surrounded  either  in  part,  or  on  all  sides, 
with  some  plain  or  cloistored  buildings  :  in  these,  on  their  times  of  festival  and  public 
rejoicing,  tne  wrestlers,  and  other  professors  of  the  grmnastic  art,  perform  in  the  area, 
while  the  roof  of  the  cloisters  round  about  is  crowded  with  spectators.  '*  I  have  often 
seen  several  hundreds  of  people  diverted  in  this  manner  upon  the  roof  of  the  Dey's  pa- 
lace at  Algiers ;  which,  like  many  more  of  the  same  quality  and  denomination,  hath  an 
advanced  cloister  over  against  Che  gate  of  the  p<Uace  (Esther  v.  i),  made  in  the  fashion 
of  a  laree  pent-house,  supported  only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or 
else  in  the  centre.  In  sucn  open  structures  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  their  guards  and 
counsellors,  are  the  ba»?uxu>iy  kaeleet,  and  other  ^reat  officers,  assembled  to  distributo 
justice  and  transact  public  business.  Here,  likewise,  they  have  their  public  entertain- 
ments, as  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  had  in  the  house  of  Dagon.  On  the  supposition^ 
therefore,  that  in  the  house  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloistored  structure  of  this  kind,  the 
pulling  down  of  the  front  or  centre  pillars  only,  which  supported  it,  would  be  attended 
with  the  catastrophe  which  befeU  the  Philistines." — Sha«>*t  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
Edit.  1808. 

^  Quelques-uns  out  cm  qu'on  ne  sauroit  satis&ire  a  ees  questions  sans  supposer  que 
Palila  eat  reoours  aux  secrets  de  la  magie.    Mais  a  quoi  bon  cetto  supposition  ?    Des 
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Comparison  of  the  sacred  history  with  fable. — Those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  sacred  history  with  fable,  have  discovered  not 
only  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah*s  daughter  is  met  by  a  parallel  oc- 
currence in  the  case  of  Iphigenia,  but  also  that  the  conduct  of  Delilah 
towards  Samson  hears  a  striking  resemhlance  to  the  treachery  which 
the  daughter  of  Nisus  practised  against  her  father.  This  prince  ^wtis 
besieged  in  Megara  by  his  enemy  Minos.  Six  months  had  already 
passed  without  success,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  fate  of  the  citj 
depended  upon  a  tufb  of  red  hair  which  was  said  to  he. concealed  among 
the  bushy  ringlets  of  the  king.  His  daughter,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  assailant,  stole  into  bis  chamber  while  he  was  asleep,  cut  out 
the  fatal  lock,  and  carried  it  to  Minos,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  her 
affection.  The  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers  ;  but  the  undutiful 
damsel,  so  far  from  receiving  the  reward  she  expected,  was  spumed  by 
the  conqueror,  who  detested  her  unnatural  perfidy.^ 

complaisances  menage^a,  des  larmes  affect^es,  des  coleres  simul^es.  des  retoors  etndi^ 
furent  sans  donte  tons  les  charmes  et  tous  les  sortileges  dont  cette  enchanteresse  eut  be- 
som dans  cette  occasion.  Encore  une  fois,  henreux  celui  qui  ne  trouTera  dans  rhistoiro 
des  scs  propres  foiblcsses  la  solution  de  ces  difficult^s !  [Some  hare  belieyed  that 
these  questions  could  not  be  answered  without  supposing  that  Delilah  had  recourse  to 
magical  arts.  But  of  what  use  is  this  supposition  ?  Tender  complaisances,  affected 
tofui,  feigned  angers,  and  studied  sorrows  were  without  doubt  all  the  charms  and  aU 
the  sorceries  of  wnich  this  enchantress  had  need  on  this  occasion.  One  remark  more. 
Happy  are  those  who  do  not  And  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  the  history  of  their 
own  weaknesses. — £d.] 

^  See  Huet  Demonstrat.  Evangel,  prop.  ir. ;  Saurin,  Discours.  XTii. ;  and  Ovid. 
Ketam.,  lib.  yiii.  fab.  i. 

Ovid  alludes,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  to  this  story,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Metamorphoses. 

Interca  Minos  Leli^cia  littora  vastat : 
Pnetentatque  sui  vires  Mavortis  in  urbe 
Alcathoe,  quam  Nisus  habet ;  cui  splendidus  ostro 
In  honoratos  medio  sub  vcrtice  canos 
Crinis  inherebat  magni  fiducia  regni. 


Prima  queis  aderat :  qua  curis  fessa  diumis 
Pectora  somnus  habet,  thalamos  tacituma  patemos 
Intrat ;  et  (heu  facinus)  fatali  nata  parentem 
Crine  suum  spoliat ;  praedaque  potita  ncfanda 
Fert  secum  spolia  celeris :  progressaque  porta 
Per  medios  hostes  (mentis  fiducia  tanta  est) 
Pervenit  ad  regem  :  quem  sic  affata  paventem. 
Suasit  amor  facinus ;  proles  ego  regia  Nisi 
Scylla  tibi  trado  patriosque,  meosque  penates. 

Met.  lib.  viii.  v.  6,  83. 

On  the  same  subject,  Grotius  quotes  the  following  verses : — 

Nam  capite  a  summo  regis,  mirabile  dictu, 

Candida  csesaries,  fiorebant  tempora  lauro, 

Et  roseus  medio  fulgebat  vertice  crinis : 

Cujus  qu^m  servata  diu  natura  fuisset, 

Tam  patriam  incolumem  Nisi,  regnumque  fiiturum 

Concordes  stabili  firm&runt  numine  Pare®. 

Theologians  have  been  divided  on  the  ouestion  whether  the  hair  of  Samson  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  his  great  strength,  or  simply  as  a  physical  indication  of  it ;  or, 
lastly,  as  a  token  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Nazarite  vow,  upon  which  the  countenance  of  Je- 
hoyim  depended.  The  most  part  of  the  Fathers  and  ancient  interpreters  hold  this  last 
opinion :  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  appearance  of  common  sense  and 
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Exploits  of  the  Thehan  Hercules  traced  in  the  history  of  Samson,'^ 
Other  commentators  have  traced  in  the  history  of  Samson  the  person 
and  exploits  of  the  Theban  Hercules.  They  have  found  out  that  the 
names  of  both  have  the  same  signification,  and  denote  the  sun ;  that 
the  epochs  at  which  they  flourished  agree ;  that  their  figures  and  great 
bodily  strength  present  a  striking  resemblance ;  and  finally,  that  their 
actions  and  characters  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  cannot  but  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  original.     Samson  killed  a  lion ;  so  did  Hercules. 

probability.*  Bat  although  they  all  admitted  that  a  profusion  of  hair  could  give  no 
additional  vigour  to  the  human  body,  and  even  that  it  was  not  always  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  that  quality  in  the  best-constructed  frames,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
mystical  notions  which  they  encouraged  respecting  the  locks  of  Samson,  gave  rise,  at  a 
suWfjuent  period,  to  many  whimsical  fancies  relative  to  supernatural  gifts.  It  was 
imagined,  that  those  who  had  received  from  the  demon  a  power  more  than  human,  car- 
ried, on  some  part  of  their  body,  an  external  mark  of  their  singular  endowment ;  and 
as  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  have  such  a  token  visible  to  every  eye,  the  favoured  in- 
dividual  usually  chose  to  have  it  impressed  where  it  would  be  concealed  either  bjr  a  na« 
tural  or  an  artificial  covering.  Thus,  in  the  days  when  it  became  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  priest  and  the  judge  to  purify  the  Christian  world  from  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  and  divination,  particular  pains  were  taken  to  discover,  on  the  persons  of  the 
accused,  the  diabolical  signature,  in  virtue  of  which  they  exercised  their  wicked  arts. 
Among  the  means  used  for  this  purpose,  shaving  was  the  most  common ;  a  process 
which  was  conducted  with  great  formality,  and  ameably  to  rules  which  in  no  case 
were  to  be  hastily  violated.  As  it  was  generally  inflicted  immediately  before  the  regular 
torture,  the  follovring  instructions  were  given : — 

Dum  ministri  se  parant  ad  torc^uendum,  alii  interea  expolient  reum ;  (si  sit  mulier, 
expolianda  fuerat  a  mulieribus  aliis  antequam  ad  carcerem  ducatur)  ne  quid  in  vesti- 
mentis  lateat  maleficii.  Tertio,  debent  capilli  capitis  et  barbse  abradi,  immo  et  per 
totum  corpus  etiam  in  partibus  secretioribus ;  si  foeminae  sint  a  foeminis,  si  vin  a 
Tiris,  &c. — £t  hoc  remedium  multum  prodesse,  inter  alios  duobus  exemplis  lectu  dignis- 
simis,  sed  propter  prolixitatem  nunc  a  me  omittendis,  quorum  ipse  testis  oculatus  et  in- 
dex fuit,  connrmat  Jud.  Damhanserius.  In  hac  tonsione  illud  monco  observandum  :  si 
fiat  dontaxat,  ne  maleficium  lateat  foraminibus  corporis  insertum,  vel  crinibus  insper- 
sum,  rite  id  fieri :  eademque  causa  putarem,  ne  qua  unctio  subisset,  etiam  totum  corpus 
aqua  calida  prius  dili^nter  abluenclum :  sed  si  tonsio  fierit  ea  opinione  quod  per  earn 
robur  corporis  et  animi  fortitudo  pereat,  exempio  Samsonis  (in  quo  totum  ia  dirina 
virtute  contingebat)  et  etiam  documento  ApollonsDi  Tyanaei ;  putarim  serio  hoc  esse  ma- 
gicum  et  superstitiosum.  [While  the  attendants  prepare  themselves  for  inflicting  the 
torture,  others  in  the  mean  time  should  strip  the  accused,  lest  anv  evil  spell  should 
be  hidden  in  the  clothes.  If  it  be  a  woman  she  should  be  examinea  by  women  before 
being  led  to  prison.  Thirdly,  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  should  be  shaved  off,  as 
also  that  of  tne  whole  body,  even  the  secret  parts ;  if  they  are  women,  by  women,  if  men, 
by  men. — And  that  this  is  a  very  advantageous  remedy  Jud.  Damhanserius  affirms  in 
two  cases,  of  which  he  was  both  informer  and  eyewitness.  They  are  well  worth  being 
read,  but  I  omit  them  now  because  of  their  length.  Concerning  this  shaving  I  enjoin 
one  thing  to  be  observed.  If  it  be  done  only  lest  any  eril  mark  should  be  inserted  in 
the  apertures  of  the  body,  or  hidden  among  the  hair,  it  is  done  rightly ;  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  lest  it  should  have  been  coated  over  with  anything,  I  think  the  whole  body 
ougnt  first  to  be  diligently  washed  with  warm  water  :  out  i?  the  tonsure  be  made  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  by  it  the  strength  of  the  body  and  fortitude  of  the  mind  will 
perish,  as  in  the  case  of  Samson  (to  whom  all  that  happened  by  Divine  power),  and  also 
in  the  story  of  ApoUonseus  Tyanseus ;  I  think  this  seriously  to  be  magic  and  super- 
stition.— Ed.] 

The  learned  author  shows  due  care  to  obviate  the  conclusion,  that  every  hairy  man 
must  be  a  bad  man,  a  conjuror,  or  a  diriner ;  because  he  does  not  regard  oepilationem 
illam  ut  ablatinnem  signi,  cum  pili  non  sunt  signa  maleficii,  sed  latibula ;  that  is,  hair 
is  not  a  proof  of  witchcraft  or  of  sorcery,  but  the  place  in  which  these  dangerous  powers 
are  concealed. 

*  Calmety  Diet,  sous  le  mot  Samson. 
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Samson  carried  away  the  gates  of  Gfaza ;  Hercules  performed  a  similar 
exploit,  when  he  took  upon  his  shoulders  the  two  pillars  which  bear  his 
name,  and  which  have  been  called  by  Pindar  the  *'  gates  of  Cades.*' 
The  Hebrew  slew  the  Philistines  because  they  had  deprived  him  of  his 
hride ;  the  Theban  inflicted  a  similar  punishment  upon  lijcus,  for  an 
attempt  upon  his  wife  Megara.  The  ruling  passion  of  Samson ,  too,  is 
that  which  fable  ascribes  to  Hercules.  We  have  seen  the  former  sacri- 
ficing to  pleasure  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed : 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  snares.  In  other  respects, 
perhaps,  a  resemblance  of  character  and  conduct  may  be  perceived; 
which,  though  it  has  been  pushed  too  far  and  been  made  the  basis  of 
very  absurd  conclusions,  does  unquestionably  favour  the  opinion  that 
the  principal  features  of  the  pagan  hero  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
inspured  description  of  the  Jewish  champion.^ 

IBth  Judaeahip  :  civil  administration  of  JSli,  40  years,  —  While 
Samson  employed  his  supernatural  strength  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel  in  the  field,  the  civu*  government  was  directed  by  Eli  the  high 
priest ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  ascendency  of  the  Philistines  on  the  west- 
em  borders  would  permit  the  exercise  of  a  separate  administratioiL 
The  reader  is  aware  that  there  has  been  among  chronographers  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  Eli's  judicature ; 
some  fixing  it  at  the  death  of  Samson,  while  others  carry  it  Dack  to  the 
middle  of  the  Philistine  servitude.  But  it  admits  not  of  doubt,  that^ 
whatever  civil  privileges  or  independence  remained  to  the  Hebrews 
during  the  forty  vears  of  their  subjection,  the  management  of  their 
affairs  must  have  been  intrusted  to  other  hands  than  those  of  the'  son 
of  Manoah.  It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  amidst  the  successive 
wars  which  desolated  their  country,  intervals  occurred  at  which  there 
was  no  jud^e  whose  authority  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  as  Jephthah  appears  to  have  limited  his  command  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
fluence which  accompanied  the  exploits  of  Samson  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  inheritances  of  Judah  and  of  Dan.  But  without  pursuing 
those  inquiries  to  any  greater  length,  I  hasten  to  conclude  this  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  has  already  occupied 
more  than  the  space  to  which  it  was  meant  to  be  confined. 

Birth  and  dedication  of  Samuel, — The  administration  of  Eli  received 
a  remarkable  distinction  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  who 
being  received  like  Samson  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  was  likewise  dedi- 
cated by  his  parents  to  the  service  of  God.  "  For  this  child  I  prayed," 
said  his  mother ;  "  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I 
asked  of  him  :  therefore  also  have  I  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as 
he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord."  ^  The  boy  was  accordingly  de- 
livered to  the  high  priest,  who  employed  him  in  such  duties  as  so  young 
a  person  could  discoarge  ;  the  lineage  of  Samuel,  which  was  derived 
from  Levi  the  father  of  the  sacred  tnbe,  giving  him  a  full  title  to  enter 
upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  it  is  not  undeserving  of  re- 
mark, that  the  son  of  Elkanah  did  not  spend  all  his  days  in  attendance 

'  See  Huet  Dem.  Evang.  prop,  iv. ;  Tossius  de  Idol.  lib.  i.  c.  22 ;  Patrick  upon 
Judges  xvi. ;  Euseb.  Prflep.  Evang. ;  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  8a ;  I'ausan.  in  Lacon. ;  Mont- 
faucon,  Antiquitc  Expliqueo.  '  i  Samuel  i.  27,  28. 
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upon  the  tabernacle.  On  the  contrary,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  into 
public  life ;  allowed  himself  to  be  charged  with  the  cares  of  a  civil 
ruler ;  and  even  accompanied  the  armies  of  his  countrymen  to  the  field 
of  battle.  The  dedication,  therefore,  of  a  man-child  to  the  Lord  did 
not,  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  this  particular  case,  positively 
restrict  the  !Nazarite  to  a  constant  residence  in  the  holy  place,  nor  bind 
him  to  an  uninterrupted  discharge  of  the  Levitical  offices.  The  obli- 
gations imposed  on  Samuel  by  the  pious  gratitude  of  his  parents  do 
not  appear  to  have  prevent-ed  him  from  engaging  in  any  of  the  pur- 
suits, or  enjoying  auy  of  the  pleasures,  of  a  secular  calling.  He  was  a 
judge  and  a  magistrate  ;  had  a  domestic  establishment  at  Kamah ;  and, 
so  far  from  being  bound  to  a  siugle  life,  he  saw  his  sons  arrive  at  suffi- 
cient maturity  to  be  able  to  relieve  him  of  part  of  his  official  burdens. 
"He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places.  And  his  return  was  to 
Bamah,  for  there  was  his  house."  ^ 

JReligioits  celibacy  unknown  ctmongst  the  Hebrews. — If^  then,  celibacy 
was  unknown  to  the  one  sex  in  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  it  was  equally  unknown  to  the  other ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  those  who  maintain  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  de- 
voted to  perpetual  virginity  as  a  servant  at  the  tabernacle,  proceed  in 
their  argument  without  a  due  attention  to  facts  ?  There  is  no  proot 
that  the  restraints  of  monastic  life  were  assumed  by  women  at  an 
earlier  period  than  by  men.  Nay,  the  history  of  superstition  seems  to 
countenance  the  opposite  opinion ;  for  in  the  temples  of  the  East,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  the  devotees  were  males,  who, 
when  they  became  priests,  disqualified  themselves  by  a  special  act  for 
ever  becoming  husbands.^  In  the  annals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  we 
find  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  celibacy  viewed  as  a  religious 
duty.  If  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
aspired  to  that  distinction,  the  conduct  of  the  high  priest's  sons  de- 
monstrates that  many  of  them  were  not  well  prepared  to  keep  their 
vow;  for  to  the  licentiousness  which  disgraced  the  precincts  of  the 
sacred  dwelling  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  public  as  well  as  do- 
mestic wretchedness  which  clouded  the  latter  end  of  £li*s  life.' 

Battle  between  the  Philistines  and  Hebrews. — In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  we  read  of  a  battle  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  latter  w^ere  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
four  thousand  men.  No  records  have  been  preserved  by  means  of 
which  we  could  determine  whether  this  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  was  to  recover  the  independeuce  which  they  lost  after  the 
death  of  Abdon  ;  or  whether  it  was  to  defend  their  liberties,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  restored  after  the  forty  years'  domination 
which  began  at  that  period.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  first  battle 
of  Ebenezer  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Philistines,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  servitude.  Others  think  that 
the  forty  years  of  which  the  times  of  Samson  made  a  part,  had  not  only 
expired,  but  that  an  interval  of  tranquillity  had  succeeded ;  and  that 
this  disastrous  conflict,  in  which  the  sons  of  Eli  were  slain,  paved  the 

^  I  Samuel  tU.  i6,  17.  '  See  the  Syrian  Goddess  ascribed  to  Lucian. 

'  I  Samael  ir.  10,  18. 
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way  for  the  seventh  servitude  or  anarchy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which 
is  believed  to  have  preceded  the  administration  of  Samuel.  The  latter 
opinion  agrees  better  than  the  other  with  the  general  deductions  of 
chronology,  as  well  as  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts ;  for  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  the 
apostle  assures  us  elapsed  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the 
days  of  Samuel,  cannot,  it  is  clear,  be  comprehended  in  any  numer- 
ical scheme  which  carries  the  sixth  servitude  down  to  the  victory 
gained  at  Ebenezer  under  the  auspices  of  the  prophet ;  when  he  set 
up  a  stone  for  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  goodness  between  Mizpeh  and 
Snen. 

Capture  of  the  ark  hy  the  Philistines  and  death  of  Eli. — Being  re- 
pulsed in  the  first  onset,  the  Hebrews  attributed  their  want  of  success 
to  the  absence  of  the  ark,  which  was  still  retained  at  Shiloh.  **  And 
when  the  people  were  come  into  the  camp,  the  elders  of  Israel  said. 
Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  to-day  before  the  Philistines  P 
Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord.  So  the  people  sent 
to  Shiloh,  that  they  might  bring  from  thence  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth  between  the  cherubims  ;  and  the 
sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  there  with  the  ark  of  the  co- 
venant of  God." '  But  the  ark  was  not  carried  unto  the  field  by  pure 
hands,  nor  was  the  Lord  of  hosts  consulted  respecting  the  issue.  The 
people  shouted,  indeed,  when  they  beheld  the  token  of  the  Divine  pro- 
tection ;  but  as  they  confined  their  thoughts  to  the  mere  external  sym- 
bol, it  proved  of  no  avail  to  them  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  The  JPhi- 
listines  fought,  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  smitten :  and  there  was 
a  very  great  slaughter,  for  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  footmen. 
And  the  ark  of  God  was  taken ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  were  slain.*  The  heavy  news  of  this  disastrous  field  put  an 
end  to  the  life  of  the  high  priest,  after  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years; 
for  it  came  to  pass,  when  a  fugitive  from  the  army  made  mention  of 
the  ark  of  God,  that  Eli  "  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side 
of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died."  ^ 

Overthrow  of  Dagon. — To  the  Philistines,  the  most  splendid  tro- 
phy of  their  victory,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  proved  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  desolation.  Having  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  their 
principal  god  at  Ashdod,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  that  the  image  of  their  idol  was  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  much  mutilated.  "Dagon  had  fallen  on  his  face  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold;  only  the  stump  of  Dagon  was  left  to 
him.  Therefore,'*  adds  the  historian,  "neither  the  priests  of  Dagon, 
nor  any  that  come  into  Dagon's  house,  tread  on  the  threshold  of 
Dagon  unto  this  day."  * 

*  I  Samuel  iv.  3,  4..  »  i  Samuel  iv.  10,  11,  17.  '  i  Samuel  iv.  18. 

^  I  Samuel  t.  4,  5.  Selden  a  conclu  de  ces  paroles  ^ue  les  Asdoddens  renoncerent 
a  leur  idolatrie :  cette  pensde  est  fondle  sur  une  traduction,  dont  elles  sont  susceptibles. 
On  peut  traduire ;  A  cause  de  cette  chute,  les  sacrificateurs  ct  aucun  dc  ceux  qui  alloient 
aupara?ant  sur  le  seuil  de  Dagon,  n'y  allerent  plus.  Cela  youdroit  dire  qu'us  n*  assist* 
erent  plus  aux  devotions,  qu'on  fesait  dans  ce  temple  a  I'honneur  de  Dagon.  [i  Samuel 
T.  4,  5.  Selden  has  concluded  from  these  words  that  the  Ashdodeans  renounced  their 
idolatry.  This  idea  is  founded  upon  a  ti'anslation  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  One 
might  translate :  *'  Because  of  this  fall,  neither  the  sacriiiccrs  nor  any  of  those  who  trod 
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Eastern  veneration  for  thresholds  of  sacred  edifices. — It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  a  great  venera- 
tion wan  shown  for  the  threshold  of  their  sacred  houses.  Instead  of 
stepping  upon  it,  the  priests  and  others  usually  leaped  over,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  witnout  allowing  the  foot  to  come  in  contact  with 
that  part  of  the  building.  Non  calcslrunt  amplius  Deorum  suorum 
limina,  sed  transilierunt.  If  they  could  not  bound  over  the  holy  vesti- 
bule, they  crept  over  upon  their  knees,  and  kissed  it  as  they  passed. 
Ovid,  that  gi^at  archseologist,  takes  notice  of  thifl  practice  in  the 
case  of  Deucalion  and  his  consort  after  the  Flood : 

Ut  tcmpli  tetig^re  grados,  procumbit  utcrque 
Pronus  noini,  gelidoque  payens  dcdit  oscula  Baxo.^ 

[Each  falls  prone  on  the  ground  to  touch  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  trembling 
gives  kisses  to  the  cold  stone. — £d.] 

Tibullus,  in  like  maimer,  alludes  to  the  same  superstitious  feeling 
when  he  says, 

Non  e^o,  si  memi,  dubitom  procumbere  templis 
£t  oare  sacratis  oscula  liminibus.^ 

[I,  if  I  were  worthy,  should  not  hesitate  to  fall  down  in  the  temples,  and  give  kines 
to  the  sacred  thresholds. — £d.] 

Virgil  himself  speaks  of  the  Beligiosa  Deorum  limina ;  and  in  this  he 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  all  the  heathen,  who  believed  that  there 
was  something  sacred  in  the  thresholds  of  their  divinities.  Putabant 
Gentiles  templorum  vestibulis  Numen  aliquod  inesse  vel  adesse.' 
Among  the  Romans  the  porch  even  of  a  private  house  was  held  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Vesta ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  wan  the  reason  that  a  bride 
did  not  put  her  foot  upon  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  dwelling, 
when  she  entered  it  for  the  first  time,  lest  she  should  incur  the  guut 
of  sacrilege  and  contumacy.  Eadem  videtur  fuisse  causa,  quod  nova 
apud  Gentiles  nupta  non  auderet  limen  mariti  tangere,  ne,  ut  Servius 
notat,  a  sacrilegio  inchoaret,  si  depositura  virginitatem  calcaret  rem 
VestsB,  id  est  Numini  sanctissimo  consecratam. 

Similar  veneration  for  the  vestibule  of  Christian  churches. — A  simi- 
lar veneration  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  vestibules  of  Christian 
churches,  particularly  when  dedicated  to  any  one  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
the  steps  of  which  have  in  some  instances  been  almost  worn  away  by  the 
lips  and  knees  of  zealous  worshippers.^     But  whatever  connection  this 

aforetime  on  the  threshold  of  Dagon,  trod  there  any  more."  That  is  to  say,  they  no 
longer  assisted  at  the  devotions  which  were  made  in  that  temple  in  honour  of  Dagon. — 
£d.1 — Seldcn  de  Diis  Syriis,  syntag.  i,  cap.  iii.  p.  187. 

The  above  quotation  from  Saurin's  discourse  on  the  **  Betum  of  the  Ark  '*  is  incor- 
rect. Selden  has  nowhere,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  given  any  such  opinion ;  and 
after  a  minute  examination  of  tbe  whole  work  on  the  Gods  of  Syria,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  account  for  the  mistake  of  the  learned  minister  of  the  Hague. 

The  following  denunciation,  in  the  first  chapter  and  ninth  verse  of  Zephaniah,  has 
been  thought  bv  some  commentators  to  bear  an  allusion  to  the  practice  now  mentioned. 
**  In  the  same  day,  also,  will  I  punish  all  those  that  leap  on  the  threshold,  which  fill 
their  master's  houses  with  violence  and  deceit."  Perhaps  this  opinion  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  view  taken  of  the  text  by  the  Chaldeejparaphrast,  who  renders  it, 
**  All  those  who  walk  in  the  laws  of  the  Philistines." — See  £ochart.  flieroz.  part  i.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  36 ;  and  Saurih,  Discours,  xxiv. 

1  Metamor.  lib.  i.  ^   *  Lib.  i.  Eleg.  2.      '  Caspar  Hartzheim  Explic.  FabuL  p.  11^. 

^  Ceterum  meliori  jure  Christiani  non  solum  templorum  suomm  adyta,  sed  etiam  u- 

VOL.  I.  X 
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ancient  usage  may  have  had  with  the  history  of  the  ark,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  very  generally  observed  as  well  by  pagans  as  by  the 
followers  of  a  better  faith ;  and  even  in  Persia,  at  the  present  day,  aa 
Calmet  remarks,  there  are  certain  mosques,  the  thresholds  of  which  are 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  on  which  the  people  are  not  permitted  to 
tread ;  for  that,  says  he,  is  a  crime  which  cannot  be  expiated  without 
undergoing  very  severe  pains  and  penalties. 

Philistines  visited  with  plagues  of  mice  and  emerods, — The  displea- 
sure of  Heaven  on  this  occasion  was  not  confined  to  the  instruments  of 
Philistine  idolatry.  The  people  of  Ashdod  were  themselves  visited 
with  two  distressmg  calamities ;  a  plague  of  mice,  and  a  sore  bodily 
disease.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them,  and  he  destroyed 
them,  and  smote  them  with  emerods,  even  Ashdod,  and  the  courts 
thereof."  *  Suspecting  that  their  afflictions  were  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  ark,  they  resolved  to  try  whether  the  God  of  Israel 
would  take  ffreater  pleasure  in  another  city.  They  accordingly  removed 
the  sacred  chest  from  Ashdod  to  Gath.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  were  smitten  with  the  same  evils 
which  had  been  sent  upon  the  former.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
against  the  city  with  a  very  sore  destruction ;  and  he  smote  the  city 
both  small  and  great,  and  they  had  emerods  in  their  secret  parts.'  The 
Gathites  made  haste  to  transicr  the  holy  symbol  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
cracy to  Ekron ;  a  city  more  venerable  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  distinguished  among  the  idolaters  themselves  by  the  number  of  its 
shrines  and  images.  But  all  their  devices  were  to  no  purpose.  Fear 
and  disease  accompanied  the  ark  whithersoever  it  was  carried.  The 
very  sight  of  it  alarmed  the  Ekronites ;  and  they  cried  out,  "  Let  it  go 
agam  to  its  own  place,  that  it  slay  not  us  and  our  people,  for  there 

mina  venerantor.  Quam  nota  sunt  et  ftiemnt  a  primis  Ecclcsiic  seculis  limina  beato- 
mm  apofltolorum  Petri  et  Paul) ;  qua  cum  yeneratione  non  communis  tantum  populi, 
Bed  etiam  regum  et  principum  fuere  visitata  ?  S.  Chrysostomus,  hom.  26  in  poster,  epia. 
ad  Corinthios,  refert  quali  in  estimatione  et  reverentia  fuerint  Tostibula  et  umina  apo»- 
tolorum  etiam  apud  regcs  eadem  invisentcs  :  sic  enim  ait :  Quod  in  regit*  janitors  $uni 
RegibuSy  et  in  sepulchro  Ttegee  swit  Piacatoribue ;  et  alii  quidem  velut  ipsiua  loci  do- 
mini,  inttu  habitant,  hi  vero  ianquam  accoke  et  vicini  prttclare  tecum  agi  putant,  n 
Janua  ipsis  aaaignetur  veatibularie.  Idem,  hom.  30,  in  1  ad  Corinth. :  Templi  vestt- 
buia  et  adytum  otctUamur.  Prudentius  in  Peristeph.  hymno  2  :  tpsa  et  Senatus  Umu- 
na,  quondam  Luperci  et  Flamines,  Apostolorum  ac  Martyrum  exoaculantur  limina. 
Flura  eorum  exempla,  qui  piis  votis,  muneribus,  osculisque  eadcm  venerati  sunt, 
ride  apud  Baronium  ad  annum  Christi  631,  ct  689.  [The  Christians,  by  a  better  right, 
not  only  rencrated  the  holy  places  of  their  temples,  but  even  the  thresholds.  How 
well  are  known,  and  have  been  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  thresholds  of  the 
blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul !  with  what  veneration  have  they  been  Tisited,  not 
only  by  the  common  people,  but  also  by  kings  and  princes  !  St.  Chrysostom,  homily 
26  upon  2nd  Corinthians,  remarks  in  what  estimation  and  reverence  the  Testibules 
and  thresholds  of  the  apostles  were  held,  even  by  kings,  who  had  never  seen  them ;  for 
he  says  thus :  "As  kings  have  porters  in  their  palaces  (and  kinu^s  are  with  fishermen 
in  the  tomb),  and  others,  as  if  lords  of  their  place,  dwcU  within ;  so  these,  as  in- 
habitants and  neighbours,  think  they  do  well  for  themselves,  if  they  assign  gates  to 
their  vestibules."  The  same  in  homily  30  on  2nd  Corinthians :  "  We  kiss  the  vestibules 
and  the  holy  place  of  the  temple."  Prudentius  in  Peristeph.  hymn.  2  :  "  And  the  very 
thresholds  of  the  senate,  formerly  those  of  the  Luperci  ana  Flamines,  are  kissed  as  those 
of  apostles  and  martyrs."  For  many  examples  of  men  who  by  pious  vows,  gifts,  and 
kisses,  have  venerated  the  same,  see  in  Baronius  to  the  year  of  Christ  631  and  689. 
— Ed.]    Caspar  Hartzheim  Explic.  Fabulorum,  p.  157. 

•  I  Samuel  v.  6.  2  i  Samuel  v.  9. 
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was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city ;  the  hand  of  God  was 
very  heavy  there.  And  the  men  that  died  not  were  smitten  vrith  the 
emerods ;  and  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven.*'* 

Restoration  of  the  ark  to  the  Hehreios. — The  Philistines,  having  no 
longer  any  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  the  pestilence  with  which 
they  were  wasted  was  sent  upon  them  on  account  of  the  ark,  re- 
solved to  restore  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  Their  priests 
recommended  that  an  oblation  or  trespass-offering  should  be  con- 
veyed along  with  it ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  those  supersti- 
tious times,  they  further  suggested  that  the  gold  of  which  their  offering 
was  to  consist  should  be  wrought  up  into  figures  bearing  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  evils  with  which  they  had  been  afflicted.  They  made 
five  golden  emerods  and  five  golden  mice,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  placed  them  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  of 
the  ark  on  the  cart ;  and  having  yoked  two  milk-cows,  which  had  not 
yet  been  accustomed  to  the  draught,  they  set  the  vehicle  in  motion  to- 
wards the  country  of  the  Hebrews.  The  cows,  as  if  led  by  a  divine 
impulse,  turned  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  a  village  belonging  to 
Judea.  "  They  took  the  straight  way  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  went 
along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left :  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  after 
them  to  the  border  of  Beth-shemesh."  ^ 

Punishment  of  the  men  of  Kirjath-iearim  for  their  irreverent  curi- 
osity,— The  villagers  who  were  in  the  fields  employed  about  their  crops, 
experienced  the  most  lively  joy  upon  the  sight  of  the  ark ;  and  imagin- 
ing that  on  such  a  remarkable  occasion  they  might  dispense  with  the 
strict  precept  of  their  law,  which  forbade  the  performance  of  sacrifice 
except  in  the  place  where  the  Tabernacle  was  pitched,  they  yielded  so 
far  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude  as  to  offer  up  the  two  cows  as  a  burnt- 
offering  unto  Jehovah.  This  breach  of  the  divine  commandment,  ac- 
companied with  the  irreverent  curiosity  of  looking  into  the  ark,  was 
punished  by  the  death  of  seventy  of  their  number;  a  circumstance 
which  so  terrified  the  rest,  that  they  immediately  entreated  the  people 
of  Kirjath-jearim  to  relieve  them  of  the  cares  of  so  formidable  a  de- 
posit. Ana  the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim  came  and  fetched  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  and  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hill,  and 
sanctified  his  son  Eleazar  to  keep  it.^  In  our  version  of  the  Bible  it  is 
said  that  the  Lord  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand  and  threescore 
and  ten  men.  But  as  Beth-shemesh  was  merely  a  village  or  small  Le- 
vitical  town,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  inhabitants  should  amount 
to  so  gpreat  a  number ;  and  as  the  irregularity  of  which  they  were  guilty 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
justice  of  extending  the  punishment  to  the  whole  of  the  male  population. 
Bochart  suggests,  that  instead  of  fifty  thousand,  we  should  read  fifty 
in  the  thousand ;  for,  assuming  that  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  were 
guilty,  the  proportion  on  whom  the  divine  vengeance  fell  would  amount 
precisely  to  threescore  and  ten.  This  mode  of  interpretation,  which  in 
similar  cases  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars, 

>  I  Samuel  v.  10— i  a.  «  i  Samuel  vi.  1—5,  la, 

'  I  Samuel  vi.  ao,  ai,  and  Tii.  1. 
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removes  the  difficulty  in  question,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reconciles  the 
narrative  of  Scripture  to  the  statement  of  Josephus.* 

Nature  of  the  disease  which  afflicted  the  Philistines. — I  need  hardlj 
observe,  that  the  conjectures  of  the  antiquary  and  biblical  critic  are 
very  various  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  Phi- 
listines were  attacked,  for  their  impieties  towards  the  ark  of  the  cove^ 
nant.  Josephus  describes  it  as  bearing  a  ereat resemblance  to  dysentery; 
others  think  that  it  was  of  the  nature  ot  piles  or  tumours  in  the  rec- 
tum ;  while  a  third  party  are  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  Ashdod  and 
Gttth  were  smitten  by  the  anger  of  Jehovah  in  that  organ  of  the  body 
which  distinguishes  the  sexes.  Such  a  distemper  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  peculiar  punishment  of  sacrilege.  He- 
rodotus, for  example,  relates,  that  when  the  Scythians,  who  haa  threat- 
ened Egypt  with  invasion,  were  on  their  return  through  Palestine, 
some  of  their  stragglers  robbed  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Askelon  ;  for 
which  crime  they  and  their  posterity  were  afflicted  with  emerods  a  long 
time  afterwards.  "This,"  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  "lets  us  know  that  the 
Philistines  had  till  then  preserved  the  memory  of  what  they  had 
formerly  suffered  on  account  of  the  ark  of  God.  For  from  that  time, 
it  seems,  they  looked  upon  this  disease  as  the  proper  punishment 
from  the  hand  of  God  for  all  such  like  sacrilegious  impieties  ;  and 
for  this  reason  assigned  it  to  the  Scythians  in  their  histories,  on 
their  charging  of  them  there  with  this  crime.'*  ^  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  certain  Athenians  who  had  treated  with  irreverence  the  myste- 
ries of  Bacchus.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  mentions,  that 
when  the  horse   Pegasus  brought  these  mysteries  from  Boeotia  into 

'  Neque  aliud  sonabunt  Hcbrsea  Terba,  i  Sam.  vi.  19,  si  commode  reddantur.  lUa 
enim  puto  sic  esse  vertenda :  Et  percussit  d  Bethsemitis,  quid  Domini  arcatn  intrO' 
$pexeratUy  percussit^  inquam,  ex  illo  populo  septuaginta  homines^  quinquaginta  scilicet  ^ 
mille  hominibus :  ut  sensus  sit,  Deum  pro  indiilgcntia  sua  noluisse  in  omnes  reos  ani- 
madyertcre,  sed  h  rcis  molto  pluribus  solum  septuaginta  morte  mulctasse,  hac  propor- 
tione  obscrvata,  ut  pro  mille  reis  nonnisi  quinquaginta  perirent.  [Neither  do  tLe  He- 
brew words  express  anything  different,  i  Samuel  yi.  19,  if  they  are  properly  rendered. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  read  thus :  **  And  he  struck  from  among  the  Ber^miteM,  be- 
cause they  had  looked  into  the  ark  of  the  Lord, — he  struck,  /  «oy,  from  that  people 
seventy  men,  that  is,  fifty  from  eyery  thousand  men  ; "  as  the  sense  may  be,  that  God 
in  his  mercy  was  unwilling  to  punish  all  the  guilty,  but  only  punished  seyenty  with 
death,  out  of  their  much  greater  number,  this  proportion  being  obseryed,  in  order  that 
only  fifty  might  perish  out  of  eyery  thousand  men. — £d.]  Vide  Bocharti  Hieroz.  part 
I.  hb.  ii.  cap.  36,  p.  370. 

The  Vulgate  renders  the  passage  thus :  Percussit  autem  de  yiris  Bethsamitibus,  eo 
quod  yidissent  arcam  Domini ;  et  percussit  de  populo  septuaginta  yiros,  et  quinquaginta 
millia  plebis ;  following  yery  closely  the  words  or  the  Septuagint,  koi  iirara^cv  Iv  av- 
TOig  ipSofifiKovTa  dvdpaQj  Kai  fnvrriKovTa  xtXia^ac  dvdputv. 

Houbi^ant,  on  this  text,  remarks ;  pertinent  septuaginta  homines  ad  yiros  BtehAamis, 
quinquaginta  millia  ad  ceterum  populum,  qui  ex  yicinis  regionibus  gregatim  yencrant, 
ut  spect^ulo  arc8B  fruerentur.  In  eo  ordine  non  jam  laborandum,  ut  explicetur,  quomo- 
do  in  Bethsamis  pago  quinquaginta  millia  hominum  habitarent,  quos  neque  agri  Beth- 
samis  suburbani  continoro  potuissent.  [Seyenty  men  belonged  to  the  Bethshemites, 
fift]^  thousand  to  the  other  people,  who  had  come  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring^ 
regions,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  ark.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  inter- 
pretation, as  it  is  thereby  explained  how  fifty  thousand  men  came  to  be  near  a  Bethahe- 
mite  yilla^c,  when  eyen  the  suburban  fields  of  Bethshemesh  could  not  haye  held  them. 
— EdJ    Not®  CriticsB  in  Sam.  lib.  prior,  cap.  yi. 

*  Uerodot.  lib.  i.  c.  105.  Prideaux,  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testament,  part  L 
book  i.  p.  38. 
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Attica,  the  people  of  the  latter  country,  instead  of  receiving  them 
with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  a  gift  so  precious  deserved  at 
their  hands,  gave  way  to  feelings  of  contempt  and  derision.  The 
god,  enraged  at  their  conduct,  smote  the  more  guilty  individuals  with 
a  sore  disease  in  the  secret  parts.  The  sufferers  immediately  consulted 
the  oracle  for  relief.  The  answer  received  by  them  conveyed  the  as- 
surance that  they  could  not  obtain  a  cure  until  they  had  offered  to 
Bacchus  a  representation  of  the  members  affected,  wrought  in  carved 
or  molten  gold.* 

Uth  Judgeship :  Samuel :  complete  defeat  of  the  Philistines  at 
Mizpeh. — After  the  death  of  Eli,  twenty  years  and  seven  months 
appvar  to  have  elapsed  before  the  Hebrews  had  a  stated  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  made  any  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Philistines.  It  came  to  pass,  while  the  ark  abode  at  Kiriath-jearim, 
that  the  time  was  long ;  for  it  was  twenty  years :  and  all  the  house  of 
Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord.*  Samuel  took  advantage  of  this  dis- 
position in  the  popular  mind,  and  assured  his  countrymen  that,  if  they 
would  renounce  their  idolatrous  practices  and  cleave  unto  Jehovah, 
their  arm  would  again  be  strengthened  so  as  to  be  able  to  shake  off  the 
terror  of  the  enemy.  Having  acceded  to  the  condition  proposed  by 
the  prophet,  the  trioes  met  together  at  Mizpeh  to  avow  their  penitence, 
and  to  implore  the  protection  of  their  own  God ;  pouring  out  water 
before  the  Lord,  ana  fasting  and  praying  according  to  the  instructions 
of  Samuel.'  This  movement  among  the  Hebrews  excited  the  jealousy 
of  their  conquerors,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  who  immediately  led 
against  them  a  formidable  army.  The  Israelites,  trusting  in  Jehovah 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  their  prophet,  ventured  to  engage  their  warlike 

^  Vid.  Aristoph.  Scholiast  in  Acham.  art.  2 ;  Spanheim  in  laTacrum  Palladis,  et 
Saurin,  Discours  xxiv.  '  i  Samuel  vii.  2. 

'  I  Samuel  rii.  5,  6.  In  the  contrition  diBi)laycd  by  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  it  is 
said,  that  **  they  drew  water  and  poured  it  before  the  Lord."  Usher  thinks  that  this 
was  a  figuratiye  expression  for  an  abundant  flood  of  tears  which  the  penitent  Hebrews 
shed  on  that  occasion :  **  abjectis  omnibus  idoUs  suis,  Mizpse  convenerunt ;  ibi  aquam 
hausisse,  id  est,  lachramatum  riyos  ex  intimo  fonte  cordis  eduxisse,  ct  Domino  dicuntur 
effudisse;  adhibito  etiam  fortasse,  huic  resipiscentise  significandee,  externo  effusionis 
aquse  symbolo  exponendo ;  quod  de  ipsorum  tamen  resipiscentium  baptismo  alii  ma- 
lunt  accipere."     Usseri  Annales,  p.  27. 

**  Others  think,"  says  Patrick,  **  that  they  washed  their  bodies  in  water,  signifpng 
the  purifyinc'  of  their  souls  from  the  filthiness  of  sin  :  and  others  (which  Bccbart  thinks 
more  proDable),  that  water  was  poured  on  the  ground,  in  token  of  the  expiation  of  their 
sin,  which  they  desired  and  hoped  might  be  remembered  no  more  :  as  water  poured  on 


any  sucn  nte  as  tnis  among 
times.  Fortunatus  Sacchus  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  an  altar  was  to  be  erected  to  offer 
sacrifice,  they  poured  out  water  to  cleanse  the  ground,  that  it  might  not  be  set  up  in  an 
impure  place.  Constantine  TEmpereur  conjectures,  that  they  poured  out  water  in  token 
of  joy,  after  they  had  fasted  ana  confessed  their  sins,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles. 

But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  water  was  poured  out  as  a  libation  before 
God ;  for  though  the  law  of  Moses  does  not  enjoin  any  such  obseryance,  there  is  yet  no 
positiye  prohibition  of  it ;  and  as  the  practice  was  common  among  heathen  nations,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  belieye  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  adopted  it.  David  acted 
horn,  a  religious,  perhaps  a  superstitious,  feelings"  when  he  poured  out  unto  the  Lord" 
the  water  which  the  three  brave  men  in  his  army  brought  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives. 
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enemy  at  Mizpeh ;  and  as  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle,  the  Lord 
thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  FhilistineSy  and 
discomfited  them  ;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the  men 
of  Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote 
them,  until  they  came  under  Beth-car.  So  the  Philistines  were  sub- 
dued, and  they  came  no  more  into  the  coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel.^  Joeephus 
describes,  with  a  de^^ree  of  minuteness  that  indicates  at  once  a  feeling 
of  piety  and  of  national  triumph,  the  operation  of  the  physical  agents 
which  were  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  discomfit  the  enemies  of  his 

ale.  Whatever  share  of  belief  may  be  due  to  the  traditions  which 
[IS  embodied  in  his  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh  was  most  decisive  and  important ;  for  the  Hebrews  not  only 
recovered  much  of  the  territory  which  thev  had  lost  in  the  times  a£ 
the  earlier  judges,  but  also  impressed  upon  the  Philistines  such  a  dread 
of  their  arms  as  prevented  every  attempt  at  invasion  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Period  between  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  defeat  at  Mtag^ek 
omitted  hv  Usher, — I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
that  Archbishop  Usher  and  some  other  chronolo^ers  omit  entirely  the 
twenty  years  and  seven  months  which  intervened  between  the  capture 
of  the  ark  and  the  battle  which  has  just  been  described.^  But  no 
statement  can  be  plainer  than  that  which  is  made  by  the  sacred  writer 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  where  he  narrates 
that  the  ark  was  twenty  years  at  Kirjath-jearim ;  that  the  time  was 
long ;  and  that  all  the  house  of  Israel,  in  consequence,  lamented  after 
the  Lord.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  admit  that  a  period  of  nearly  equal 
duration  elapsed  before  the  victory  achieved  by  Samuel,  we  must  allow 
that  he  guided  the  counsels  of  Israel  and  directed  the  motions  of  their 
army,  when  he  was  yet  but  a  lad,  or  even  little  more  than  a  child.  Eli 
was  so  old  when  the  fate  of  his  house  was  predicted  to  him,  that  his 
eyes  had  begun  to  wax  dim,  that  he  could  not  see ;  whence  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  many  years  passed  away  before  the  Divine  threat- 
ening was  fully  realized.  Samuel  was  in  early  childhood  when  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  first  addressed  to  him  ;  and  even  if  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  high  priest  survived  the  painfid 
revelation  of  God's  wrath  against  his  house  not  less  than  ten  years, 
the  age  of  the  prophet  would  still  be  incompetent  to  the  grave  and  re- 
sponsible duties  which  devolved  upon  the  judge  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
The  hypothesis  of  Usher,  therefore,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
inspired  record  and  the  narrative  of  Josephus ;  it  is  also  at  variance 
with  right  reason,  and  the  usual  course  of  providence  and  of  human 
nature. 

Hebrews  demand  a  king, — The  government  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
tinued twelve  years  under  the  presidency  of  Samuel ;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  people,  intimidated  probably  by  the  warlike  attitude  of  Na- 
bash,  prince  of  the  Ammonites,  entreated  the  prophet  to  select  for 
them  a  king,  or  captain  of  the  host,  to  go  out  before  them  and  fight 
their  battles.  The  judge  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  have  discharged 
occasionally  the  offices  of  the  high  priest,  was  in  some  degree  disquali- 

I  I  Siimucl  vii.  11 — 13.  *  Sco  pages  84,  85,  of  this  Tolumo. 
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fied  for  that  appointment,  so  little  in  harmony  with  his  more  sacred 
calling.  His  sons  had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  their  countrymen  ; 
for  they  walked  not  in  the  way  of  their  father,  but  turned  aside  after 
lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment.*  Samuel,  though  dis- 
pleased at  the  impious  proposal,  obtained  permission  to  comply  with 
it ;  and  accordingly,  after  pointing  out  to  them,  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage, the  evils  of  monarchical  rule,  proceeded  to  gratify  their  desire  by 
raismg  to  the  throne  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjaminite  and  a  mighty 
man  of  power. 

Saul  elevated  to  the  throne :  defeats  the  Ammonites. — The  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  the  election  of  the  Hebrew  sovereign  are 
narrated  at  length  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel.  "We  there  find  that  the  elevation  of  Saul  did  not  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  His  ability  and  family  influence  were  thought 
unequal  to  the  weighty  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  The  disaffected,  or, 
as  they  are  called  m  Scripture,  the  sons  of  Belial,  exclaimed,  "  How 
shall  this  man  save  us  ?  And  they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no 
presents."  In  these  circumstances,  the  young  king  wisely  sacrificed 
his  personal  feelings  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Being  informed 
that  the  Ammonites  had  encamped  against  Jabesh-gilead,  and  were 
pressing  the  siege  of  the  place  with  the  most  ferocious  intentions,  he 
employed  the  power  which  was  recently  put  into  his  hands  by  calling 
forth  the  military  array  of  Israel  and  Judah.  At  the  head  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  he  advanced  against  Nahash ;  and 
falling  upon  his  host  in  the  morning  watch,  he  continued  the  slaughter 
until  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  which  re- 
mained were  scattered,  so  that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together.^ 

Authority  of  Saul  established  at  Oilgal. — This  seasonable  victory 
established  the  government  of  Saul  over  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Besisting 
the  instigation  of  those  who  were  desirous  that  he  should  take  revenge 
on  the  individuals  who  opposed  his  nomination  as  their  sovereign,  he 
displayed  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity  and  forbearance  as  could 
not  fall  to  excite  the  most  flattering  hopes  respecting  his  future  govern- 
ment. ''  And  the  people  said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is  he  that  said.  Shall 
Saul  reign  over  us  P  bring  the  men,  that  we  may  put  them  to  death. 
And  Saul  said.  There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ;  for  to- 
day the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation  in  Israel."  ^  The  prophet  made 
haste  to  improve  these  favourable  sentiments  for  the  stability  of  the 
newly-erected  throne.  He  said  to  the  people,  "  Let  us  go  to  Gilgal, 
and  renew  the  kingdom  there.  And  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal ;  and 
there  they  made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal ;  and  there  they 
sacrificed  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord ;  and  there  Saul 
and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  * 

Termination  of  the  republican  government. — The  event  now  mention- 
ed put  an  end  to  the  Heorew  commonwealth,  which  had  subsisted  from 
the  days  of  Moses.  The  dynasty  of  Saul,  indeed,  terminated  in  his 
own  person,  when,  together  with  his  three  sons,  he  fell  in  battle  in  the 
unfortunate  field  of  Mount  Gilboa :  and  from  his  death  till  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah,  the  children  of  Israel  were  ruled  by  kings  descended 
from  the  house  of  David,  the  most  distinguished  of  Jewish  monarchs. 

>  X  Samncl  viii.  3.  *  i  Samuel  xi.  8,  11. 

'  1  Samuel  xi.  la,  13.  *  i  Siimuol  xi.  14,  15. 
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But  the  history  of  the  regal  govemment  belongs  to  a  different  part  of 
this  work ;  and  will  be  resumed  after  I  shall  have  attempted,  in  tne  sub- 
sequent books,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  annals  of  those  other 
nations  of  the  East  which  were  contemporary  with  the  Hebrew  Judges. 
I  cannot,  however,  conclude  the  present  section  of  my  labour,  without 
making  a  few  reflections  on  the  events  and  state  of  society  which  have 
just  passed  under  our  notice. 

Contemporary  condition  of  the  Hehrew  people. — The  Hebrews,  at  the 
early  period  of  their  history  which  has  just  passed  before  us,  present 
themselves  to  our  observation  as  a  people  who  were  still  in  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  society,  and  whose  institutions  had  not  received  any 
impress  from  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  distinguish  civilized  life. 
They  had  emerged  from  the  state  of  the  wandering  shepherd,  and  were 
about  to  assume  the  more  improved  habits  of  the  agriculturist.  Their  civil 
govemment  was  closely  moaelled  on  the  pattern  of  domestic  rule  which 
originally  guided  the  affairs  of  each  patriarch's  &mily,  while  they  were 
yet  following  their  herds  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.  Their  laws,  too,  re- 
specting property,  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  that  equality  of  con- 
dition which  became  the  children  of  the  same  father,  and  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  their  commonwealth  were  laid.  We  find  no  distinc- 
tions of  rank  among  them  but  such  as  arose  from  age  or  office.  Their 
magistrates  were  the  elders  of  the  people,  assisted  by  the  Levi  tea,  who 
expounded  the  law  and  enforced  its  sanctions ;  and  their  leaders  in 
war  were  the  princes  and  heads  of  families,  who  were  allowed  to  invite 
to  a  share  in  their  command  any  individual  whose  skill  and  courage 
promised  success  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Character  of  the  government  of  the  Judges. — The  character  and  go- 
vemment of  the  Judges  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  events,  and  fix  it  on  the  marvellous  or  super- 
natural. These  personages  were  raised  up  .by  the  special  providence 
of  God,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  which  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  people  from  time  to  time  rendered  necessary  :  and  the 
various  gifts  with  which  they  were  endowed,  as  they  constituted  the 
sole  vocation  to  their  high  employment,  so  were  they  suited  to  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  overcome,  and  to  the  achievements  which 
they  were  called  to  perform.  The  sanctity  of  their  manners  did  not, 
indeed,  in  all  cases  correspond  to  the  dignity  of  their  station ;  and  the 
miracles  which  they  wrought  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  did  not 
always  extend  to  personal  restraint  and  the  due  subordination  of  the 
passions.  Their  military  exploits  were  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion ;  while,  in  some  instances,  their  private  conduct  calls  forth  only 
our  censure  and  regret.  For  examples  of  heroism  and  bravery,  we  can 
with  confidence  look  to  Gideon,  to  Samson,  and  to  Jephthah ;  but 
there  is  not  in  their  characters  anything  besides  that  a  father  could 
recommend  to  the  imitation  of  his  son,  or  that  a  lover  of  order  and 
pureness  of  living  would  wish  to  see  adopted  in  modern  society.  We 
observe,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  uncommon  and  even  supernatural 
powers  of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind,  united  with  the  gross  manners  and 
the  fierce  passions  of  barbarians.  We  applaud  their  patriotism,  ad- 
mire their  courage  and  talent  in  the  field,  and  even  share  in  the  delight 
which  accompanied  their  triumphs ;  but  when  they  return  to  their 
dwellings,  we  dare  not  inspect  too  narrowly  the  usages  of  their  domes 
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tic  day,  nor  examine  into  the  indulgencies  with  which  they  sometimes 
thought  proper  to  remunerate  the  toils  and  cares  of  their  public  life. 
Divine  Wisdom,  stooping  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  em- 
ployed the  instruments  which  were  best  fitted  for  the  gracious  ends 
which,  by  their  means,  were  about  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  intended  that  mankind  snould  ever  resort  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  Judges  for  lessons  of  morality  or  religion. 

Vast  superiority  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  over  that  of  the  sur* 
roundina  nations, — It  is  in  the  department  of  theology  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  raised  above  all  the  other  nations  of  those  early 
days.  Their  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  eternal  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  gives  them  a  grand  distinction  in  the  ancient  history  of  the 
East :  for  though  their  practice  too  frequently  opposed  their  faith,  they 
nevertheless  preserved  in  their  creed,  as  well  as  in  the  rites  of  their 
national  worship,  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  philosophers  of  Egypt  and  the  priests 
of  Chaldea  taught,  in  their  secret  schools,  the  same  important  aogma. 
In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  oriental  antiquity  is  extended,  we 
see  greater  reason  to  believe  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  was 
maintained  by  learned  men  even  at  the  remotest  periods.  But  we 
perceive  not,  in  the  public  religion  of  any  ancient  people  besides  the 
Hebrews,  the  avowal  of  this  tenet,  how  essential  soever  it  may  appear 
to  the  establishment  of  the  simplest  faith  that  can  take  possession  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  Mosaical  system,  the  unity  of  God  is  not 
only  brought  forward  as  the  prominent  article  of  belief,  but  the  severest 
punishment  that  it  anywhere  denounces  is  directed  against  the  violation 
of  those  precepts  which  enjoin  the  acknowledgment  and  the  worship  of 
the  one  J ehovah.  It  has  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  notions 
of  a  future  state  and  of  the  proper  immortality  of  the  human  soul  were 
extremely  obscure.  The  tenet  of  the  metempsychosis  had  been  in- 
grafted upon  the  philosophy  of  Egypt  before  the  period  when  Moses 
was  admitted  to  become  a  sharer  in  its  wisdom  :  whence  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe,  that  his  opinions  respecting  the  thinking  principle 
in  man  were  similar  to  those  of  his  teachers,  and  consequently  quite 
unsuitable  for  being  made  the  basis  of  the  sublime  doctnne  of  future 
reward  and  punishment.  On  this  account7  as  well  perhaps  as  for 
others,  which  cannot  now  be  discovered,  the  assurance  of  retribution 
in  the  world  to  come  was  not  used  by  the  Divine  lawgiver  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  code  which  he  conferred  upon  the  Jews,. 
The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
theological  notions  of  that  people  immediately  after  their  return  from 
Babylon ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  clearly  found  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  all  speculative  works,  by 
Hebrew  writers,  on  the  nature  of  mind  and  on  the  condition  of  man 
after  death.  That  they  believed  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul, 
is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  their  first  king  when  he  consulted  the 
witch  of  Endor ;  and  every  one  knows  that  this  belief,  at  the  epoch  in 
question,  was  a  part  of  the  system  which,  in  all  other  countries  where  it 
was  held,  taught  men  to  expect,  in  new  bodies,  spirits  which  had  form- 
erly been  occupied  with  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  this  lower  world. 

State  of  natural  science, — In  re^rd  to  natural  science,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  which  distinguish  material  forms,  and  of  the 
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laws  by  which  their  structure  and  succession  are  regulated,  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  presents  no  facts  that  can  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Their  festivals,  which  were  restricted  to 
certain  seasons,  would  demand  of  them  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  lead  them  to  attempt  such  cal- 
culations respecting  the  sun's  course  in  the  ecliptic  as  would  prevent 
the  derangement  of  their  religious  calendar.  Their  use  of  bread  and 
wine,  too,  proves  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  fer- 
mentation: while  their  armour  and  the  statues  of  their  gods,  both 
molten  and  carved,  give  evidence  that  they  applied  metals  to  the  uses 
and  ornament  of  lijfe. 

Publie  worship  and  religious  observances. — During  the  long  interval 
from  Joshua  to  Saul,  we  see  no  means  provided  for  the  regular  worship 
of  Gk>d  throughout  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  peaceful  times,  no  doubt, 
and  as  long  as  the  ark  continued  at  Shiloh,  the  festivals  appointed  by 
their  inspired  lawgiver  were,  we  may  presume,  observed  tnree  times 
every  year :  and,  indeed,  the  occurrence  which  took  place  at  one  of 
those  solemnities  after  the  defeat  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  affords 
natisfactory  evidence  that  the  precepts  of  Moses,  relative  to  the  feasts 
of  the  Lord,  were  not  altogether  neglected.  But  in  the  times  which 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Eli,  the  holy  seasons  could  not  be 
accompanied  with  their  appropriate  celebrations.  The  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence  was  for  some  years  either  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
or  under  the  charge  of  a  private  individual ;  and  that  the  people  did 
then  not  repair  to  it,  in  order  to  present  their  oblations  before  Jehovah, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  "  while 
the  ark  abode  at  Kirjath-jcarim,  the  time  was  long ;  for  it  was  twenty 
years :  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord."  *  But, 
m  addition  to  the  stated  sacrifices,  there  were  other  religious  duties, 
prayer  and  the  study  of  God's  word,  for  which  we  find  not  that  any 
provision  was  made.  The  Sabbath  was  to  the  Hebrews  a  day  of  mere 
rest  and  abstinence  from  worldly  pursuits ;  and  in  the  times  of  the 
Judges  they  appear  not  yet  to  have  built  any  of  those  proseuchae,  or 
places  of  prayer,  in  which  the  more  pious  oftered  up  their  private  de- 
votions ;  and  which  probably  suggested,  at  a  later  period,  the  building 
of  synagogues  for  Divine  worship  and  religious  instruction  at  the  end 
of  every  week.  "We  may  suppose  that  the  Levites  would  take  care  to 
preserve  among  the  people  some  knowledge  of  the  law  in  its  religious 
as  well  as  its  civil  enactments,  and  perhaps  to  instruct  them  in  the 
priciples  of  truth  and  equity.  But  for  all  this  we  have  no  other  au- 
thority than  mere  conjecture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incessant 
deviations  of  the  tribes  into  the  practices  of  idolatry  give  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  all  ranks  of  men  were  equally  ignorant  and  careless. 

Chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges. — I  have  intentionally  omitted 
the  dates  of  the  several  events  recorded  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  as 
well  as  those  at  which  the  Judges  began  and  ended  their  respective  ad- 
ministrations ;  for  though  there  may  be  good  ground  for  establishing 
a  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  days  of  Joshua  and  those  of  Saul,  we  are  assuredly  not 
supplied  with  a  chronology  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  fix  with 

>  I  Samuol  vii.  2. 
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certainty  the  place  of  every  event  in  the  course  of  nearly  five  centuries. 
From  the  division  of  the  land  to  the  accession  of  the  first  Hebrew  king 
there  were,  it  is  clear,  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  years ;  for,  from  the 
first  of  these  occurrences  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  distance,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  while,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prophet's  rule  to  that  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  anointed^ 
there  intervenea  twelve  years ;  the  sum  of  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  gross  amount  just  specified. 

If,  then,  to             . .            . .            . .             . .            . .            . .  462 

"We  add  the  period  which  preceded  the  division  of  the  land,       . .  46 

And  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,    . .             . .  '          . .             . .  80 

With  the  four  first  of  Solomon's,      . .                           . .             . .  4 

The  space  from  the  Exode  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  will  

come  out,  as  we  formerly  found,  to              . .             . .             . .  592 

The  only  intermediate  date  on  which  we  can  rely  with  any  confidence, 
is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Jephthah  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
kin^  of  the  Ammonites.  He  asserts  that  Israel  had  heen  in  possession 
of  the  land,  which  the  latter  reclaimed,  three  hundred  years ;  *  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  chronology  which  I  have  adopted,  the  length 
of  time  which  had  passed  from  the  defeat  of  Sihon  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Ammonites  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years ;  a  period  not 
much  at  variance  with  the  round  number  used  by  the  Gileaaite,  on  an 
occasion,  too,  which  did  not  call  for  much  precision  in  point  of  language. 
The  book,  then,  which  I  now  conclude,  embraces  the  history  of 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  years ;  beginning  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  ending  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety-nine  before  the  same  era.  In  reference  to  the  age  of 
the  world,  the  period  extends  from  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty -two.^ 
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ANCIENT  HI8T0BY  OP  THE  BABYLONIANS  AND   A8SYBIAN8,    A8  CONNECTED  WITH 
THAT  OF   THE  HEBBEW8,   BETWEEN    I543   AND    IO99,   B.  0. 

1.  Inquiry  into  the  authority  of  Cte»uu*9  list*  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings. 

Obscurity  of  early  Asiatic  history, — Thb  plan  which  I  have  adopted 
requires  that  I  should  now  give  some  account  of  those  nations  which 
were  contemporary  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  times  of  the  Judges ;  and 
more  particularly  of  such  kingdoms  as  at  that  period  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  chosen  people,  either  in  the  relations  of  peace  or  of 
war.  On  the  authority  or  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  assert  that,  even  prior  to  the  Exode,  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
risen  to  considerable  power ;  that  the  successors  of  Ninus  had  already 
extended  their  arms  towards  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  the  Persian 

^  Jadgies  xi.  26.    See  likewiBe  Numbers  xxi.  25. 
^  See  Preliminary  Dissertation,  page  93. 
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Gulf,  and  the  deserts  whicli  divide  Media  from  the  banks  of  the  Indiis; 
and,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  more  warlike  of  these  princes  had  oc- 
casiondly  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  'Egypt  and  the  independence 
of  Palestine.  But  the  succinct  and  sometimes  contradictory  narratives 
of  the  ancient  writers  do  not  enable  us  to  define  with  accuracy  the  limits 
of  that  government,  or  to  ascertain  the  names  and  succession  of  the 
monarchs  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  No  question  in  the  history  of 
Asia  has  been  less  satisfactorilv  determined  than  that  which  respects 
the  time  when  the  Assyrians  first  laid  the  foundations  of  a  regular 
policy,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  their  ascendancy  as  a 
state  continued  to  subsist.  Some  authors  have  even  expressed  great 
doubts  whether  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria  ever  had  an  existence ; 
and  have  accordingly  viewed  the  several  dynasties  w^hich  are  recorded 
by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  as  the  fictions  of  oriental  vanity, 
alike  inconsistent  with  probability  and  with  the  more  authentic  aniuJs 
of  a  later  age.  It  mav,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  upon 
general  grounds,  into  the  authority  of  those  lists  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  kings  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times  in  the  works 
of  historians  and  chronoCTaphers ;  and  which,  in  the  discussions  which 
have  been  pursued  by  the  learned  in  regard  to  this  intricate  subject, 
are  usually  associated  with  the  names  of  Ctesias,  Abydenus,  Euseoiiis, 
Africanus,  and  Syncellus. 

Extraordinary  care  displayed  by  oriental  nations  in  the  preservation 
of  their  genealogical  catalogues, — In  the  first  place,  we  may  oe  disposed 
to  attribute  to  such  catalogues  as  I  have  mentioned  a  greater  degree 
of  fidelity  and  exactness  than  we  should  otherwise  ascribe  to  them, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  people  of  the  East,  and  more  especially 
the  native  tribes  of  Arabia  ana  Syria,  have  always  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  preserve  their  genealog^ies,  and  to  hand  down  an  entire  record 
of  their  principal  families,  their  chiefs,  their  priests,  and  their  judges^ 
The  first  efibrts  of  literature  among  the  shepherds  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  hardly  any  other  object  besides 
perpetuatmg  the  names  and  succession  of  their  patriarchs ;  and  the  tab- 
lets which  contained  the  genealogy  of  his  tribe  were  regarded  by  the 
descendant  of  Abraham  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  that  could  fall  to 
him  in  right  of  inheritance.  The  same  practice  and  the  same  feelings 
are  imiversal  in  Arabia  at  the  present  day.  The  prince  of  a  wandering 
horde,  surrounded  by  his  vassal  kinsmen,  his  camels,  and  his  sheep,  is 
more  proud  of  his  pedigree  than  the  sovereign  of  any  European  king- 
dom ;  and  more  solicitous  also  to  preserve  in  full  force  the  recollection 
and  the  evidence  of  his  ancient  lineage.  The  catalogues  which  are  in- 
serted in  the  sacred  writings  afford  at  once  an  example  and  a  proof  ot 
the  care  which  was  taken  by  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  unbroKen  the 
long  line  of  their  ancestry.  "Nor  was  this  usage  confined  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  prevail  to  an  equal  extent 
among  the  children  of  Esau,  and,  indeed,  among  all  the  classes  and  de- 
nominations of  eastern  people  who  continued  to  recognise  a  common 
descent,  and  whose  rank  ana  possessions  could  only  be  determined  bj 
an  appeal  to  their  genealogical  tables. 

Credibility  to  be  phtced  upon  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  list^,  not 
to  be  extended  to  warlike  exploits  or  extent  of  kingdoms^  cities,  or  armies. 
— For  the  reasons  now  mentioned,  the  lists  which  have  come  down  to 
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US  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  are  entitled  to  greater  confi- 
dence than  a  hasty  reader  would  be  disposed  to  allow.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  enter  into  particulars  concerning  the  manner  in  which  such 
documents  were  either  constructed  or  preserved.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
time  and  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  first  applied  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  social  life  prevents  us  from  satisfying  a  very  natural  curi- 
osity in  regard  to  the  materials,  as  well  as  the  method,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  keeping  these  ancient  records.  But  that  such  catalogues 
were  made  and  carefully  retained  among  the  tribes  of  the  East,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  doubt ;  and  that  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  exact  and 
faithful,  every  one  will  be  ready  to  admit  who  duly  considers  their  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  the  complete  absence  of  all  temptation  to  corrupt  or  to 
destroy.  Our  confidence,  too,  in  the  general  accuracy  of  these  ancient 
lists  may  be  perfectly  entire,  ^though  we  cannot  extend  a  similar  belief 
to  the  warlike  exploits  and  other  achievements  which  are,  in  some  cases, 
too  lavishly  ascrioed  to  the  progenitors  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs.  The 
actions  of  an  ambitious  chief  might  be  very  imperfectly  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  his  nation,  though  his  name  and  the  period  of  his  government 
were  inserted  in  the  proper  chronicle  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and 
we  know  well  that,  in  respect  to  the  fame  of  a  popular  leader,  who  may 
have  saved  his  followers  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies  or  extended 
their  power  over  a  neighbouring  community,  it  requires  not  the  aid  of 
an  oriental  imagination  to  exage;erate  a  few  plain  facts  to  such  a  degree 
as  even  to  outrage  the  spirit  of  fiction.  To  give  a  simple  narrative  of 
events,  connected  with  tne  causes  whence  they  arose  and  the  circum- 
stances which  marked  their  accomplishment,  demands  means  and  talents 
of  a  very  different  order  from  those  which  are  sufficient  for  construct- 
ing a  family  record,  or  even  for  delineating  the  more  prominent  features 
of  a  successful  warrior ;  on  which  account  we  ought  not  hastily  to  re- 
ject the  latter  species  of  writings,  although  we  should  find  in  the  former 
many  things  which  are  not  only  improbable,  but  positively  extravagant 
and  absurd.  The  distinction  now  stated  applies  not  only  to  the  per- 
sonal prowess  and  exertions  of  any  individual  monarch,  but  also  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  magnificence  of  his  cities,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  troops.  We  may  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Ninus  reigned  over  the  Assyrians  at  a  very  early  period, 
ana  even  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Semiramis ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  at  the  same  time  to  doubt  whether  he  actually  conducted,  his 
victorious  armies  from  the  borders  of  India  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
whether  Nineveh  in  tho  days  of  his  oueen  covered  a  space  of  ground 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  walls  on  every  side  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  be 
reminded  that  the  improbability  of  the  latter  statement  ought  not  of  it- 
self to  diminisb  the  credibility  which  is  due  to  the  former.  The  admir- 
ation and  fancy  of  posterity  have  added  to  the  history  of  Ninus,  and 
of  his  immediate  successor,  many  things  which  cannot  be  believed ;  still, 
the  reasonable  scepticism  which  we  are  allowed  to  exercise  in  regard 
to  their  power,  their  conquests,  and  their  personal  qualities,  will  not  by 
any  candid  reader  be  carried  so  far  as  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
those  ancient  chronicles,  which  merely  profess  to  establish  the  date  and 
l>eriod  of  their  government. 
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Authority  of  the  list*  of  Ctesias  not  to  he  overturned  by  the  Jabuknu 
characters  of  his  stories  and  descriptions. — These  remarks  are  suggested 
by  the  numerous  attacks  which  have  been  made  by  literary  men,  in  al- 
most every  age,  on  the  character  of  Ctesias.  This  celebrated  antiquaiy 
was  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  being  a  ^reat  faYoorite  with 
the  Persian  monarch,  was  allowed  to  make  researches  into  the  ancieol 
history  of  the  country,  and  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  from  Ninua  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Median  revolt.  But 
Ctesias,  besides  an  historical  work  on  the  Persian  empire,  composed  a 
similar  treatise  on  India ;  in  which  latter  performance  there  were  sudi 
palpable  extravagancies,  so  manv  marvellous  stories  and  improbable  de- 
scriptions, as  to  have  covered  with  suspicion  the  good  sense  and  fidelity 
of  the  author  in  other  respects,  and  to  have  assigned  him  a  place  in  the 
list  of  fabulous  writers.  Aristotle  condemned  his  natural  histoij; 
Plutarch  laughed  at  his  biographical  sketches ;  Strabo  sneered  at  mi 
geographical  delineations ;  and  later  writers  have  indulged  in  invectives 
still  more  severe  against  his  general  veracity.  But,  without  entering 
into  an  analvsis  of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  the 
enemies  of  the  G-reek  physician,  or  specifying  the  grounds  iipon  which 
a  defence  might  be  raised  for  the  incredible  statements  of  nis  Tndian 
history,  mav  we  not  have  recourse  to  the  distinction  explained  above, 
and  maintain  that,  though  an  author  might  be  induced  to  repeat  foolish 
stories,  and  insert  in  his  book  absurd  descriptions  of  monstrous  animals 
which  he  had  never  seen,  he  might  yet  be  fully,  competent  to  the  task 
of  copving  from  an  ancient  record  a  catalogue  of  names  and  a  series  of 
dates  r  Ctesias  could  have  no  inducement  to  extend  beyond  its  proper 
limits  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  National  vanity  could  not 
have  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  G-reek,  when  tracing  the  vestiges 
of  a  power  and  a  greatness  which  did  not  belong  to  his  own  people ; 
for  waich  reason,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  conviction  of  his  general 
accuracy  should  require  no  other  support  than  the  assurance  that  the 
archives,  which  he  is  said  to  have  transcribed,  did  really  exist,  and  that 
he  understood  the  language  in  which  they  were  composed.^   The  exist- 

^  [Dr.  Hussell's  defence  of  the  lists  of  Ctesias  will  always  be  valuable  to  the  scholar, 
though  it  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  later  writers.  The  Rev.  Gcom  Bawlinson  and 
the  celebratea  Colonel  Rawlinson  are  both  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  but  whilst 
griying  the  results  of  their  researches  we  must  refer  to  their  valuable  edition  of  Herod- 
otus, for  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  general  subject.  The  authority  of  Ctesias  is  thus  set 
aside  by  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson  in  the  following  passage  which  we  extract  from  hii 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Herodotus. 

**  Ctesias  seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  conn- 
trpien  by  a  formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his  great  predecessor  (Herodotus),  upon  the 
ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped  to  establish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to 
supersede  that  of  Herodotus,  an^  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to^cope  with  him  ia 
the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate  his  authority,  presuming  upon 
his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a  resident  fbr  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  groat 
king.  Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  oriental  affairs  from  a  laborious  examination 
of  the  Persian  archives,  he  proceeded  to  contradict,  wherever  he  could  do  so  without 
fear  of  detection,  the  assertions  of  his  rival;  and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a  degree  of 
fame  and  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits  never  would  have  entitled  him  to 
gain.  By  the  most  unblushing  effrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off  his  narrative  upon 
the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  transactions,  and  his  authority 
was  commonly  followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  all  points  of 
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ence  of  such  records,  I  repeat,  is  rendered  extremely  probable  bj  the 
practice  which  is  understood  to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  all  eastern 
countries ;  of  which  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  proof  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  which  continues  among  the  simple  tribes  of 
Arabia  at  the  present  day.  In  reference  to  Ctesias,  moreover,  the  moat 
sceptical  of  his  readers  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  accused  him  of 
fabricating  the  list  of  Assyrian  princes  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  liberties  which  later  authors  have  taken  with  his  catalogue,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  suspect  his  truth  or  accuracy  in 
the  first  copy.  But  on  this  interesting  subject  some  further  observa^ 
tions  will  be  more  suitably  introduced  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
details  of  his  work. 

Discrepancies  in  different  editions  of  the  same  catalogue  not  to  be  re» 
yarded  as  an  unquestionahle  proof  of  forgery  or  corruption. — In  the  se- 
cond place,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  discrepancy  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  different  editions  of  the  same  catalogue,  whether  in  the 
names  and  dates,  or  in  the  actual  number  of  the  sovereigns  who  are  de- 
scribed as  having  reigned  during  a  certain  period,  should  be  pronounced 
an  unquestionable  proof  of  forgery  or  even  of  corruption.  Nothing,  I 
ail  mi t,  is  so  likely  to  puzzle  the  understanding  and  disturb  the  belief 
of  a  young  chronologer,  as  to  find  in  different  authors  the  names  of  the 
same  dynasty  of  kings  written  so  variously,  that  all  the  efforts  of  ety- 
mological sKill  may  be  expended  upon  them,  without  discovering  the 
slightest  resemblance  either  in  their  orthography  or  import.  But  to 
the  reader  of  eastern  history,  this  circumstance,  which  is  apparently  so 
inconsistent  with  accurate  research,  presents  no  particular  difificiuty. 
He  feels  no  astonishment,  for  example,  when  the  monarch,  whose  steps 
he  has  followed  in  Scripture  as  Darius  the  Mede,  appears  in  the  page 
of  a  profane  author  under  the  name  of  Ardeshir,  or  is  alluded  to  by  an- 
other annalist  as  the  victorious  Bahaman.  He  knows  that  it  has  long 
been  a  custom  in  Asia  for  the  reigning  sovereign  to  give  his  son  somo 
important  government,  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  that  the  latter  gener- 
ally changes  his  name  when  he  succeeds  to  his  father.  The  son  and 
successor  of  Shapor  the  Second,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  called  Ker- 
manshah,  and  by  European  writers,  Carmasat ;  but  when  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  Persia,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Baharam.  G-engis  Khan, 

purely  oriental  history.  A  comparison  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  with  the  native 
nistory  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a  general  suspicion  of  his  bad  faith.  At  last  the  coup  da 
grace  has  been  given  to  his  snmll  remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  cuneiform  dis- 


covenes." 


The  same  writer  makes  the  following  sweeping  assertion  in  a  foot-note : — "The  great 
Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias,  lasting  for  1306  years,  is  a  pure  fiction ;  his  list  of  monarcha 
from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  a  forgery  of  the  clumsiest  kind,  made  up  of  names  in  part 
Arian,  in  part  geographic,  in  part  Greek,  presenting  but  a  single  analogy  to  any  name 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  m  all  probability  the  mere  product  of  his  own  fancy." 

We  must,  however,  add  that  the  period  which  Dr.  Hussell  has  surveyed  in  the  present 
book  is  one  so  ancient  that  its  history  can  be  little  more  than  speculation.  Our  author's 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  others,  have  been  generally  received  with  re- 
spect by  Biblical  critics,  and  his  collection,  arrangement,  and  review  of  authorities  will 
be  valuable  for  all  time.  We  have  not,  therefore,  hesitated  to  let  them  stand  in  their 
original  integrity.  The  authentic  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  does  not  really  be- 
gin until  a  much  later  period.    See  vol.  li.  book  viii. — £d.] 
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in  like  manner,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  called  Temujin.  Many 
of  the  Gl-reat  Moguls,  too,  used,  before  their  accession,  names  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  by  which  they  were  known  when  emperors  of  India. 
The  same  practice  was  likewise  adopted  in  G-reece.  Plato,  it  is  said, 
was  originally  named  Aristo.  That  it  was  also  common  among  the 
Hebrews  is  amply  proved  by  the  Books  of  Chronicles ;  where  we  find 
long  lists  of  distinguished  individuals,  the  heads  of  families,  and  even  of 
tribes,  whose  names,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  series  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  present  so  slight  a  degree  of  resem- 
blance as  not  to  be  recognised.  Esther,  the  favourite  of  Ahasuerus,  is 
known  even  to  the  mere  English  reader  as  Hadassah  the  niece  of  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew ;  and  the  Persian  scholar  will  be  at  no  loss  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  the  same  personage  as  Statira,  the  star  or  beauty  of 
an  oriental  palace.  Daniel,  on  the  same  principle,  becomes  Eelteshaz- 
zar;  while  the  three  children,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  come 
forth,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  under  the  familiar  denomination 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  All  nations,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, have  had  a  greater  or  less  partiality  for  metonymical  and  meta- 
phorical allusions ;  and  many  persons  have  been  described  by  some  pe- 
culiar attribute  or  title,  which,  though  it  was  perfectly  well  understood 
by  their  contemporaries,  became  in  a  few  generations  greatly  obscured, 
and  in  certain  cases  altogether  unintelligible. 

Variety  of  appellations  bestowed  on  the  same   king, — We    ought 
not,  therefore,  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  any  catalogue 
which  may  happen  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  writer,  merely  because 
the  particular  names  of  which  it  is  composed  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  a  corresponding  list  in  some   other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
A  complete  agreement  in  this  respect  is  never  looked  for  in  oriental 
histories ;    not  even  when  the  several  authors  may  have  had  access 
to  the  same  sources  of  information ;    because,  as  almost  every  king 
had  more  than  one  appellation,  it  was  obviously  a  matter  of  taste  or 
convenience  which  of  them  any  particular  writer  should  adopt.     In 
such  a  selection,  a  historian  or  chronicler  would  allow  himself  to  be 
determined  by  the  usage  of  the  province  to  which  his  work  was  to  be 
addressed,  and  by  the  particular  dialect  of  the  national  language  which 
chanced  to  prevail  in  it,  rather,  perhaps,  than  by  the  literal  expression 
of  the  record  from  which  he  drew  his  materials.     For  example,  a  Jewish 
compiler,  writing  exclusively  for  his  own  country,  woula  retain   the 
original  name  of  Daniel ;  wnereas,  if  his  memoirs  were  intended  fop  a 
more  general  perusal,  and  were  meant  to  be  read  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Jordan,  he 
would  probably  call  him  Belteshazzar.     The  niece  of  Mordecai,  in  like 
manner,  would  be  spoken  of  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  patriotic  Ha- 
dassah ;  would  be  celebrated  among  the  G-reeks  as  the  prudent  Esther ; 
and  envied  by  the  dames  of  Persia  as  the  beautiful  Statira.     Even  in 
our  own  land,  the  history  of  a  royal  house  might  be  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  recollections  and  prejudices  of  the  people  in  either  division  of 
the  island,  and  thereby  be  made  to  assume  such  a  form  as  to  perplex, 
in  no  small  degree,  an  ignorant  reader  in  a  future  age.     The  dynanty 
of  Stuart  would  present,  in  a  Scottish  catalogue,  a  very  different  series 
of  monarchs  from  that  which  an  English  historian  would  construct : 
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and  were  the  memorials  of  that  unfortunate  race  to  be  collected  by  a 
bigoted  Jacobite,  we  should  perhaps  find  in  them  the  names  of  James 
the  Third,  of  Charles  the  Third,  and  of  Henrv  the  Ninth,  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  last  member  of  the  faniilj  who  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  this  kingdom.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  strict  coinci- 
dence in  the  names  of  such  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rulers,  as  are 
found  in  ancient  catalogues,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  certain  proof 
that  the  authors  have  been  either  ignorant  or  dishonest.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  a  case  where  there  were  so  many  causes  of  variation,  where 
accidental  epithets  and  titles  so  frequently  superseded  or  changed 
the  original  name,  and  where  the  same  ruler  was  known  to  history 
under  several  designations,  an  entire  correspondence  in  nomenclature, 
so  far  from  removing  all  doubt,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  excite 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  independent  authority  of  the  more  recent 
documents. 

Alterations  in  the  lists  effected  hy  succeeding  writers  for  the  sake 
of  reconciling  them  with  particular  chronological  systems. — But  it  must 
not  be  concealed,  in  the  third  place,  that  part  of  the  discrepancy  of  which 
the  reader  of  ancient  history  has  to  complain,  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  source  altogether  different  from  accumulation  of  titles  or  variety 
of  spelling.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  difficulties  of  Asiatic 
chronology  have  induced  certain  writers,  as  well  Pagans  as  Christians, 
to  alter  the  catalogues  which  had  passed  into  their  hands,  with 
the  view  of  accommodating  them  to  a  system  of  dates  which  could 
not  always  boast  of  a  stable  foundation  in  fact.  Even  the  learned 
bishop  of  CaBsarea,  to  whose  labours  we  are  so  much  indebted,  cannot 
be  thoroughly  acquitted  of  this  unjustifiable  practice.  Africanus  is 
chargeable  with  the  same  freedoms ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the  days  of 
Eusebius  down  to  our  own  times,  there  is  not  one  chronologer  who  has 
not  either  recommended  or  actually  introduced  very  material  changes 
in  the  names  and  dates  of  remote  antiquity. 

Increased  confidence  in  the  lists  produced  hy  a  discovery  of  original 
readings, — This  acknowledgment  may  be  thought  by  some  sceptical 
readers  to  be  tantamount  to  a  complete  withdrawal  of  all  faith  from 
ancient  records.  But  it  is  not  so ;  for  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tampering  of  unskilful  hands  with  the  archives  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt  has  increased  the  obscurity  which  they  wished  to  remove,  and 
diminished  the  confidence  which  it  was  their  object  to  establish,  there 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  those  venerable  relics  themselves,  such  clear 
marks  of  truth  and  consistency  as  will,  in  most  cases,  guide  back  the 
diligent  inquirer  to  a  distinct  comprehension  of  their  original  import. 
The  learned  assiduity  of  the  historian  and  chronographer  has  in  many 
striking  instances  detected  the  very  spot  which  was  corrupted  by  the 
interpolation  of  his  predecessors ;  and  by  removing  the  stain,  he  has 
not  only  restored  to  tne  perverted  document  its  first  pureness  and  in- 
tegrity, but,  by  pointing  out  the  source  whence  the  confusion  had 
arisen,  he  has  also  created  a  fuller  confidence  in  the  knowledge  as  liifBll 
as  in  the  veracity  of  the  more  ancient  author.  If  we  can  discover  in 
Africanus,  for  example,  an  aberration  from  the  statement  of  Ctesiaa 
respecting  the  order  or  number  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  have  the 
means,  at  the  same  time,  of  accounting  for  the  mistake  of  the  former 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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without  any  impeachment  of  his  fidelity,  we  gain  at  once  two  very  im- 
portant objects.  We  not  only  prove  that  Ctesias  was  right  in  that 
particular  instance,  but  being  able  to  analyse  the  process  of  reasoning 
oy  which  the  later  chronologist  introduced  into  his  catalogue  the  erro- 
neous innovation,  we  attain  a  more  perfect  assurance  as  to  the  credibility 
of  both ;  and,  in  short,  perceive  the  truth  in  a  brighter  light  arising 
from  the  very  collision  of  their  opinions.  Hence  I  conclude  that  we 
are  not  hastily  to  pronounce  against  the  truth  of  ancient  writers  on  the 
simple  ground  of  their  occasional  differences ;  for  when  the  points  in 
which  they  happen  to  vary  are  once  reconciled  on  the  basis  of  sound 
learning  and  criticisqa,  the  authority  of  history,  so  far  from  being 
shaken  or  impaired,  receives  a  stronger  confirmation. 

2.  Inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  interval  between  the  Flood  and  the  establishment 

of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  emjnres, 

Shuckford^s  view  that  the  Babylonian  monarchy  was  founded  within  a 
century  after  the  Flood,  based  upon  the  abbreviated  Hebrew  Chronology, — 
These  observations  appeared  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  discussion  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  proceed  rela- 
tive to  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
empires  ;  subjects  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  chronologers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  on  the  elucidation 
of  which  much  erudition,  research,  and  ingenuity  have  been  employed 
bv  divines  and  philosophers.  As  Dr.  Shuckford  has  given  an  abridged 
view  of  the  origin  and  early  fortunes  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  I 
should  not  have  resumed  the  consideration  of  a  subject  so  extremely 
obscure,  were  not  the  chronological  grounds  on  which  he  proceeded 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the-  more  corapreheusive  scheme  adopted  in 
these  volumes,  as  well  as  with  the  conclusions  of  all  ancient  history, 
sacred  and  profane.  Following  the  steps  of  the  Masoretic  Jews,  he 
dates  the  commencement  of  that  empire  a  hundred  and  one  years  after 
the  Flood ;  a  period  at  which,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  there 
could  not  be  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
habitants to  found  cities  and  kingdoms  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  to  accomplish  the  other  plans  which  are  attributed 
to  the  adherents  of  Nirarod. 

Bopulation  of  the  earth  insufficient  for  the  foundation  of  the  cities 
and  empires  so  speedily  after  the  Mood. — If  we  confine  our  speculations 
to  the  statements  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  must  admit  tnat,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  descenoants  of  Noah  could  not  have  mul- 
tiplied to  any  great  extent.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  genealogy, 
we  cannot,  in  that  interval,  establish  more  than  three  generations  ;  for 
Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty  years  before  he  begat  Salah  ;  and  Salah 
lived  thirty  years  and  begat  Eber ;  and  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years 
and  begat  Peleg,*  The  renovated  race  of  mankind,  be  it  remembered, 
too,  proceeded  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah  only;  there  being  no 
mention  made  of  any  children  bom  to  that  patriarch  himself  after  the 
epoch  of  the  Deluge.     Were  we  to  assume,  then,  the  largest  number 

1  Genesis  xi.  12,  14,  16. 
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that  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  probability  will  warrant  as  the  issue 
of  the  three  families  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  we  shall  find  it 
much  too  small  to  be  consistent  with  the  great  objects  which  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  those  aspiring  individuals  who  foimded 
the  Babylonian  monarchy.  In  the  first  generation  which  proceeded 
from  Noah's  household,  we  count  only  sixteen  sons,  namely,  seven  in 
the  family  of  Japheth  ;  four  in  that  of  Ham ;  and  five  as  the  progeny 
of  Shem.  Suppose  there  was  an  equal  number  of  daughters,  and  that 
all  the  cousins  in  the  three  families  intermarried  with  one  another,  and 
we  shall  then  have  sixteen  couples  upon  whose  prolific  qualities  we  are  to 
rely  for  the  amount  of  the  second  generation.  But  let  us  take  along 
with  us,  that  at  least  ten  years  after  the  Flood  must  have  passed  away 
before  sixteen  sons  and  sixteen  daughters  could  have  been  bom  in  the 
houses  of  8hem,  Ham,  and  Japheth ;  and  moreover  that,  as  thirty-five 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  age  for  marriage,  the  first  generation 
could  not  begin  to  have  childreo  till  about  the  fortieth  year  of  the  new 
era,  on  the  average  of  all  the  families.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  all 
the  grandchildren  of  Noah  were  as  fruitful  as  their  parents  had  been, 
and  that  every  couple  produced  five  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  the  result 
will  be  sixteen  multiplied  by  ten,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  human 
beings  in  the  second  generation.^  These  were,  of  course,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem.  The  next 
descent,  or  that  to  which  £ber  belonged,  would,  on  the  principles  of 
this  hypothesis,  be  increased  five-fold ;  for  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  in- 
dividuals constitute  eighty  couples,  and  as  every  couple  is  supposed  to 
procreate  ten  children,  the  product  of  eighty  mutiplied  by  ten  is  eight 
hundred ;  the  amount  of  the  third  generation  born  in  the  new  world. 
The  succeeding  generation,  or  that  in  which  Peleg  flourished,  cannot 
be  included  in  the  first  century  after  the  Flood  ;  for  Eber,  the  father  of 
the  patriarch  just  named,  ana  who  in  this  particular  mav  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  his  age,  did  not  marry  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.^  The  number  of  mankind,  therefore,  at  toe  time 
when,  according  to  the  Masorite  chronology,  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
was  founded,  would  be  as  follows : — 

The  family  of  Noah  saved  in  the  ark  . .  8 

The  first  generation,  or  that  of  Arphaxad  . .  32 

The  second  generation,  or  that  of  Salah      . .  . .         160 
The  third  generation,  or  that  of  Eber         . .  800 

1000 

That  I  have  not  withdrawn  from  his  hypothetical  calculation  any 
element  which  could  be  properly  used  for  augmenting  the  number  of 
Noah's  descendants  in  the  first  century,  will  be  seen  by  any  reader 
who  shall  take  the  pains  to  examine  with  attention  the  tenth  and 

1  Shem  was  an  handrcd  yean  old,  and  begat  Arpliaxad  two  years  after  the  Flood. 
To  these  add  the  35  years  of  Arphaxad,  the  30  years  of  Salah,  and  the  34^  years  of  Eber, 
the  sum  will  be  loi ;  the  period  at  which  the  fourth  generation  may  be  computed  to 
have  commenced.     Genesis  xi.  10—17. 

T  2 
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eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis.  It  will  there  be  found  tbat^  instead 
of  eighty  males  whom  I  have  allowed  for  the  second  generatioii,  the 
ereat-grandsons  of  Noah,  such  at  least  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
did  not  in  fact  exceed  thirty-six. 

In  the  house  of  Japheth  there  is  a  record  of  . .        . .         .  .  7 

'  of  Ham . .         . .        24 

of  Shem .  .         . .         . .  5 


36* 

Nor  has  any  deduction  been  made  for  accidental  or  violent  deaths. 
Every  individual  born  in  the  course  of  the  hundred  years  is  not  only 
Supposed  to  have  lived  throughout  the  second  and  third  generations^ 
but  also  to  have  married  and  become  the  parent  of  ten  vigorous  children ; 
and  yet  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  human  race  at  the  termination  of 
the  first  century  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  one  thousand,  consisting  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  In  such  circumstances,  the  number  of  men 
fit  for  labour,  for  the  toils  of  the  chase,  and  the  fatigue  of  war,  would 
hardly  reach  the  moderate  sum  of  three  hundred.  It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  improbable  that  cities  and  empires  were  founded  at  so 
early  a  period ;  or  that  the  history  of  any  nation  can  be  traced  back 
through  any  records  or  monuments  now  existing  to  an  epoch  so  near 
the  universal  deluge. 

Bishop  Cumberland's  hwtothesis  that  the  population  of  the  earth  in  the 
latter  years  of  Noah  exceeded  thirteen  thousand  millions, — But  I  must 
not  omit  to  observe,  that  other  calculations  have  been  made  respecting 
the  numbers  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Noah,  which  give  a  result  not  a 
little  at  variance  with  that  to  which  the  above  reasoning;  has  conducted 
us.  Dr.  Kichard  Cumberland,  a  well-known  bishop  01  Peterborough, 
wrote,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  an  amusing  tract  on 
this  subject ;  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  about  the  time  when 
Peleg  the  son  of  Eber  died,  there  were  or  might  have  been  in  the  world 
upwards  of  three  thousand  millions  of  married  men  ;  or,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  '^ 3'>333,33'ii33o  males  furnished  with  wives.*'  When 
this  number  is  doubled  so  as  to  include  the  women,  we  shall  have 
6,666fi66,66o  persons,  all  in  the  state  of  matrimony :  to  which  if  we 
add  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  children  to  a  family,  the  population 
of  the  globe  in  the  latter  years  of  Noah  would  exceed  considerably  the 
magnificent  amount  of  thirteen  thousand  millions  ;  that  is,  about  twelve 

^  The  sons  of  Gomer  were  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath,  and  Toearmah.  And  the  sons  of 
Javan  were  Elishah,  and  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  :  in  all,  seven  of  the  Japhethitcs. 

The  sons  of  Cush  were  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha, 
and  Nimrod.  The  sons  of  Mizraim  were  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and 
Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim.  The  sons  of  Canaan  were 
Sidon,  and  Ileth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amoritc,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Uivite, 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Anradite,  and  the  Zcmarite,  and  the  Hamathite ; 
in  all,  twenty-four  Hamites. 

The  childlren  of  Aram  were  Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gcther,  and  Mash.  The  only  son  of 
Arphaxad  was  Salah  :  in  all,  five  Shemites.    See  Genesis  x.  2-^24. 
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thousand  millions  of  human  beings  more  than  ever  were  supposed  to  be 
alive  upon  it  at  one  time.* 

Examination  of  the  calculations  of  Cumberland, — The  bishop  rests 
his  hypothesis  on  four  simple  postulates ;  that  the  brethren  of  Shem 
were  of  like  constitution  with  himself,  and  in  the  course  of  nature 
might  live  much  about  as  many  years  as  he  did — that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  and  Japheth  were  as  strong,  long-lived,  and  fruitful  as  the 
«ons,  grandsons,  and  great-grandsons  of  Shem — that  the  male  issue  of 
these  three  brothers  began  to  generate  other  issue  soon  after  they  were 
twenty  years  old — and  lastly,  that  the  issue  produced  was  half  males 
and  half  females.  '*  From  these  postulates  or  reasonable  suppositions 
it  will  follow,"  says  the  learned  prelate,  "  that  in  the  first  twenty  years 
after  the  Flood,  the  three  sons  of  Noah  might  beget  each  of  them 
twenty  children,  the  sura  of  which  is  sixty ;  the  one  half  of  these  is 
thirty  males,  and  the  other  thirty  yields  a  wife  for  each  one  of  them. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  at  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Flood,  the  young- 
est of  these  children,  whether  male  or  female,  will  be  forty  years  old, 
and  may  have  generated  twenty  children  more,  the  sum  will  be  600, 
whereof  30a  will  be  males,  the  other  300  wives  for  them."*  Assuming 
the  accuracy  of  his  postulates,  the  bishop  goes  on  to  make  his  Noa- 
chides  increase  their  numbers  tenfold  every  forty  vears  ;  taking  credit 
to  himself  in  the  mean  time  for  the  moderation  of  his  views,  and  par- 
ticularly for  not  availing  his  hypothesis  of  a  capability  which  women 
are  said  to  possess  of  having  s  child  regularly  once  in  ten  months. 
"  We  reckon  of  no  births,"  says  he,  "  within  less  time  than  a  full  year ; 
although  we  know  that  seven  children  may  be  bom  in  every  six  years, 
allowing  only  singlo  births.'  We  do  not,'*  he  adds,  "  violently  lay  hands 
on  all  possible  methods  of  multiplying  men,  but  have  left  out  very  many 
ways  whereby  we  might  have  increased  our  numbers."*  The  reader 
will  hardly  allow  that  his  lordship  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  his  re- 
serve and  abstinence,  when  it  is  stated  that  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
for  340  years  after  the  Flood,  are  charged  by  him,  without  any  warrant 

1  The  following  table  will  present  to  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the  progress 
of  population  in  the  Noachic  ages,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland. 

Couples  bora  in  the  flnt  FMimfiitttN  after  the  Flood,  and  tlie  eouplea  bora 
that  descended  flrom  them. 

30 
300 

3,000    Observations  Celest.  sent  by  CalHsthenes, 

begun. 
30,000     Hereabouts  Babel's  Tower  is  attempted  to 
be  built. 
300,000    Hereabouts  Egypt  and  Phconicitt  planted 
by  Canaan  aiM  Mizraim. 
3,000,000 
30,000,000    About    this    time   JBgialeus   foundiB   the 

Sicyonian  kin^iom. 
100,000,000    Joctan,  Phaleg's  brother,  founds  a  kingdom 

in  Arabia. 
3,000,000,000 


A.M. 

Years  after  Flood 

1676 
I716 

>756 

20 

60 

100 

1796 

140 

1836 

180 

1876 
1916 

220      •• 
260 

1956 

300 

1996 

340 

The  sum     3*333t333t33o    Males  furnished  with  witcs. 
'  Origines  Gentium  Antignissimm,  p.  146,  kc.        '  Ibid.  p.  149.        *  Ib'd.  p.  154,^ 
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from  sacred  history,  with  the  laborious  duty  of  bringing  forth  twenty 
children.  Every  couple  was  bound  to  begin  to  generate  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  to  add  to  the  stock  of  population  ten  boys  and  as  many  girls ; 
and  as,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  neither  male  nor  female  was  sup- 
posed to  die  during  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  bishop  has  left  out  many  ways  whereby  he  might  have 
increased  his  numbers.^ 

Befutation  of  Cumberland's  'hypothesis. — When  an  argument  tenii« 
inates  in  positive  absurdity,  it  is  nardly  worth  while  to  examine  the 
process  oi  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusion  was  attained.  But  the 
most  careless  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Cumberland 
has  founded  his  third  postulate  in  utter  neglect  of  the  sacred  narra* 
tive ;  which,  so  far  from  representing  the  sons  of  Noah  as  becoming 
the  fathers  oi  sixty  children,  states,  in  the  most  unambiguous  language, 
that  their  male  progeny  in  the  first  descent  amounted  only  to  sixteen; 
and  gives  so  little  authority  for  asserting  that  these  young  men  in  their 
turn  married  at  twenty,  that,  in  the  only  case  where  an  age  is  men* 
tioncd,  the  inspired  writer  takes  the  pains  to  inform  us  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  a  grandson  of  the  great  patriarch,  did  not  find 
himself  a  parent  until  he  was  thirty-five.  There  is  assuredly  no  room 
for  doubt  that  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  had  daughters  as  well  as 
sons,  and  probably  an  eaual  number  of  each  ;  but  that*  they  had  thirty 
children  of  either  sex,  ana  that  these  became  heads  of  families  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty,  and  thereby  afibrded  an  example  which  was  regularly 
fo  Jowed  by  their  descendants  during  several  hundred  years,  is  a  position 

1  On  this  subject  Pesron  obsenres, — "  Prcmi^rcment,  il  faut  que  ceux  oui  s'attacbent 
k  I'H^breu  dos  Juifs,  traiteut  des  fables  toutes  Ics  anciennes  histoircs  acs  nations  de 
I'Asic  I  cclles  dos  Cbald^us,  celles  des  Egyptiens,  et  celles  dcs  Chiuois.  lis  sont  mdme 
contraints  d'abr^ger  rom^ire  dcs  Assyriens,  &c. 

'*  Secondcmcut,  ils  sont  obliges  do  mcttrc  la  construction  dc  la  tour  de  Babel  soixante 
ou  quatre-vingts  ans  apr^  le  deluge ;  et  de  mcttre  aussi  la  dispersion  des  hommes  par 
toute  la  terre  cent  ans  depuis  cette  inondation  g^n^rale ;  ce  qui  est  incrojable,  quand 
on  examine  s^rieusement  les  cboses.  Car  enfin  Tesprit  ne  comprcnd  pas  qu'en  moins 
d'un  si6cle,  ou  plutdt  du  un  dcmi-si^le,  les  trois  enfans  dc  Noc,  a  s^avoir,  Sem,  Ham, 
et  Japhet,  ayant  pu  engendrer  ce  prodigieux  nombrc  d'hommes  qui  out  trayaill^  a 
b&tir  la  ville  et  la  tour  de  Babel,  et  qui  ensuite  ont  4t^  disperses  par  toute  la  terre. 

**  Je  ne  suis  plus  surpris  aprds  cela,  si  les  Babbins,  mais  les  anciens  Rabbins,  reportds 
dans  le  Pirke  EUezeTf  discnt  que  les  trois  fils  dc  Noe  ont  engendrd  comme  des  reptiles. 
R.  Elibai  ait  generarutU  iUi  tretJUios  suaa^fceti/icaverunt  et  muUipUcati  »unt  tanqtuun 
genu9  quoddam  majorit  reptiluy  »ex  quolibet  pariu ;  cola  veut  dire  que  leurs  femmc^ 
ayoient  six  enfans  k  chaque  fois  ou  h,  chaque  ventr^e."— Perron,  Defense  de  V Antiquum 
dee  Teme,  pp.  546,  547. 

[Firstly,  those  who  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Jews,  must  treat  as  fables  all  tho 
ancient  histories  of  the  nations  of  Asia ;  those  of  the  Chaldeans,  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  those  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  even  constrained  to  abridge  the  Assyrian  Empire,  &c. 

Secondly,  they  are  obliged  to  place  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  sixty  or  eighty 
years  after  the  Deluge ;  and  also  to  put  the  dispersion  of  men  through  the  whole  eartn 
a  hundred  years  after  that  uniTcrsal  inundation,  which  is  incredible,  if  we  examine  the 
things  seriously.  For  no  one  can  possibly  comprehend  how,  in  less  than  a  century,  or 
rather  than  a  half  century,  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  had  been 
able  to  en^nder  the  vast  multitudes  of  men  who  wrought  at  the  city  and  Tower  of 
Babel,  ana  who  were  afterwards  dispersed  through  all  the  earth. 

I  do  not  wonder  after  this,  that  tlie  Rabbins,  or  at  least  the  ancient  Rabbins  (re- 
ported in  the  Pirke  Eliezer),  said  that  the  three  sons  of  Noah  engendered  like  reptiles, 
K.  Elibai  says :  "  His  three  sons  were  fruitful  and  multiplied  like  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  reptiles,  who  bear  six  at  a  birth  :  "  this  is  to  say,  that  their  women  had  six 
coildren  eacn  time,  or  at  each  lying  in. — Ed.] 
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which  cannot  be  maintained  without  impeaching  the  fidelity  of  the 
sacred  volume.  In  admitting  that  the  three  generations  proceeding 
from  the  three  sons  of  Noah  might  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years 
amount  to  a  thousand  individuals,  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
allowed  the  correctness  of  the  genealogical  tables  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  modem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  no  one  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  chronology  in  the  present  day,  aided  by  the 
discoveries  which  the  learning  of  the  two  last  centuries  has  supplied, 
hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  the  dates  in  the  Masoretic  text,  for  the 
period  between  the  ITlood  and  the  birth  of  Abraham,  have  been  altered 
and  depraved.  Not  only  do  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  version, 
and  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  now 
alleged,  but  even  the  common  experience  of  mankind  and  the  laws  of 
human  nature  confirm  the  suspicion  which  has  so  long  been  directed 
against  the  fidelity  of  the  Rabbins  in  the  article  of  chronology.  The 
marked  disproportion  between  the  generations  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs,  and  the  total  length  of  their  lives,  betrays  the  vitiating  in- 
dustry of  the  school  of  Akiba ;  for  thirty-five,  the  age  at  which  Ar- 
phaxad,  Salah,  and  Eber  are  described  as  begetting  children,  bears 
about  the  same  ratio  to  four  hundred  and  forty,  the  age  at  which  they 
died,  that  six  bears  to  seventy-five.  Now,  to  assert  that  a  race  of 
human  beings,  whose  life,  generally  speaking,  did  not  extend  beyond 
seven ty-five  years,  should  become  fathers  and  mothers  at  six,  would 
surely  be  deemed  equally  unnatural  and  incredible ;  and  yet  to  main- 
tain that  Eber,  who  lived  till  he  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-four,  was 
a  father  at  four  and  thirty,  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  The  term  of  procreation,  in  his  case,  bore  the  same  relation 
to  the  term  of  his  whole  life,  that  the  age  of  a  child  at  five  bears  to  the 
age  of  a  man  who  dies  at  seventy-five.* 

Removal  of  the  difficulty  hy  the  adoption  of  the  more  extended  chro- 
nology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  of  Joseph tis,  and  of  the  Septuagint. 
—  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the  notation  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  of  Josephus,  or  of  the  Seventy,  all  inconsistencies  disap- 
pear ;  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  as  the  age  of  marriage,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  four  hundred  and  forty,  the  term  of  life,  that 
twenty-five  bears  to  seventy-five,  in  the  present  day ;  and  this  agree- 
ment, without  doubt,  ought  of  itself  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  pre- 

*  These  remarks  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  h3rpothe8i8  of  Bishop  Oumherland ; 
for  on  his  system  the  age  of  procreation,  compared  to  tne  total  length  of  life,  is  in  tho 
proportion  of  three  and  a  small  fraction  to  seventy-five  ;  consequently  we  ought  not  to 
DC  more  surprised  when  we  hear  of  a  child  hccorainff  a  parent  at  three  years  and  four 
months,  than  when  we  are  assured  hy  Jewish  chronologcrs  that  Eber,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  464,  was  the  father  of  Peleg  at  four  and  thirty.  The  bishop  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  objection  to  which  his  reasoning  is  exposed,  but  his  answer  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory. 

**  I  postulate,"  sa}[s  he,  *'  that  the  male  issue  of  the  three  brothers  (Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhetn)  might  begin  to  generate  other  issue  soon  after  they  were  twenty  years  old. 
Tliis  every  year*s  experience  proves  not  to  be  an  unreasonable  demand.  Therefore  I 
cannot  allow  Isaac  Yossius's  postulate,  that  these  patriarchs  might  be  longer  before 
they  came  to  puberty  than  men  now  are ;  and  he  hath  given  no  proof  of  what  he  sup- 
poses." 

It  was  not  easy  in  such  a  case  to  give  proof  positively  unquestionable  ;  but  surely  the 
analog}'  of  nature,  and  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  with  that  of  the  Greek  and  Samaritan 
versions,  ought  to  have  some  weight  in  determining  thin  chronological  problem. 
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sumption  in  fkvoup  of  the  more  lengthened  genealogy.  Fop  these  co- 
gent reasons,  as  well  as  for  others  which  have  been  stated  at  8ome 
lenfi^h  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  every  author  in  modem  times, 
with  whose  writings  I  am  acquainted,  rejects,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text.^ 
Mr.  Faber,  speaking  of  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
remarks,  "  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  invaluable  system  has  been 
preserved  to  us  bv  the  special  good  providence  of  God,  in  order  that 
the  cavils  of  infidelity  may  be  effectually  put  to  silence.  I  have  ex- 
amined it  with  all  the  severity  of  attention  which  I  can  command,  and, 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least 
flaw.  We  have  here  no  statements  contradictory  to  the  historical  nar- 
rative ;  wo  have  here  none  of  those  perplexing  difficulties  which  meet 
us  at  each  step  in  the  Hebrew  chronology.  Everything  is  throughout 
clear  and  consistent;  insomuch  that  no  better  evidence  can  be  afi&rded 
us  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Moses  details  the  early  postdiluvian  events 
than  the  excellent  table  of  descents  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  Shem  is  represented  as  dying  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  death  of  Feleg,  and  little  less  than  four  centuries  and  a 
half  before  the  death  of  Abraham ;  while  Abraham,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  history,  dies  precisely  loo  years  after  his  father  Terah.  Con- 
sequently, since  the  dispersion  from  Babel  must  have  taken  place  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  Feleg*s  life,  in  order  that  we  may  allow  time 
for  the  thirteen  sons  of  his  younger  brother  Joktan  to  have  become 
heads  of  families,  both  Noah  and  Shem  will  have  died,  as  we  proved 
they  must  have  died,  prior  to  the  emigration  from  Armenia;  and  thus 
all  the  strange  difficmties  with  which  we  are  hampered  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology  will  be  entirely  avoided.  "We  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
wonder  how  Nimrod  could  acquire  such  a  marvellous  degree  of  author- 
ity, while  he  himself  was  a  mere  boy,  and  while  the  four  royal  patriarchs 
were  yet  living.  "We  shall  have  no  need  to  puzzle  ourselves  with  com- 
puting how  a  multitude  sufficiently  large  to  build  the  tower  and  to 
found  the  Cuthic  empire  of  Babel,  could  have  been  produced  from 
three  pairs  within  the  very  short  time  allowed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch.  We  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  total  silence  respecting  Shem  which  pervades  the  entire  history  of 
Abraham:  that  patriarch  is  not  mentioned  for  the  very  best  of  all 
possible  reasons ;  instead  of  surviving  Abraham  35  years,  he  had  died 
m  Armenia  no  less  than  440  years  before  Abraham  was  born.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  service  rendered  by  the  Samaritan  chronology :  it  makes 
sacred  historv  perfectly  accord  with  profane,  while  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology sets  them  at  complete  variance  with  each  other.  The  Babylonic 
history  of  Berosus,  and  the  old  records  consulted  by  Epiphanius,  equally 
place  the  death  of  Noah  and  his  sons  before  the  emigration  from  Ar- 
menia :  and  the  worship  of  them  as  astronomical  hero-gods,  which  even 
at  the  latest  must  have  commenced  previous  to  the  dispersion,  neces- 
sarily supposes  their  antecedent  decease.  With  this  the  Samaritan 
chronology  exactly  agrees;  for  it  makes  Shem  die  138  years  before  the 
departure  of  Peleg,  and  thus  allows  an  ample  space  of  time  for  the  subse- 
quent emigration  and  dispersion ;  while  the  Hebrew  chronology  throws 

'  See  Preliminary  Dinertatioii,  b.  i.  p.  54^56. 
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everything  into  inextricable  confusion,  by  placing  the  death  of  Noah 
ten  years,  and  the  death  of  Shem  162  years,  after  the  death  of  Feleg."' 

Sir  William  JDrummond^s  view  of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  ahhrC' 
viated  Hebrew  chronology, — Sir  WOliam  Drummond,  in  his  late  work 
on  the  Origin  of  Eastern  Nations,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  respecting 
the  vitiated  condition  of  the  modem  Hebrew  chronology,  and  gives,  in 
like  manner,  a  decided  preference  to  the  postdiluvian  genealogies  of 
the  Greek  and  Samaritan  versions.  "  These  variations  from  the  He- 
brew text,  as  we  have  it  now,  and  as  Jerome  must  have  read  it  in  his 
time,  have,"  he  observes,  "  considerably  perplexed  chronographers ;  but 
there  is  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  recommended  by  the  learned 
Jesuits  Du  Halde  and  Toumemine,  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  adopt. 
It  is  stated  at  Genesis,  chapter  xi.  verse  10,  in  the  figurative  phraseology 
of  an  oriental  style,  that  Shem  was  n^^^  T)^^  15>  son  of  a  hundred  vearSy 
when  he  begot  Arphaxad.  Now,  at  verse  12,  where  it  is  said  Arphaxad 
lived  five  and  thirty  years  and  begot  Salah,  the  words  son  of  a  hundred 
years  are  to  be  understood  after  Arphaxad,  and  so  of  all  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  in  the  time  of  Eber,  down  to  Terah,  who  begot 
Abraham  about  his  70th  year.  According  to  this  reading,  which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  is  the  accurate  one,  we  must  reckon  the  period  be- 
tween the  Deluge  and  the  call  of  Abraham  at  1067  years.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Josephus  thus  read  and  understood  the  Hebrew  text,  for  he  nas every- 
where supplied  the  100  years,  as  is  proposed  above,  from  Shem  to  Terak. 
It  also  appears  that  the  Seventy,  and  the  author  of  the  Samaritan  text, 
foimd  or  supplied  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  in  every 
example  (except  in  that  of  Nahor)  from  Shem  to  Terah.  The  Seventy, 
indeed,  have  introduced  the  name  of  the  second  Cainan,  which  has  been 
erroneously  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  but  which  is 
received  in  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke.  The  state  of  society 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  likewise  argues  its  long  previous  existence. 
Powerful  kingdoms  were  already  established;  ^reat  cities  had  been 
built ;  and  regular  armies  were  maintained.  Mankind  already  witnessed 
the  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  luxury  of  individuals.  Pharaoh  appeared 
surrounded  with  his  princes ;  Abimelech  came  attended  with  the  cap- 
tain of  his  host ;  and  Abraham  himself  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  m 
tents,  in  flocks,  and  in  herds.  Money,  and  even  coined  money,  was  in 
use ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  slavery  was  already  introduced.  These 
circumstances,  with  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  make  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  only  between  four  and  five  centuries  before, 
the  whole  human  race  had  been  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  eight 
persons.  I  therefore  propose  to  my  readers  to  adopt,  as  they  think  fit, 
the  calculation,  as  it  results  either  from  the  Samaritan  text,  or  from 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  or  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  as  it  evidently 
must  have  been  read  and  understood  by  Josephus,  who,  next  to  Philo, 
was  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  and  who,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
could  have  had  no  interest  either  in  altering  the  sense,  or  in  disguising 
the  truth."  » 

The  adoption  of  the  more  contended  chronology  irreconcilable  with  Shucks 
ford^s  view. — If  then,  acxx>rding  to  the  recommendation  of  these  learned 

'  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii.  p.  421,  423. 

3  See  Origincs,  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  seyeral  Empires,  States,  and  Cities.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond.    1824.    Vol.  i.  p.  101— 103. 
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authors,  we  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of 
Josephus,  or  the  Septuagint  translation,  we  must  of  neoessitj  admit  a 
conclusion  which  is  perfectly  irreconcilahle  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Shuckford,  and  of  all  the  other  writers  who  maintain  that  the  Babjloni- 
an  monarchy  was  founded  about  a  century  after  the  Flood.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  three  generations  were  produced  within  the  first 
hundred  years,  I  have  shown  how  probable  it  is  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  human  beings,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  did  not  exceed 
a  thousand  ;  and,  consequently,  the  total  absence  of  authority  for  those 
chronological  systems  which  carry  back  the  origin  of  the  great  Asiatic 
monarchies,  as  well  as  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
to  the  early  period  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  But  the  improba- 
bility of  such  hypotheses  will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light  when  we 
consider,  that  instead  of  three  generations  evolving  themselves  during 
the  first  century,  there  could  not  be  more  than  one ;  for  if  all  the 
grandsons  of  Noah  followed  the  rule  which  was  observed  by  Arphaxad, 
who  did  not  beget  a  son  till  he  was  135  years  of  age,  it  is  evident  that 
the  second  postdiluvian  generation  would  not  materially  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  first  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  hun- 
dred years.  Proceeding,  therefore,  on  this  new  ground,  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  look  for  any  large  political  establishment,  any  regular 
monarchy,  or  capital  city,  till  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  centuries 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge ;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  most  authentic  records  that  are  preserved  in  the  an- 
cient annals  of  the  human  race,  that  the  first  kingdom  in  Asia  did  not 
originate  before  the  period  which  has  now  been  specified. 

3.  Connection  between  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  hingdonu. 

Biblical  account  of  the  foundation  ofBahel  and  Nineveh, — But,  he- 
fore  we  enter  upon  the  more  regular  chronological  inquiry  which  re- 
spects the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires,  it 
seems  expedient  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  early  governments  were  originally  separate  or 
united ;  if  they  were  separate,  how  long  they  continued  so ;  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  junction,  and  the  consequent 
ascendancy  of  the  Assyrian  name  among  the  people  of  the  East.  Hie 
sacred  historian,  in  the  brief  parenthetical  account  which  he  g^ves  of 
Nimrod,  the  descendant  of  Cush,  relates  that  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  In  the  same  incidental  manner,  he  immediately  subjcnns,  out 
of  that  land  went  forth  Ashur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city 
Eehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah.*  All 
that  we  discover  here  is  a  reference  to  two  events,  connected,  first,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  regal  power  at  Babel ;  and,  secondly,  with  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh  and  some  other  great  cities  apparently  in  politi- 
cal subjection  to  it.  The  inspired  author  appears  not  to  have  had  the 
smallest  intention  to  fix  the  dates  of  these  important  occurrences,  nor 
even  to  supply  to  his  reader  such  information  as  might  enable  him  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  them. 
He  confines  himself  to  the  simple  statement  that  an  ambitious  indi- 

*  Genesis  x.  10—12. 
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vidual,  whom  he  describes  as  belonging  to  the  line  of  Cush,  formed  a 
civil  polity  at  Babel ;  and  that,  at  some  future  period,  a  person  called 
Ashur,  or  the  Assyrian,  migrated  from  the  district  in  which  Nimrod 
first  exercised  authority,  aud  laid  the  foundations  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

Theory  that  Nimrod  and  Ashur  were  one  and  the  same  individual  re^ 
fuied, — It  is  true  that,  from  the  mere  contiguity  and  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  two  portions  of  this  narrative,  some  writers  have  con- 
cluded, not  only  that  Nineveh  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Nimrod,  but 
even  that  Nimrod  and  Ashur  were  only  two  names  for  the  same  indi- 
vidual :  and  consequently  that  the  metropolis  of  Assyria  was  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  same  aspiring  hand  which  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
magnificent  city  of  Babylon.  There  is  hardly  any  reader  who  requires 
to  be  informed,  that  Bochart,  Junius,  Hyde,  ana  other  biblical  critics 
Iiave  expressed  their  preference  for  that  translation  of  the  original  text, 
,  which,  mstead  of  describing  a  man  named  Ashur  as  going  forth  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  represents  Nimrod  himself  as  leaviog  hia 
own  country  and  proceeding  into  Assyria  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  city  and  colouy.  But  the  Hebrew  terms  used  by  the  divine  his- 
torian do  not  properly  admit  of  such  a  rendering;  and  hence  most 
modern  authors  woo  assert  the  identity  of  Nimrod  and  of  the  first 
Assyrian  ruler,  find  it  necessary  to  assume  a  different  ground  for  their 
opinion,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained  at  considerable  length. 

Examination  of  the  ancient  authorities  respecting  the  separate  origin 
of  the  two  empires, — Our  object  at  present,  nowever,  is  merely  to  ex- 
amine into  the  authorities  furnished  by  antiquity  in  regard  to  the 
separate  origin  and  independent  existence  of  these  two  empires ;  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  long  the  one  preceded  the  otner  in  strict 
chronological  order.*  The  principal  authorities  whose  lights  we  must 
follow  in  this  investigation  are  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Africanus, 
who  appear  to  have  copied  from  more  ancient  authors  the  results  of  in- 
quiries, the  date  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. These  two  chronographers  agree  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Nimrod  at  Babylon,  though  they  differ  somewhat 
as  to  the  length  of  time  which  was  occupied  by  their  successive  reigns. 

Babylonian  history  prior  to  Ninus :  First  or  Chaldean  dynasty  ex^ 
tracted  from  the  Chronoaraphia  of  Syncellus. — I  proceed,  meantime,  to 
extract  from  the  valuable  Chronographia  of  Syncellus  the  catalogue 
which  he  has  preserved  of  the  Chaldean  kings,  who  began  to  govern  in 
the  sixth  century  after  the  Deluge. 

The  first  and  most  celebrated  was  Euechoiii^  who  is  also  called  Nem- 
brod,  who  governed  in  Babylon  six  years. 

The  second  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Chomasbolus,  who  reigned 
seven  years  and  a  half,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  2782. 

The  third  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Porus,  who  reigned  3  j  years, 
beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  2790. 

1  The  Hebrew  text  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  pnt  nipon  it  by  Bochart,  Jonins, 
and  Hyde.  It  should,  according  to  their  sense  of  it,  hayc  oeen,  not  ^VKt  Athur,  but 
n^WK  or  fvsvth,  Assura  or  I^e  Amut.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar, the  Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic  Tersions,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
all  agree  with  the  Hebrew.  Josephus  takes  the  same  view ;  stating  distinctly  that 
Ashur  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Assyrians  derived  their  name  irom  him.>^ 
Jackson,  Chron.  ArUiq.,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  and  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  6. 
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The  fourth  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Nechubes,  who  reigned  43 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  2825. 

The  fifth  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Abius,  who  reigned  48  years, 
beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  2868. 

The  sixth  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Oniballus,  who  reigned  40 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  2916. 

The  seventh  king  of  the  Chaldeans  was  Zinzirus,  who  reigned  45 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world  29  <6. 

The  above  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  work  of  Syncellus,  who 
adds,  in  a  note  or  commentary,  that  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans  sprang 
up  225  years  after  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  beginning  in  the  year 
ot  the  world  2776,  and  enaing  in  the  3000th  year  of  the  same  era.  In 
the  3001st  year  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy  the  Arabians  seized  the 
government;  which  was  held  by  six  kings  of  that  nation  215  years, 
that  is,  until  the  year  of  the  world  321  j.* 

Difference  of  ^^  years  in  the  first  or  Chaldean  dynasty  between  Syn* 
celltis  and  Polyhistor, — Alexander  Polyhistor  assigns  to  the  first  dynasty 
of  Chaldean  monarchs  a  period  only  of  190  years;  differing  from 
Africanus,  or  perhaps  only  from  Syncellus,  who  may  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  make  this  alteration,  not  less  than  ^^  years.  The  chrono- 
grapher,  indeed,  is  honest  enough  to  inform  us,  at  page  78  of  his  labori- 
ous compilation,  that  Polyhistor,  on  the  authority  of  Berosus,  computed 
the  duration  of  the  first  series  of  Babylonian  kings  at  190  solar  years ; 
and  also  that,  on  a  similar  ground,  he  had  assured  his  readers  that  the 
epithet  Euechoiis  was  applied  to  Chosma-belus  and  not  to  Nimrod. 
But  the  main  point  at  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  repeat,  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  was  at  Babylon  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
before  Ninus  began  to  rule  in  Nineveh  over  the  provinces  of  Assyria. 

Second  or  Arabian  dynasty  according  to  Syncellus, — Syncellus  ob- 
serves, in  the  note  which  has  just  been  quoted  from  him,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  Nimrod  were  removed  from  the  throne  by  a  dynasty  of 
Arabians,  who  held  it  during  a  period  of  215  years.  The  names  of 
these  invaders  are  preserved  by  the  same  author  m  the  following  order : 

The  first  was  Mardocentes,  who  reigned  45  years,  beginning  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3001. 

The  second  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue ;  his  name  and  duration  of 
his  government  having  been  lost. 

The  third  was  Sisimardacus,  who  reigned  28  years,  beginning  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3086. 

The  fourth  was  Nabius,  who  reigned  3  7  years,  beginning  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3 114. 

The  fifth  was  Parannus,  who  reigned  forty  years,  beginning  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3 15 1 . 

The  sixth  was  Nabonnebus,  who  reigned  2  j  years,  beginning  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3 191.* 

The  sum  of  these  reigns  is  175 ;  hence  we  find,  that  the  second 
king  whose  name  has  disappeared  must  have  exercised  the  government 

1  Ewe  rov  9  K  i\  iiffpKtatv  1)  fitra  rtiv  iiacrropav  nav  T-  XaK^anav  fiaaiKtia^  dp- 
X«»  dwo  rov  fi  9  o  V*  K09tuKov  irovc,  kotQ  rov  y  K09fitKov^  diro  ie  rov  7  o'.  K09fUKov 
i  rovg  SuXi^avro  rtiv  "SLahiauiiV  fiaaiXtiav  ApattQ  l-ni  krrj  9  1 1.  Pa9iXiiQ  t*  iii»c  fov 
y  9it.  K09fiueov  i  rovg. — SytkceUi  Chronog,  p.  90. 
.  '  Syncelll  Chronogrsphia,  p.  91. 
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40  years ;  the  total  duration  of  the  Arabian  dynasty  being  limited  to 

I  ba^e  copied  the  above  list  with  the  utmost  regard  to  accuracy, 
specifying  in  every  instance  the  year  of  the  world  in  which  the  several 
reigns  were  supposed  to  begin ;  although  from  a  slight  chronological 
deviation  which  Syncellus  has  pursued,  his  era  of  the  Flood  is  four- 
teen years  short  of  the  truth.  Instead  of  2256,  the  proper  year  of  the 
Deluge,  Syncellus  follows  an  authority  which  places  it  in  the  year 
2242 ;  on  which  account,  the  reader  who  wishes  to  reduce  the  dates 
which  I  have  transcribed  to  the  more  precise  calculation  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  of  Josephus,  will  find  it  necessary  to  add  14  to  the  number 
assigned  by  the  author  of  the  Chronographia.  The  amount  of  the 
dynasties  just  mentioned,  the  seat  of  whose  power  appears  to  have  been 
at  Babylon,  is 

According  to  Syncellus  . .        . .        225  +  215  =»  440 

And  according  to  Alex.  Polyhistor     . .         190  +  215  =  405 

If  the  former  or  Chaldean  dvnasty  began  in  the  year  of  the  world  2790, 
or  534  years  after  the  Flood,  the  latter,  or  Arabian,  must  have  termin- 
ated in  3230  or  3195,  according  as  we  shall  adopt  the  numbers  of  Syn- 
ceUus  or  of  Polyhistor ;  the  difference,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
being  not  less  than  35  vears.  Jackson  prefers  the  smaller  number ; 
having  satisfied  himseu  that  Alexander  must  have  copied  it  from 
Berosus,  who,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Babvlon,  is  esteemed  by  him  a 
higher  authority  than  Aincanus  or  any  otner  more  modem  chrono- 
grapher.* 

ProgreMS  of  the  Bahylanian  monarchy  tender  the  twofivBt  di/nasties,  ex* 
tending  over  400  years. — During  those  four  hundred  jrears,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  strength  and  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
must  have  grown  to  a  considerable  height,  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
one  writer,  sacred  or  profane,  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  or  colony  which 
was  founded  by  Ashur  at  Nineveh,  Behoboth,  and  Calah.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources  of  its  prosperity  were  neither 
less  ample  nor  less  constant  than  those  which  contributed  to  augment 
the  parent  state ;  for  we  find  that  the  third  dynasty  in  the  latter  was  in 
due  time  succeeded  by  a  chief  who  probably  belonged  to  a  Shemitic  tribe, 
and  who  at  all  events  has  associated  his  name,  in  eastern  annals,  with 
the  first  rise  of  that  ascendancy  which  the  Assyrians  so  long  maintained 
among  the  nations  of  Asia. 

Third  or  Chaldean  dvnasty  according  to  Ahydenus^  extracted  from 
Moses  of  Chorene. — The  imperfect  records  of  those  early  times  do  not 
afford  the  means  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting 
the  lineage  of  the  monarch  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  Chaldean  kings.  Nor  is  any  light  supplied  by  the  title  or 
epithet  Belus,  by  which  he  was  known  to  historical  writers ;  for  as  this 
term  denotes  nothing  more  than  that  he  exercised  the  sovereignty  of 
his  tribe,  it  fails  to  distinguish  him  from  various  other  rulers  whose 
stations  or  exploits  drew  firom  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  a 
similar  token  of  respect.  But,  vrithout  engaging  in  useless  inquiries 
on  a  subject  where  research  has  no  materials  on  which  to  found  even  a 

>  Chronologfical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
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conjecture,  I  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  list  of  the  third  djnaaty  of 
Babylonian  monarchs,  according  to  the  best  authorities  that  the  wasting 
hand  of  antiquity  has  allowed  to  remain. 

Belus  (supposed  to  be  of  the  line  of  Ham)  reigned 

Babius,  his  son,  reigned  

Anebis,  his  son,  reigned  

Ghsealus,  his  son,  reigned  

ArbeluB,  his  son,  reigned  

The  sum  of  reigns     217 

The  author  from  whose  works  this  catalogue  is  extracted,  is  the 
celebrated  Moses  of  Chorene ;  who,  in  his  Armenian  History,  has  pre- 
served  a  valuable  fragment  copied  from  Abydenus,  an  industiioua  com- 
piler of  Chaldean  records.* 

Transfer  by  Africanus  of  the  third  or  Chaldean  dynasty  of  JBdbyUmian 
kings  to  the  Assyrian  catalogue. — Africanus  had  a  similar  list,  for  which, 
it  is  probable,  he  was  indented  to  the  same  collector  as  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene ;  but  this  chronologist,  not  being  aware  that  a  third  dynasty  of 
kings  had  reigned  at  Babylon  prior  to  the  age  of  Ninus,  has  introduced 
the  above  names  into  the  Assyrian  catalogue  at  a  comparatively  later 
period ;  and  tliis,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  has  unduly  increased 
the  number  of  Assyrian  princes,  and  consequently  extended  tne  duration 
of  their  government  a  century  beyond  the  proper  limits. 

Transposition  of  Ninus  from  the  third  or  Chaldean  dynasty  of  JBahy^ 
Ionian  kings  to  the  first  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings, — I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  Abydenus  had  in  his  roll  a  sixth  king,  whose  name  was 
Ninus ;  but  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  addition  originated  in  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  is  thereby  made  to 
clone  the  last  Babylonian  dynasty,  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian,  I  have  followed  Dr.  Jackson  in  rejecting  it.*  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  an  historical  notice,  which  appears  to  have  soon  become 
a  subject  of  tradition,  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Belus ;  and 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  author  or  copier  of  the 
list  in  Abydenus  was  induced,  upon  the  mere  identity  of  the  name,  to 
establish  the  relation  of  paternity  between  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the 
third  lineage,  and  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  the 
Ninus  of  Ctesias  and  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Armenian  kings  contemporary  with  the  third  dynasty  of  Bahylonian 
Ariw^«.— This  catalogue  of  the  Babylonian  kings  from  Belus  to  Ninus, 
as  preserved  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  derives  some  confirmation  from  a 
similar  list  of  Armenian  sovereigns  supposed  to  be  contemporaiy ;  at 
the  top  of  which  we  find  Haic,  who  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  of  the  two  princes  just  named,  and  who, 
moreover,  is  described  as  having  slain  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  Aram 
was  the  Armenian  ruler  who  governed  in  the  days  of  Ninus ;  and  the 
names  of  his  successors,  from  Haic  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  under  Sardanapalus,  are  regularly  recorded;  and  fre- 
quently, too,  in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  sovereigns  who 
held  their  state  at  Nineveh.  Nor  is  this  important  document  confined 
to  the  pages  of  Moses  as  borrowed  from  Abydenus.     It  was  likewise 

>  Hist.  Armcn.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  '  Chron.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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to  be  found  in  an  Armenian  History  by  Maribas  of  Catina,  who  copied 
it  from  ancient  records  which,  in  his  time,  were  still  carefully  kept  in 
the  capital  of  Assyria.* 

Summing  up  of  the  chronology  of  the  three  first  dynasties  of  Bahiflonian 
Icings. — Assuming,  at  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  the  authenticity  of 
the  record  quoted  from  Maribas  and  Abydenus,  and  preserved  by  the 
historian  of  Chorene,  we  have  three  dynasties  of  kings  who  reigned  at 
Babylon,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Chaldean  territory  by  Ninus,  from 
whose  reign  the  Assyrian  monarchy  properly  begins. 

The  first  dynasty  commenced  with  Nimrod,  and  continued     225  years. 
The  second,  or  Arabian,  began  with  Mardocentes,  and  con- 
tinued ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..213 

The  third  began  with  Belus,  and  continued  . .        . .     217 

The  sum  of  the  three  dynasties    657 

These  numbers  accord  with  the  statement  of  Africanus,  embodied  in 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus,  which  gives  to  the  more  im- 
mediate successors  of  Nimrod  225  years ;  but  if  we  follow  the  notation 
of  Alexander  Folyhistor,  and  restrict  the  term  now  mentioned  to  190, 
the  amount  of  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  three  dynasties  will  bo 
35  years  less  than  I  have  stated ;  that  is,  there  will  be  no  more  than  622 
years  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  mon- 
archy. If  there  be  any  accuracy  in  the  chronological  system  on  which 
we  are  now  proceeding,  the  government  of  Nimrod  must  have  had  its 
origin  about  the  year  before  Christ  2651 ;  wherefore  if  we  allow  622 
years  for  the  duration  of  the  three  dynasties  mentioned  above,  the  com- 

>  Abont  the  year  1^0  before  the  Christian  era,  Maribas  was  sent  by  Yalarsaces, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  his  brother  Arsaces,  the  second  king  of  Parthia,  who  then  reigned 
over  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  a  letter,  requesting  him  to  give  the  anti(^uary  access  to 
the  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  that  he  might  transcribe  from  the  Assyrian  records  the 
history  of  the  Armenian  kings.  In  searching  through  the  library,  Maribas  found  a 
book  which  contained  the  annals  of  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  sovereigns ;  a  collection 
which,  from  an  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  it,  appeared  to  have  been  translated  out 
of  Uie  Chaldaic  into  Greek,  at  the  command  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  deposited  in 
the  Royal  library.  Maribas  is  said  to  have  written  out  of  this  book  in  Syriac  and 
Greek  whatever  related  to  the  history  of  the  Armenian  kings,  from  Haic  and  Belus, 
king  of  Babylon,  down  to  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  and  lower ;  and  presented  his 
book  to  Yalarsaces,  kinff  of  Armenia,  who  laid  it  up  in  his  palace  at  Nisibis. — Hist. 
Armen.  lib.  i.  c.  8,  cited  by  Jackson. 

Maribas  mentioned  the  Babylonian  king,  Belus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Haio 
the  first  of  the  Armenian  governors,  and  all  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Ninus,  who  were 
mentioned  in  the  Armenian  history,  and  with  whose  reign  the  Armenian  history  was 
connected.  But  he  mentioned  no  other ;  on  which  account  Maribas  had  not  an  entire 
catalogue  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  had  no  other  besides  those  whose  names  occarrcd 
in  the  Armenian  history ;  whom  Moses  Chorenensis  adapted  to  the  Armenian  prefects 
who  exercised  authority  under  their  several  governments.  From  the  history  of  Mari« 
bas  it  appears  that  Nineveh,  after  the  destruction  of  it  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
ceased  indeed  to  be  the  teat  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  that  it  still  retained  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity  and  importance,  possessing  a  royal  library  in  which  were  contained 
the  most  valuable  records  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and  the  long  line  of  its  earliest 
kings. — Ptolemy* §  Geography  ;  Tacit.  Anruil,  lib.  xii.  c.  13  ;  Arrian  de  Reb.  Indieu; 
Ammian.  Marceliin.  lib.  xxii.  c.  ao.  These  authors  mention  Nineveh  as  a  city  in  their 
days,  but  in  a  state  of  decline  and  depopulation.  See  also  Jackton,  Chron.  Antiq.  vol. 
i.  p.  263. 
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menoement  of  the  Assyrian  empire  properly  so  called  must  be  dated 
2029  years  before  the  same  era.  If  we  take  the  larger  number  of  Af* 
ricanus,  and  give  to  those  most  ancient  races  of  Babylonian  kings  the 
term  of  657  years,  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  under 
Ninus  will  be  35  years  later,  that  is,  in  the  year  1994  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour. 

Ignorance  of  Fezron  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty  meniioned  hy 
Abydenus, — The  fragment  preserved  firom  Abydenus  is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  enabling  us  to  ml  up  the  lon^  period  between  Nimrod  and 
Ninus.  To  obviate  some  of  the  objections  which  present  themaelves 
to  the  reader  of  this  obscure  portion  of  oriental  history,  Pezron 
found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  suggest  that  there  might  be  an 
interregnum  or  anarchy  after  the  death  of  the  "  mighty  hunter;** 
otherwise,  says  he,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  reigned  aboat 
three  hundred  years.  However  this  may  be,  he  adds,  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  seven  Chaldean  kings  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  occupied 
one  after  another  the  throne  of  the  Babylonians.  After  them,  he  fur- 
ther remarks,  there  were  six  Arabians  who  governed  that  kingdom  in 
succession ;  upon  which  Belus,  prince  of  Nineveh,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Arabs  and  some  other  tribes,  rendered  himself  master  of  Baby- 
lon, and  joined  it  to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  In  this  way  he  gave  a  be- 
^nniug  to  the  first  monarchy  of  the  world,  which  the  G-reeks  very 
justly  denominated  the  monarchy  of  the  Assyrians.^  It  is  obvious  thii 
this  learned  writer  knew  nothmg  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
mentioned  bv  Abydenus  and  Maribas ;  for  if  he  had,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  had.  recourse  to  the  clumsy  expedient  of  extending  the  reign 
of  Nimrod  to  three  hundred  years.  But  he  contends  with  great  eam^ 
estness  for  the  existence  of  the  first  and  second  races.  He  reminds 
his  readers  thafc  Julius  Africanus,  who  compiled  his  work  from  the 
most  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity,  gave  a  place  in  his  collection 
to  the  Chaldean  and  Arabian  dynasties;  and  that  Eusebius  and  Syncellus 
found  no  difficulty  in  recognising  these  princes  as  actual  sovereigns  of 
ancient  Babylon.  Folyhistor  in  like  manner  makes  mention  of  them 
in  his  annals  of  the  Chaldees,  which  he  formed  upon  the  genuine 
writings  of  Berosus,  of  Abydenus,  and  of  ApoUodorus.  In  a  word, 
if  we  reject  the  authorities  which  have  been  produced  for  this  important 
fact,  and  deny  that  there  was  a  succession  ot  monarchs  at  Babylon  be- 
fore Ninus  subdued  the  last  of  the  race  and  extended  the  Assyrian 
power  over  the  land  of  Nimrod,  we  shall  shake  the  foundation  of  all 
ancient  history,  and  reduce  to  the  insignificance  of  fiction  some  of  the 
best-established  records  of  the  primaeval  world.^ 

*  L' Antiquity  des  Terns  Ketablie,  p.  127. 

2  La  pluspart  de  ceux  qm  s'attachent  a  la  suppntation  des  Julfa,  traitent  ces  royi 
de  supposes  et  fabuleux,  mais  sans  en  donner  aucune  raison.  J'espere  que  Ton  sera  plus 
favorable  quand  on  aura  tu  ccllcs  qui  font  pour  leur  defense :  et  je  crois  qu'on  ne 
s'ayisera  plus  de  les  dcgrader  en  Ics  privant  des  honneurs  du  trdne.  J  ules  Afncain  na 
les  a  point  cru  des  roys  supposes,  puisqu'il  leur  avoit  donn6  place  dans  son  histoire  do 
Terns,  coraposee  sur  les  plus  surs  et  les  plus  fidelles  monumcns  de  1' antiquity.  £usebe 
et  Syncelle  n'ont  point  iait  de  difficult^  ae  les  reconnoitre  pour  vcritables  princes  dea 
Babyloniens.  Comment  done  ose-t-on  centre  Vautorit^  de  ces  celebrra  auteurs,  et  apret 
une  possession  de  tant  de  siecles  mettrc  ces  roys  parmi  les  princes  fabuleux  et  imaginaires  ? 
lis  ne  sent  pas  les  premiers  qui  en  ont  parl6.  Alexandre  Polyhistor,  qui  ctoit  du  tems  do 
Sylla,  en  fesoit  mention  dans  Thistoire  des  Cbaldeens,  qu'il  avoit  formd  sur  les  ecziu 
de  Berose,  d' Abydene,  et  d' ApoUodore.    C'est  ce  que  nous  apprcnd  Syncello,  qui  dit  quo 
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Arguments  of  Sir  William  Drummond  against  the  existence  of  a 
Babylonian  kingdom  prior  to  Ninus, — It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
authors  as  have  adopted  the  Masoretic  calculation  should  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  credibility  which  is  due  to  the  valuable  documents  which 
have  just  been  quotea.  But  it  is  indeed  somewhat  unaccountable  that 
any  person  who  understands  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  and  those  of  the  Septuagint,  as  applied  to  the  early 
postdilu\4an  patriarchs,  should  call  in  question  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  Babylonian  kingdom  prior  to  the  days  of  Ninus,  and  conse- 
quently the  truth  of  those  writers  who  have  recorded  the  names  of 
the  sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  governed.  As  Sir  William  Drummond, 
in  his  learned  work  just  published,  has  professed  his  scepticism  on 
this  historical  point,  it  becomes  more  necessary  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  set  forth  at  some  length  the  arguments  which 
have  been  iirged  in  support  of  those  ancient  annalists,  who  assert  the 
existence  of  a  Chaldean  monarchy  as  having  flourished  between  the  era 
of  Nimrod  and  that  of  the  Assyrian  prince  who  first  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  from  Babylon  to  N  ineveh. 

1st.  That  Ninths  was  the  son  of  Nimrod,  because  Nineveh  teas  buiU 
in  the  time  of  Nimrod. — Sir  William  attempts  to  destroy  all  the  evi- 
dence for  a  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kingdom  between  the  times  of 
Nimrod  and  Ninus,  by  adducing  proof  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of 
the  former,  and  consequently  that  they  lived  in  the  same  age.  The 
learned  author  does  not  indeed  direct  his  reasoning  against  the  histori- 
cal position  maintained  by  Polyhistor,  Eusebius,  Africanus,  Syncellus, 
and  Jackson,  respecting  the  ancient  dvnasties  already  so  often  men- 
tioned. He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  their  opinions  on  this  head ; 
but  by  undertaking  to  prove  that  the  son  of  the  Assyrian  Belus  was  the 
immediate  descendant  and  successor  of  the  grandson  of  Ham,  he  shows 
his  willingness  to  supersede  the  inquiry  altogether  as  either  trifling  or 

cet  historien  met  ETecbous  pour  second  roy  de  Babylon,  et  puis  Cbomasbelus,  et  les  sept 
roys  Chald^ens :  Evechoum  qtUdem  regritm  CAakUeorum  secundum  et  Chomashelum,  et 
poet  eum  eepiem  Chalditorum  regee  qui  imper&runt  190  annie  aolaribue  adducit  Polyhis' 
tor :  dtvrepov  fitv  XaXdaiutv  fiaaiKiiav  "Eviixoov  xat  XofiatrpriXoVf  xat  rove  fitT*  avrov 
Z.  XaXSaiiov  pactXttc  ct^ayf  1  wrj  KQarnaavraq  ^Xcara  p  S'.  Cet  ancien  historien  ne  donne 
aux  regues  de  ces  sept  Chald^ns  que  190  ans,  et  Jules  Afncain  leur  en  donne  225 ;  ce 
qui  fait  voir  qu'ils  avoient  pris  ces  roys  en  differens  anteurs,  et  par  consequent,  qu'ils 
non  point  dt^  inconnus  aux  bistoriens  de  Tantiquit^. — [The  greater  part  of  those  who 
attacn  themselves  to  the  Jewish  computation  treat  these  kings  as  hypothetical  and  fa- 
bulous, but  without  giving  any  reason  for  doing  so.  I  ho])e  they  wul  be  more  favour- 
able when  they  shall  have  seen  those  which  can  be  adduced  in  their  defence,  and  believe 
that  they  will  then  no  longer  think  of  degrading  them  from  royal  honours.  Julius 
Africanus  did  not  believe  them  fabulous  kings,  since  ho  has  given  them  a  place  in  his 
history  of  the  time,  a  work  compiled  from  the  most  certain  and  reliable  monuments  of 
Antiquity. — Eusebius  and  Syncellus  have  found  no  difficulty  in  recognising  them  as 
veritable  Babylonian  princes.  How  then  dare  these  modem  persons,  against  the  au- 
thority of  celebrated  authors,  and  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  place  these  kings 
among  the  fictitious  and  imaginary  ones  ?  Nor  are  those  the  first  authors  who  speuc 
of  them.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  wno  lived  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  makes  mention  of  tnem 
in  the  Chaldean  history  which  he  had  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Berosus,  Abydenus, 
and  Apollodorus.  This  is  what  Syncellus  teaches  us,  who  says  that  that  historian  put 
Evechoiis  for  the  second  kin^  of  Babylon ;  after  Cbomasbelus,  and  the  seven  Chaldean 
kings.  This  ancient  historian  only  allows  190  years  to  these  seven  Chaldean  kings, 
and  Julius  Africanus  gives  them  225 ;  which  shows  that  they  had  taken  their  accounts 
of  them  from  different  authors,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  his. 
torians  of  antiquity. — Ed.  ]    L'Antiquite  dee  Teme  retabliey  p.  1 30. 
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absurd,  and  thereby  to  obliterate  from  the  page  of  history  the  proper 
monarchy  of  Nimrod,  as  well  as  the  catalogue  of  sixteen  or  seyenteeii 
princes  who  followed  him  in  the  government  of  Babylon.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  he  maintains,  from  the  Book  of  Ghenesis,  that  T^imrod  and 
Ninus  were  contemporaries,  for  Nineveh,  wliich  signifies  the  habitation 
of  Nin  or  Ninus,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Nimrod.*  This  argument  ii 
far  from  being  conclusive.  From  the  incidental  manner  in  which  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh  is  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  are  not 
justified  in  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  it  rose  into  the  capi* 
tal  of  an  empire  ;  nothing  more  being  stated  in  the  text  than  that,  at 
some  period  either  before  or  after  the  occupation  of  Babylonia  by 
Nimrod,  a  chief  named  Ashur  went  out  of  that  country  into  a  more 
northern  district,  in  which  were  subsequently  built  no  fewer  than  four 
considerable  cities.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  colonists  would  at  once  resolve  to  employ  the  strength  and 
patience  of  his  followers  in  the  very  useless  task  of  erecting  four  large 
towns,  for  which  there  were  no  inhabitants ;  and  yet  if  we  interpret  the 
words  of  Moses  so  literally  as  to  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
the  very  individual  who  emigrated  frotn  Babylonia  built  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  we  must  likewise  believe  that  he  also  built  Behoboth,  and 
Calah,  aud  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah.^ 

RefutiUion  of  the  argument:  Nineveh  must  have  been  built  at  a  later 
age, — Considermg  that  the  erection  of  towns  is  the  work  of  time,  and 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  first  moment  of  settlement,  by 
rude  tribes  who  must  necessarily  have  derived  their  subsistence  from 
a  wide  extent  of  uncultivated  country,  the  greater  number  of  writers 
on  this  subject  have  not  been  disposed  to  infer  from  the  inspired  nar- 
rative anything  more  particular  than  that  Assyria  was  originally  peopled 
by  emigrants  from  Babylonia;  and  that  their  descendants  built  certain 
large  cities,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  were  celebrated 
among  eastern  nations  for  their  strength  and  magnificence.  Nor  is  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Origines  ignorant  that  such  freedom  of 
exposition  is  allowed  to  the  historian  and  divine.  On  the  contrary,  he 
avails  himself  of  it  so  far  as  to  assure  his  readers  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  restrict  themselves  to  the  literal  statement  of  Moses,  and  believe 
that  Nimrod  was  actually  the  son  of  Gush,  and  the  grandson  of  Ham, 
although  the  Scripture  defines  his  genealogy  in  the  clearest  terms; 
but  merely  that  he  was  a  remote  descendant  of  these  patriarchs,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the 
Flood.  Now,  if  this  liberty  of  interpretation  may  be  used  in  a  case 
where  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  writings  is  direct,  plain,  and  explicit, 
we  may  much  more  confidently  have  recourse  to  it  on  a  question  where 
the  subject  is  introduced  only  as  a  passing  observation,  aud  without  any 
reference  to  a  fixed  or  even  a  relative  date.  Besides,  the  holy  record 
does  not  assert  that  Ninus  built  Nineveh.  The  capital  of  Assyria, 
according  to  the  literal  statement  of  the  Mosaical  narrative,  owed  its 
foundation  to  an  emigrant  from  Babylonia,  whose  name  was  Ashur; 
and  hence,  to  maintain  that  Nimrod  and  Ninus  must  have  been  con- 
temporaries, because  a  certain  city  was  built  by  Ashur  in  the  days  of 
the  former,  savours  of  that  species  of  logic  which  all  good  reasoners 

'  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  '  Genenifl  x.  10,  11. 
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wish  to  avoid.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  sort  of  town  or  en- 
closed space  the  father  of  the  Assyrians  might  choose  to  form,  when  he 
found  himself  and  his  companions  in  safety  beyond  the  Tigris ;  but  it 
admits  not  of  any  rational  doubt,  that  the  city  which  bore  the  name  of 
Ninus  was  the  work  of  a  later  and  more  improved  age,  after  wealth 
had  increased,  and  the  rich  plains  of  his  extensive  kingdom  were  crowd- 
ed with  inhabitants. 

2nd.  That  Nimrod  w<u  master  of  Assyria  as  well  as  of  Bdbylaniay 
because  Micah  calls  Assyria  the  Innd  of  Nimrod, — Sir  William  is  not 
more  fortunate  in  the  second  attempt  which  he  makes  to  rest  his  argu- 
ment on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  He  concludes  that  Nimrod  was  the 
master  of  Assyria  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  and  that  Ninus  was  his  son 
and  successor,  '*  because,"  says  he,  "  the  prophet  Micah  calls  Assyria 
the  land  of  Nimrod."* 

Refutation  of  the  argument :  Assyria  distinct  from  the  land  of  Nim- 
rod.— But  it  will  be  found  upon  inspection  that  the  prophet,  so  far  from 
calling  Assyria  the  land  of  Nimrod,  makes  a  marked  distinction  between 
it  and  Babylonia,  saying,  ''  And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria 
with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof:  "* 
that  is,  according  to  the  commentanr  of  Leclerc,  they  shall  subdue 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  with  arms.'  Indeed  this  passage  of  Micah  has 
hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  exclusively  quoted  bv  those  authors 
whose  object  it  was  to  prove  that  the  monarchies  01  Babylon  and 
Assyria  were  not  only  aifferent  in  their  origin,  but  that  the  former 
only  had  ever  acknowledged  the  power  of  Nimrod.  That  the  Hebrew 
language  will  not  admit  of  the  particle  which  is  translated  and  being 
rendered  by  the  word  even,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  that  it  has 
not  been  so  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  nor  by  any  of  the  most  ap- 

? roved  critics  in  modern  times,  is  well  known  to  every  biblical  scholar.^ 
n  truth  it  is  only  those  whose  opinions  coincide  with  the  strange 
notion  of  Bochart,  that  Ashur  meant  a  country  and  not  a  man,  who 
imagine  that  Nimrod  after  founding  Babylon  carried  out  a  colony  to 
plant  Assyria.  It  is  no  doubt  said  that  Babel  was  the  beginning  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom,  an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  afber- 

*  Ori^nes,  toI.  i.  p.  99.  *  Micah  v.  6. 

*  "  JEi  paseent  terrain  Assur  in  gladio^  et  terrain  Nimrod  in  lancets  tuis,  vel,  in 
laneeie  ^ftu  :  id  est,  armis  domabant  Assyriam  et  Babyloniam,  quod  est  regere  in  virga 
ferrea." — Clerici  Annotata  ad  Micha&am. 

*  **  Moreover,  the  land  of  Ashur,  or  Assyria,  and  the  bnd  of  Nimrod,  or  Babylonia 
and  Chaldsa,  are  expressly  distinguished  by  the  prophet  Micah,  v.  6.  Ashur  is 
there  plainly  a  proper  name,  as  Nimrod  is,  ana  their  lana  or  country  is  represented  as 
being  different  irom€ach  other.  And  as  both  these  kingdoms  were  enemies  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  king  of  Assyria  first  carrying  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  and  afterward  the 
king  of  Babylon  the  other  two  tribes,  their  countries,  called  the  iand  of  Ashur  and  the 
land  of  Nimrodf  from  their  founders  and  first  possessors,  are  each  distinctly  threatened 
to  be  laid  waste  by  the  sword." — Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

**  It  is  probable  that  Ashur  built  Nineveh,  hj  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonians  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Ninus.  If  Nimrod  had  built  ^ineveh  and  planted  Assyria,  Babylon  and 
Assyria  would  have  been  only  one  empire ;  and  it  would  be  an  inconsistence  to  talk  of  a 
succeedine  king  of  one  of  them  conquering  the  other.  That  the  Assyrians  conauered 
the  Babylonians  is  very  particularly  mentioned  by  Diodorus :  and,  therefore,  oefore 
Ninus  united  them,  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  two  distinct  kingdoms,  and  not  the 
plantation  of  one  and  the  same  founder.  The  land  of  Ashur  and  the  land  of  Nimrod 
are  mentioned  as  two  distinct  eouniriesy  Micah  v.  6." — Shuckford,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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wards  became  more  powerful  and  exteDsive.  But  tliere  was  ample 
room  for  his  power  to  increase  both  in  population  and  territoiy  without 
leaving  the  plain  of  Shinar.  That  fertile  region,  we  may  presume,  was 
still  comparatively  unoccupied ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  could  not  be 
great  in  the  third  descent  from  Noah's  family ;  and  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect that  it  was  a  reason  very  different  from  want  of  territorial  ac- 
commodation which  induced  the  party,  who  did  emigrate  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babel,  to  fix  then*  residence  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  borders  of  the  Cuthite  hunter.  Besides,  admitting  that  his 
kingdom  at  Babel  did  incn'ease,  so  much  even  as  to  render  emigration 
politically  expedient,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  monarch  of  a  thriying 
and  powerful  state  would  himself  lead  forth  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation to  a  remote  land ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  the  duties  and 
dignity  of  his  office  at  home,  become  the  head  of  the  new  settlement 
abroad  ?  Such  conduct,  when  ascribed  to  the  wily  and  ambitious  Nim- 
rod,  appears  equally  destitute  of  wisdom  and  of  probability ;  and,  in  shari, 
leaving  philological  difficulties  entirely  out  of  the  question,  there  are 
80  many  other  objections  to  the  h)rpothe8is  of  Bochart,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  short  of  the  seducing  love  of  system  could  prevail 
upon  any  reasonable  man  to  adopt  it. 

Srd.  That  Nimrod  and  Ninus  were  both  contemporary  with  Ahraham^ 
because  it  is  so  affirmed  by  Jewish  andMahommedan  writers. — Sir  William, 
hayin|^  satisfied  himself  that  Nimrod  and  Ninus,  as  parent  and  child, 
lived  m  the  same  age,  finds  it  necessary  to  make  them  both  contem- 
poraries of  Abraham ;  for  several  of  the  Greek  historians  and  chrono- 
graphers  speak  of  Ninus  as  living  at  the  same  time  with  the  father  of 
the  faithful.  The  observation  in  regard  to  Ninus  is  perfectly  correct; 
for  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  chronology  which  is  here  applied  to 
guide  our  narrative,  both  he  and  Abraham  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  after  the  Deluge.  But  where  do  we  find  any  au- 
thority for  postponing  the  era  of  Nimrod  to  so  late  a  period  ?  To  this 
question  the  iugenious  author  replies  iu  the  following  terms : — "  That 
Abraham  and  Nimrod  were  contemporaries  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  affirmed  by  various  writers,  whose  authority  is  of 
weight  in  such  a  question.  This  fact  then  is  asserted  by  the  authors  of 
the  Gemara,  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  by  the  author  of  the  Tar- 
gum  on  the  Pentateuch  ascribed  to  Jonathan,  and  by  several  eminent 
Babbins  of  later  date.  The  Arabians  held  a  similar  tradition ;  and  the 
historian  Achmed-ibn-Jusuf,  Muhammed  Mustapha,  and  Al-Giannabi, 
speak  of  the  patriarch  as  contemporary  with  the  tyrant  and  robber. 
The  commentators  on  the  Koran  have  indeed  abundantly  embroidered 
this  tradition,  as  have  done  also  the  authors  of  the  Persian  books  called 
Malim  and  Sophi  Ibrahim.  But  while  we  reject  their  extravagant  ex- 
aggerations, we  may  admit  these  authors  to  have  been  right  in  consider- 
ing Abraham  and  Nimrod  as  contemporaries."  * 

Refutation  of  the  argument:  (i)  The  statement  is  based  upon  the  ah* 
breviated  Hebrew  chronology. — Had  this  erudite  orientalist  called  to 
mind  the  great  difference  in  the  two  schemes  of  chronology  pursued  by 
the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  himself  respectively,  he  could  not  have  as- 
cribed  to  their  opinion  the  weight  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  to 

'  Origines,  toI,  i.  p.  98. 
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it.  According  to  the  ^genealogical  notation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which 
is  adopted  by  the  KAbbiS)  Abraham  was  born  in  the  292nd  year  after 
the  Flood ;  while,  agreeably  to  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  approved  by  Sir  William,  the  son  of  Terah  did  not  come  into 
the  world  till  the  year  1070,  reckoning  from  the  same  point.  It  is 
very  obvious,  therefore,,  that,  though  the  authors  of  the  Q-emara  and 
Targum  might,  in  complete  consistency  with  their  chronological  views, 
maintain  that  Abraham  and  Nimrod  were  contemporaries,  the  same 
opinion  cannot  be  held  by  a  writer  who  not  only  refuses  to  concur  in 
the  conclusions  of  their  chronology,  but  directly  accuses  them  of 
diminishing,  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  years,  the  very  period  un- 
der consideration,  that,  namely,  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  Is  there  any  one,  then,  who  does  not  clearly  perceive  that 
the  author  of  the  Origines  has  called  in  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  with 
whom  he  does  not  hold  one  point  in  common  ?  The  Eabbis  believe 
that  Nimrod  began  to  rule  early  in  the  second  icentury  of  the  new  world, 
and  that  Abraham  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  third ;  and  as  the 
life  of  man  at  that  early  period  usually  exceeded  two  hundred  years,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  on  their  part  to  suppose  that  the  latter  had  at- 
tained to  some  degree  of  maturity  before  tne  other  was  called  away  by 
death.  But  the  distinguished  chronographer,  whose  work  we  are  now 
considering,  maintains  that  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  bom 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  yet  he  adduces  the  authority 
of  the  Jewish  commentators  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  this  patri- 
arch was  contemporary  with  another  personage  who,  according  to  them, 
existed  about  seven  hundred  years  before  him.  In  a  word,  to  have 
rendered  the  testimony  of  the  Kabbis  of  any  use  to  his  hypothesis.  Sir 
William  should  first  have  shown  that  they  agreed  with  him  in  adding 
seven  hundred  years  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Flood  and 
the  nativity  of  the  patriarch ;  for,  unless  he  meet  with  them  on  this  com- 
mon ground,  their  authority  not  only  goes  for  nothing,  but  actually 
places  itself  in  direct  oppositicm  to  the  very  point  which  by  means  of 
It  he  wishes  to  establish.  None  of  the  Eabbinical  writers  admit  that 
the  birth  of  Nimrod  was  delayed  till  a  thousand  years  after  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  The  reader,  therefore,  who  has  bestowed  upon  these  con- 
siderations the  attention  to  which  they  lay  claim,  will  hardly  accede  to 
the  conclusion  which  the  author  has  founded  upon  his  reasoning, 
namely,  that  '^  the  evidence  which  proves  Nimrod,  Ninus,  and  Abraham 
to  have  been  contemporaries,  appears  to  be  too  strong  to  be  set  aside."* 
(2)  The  Babylonian  kingdom  could  not  have  been  so  long  pos- 
terior  to  the  Egyptian. — But  there  is  a  further  inconsistency  in  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Sir  William.  If  Nimrod  did  not  live  till  the 
days  of  Abraham,  it  will  follow  that  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  instead 
of  being  the  first  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  established  after  the  re- 
novation of  the  human  race,  must  have  been  posterior  to  Egypt  and 
several  others.  The  accomplished  author  himself  allows  that  the  state 
of  society  in  the  time  of  Aoraham  argues  its  long  previous  existence. 
Powerful  kingdoms  were  already  established:  great  cities  had  been 
built;  and  regular  armies  were  maintained.  Mankind  already  witness- 
ed the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  luxury  of  individuals.  Pharaoh  appear- 
ed surrounded  with  his  princes:   Aoimelech  came  attended  witli  the 

*  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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captain  of  bis  hosts ;  and  Abraham  himself  was  rich  in  gold  aud  silver, 
in  tents,  in  flocks,  and  in  herds. ^  If  such  was  the  condition  of  things 
in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  at  a  comparatively  great  distance  from 
the  original  seat  of  population,  is  it  not  extremely  improbable  that, 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
no  kingdom  should  have  been  formed,  no  cities  built,  and  no  courta 
established  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses,  in  giving  the  histoij 
of  Nimrod,  meant  to  convey  to  his  readers  such  knowledge  as  had  reach- 
ed his  age,  respecting  the  first  institution  of  political  authority  and  of 
regular  government  among  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  beginning 
of  regal  power  was  at  Babel ;  and  the  grandson  of  Ham  is  represented 
as  the  first  sovereign  who  aspired  to  independence  and  the  prerogative 
of  an  autocrat.  Babylonia  was  known  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Jewish  state  as  the  land  of  Nimrod ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  genenl 
belief  that  the  persons  who  emigrated  thence  into  Assyria,  fled  awij 
from  the  face  of  a  tyrant,  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  tnreatened  des- 
potism which  they  could  not  otherwise  avoid. 

4M.  That  Nimrod  and  the  Egyptian  JSelus  toere  idenfictil. — ^But,  again, 
this  same  Nimrod,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Orieines,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya.  He  is  said  to  have  eondact- 
ed  a  colony  from  that  kingdom  to  Babylon ;  where  he  instituted  an  o^ 
der  of  priests  called  Chaldeans,  who,  like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  were 
exempt  from  all  tribute  and  service,  and  who,  like  them,  were  employed  in 
the  study  of  phvsics  and  astronomy.  In  this  particular  the  great-grand^ 
son  of  Noah  is  identified  with  Belus,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  carried  a  body  of  emigrants  towards  the  east,  and  established 
a  sort  of  college  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  the  celebrated 
Danaus,  his  son  or  brother,  was  employed  in  increasing  by  similar  means 
the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.' 

Refutation  of  the  argument :  Belits  a  common  appellation  of  di*' 
tinguished  sovereigns. — The  only  authority  alleged  for  this  singular 
commentary  on  the  Mosaical  narrative  is  the  fact,  which  is  indeed 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  a  chief 
called  Belus ;  and  as  Sir  William  had  previously  established  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Nimrod,  it  follows  that  Belus 
and  Nimrod  must  be  the  same  person.  But  no  one  knows  better  than 
this  learned  and  most  industrious  scholar,  that,  as  Belus  signified  lord, 
or  chief,  or  master,  it  was  applied  to  a  great  number  of  individuals 
upon  earth,  and  even  to  the  solar  orb  in  the  firmament.  It  became  the 
common  appellation  of  every  distinguished  sovereign  ;  and  was  also 
very  frequently  introduced  into  the  names  of  those  more  obscure  princes 
who  had  no  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  royal  lineage.^    In  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  dynasties  there  are 

*  Origincs,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

2  Oi  6t  ouv  AtyvTTToi  ^am  nai  fitra  ravra  iiiroiKiaQ  irKintraQ  i^  Aiyvrrrov  Kara 
natrav  diaairaptjvai  tijv  oUovfttvriv.  Er^  Ba€v\u)va  fuv  yap  dyayuv  anoiKovQ  Bi}Xok 
Tov  i'o/ii^o/<ei/ov  UotTtiSiJvoi  ilvai  rac  Ai/Svi^c.  'Ov  trapa  roy  Evipparrjv  irorap.ov  ra0i- 
ipvi'Ofvray  rove  ^<  'itptiQ  KaratrrtjaaKrOai  irapairXrjffitiaQ  toiq  kot*  Atyvtrrov  drtXftQ, 
leai  TraatjQ  XfiToupytai,  ovg  Ba^vXtuinoi  KaXovm  XaXSaiovQ. — Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  c.  a8. 
3  **  The  title  ot  Bel,  or  Ijord,  as  applied  to  the  sun  by  the  Tsabaista,  seems  to  have 
bad  its  ori^n  among  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  and  we  accordingly  find  this  name 

fiven  to  their  principal  deity  by  the  idolators  of  admost  every  region  ot  the  globe,  where 
eliolatry  prevailed.    We  have  seen  that  Diodonis  traces  Belus  to  Egypt.    The  Philip- 
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several  kings  who  bear  the  designation  of  Belus :  and  the  same  title  was 
conferred  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Persians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phrygians, 
and  even  by  the  remote  people  of  India.  Hence,  it  must  be  evident  that 
Sir  William  Drummond  is  chargeable  with  haate  in  the  inference  which 
he  draws  from  the  use  of  a  very  common  word  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  believing  that  Belus  the  Egyptian,  who  lived  in  the 
era  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  was  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunteri 
the  son  of  Cush,  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

5th,  That  Nimrod  was  a  vassal  0/ Chedorlaomer. — We  next  find  that 
this  hero  of  antiquity,  the  giant,  the  robber,  the  tyrant,  the  apostate, 
was,  according  to  the  author  whose  opinions  we  are  now  considering, 
king  of  Shinar  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
three  vassal  sovereigns  under  Chedorlaomer,  who  were  defeated  by  that 
patriarch.  His  words  are  these :  "  As  we  know  that  Belus  or  Nimrod 
was  king  of  Shinar,  it  seems  evident,  I  think,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
kings  defeated  by  Abraham ;  and  that  the  orientalists  are  right  in  con- 
sidering this  prince  as  the  contemporary  of  the  patriarch.'*^ 

Refutation  of  the  argument :  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  its  favour 
in  sacred  or  profane  history, — Such  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me,  carries 
its  own  refutation  along  with  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
in  ancient  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  that  Nimrod  held  his 
kingdom  under  the  protection  and  superiority  of  the  Iranian  monarch. 
We  cannot  trace  the  most  distant  affinity  between  Amraphel,  the  chief 
of  a  small  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  the  formidable  warrior, 
the  beginning  of  whose  power  was  at  Babel,  and  who  has  left  the  terror 
of  his  name  among  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  In  short,  this  is  one  of 
the  numerous  perplexities  in  which  Sir  William  has  involved  his  system, 
bv  identifying  Nimrod  with  Belus  the  father  of  Ninus. 

Further  inconsistencies  arising  from  considering  Ninus  as  the  son  of 
Nimrodj  and  Nimrod  and  Belus  as  identical. — As  soon  as  an  author 
departs  from  the  line  of  historical  truth,  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
with  darkness  and  inconsistency.  For  example,  the  whole  current  of 
ancient  testimony  runs  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Ninus  conquered 
Babylonia,  and  subjected  it  as  well  as  the  adjacent  provinces  to  the 
Assyrian  throne.  There  is  hardly  a  writer  of  antiquity  who  does  not 
concur  in  this  statement.  But  Sir  William  Drummond,  who  sees  in 
Ninus  only  the  son  and  natural  successor  of  Nimrod,  is  forced  to  pro- 
nounce the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Assyrian  arms,  a  groundless 
fiction.     "  We  have  seen,*'  says  he,  "  from  the  testimony  of  various 

tines,  as  appears  from  Scripture,  adored  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Baal  (^93)  Dominus. 
The  Phoenicians  adored  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Beel-Samen^  Lord  of  Heaven.  The 
ancient  Arabians  were  apparently  worshippers  of  Baal.  In  Sanscrit^  Bali  signifies  the 
strong  or  mighty  one  :  Neither  have  I  any  hesitation  in  translating  the  ancient  Indian 
names  Maha-Beli  and  Bala-Deva,  the  great  lord  and  the  divine  lord.  The  ancient 
Persians,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Dabistan,  named  one  of  their  monarchs  Mah- 
bulf  which  is  cleany  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Afaha-Baloy  the  great  lord  or  cpreat 
king.  With  respect  to  the  signification  of  king  attached  to  the  wotd  Baal  there  is  no 
ditiiculty,  since  the  distinction  between  king  and  lord,  where  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  master,  is  of  little  consequence." — Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  no. 

^  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  279.  The  orientalists,  be  it  noted,  did  not  consider  this  prince 
(Nimrod)  as  the  contemporary  of  the  patriarch ;  they  considered  Ninus  and  Abraham  as 
contemporaries :  and  it  is  only  because  Sir  William  maintains  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimroa,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  bring  the  son  of  Cush  doi.n  to  an  era  of  seven 
hundred  years  later  than  his  proper  time. 
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authors,  that  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Belus  or  Nimrod.  The  accoimt, 
consequently,  which  is  given  bj  Diodorus  of  the  conquest  of  Babjlon 
by  Ninus  is  utterly  improbable,  since  the  son,  it  is  natural  to  suppoee^ 
would  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  his  father.  It  is  to  Belus  himself 
that  we  ought  to  ascribe  this  conquest :  and  there  may  be  reason  to 
think  that  the  same  prince  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Shinar,  on  agreeing  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Persian  monarch."* 
Another  inconvenience  which  arises  from  identifying  the  era  of  Nimrod 
with  that  of  Ninus,  is  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  several  genera- 
tions of  kings  may  have  reigned  at  Babylon  before  the  son  of  Cush  was 
bom.  Sir  William  complains  that  the  question  respectinfi^  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  rendered  more  perplexing  than  it 
woidd  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  list  which  Africanus  has  preserved 
of  the  first  sovereigns  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  by  the  assertion  made  by 
the  same  chronographer,  that  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod  or  Belus  ter- 
minated at  the  seventh  generation,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Chaldea  by  an  Arabian  family,  of  whom  six  had  reigned  before  Baby- 
lonia was  conquered  by  Ninus.  This  statement,  he  maintains,  stands 
in  opposition  to  all  historical  testimony  both  sacred  and  profane  ;  for 
as  Ninus  was  the  son  of  Nimrod,  it  is,  says  he,  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  former  did  not  live  until  thirteen  generations  after  the  latter. 
But  the  learned  author  is  too  ingenuous  and  well-informed  to  deny 
that  the  catalogues  transmitted  to  us  by  Africanus  are  to  be  found  in 
other  collections;  and,  moreover,  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  almost 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  several  dynasties  had  occupied  the  throne 
of  Chaldea,  before  the  epoch  at  which  Ninus  laid  the  foundations  of 
Assyrian  greatness.  For  these  reasons,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  long  period  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
origin  of  society  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  the  age  when  powerful 
kingdoms  were  already  established,  great  cities  were  built,  and  man- 
kind witnessed  the  pomp  bf  courts,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  allow 
that  a  long  succession  of  princes  may  have  ruled  at  Babylon  before  it 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ninus.  **  Africanus  may  be  right,"  he  con- 
cludes (for  I  adopt  with  him  the  chronology  of  the  Seventy),  "  in  as- 
serting that  two  difierent  dynasties  had  reigned  over  Chaldea  before 
the  time  of  Ninus  ;  but  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  representing  the  first 
of  those  two  dynasties  as  descended  from  Nimrod."^ 

Contemporary  condition  of  the  com7nunity  at  Nineveh  from  its  found' 
ation  hy  Ashur  to  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
Ninus. — It  does  not,  therefore,  admit  of  any  reasonable  controversy 
that  Babylon  was  the  seat  of  a  royal  government  many  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Ninus.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  thence  to  infer  that  the  prince  now  named  was  the  first  mon- 
arch of  Assyria,  or  that  the  country  which  was  planted  by  Ashur  had 
not,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  attained  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  power.  But  it  seems,  notwithstanding,  perfectly  clear,  that, 
until  Ninus  extended  his  victorious  arms  into  Babylonia,  no  paramount 
dominion  was  acknowledged  in  those  extensive  plains  which  are  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  land  of  Ashur  and  the  land  of 
Nimrod  presented  each  a  small  kingdom,  consisting,  it  is  probable,  of 
many  trioes  or  families ;  the  heads  of  which  had  not  yet  resigned  into 
*  Origincs,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  280.  «  i|,i(j,  yyi,  i  p.  223,  224. 
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the  hand  of  the  general  sovereign  the  privileges  of  independent  chiefs, 
and  especially  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  whenever  their  par- 
ticular interests  might  appear  to  be  affected.  But  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  actual  situation  of  the  community  which 
was  governed  by  the  successors  of  Ashur  at  Nineveh  during  the  period 
that  the  first  Babylonian  kingdom  subsisted ;  or  even  to  attempt  to 
discover  the  reasons  why  its  name  did  not  sooner  emerge  from  that 
obscurity  which  covers  the  origin  of  nations.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  placed  under  a  species  of  political  suWection  to  the  ruler 
of  Babylon,  in  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Belus,  the  father  of 
Ninus;  who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  provincial  governor,  is  imagined 
to  have  first  set  the  example  of  throwing  oflT  the  allegiance  which 
was  due  to  the  oldest  settlement,  and,  finally,  to  have  asserted  the 
independence  of  the  Assyrian  provinces.  On  this  account  he  has 
been  esteemed  by  many  writers  as  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  Assy- 
ria ;  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  kings  which  stretched  down  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  empire  in  the  days  of  Sardanapalus.* 

Inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  interval  between  the  establishment  of 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  of  Nimrod  arid  that  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  of 
Ninus. — Although  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  between  Nimrod 
and  Ninus  there  was  an  interval  of  several  centuries,  and  also  that  a 
number  of  kings  reigned  at  Babylon  before  the  Assyrian  colonists  ob- 
tained that  ascendancy  over  their  brethren  in  the  south  which  has 
raised  their  name  to  the  highest  place  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Asia,  I 
have  not  presumed  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  that  interval,  nor 
the  precise  amount  of  the  royal  successions  which  filled  it  up.  Some 
chrouographers  have  laboured  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  three 
dynasties  which,  on  the  authority  of  Africanus  and  Abydenus,  have 
been  mentioned  with  considerable  minuteness  in  the  foregoing  pages ; 
whUe  others,  exercising  a  whimsical  scepticism  in  regard  to  certain 

f)arts  of  ancient  history,  have  pronounced  the  whole  doubtful,  and  the 
ast,  in  particular,  namely,  the  dynasty  of  the  Cuthite  Belus,  to  be  no- 
thing better  than  an  idle  tale.^ 

Cumberland's  theory  that  the  foundation  of  Babylon  preceded  that  of 
Assyria  by  i8j  years, — The  existence  of  these  dynasties  is  chiefly  con- 
tested by  those  writers  who  follow  the  chronology  of  the  modern  He- 
brew, which  leaves  no  time  between  the  accession  of  Nimrod  and  the 
days  of  Abraham  for  an  ancient  Babylonian  kingdom.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  testimonies  of  respectable  historians  and  chronologers 
in  support  of  this  fact  are  so  numerous,  that  some  of  the  most  sceptical 
readers  of  Africanus  and  Polyhistor  have  been  compelled  to  allow  that 
the  seat  of  government  was  originally  placed  at  Babylon,  and  that 
many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  transferred  to  Nineveh.     Bishop 

1  "  Je  ne  crains  pas  d*ayaiicer  oue  les  successeurs  d'Assur  sont  demeures  dans  I'ob- 
scurit^  pendant  plus  de  600  ans.  ^bien  loin  de  trouTcr  dans  les  libres  sacr^  Ics  moindres 
Testiges  dc  Icur  pretenduc  puissance,  il  n'est  bcsoin  que  d'uno  mediocre  attention  pour 
Y  dccouvrir  que  ces  princes  ont  €ik  plusieurs  sidles  sans  songcr  k  faire  des  conquctes." 
[[  fear  not  to  assert  that  the  successors  of  Ashur  dwelt  for  more  than  600  years  in 
obscurity.  Far  from  findinz  in  the  Sacred  Books  the  least  ycstige  of  their  pretended 
power*  it  needs  but  a  sliffnt  attention  to  discoTer  from  thence,  that  those  princes 
existed  many  a^es  without  dreaming  of  making  conquests. — £d.]  Recherches  snr  This- 
toire  de  I'Assyne.    Par  M.  I'Abb^  SoTin,  Hist,  de  rAcad.  Koy.  vol,  iii.  p.  248. 

'  Origincs,  toI.  i. 
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Cumberland,  for  example,  admits  that  the  obaenrations  sent  to  Greece 
by  Callisthenes  prove  at  once  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  also  that  Babylon  was  its  first  head.  From  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod*s  reign  to  the  establishment  of  Nineveh,  and  the  proper  commence- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  there  was,  according  to  this  author, 
an  interval  of  185  years;  a  period  not  very  different  from  the  limiti 
assigned  by  Polyhistor  to  the  first  dynasty  of  Chaldean  sovereigns.' 

Theory  of  Sevin  that  the  Babylonian  preceded  the  Assyrian  by  two 
dynastieSy  or  200  years, — The  Abb6  Sevin,  in  his  researches  into  the  his- 
tory of  Assyria,  agrees  with  Pezron  and  Jackson  in  admitting  tbe 
statement  of  Polyhistor  and  of  Julius  Africanus  respecting  the  Arabiin 
dynasty  at  Babylon ;  and  although  he  adopts  the  common  opinion,  so 
resolutely  opposed  by  the  author  of  the  Chronological  Antiquities,  tiiat 
Belus,  the  head  of  the  third  race,  was  the  father  of  Ninus,  he  neverthe- 
less gives  the  full  weight  of  his  authority  in  favour  of  those  apcient 
writers  who  place,  between  Nimrod  and  the  Assyrian  conqueror  just 
named,  the  reigns  of  several  successive  monarchs.  Assuming  that 
Belus  was  a  descendant  of  Ashur,  he  remarks,  "  that  he  was  no  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  province  of  Babylon 
which  Nimrod  had  taken  away  from  his  ancestors.  After  the  death  of 
that  usurper,  says  he,  sundry  great  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  thii 
state.  The  Arabs,  in  the  last  instance,  had  taken  possession  of  it; 
and,  according  to  Polyhistor  and  Africanus,  200  years  had  already 
passed  during  which  these  strangers  retained  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  conquest,  when  Belus  inv^ed  Babylonia  with  a  powerful  army. 
He  defeated  Nabonnadus,  who  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  monarch ; 
and  by  means  of  this  victory  he  rendered  himself  master  of  a  kingdom 
to  which  he  had  the  best  founded  pretensions.  This  important  con- 
quest made  the  Assyrians  formidable  to  all  the  East.*** 

Theory  of  Faber  that  the  six  successors  of  Nimrod  reigned  at  Nine- 
veh,  and  that  there  existed  no  Babylonian  kingdom  prior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire, — Mr.  Faber,  in  his  valuable  and  laborious  work  on 
tlje  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  acknowledges  that  six  kings  succeeded 
Nimrod,  not  at  Babylon  but  at  Nineveh,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  proper  Assyrian  empire ;  or  at  least  before  the  accession  of  the  first 

^  "  I  think  that  the  celestial  Obscrratioiis  found  in  Babylon  when  it  was  taken  by  or 
Burrendered  to  Alexander,  which  had  been  made  from  above  1900  years  before  bis  time, 
and  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  kept  as  public  records  before  a  monarchy  was  founded, 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  whereof  Babylon  was  a  part,  and  ita  fir»t 
nead  (see  Genesis  i.  10),  although,  in  later  times,  Nineveh  grew  to  contest  for  supe- 
riority. The  beginning  of  these  Observations  being  2480  of  the  Julian  Period,  tost 
year  Scaliger  affirms  from  Callisthenes  in  Simplicius  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  eldest 
epocha  of  the  Chaldeans,  supposing  their  years  to  be  Julian  jears.  Hence  to  J.  P. 
2665,  where  I  place  the  begmning  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assynnn  monarchy,  are  185 
years  for  Ham,  and  Cush,  and  Nimrod  in  Babylon." — Origines  Gentium  Antiquissima, 
p.  228,  229. 

'  **  Belus  ne  fut  pas  plutot  mont^  sur  lo  tr6ne  qu'il  forma  le  dessein  de  rccouvrir  la 
province  de  Babylone  c[ue  Nemrod  avoit  enlev^  k  ses  anc^tres.  Bepuis  la  mort  de  cet 
usurpateur,  il  6toit  arrive  de  grandes  revolutions  dans  cet  6tat.  Los  Arabcs  en  dernier 
lieu  s'cn  ^toient  empar^s,  et  iJ  y  avoit  200  ans,  suivant  Alexandre  Polyhistor  et  Jules 
Africain,  que  ces  princes  en  jouissoient  paisiblement,  lors^ue  Belus  entra  Babylonia 
avec  une  puissante  arm6e.  II  defit  Ndbonnadus  qui  y  regnoit  alors,  et  par  cette  victoire 
il  demeura  maitre  de  ce  royaume,  sur  lequel  il  avoit  aes  pretentious  legitimes.  Cette  iin- 
portante  conqu^te  rcndit  les  ABsyricns  tormidables  ^  tout  rOrient." — Hist,  de  l'Acad« 
iloy.  vol.  iii.  182. 
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of  those  sovereigns  who  compose  the  dynasty  given  by  Ctesias,  extend- 
ing from  Ninus  to  Thonos  Concolerus.  As  to  the  Arabs,  again,  he 
maintains  that  they  effected  no  more  than  a  temporary  conquest 
of  Chaldea  alone;  and  that,  though  they  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  which  they  had  overrun  with  their  arms,  during  the  long  space 
of  21  j  years,  yet,  as  the  Assyrian  empire  had  long  before  beffim  at 
Nineveh  uuder  the  auspices  of  Nimrod,  the  Arabian  dynasty  did  not 
succeed  the  first  seven  kings,  as  Africanus  and  Polyhistor  have  record- 
ed, but  merely  governed  a  conquered  province  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital.  The  dynasty  of  the  seven  earbest  princes,  says  he,  joins  imme- 
diately in  point  of  chronological  succession,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  thirty- 
six  Ninevite  sovereigns  as  detailed  by  Ctesias.  Those  seven  princes, 
he  adds,  must  have  been  Nimrod  and  his  lineal  descendants ;  and  the 
next  thirty-six  kings  must  either  have  sprung  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Nimrod,  or  must  have  been  members  of  another  Cuthic 
family  which  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  extinction  or  abdication 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  founder.*  Agreeably  then  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Faber,  there  was  no  Babylonian  kingdom  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire  ;  which  latter  state,  according  to  his  notions,  was  founded 
by  Nimrod  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  soon  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  conseauent  dispersion  of  his  followers.  The  first  of 
the  dynasties  mentionea  by  Africanus  and  Polyhistor  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  immediate  descendants  or  successors  of  the  mighty 
hunter ;  while  the  second,  or  Arabian,  were  merely  a  collateral  branch 
of  rulers,  who  had  seized  a  province  by  force  of  arms,  where  they 
braved  the  power  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  during  more  than  two 

1  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  toI.  iii.  p.  398,  399.  Mr.  Faber  seems  to  think  that  the 
Arabt»  conquered  Chaldea  **  after  the  Iranian  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  from 
Babylon  to  Nineveh/'  that  is,  as  he  remarks  in  anotner  place,  **  at  the  close  of  the  first 
dynasty,  when,  in  the  days  of  Serug,  the  original  Scythic  name  and  succession  termin- 
ated."— See  vol.  iii.  p.  397,  compared  with  page  573  of  the  same  volume. 

I  leave  it  to  the  carefiU  reader  of  Mr.  Faoer's  book  to  determine  whether  the  learned 
author  is  not  chargeable  with  a  slight  degree  of  inconsistency  in  this  place.  His  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  appears  not  to  admit  that  Nimrod  established  any 
regal  power  there  at  all ;  but  that  this  chief,  finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  divine 
anger  which  confused  the  tongues  of  his  followers,  almost  immediately  relinquished  his 
projected  undertaking  on  the  Euphrates,  and  proceeded  to  found  a  more  auspicious  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris.  At  page  378,  volume  third,  when  speaking  of 
Nimrod,  he  observes,  **  though  such  was  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  its  power  did 
not  remain  stationary,  nor  was  Babel  long  the  seat  of  government.  The  dispersion,  in- 
deed, took  from  him  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects  ;  but  he  had  still  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber remaining  very  greaUy  to  extend  his  dominions  northward.  Mortified  with  the 
check  which  he  had  received,  and  disgusted  with  his  late  metropolis  which  had  witnessed 
it,  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar  into  the  region  which  was  chieflv  peopled  by  the 
children  of  Ashur,  and  which,  from  that  patriarch,  took  the  name  of  Ashur  or  Assyria. 
Here  he  built  a  new  capital  upon  the  Tigris  or  Hiddekel ;  and  calling  it  after  his  own 
appellation,  JVmw,  he  reigned  henceforth  at  Nineveh," — "  Babylon,  the  scene  of  Nim- 
roa's  humiliating  discomfiture,  appears  to  have  long  remained  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
(except  perhaps  during  the  short  dynasty  of  the  Arabian  invaders,  as  they  have  been 
called)  to  have  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town." — Vol.  iii.  p.  379. 

The  inconsistency  alluded  to  appears  in  this  :  the  author  informs  us  that  the  Arabs 
conquered  Chaldea  ^'  after  the  Iranian  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  from  Baby- 
lon to  Nineveh,"  though  he  had  distinctly  stated  that  Nimrod  retired  in  disgust  or  terror 
from  the  former  city  without  founding  there  any  government  at  all.  In  what  sense 
could  the  seat  of  government  be  said  to  be  removed  t  Besides,  we  are  told,  at  page  573, 
that  the  Arabians  took  possession  of  Chaldea  at  the  elote  of  the  firtt  dynasty  ;  that  is, 
about  190  years  after  Nimrod  left  Babylon,  and  after  the  reigns  of  six  of  his  successors. 
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centuries.  Mr.  Faber  agrees  with  Sir  William  Drummond  ao  far  u 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  a  distinct  Babylonian  kingdom  more  andent 
than  the  Assyrian,  and  even  in  dating  the  beginning  of  the  latter  mon- 
archy in  the  time  of  Nimrod ;  but  while  the  rector  of  I/OM-Newton 
places  the  grandson  of  Ham  in  the  seventh  century  after  the  Flood, 
the  haronet  brings  him  down  to  an  epoch  three  hundred  years  lower. 

Further  proof  of  the  existence  of  kings  of  Babylon  prior  to  its  eoih 
quest  by  Kinus, — But  nothing,  I  think,  in  ancient  history  can  be  clearer 
than  that  there  were  sovereigns  at  Babylon  before  it  was  reduced  bj 
the  celebrated  Ninus,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Assyrian 
dynasty  preserved  by  Ctesias.  That  this  ambitious  prince  was  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  Babylonia  to  his  victorious  arms,  and  not  to  here- 
ditary nght,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  as  he  wis 
aided  in  his  conquests  by  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  there  is  fair  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  second  dynasty  described  by  Africanus  had 
already  given  place  to  a  more  powerful  body  of  invaders.  The  Sicilian 
historian  relates  that  Ninus,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  called  to 
his  assistance  the  ruler  of  the  Arabs,  attacked  with  a  numerous  army 
those  Babylonians  which  were  nearest  to  his  own  territories.  But  the 
Babylon,  he  adds,  which  now  is  was  not  then  built.  The  country,  how- 
ever, contained  several  other  cities  of  some  consequence,  whose  in- 
habitants, unused  to  war  and  ignorant  of  the  means  of  defence,  were 
easily  brought  into  subjection,  and  burdened  with  an  annual  tribute. 
Ninus  having  taken  captive  the  king  of  the  vanquished  people  with  his 
children,  forthwith  put  them  to  death. ^ 


4.  Theories  of  different  chronologers  respecting  the  commencement  and  duration 

of  the  Assyrian  empire, 

Ctesias's  catalogue  of  the  Assyrian  Icings^  extending  the  duration  to 
about  1300  years. — But  it  is  now  full  time  that  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  which  respects  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy ;  and  more  particularly,  as  upon  the  just  solution  of  it  de- 
pends our  ultimate  determination  relative  to  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment. The  principal  authority  for  the  number  of  kings  who  occupied 
the  throne  01  Assyria,  from  Ninus  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  is 
Ctesias,  a  Greek  physician,  who  lived  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  and  who,  under  the  protection  of  that  Persian 
monarch,  was  permitted  to  examine  and  even  to  copy  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom.  The  catalogue  which  Ctesias  was  thus  enabled 
to  produce,  was  afterwards  transcribed  by  Castor  of  Rhodes,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  historians;  by  which  means, 
ns  well  as  through  the  industry  of  Eusebius,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
Syncellus,  the  labours  of  the  Grecian  antiquary  have  been  preserved 

*  'O  ^'  ovv  Ttov  A<xffvptu}v  ^aoiXivc  Ntvoc  tov  ^vvatrrfvovra  rwv  ApajSwf  irapaKO' 
Xiuv,  inrparivoi  fitra  iroWrjc  Swafiiiitc  iiri  Ba^vXutvtovQ  KaroiKovvTaQ  ofiopov  x<^pav. 
Kar'  tKfivovc  St  rouf  XP^^^^'C  *?  A***'  ''"*'  oif<ra  BafivXiov  ovk  €cri(T/i«»'i7,  Kara  it  rtfy 
Ba^uXtoviav  virripxov  dWat  iroXiiQ  a^ioXoyoc.  'Pa^iofC  ^<  x^^P^^'^^f^^^^t  rovQ  iy\un 
pcof/Cf  ^*<'  ^0  ^<^v  (V  rote  teoXtfioiQ  KtpSvvutv  aVfipwc  ^X"*'>  rovTotg  fiiv  ira^i  rtXuv 
Kar*  IvtavTov  wpgfffiivovc  ^opovQ^  tov  Si  PatriXea  twv  KarairoXifjnj9ivru>v  Xafitav  fura 
Tutv  TiKvwv  aixi^Xutrov  dntKnivt. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
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till  the  present  daj.^  The  sum  of  the  successiye  reigns  amounts  to 
about  1300  years,  or,  according  to  the  yarious  readings  of  different  co- 
pies of  Diodorus,  to  1360,  and  even  to  1400  years  and  upwards.  The 
number  of  the  reigns,  too,  varies  somewhat  in  the  several  authors  who 
profess  to  follow  Ctesias ;  but  upon  comparing  their  statements,  in 
connection  with  their  respective  systems  of  chronology,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  original  transcript  presented  to  the  Greek  historians  a 
succession  of  ^6  Assyrian  princes.     The  list  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Ninus, 

2.  Semiramis,     . . 

3.  Ninyas, 

4.  Arius,  .  •         ... 

5.  Aralius, 

6.  Xerxes  or  BalsBus,    . . 

7.  Armanithres, . . 

8.  Belochus, 

9.  BalsBus, 

10.  Sethos,  Altadas, 

11.  Mamythus,     . . 

12.  Ascalius  or  Mascaleus, 

13.  Sphserus, 

14.  Mamylus, 
I  j.  SparthsBus,    . . 

16.  Ascatades,    . . 

17.  Amyntes, 

18.  Belochus,  2nd, 

19.  Baletores  or  Baletaras, 

20.  Lamprides,  . . 

21.  Sosares, 

22.  Xiampares, 

23.  Fanyas, 

24.  Sosarmus, 

25.  Mithrseus,     . . 

26.  Teutamus  or  Tautanus, 

27.  TeutsBUS, 

28.  Thineus, 

29.  Dercylus, 

30.  Empaemes,  . . 

31.  Laosthenes,  . . 

32.  Fertiades, 
^^,  Ophrat»us,  . . 

34.  Ephecheres, . . 

35.  Acraganes,   . . 

36.  Thonos  Concolerus  or  Sardanapalus, 


Years 

52 
42 

38 

30 
40 

30 
38 

35 

5» 

35 
30 

30 
28 

30 
40 

42 
SO 
^5 
34 

37 
20 

30 

45 
42 

37 

3» 

44 

30 
40 

38 

45 

30 
21 

52 
42 

20 
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>  Ctesias  transcribed  the  materials  of  his  Persic  and  Assyrian  History  from  the  Hoyal 
Archives,  and  finished  his  work  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  in  the  year 
B.  G.  398. — Dio.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 
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Ctesias  confirmed  only  in  part  hy  Diodorus  Siculus. — ^Thia  catalogue 
has  not  obtained  all  the  coimrmatioii  that  could  be  desired  from  tbe 
pages  of  Diodorus  Siculus;  who,  instead  of  transcribing/  the  whole, 
satisfied  himself  with  naming  the  first  three,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  sdA 
Ninyas,  after  which  he  passes  on  at  once  to  Sardanapalus,  tBe  last  in 
the  series,  as  recorded  by  Ctesias.  It  is  not  necessary,  says  he,  to  re- 
peat the  names  of  kings,  or  to  determine  how  long  they  reignedi,  when 
we  know  that  they  did  not  perform  anything  which  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered.^  Toe  above  list,  therefore,  rests  on  the  authority  of  other 
writers  who  copied  from  Ctesias,  soon  after  the  period  in  which  he 
flourished,  and  from  whoso  works  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Synoellai 
transferred  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  to  their  own  pages.  Bat 
Diodorus,  although  he  did  not,  for  the  reasons  which  he  hims^f  asdgns, 
think  it  expedient  to  enter  into  particulars,  has  given  both  the  number 
of  the  reigns  and  the  total  amount  of  their  duration,  as  he  found  them 
recorded  in  the  volumes  of  the  Greek  physician.  Having  described  the 
manner  iu  which  Ninyas  passed  his  time,  he  remarks,  that  his  successors 
for  thirty  generations  lived  in  the  same  way ;  the  son  receiving  the 
government  from  the  father  down  to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus ;  in 
wliose  days  the  Assyrian  empire  was  transferred  to  the  Modes,  after  it 
had  lasted  1360  years,  as  Ctesias  the  Cnidian  has  related  in  his  second 
book.* 

Original  agreement  between  Diodorus  and  the  other  transcribers  of 
Ctesias  proved  by  the  quotations  in  Syncellus, — It  is  remarkable  that 
Syncellus  iu  quoting  this  passage  has  1300  instead  of  1360,  as  the  term 
of  the  Assyriau  monarchy  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  number  of  reigns  or 
generations,  all  his  citations  from  the  same  author  give  35  from  Ninus 
to  Sardanapalus.  In  refcreuce  to  the  latter  of  these  sovereigns,  the 
Sicilian  historian  is  made  to  say :  Sap^avaTraXoc  It  TpiaKoaros  roc 
TrefiTTTOQ  avo  Nirov  arritTa^tvov  rriv  ?)ye/xovtav,  ttr)(aTOQ  Zi  yerofievoc 
fiuaiXevs  A(T(Tvpiutv :  that  is,  Sardanapalus  was  the  thirty-filth  from 
Ninus,  who  founded  the  empire,  and  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings.' 
And  again:  Tavra  6  AiaZutpoc  irtpi  rric  rov  ^apZavairaXov  Kara<rrp€>^fi^y 
Kai  on  \  e\  diro  Nivow  yeyove  fiaaiXevi:  Aaavptuvy  wv  irpuiTOv  ilvai  fiaatXsa 
Toy  avrov  Aaavpnav  irpoXafiutv  aytanpui  i<l>ri :  '^  these  things  Diodorus  re- 
lates concerning  the  downfal  of  Sardanapalus,  and  that  he  was  the 
thirty-fifth  from  Ninus,  whom  he  had  formerly  mentioned  to  be  the 
first  king  of  the  Assyrians.*'*     There  are  several  other  passages  in 

*  Ta  ^  bvopara  travrwv  tu>v  QaaiKnav^  «ai  to  irXrjQoQ  Tutv  irwv  uv  UatrroQ  iflam" 
\tv9iVy  ov  KaTiirii^H  ypatpnVf  Oio  to  firiStv  vie  avTuv  irtrrpax^at  pvtjfujg  d^iov.^^ 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  li.  c.  22. 

'*  JJapafrXfiffiuQ  Sf  TovTtft  cat  oi  Xotnot  paoiXfiCi  iracc  vapa  varpo^  ^taStxo/itvoc 
Ttiv  dpx^Vi  '""t  yivtOQ  TpiaKovTa  IfiatriXivaav  fitxpi  l^aoSavaxaXov,  'Em  tovtov  yap 
ij  Tiav  Aocrvpiiiiv  t)yiuovia  fitTimtriv  tic  MrjSovCt  irii  oiafitivatra  irXttut  twv  x*^^^^ 
rat  TpiaKotfuoVy  In  c  i^ijKovrat  KaQamp  ^rim  JLTtjtriac  o  JLvUioc  iv  ry  itvTtp^  /3<j3Xy. 
— Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 

This  passage  is  cited  by  Syncellus  as  follows : 

UapairXriffiwg  St  01  Xo»7ro»  PatnXtiQ  naiieg  rrapa  rrarpoc  SiaSexopivoi  ri|v  dp^^ifv 
l(ia<riXtvtrav  Itti  ycveac  X  e.  fuxpt  ^apSavatraXov.  tiri  tovtou  1)  rutv  AatrvpoMtv  177c* 
povta  fifTfirtfriv  iIq  Mridov^  Itij  Ciafiuvatra  irXiiut  Tuv  ^'.  cat  r'  KaOairtp  ^ijffi  Kri|- 
eiac  6  Kvidioc  iv  ry  €'.  dc/3X^i. 

*  Svncelli  Chronograpnia,  p.  165. 

*  Ibid. 
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Syncellus,  extracted  from  Diodorus,  which  prove  satisfactorilr  both 
that  the  chronographer  must  have  read  a  text  of  that  author  different 
from  the  present ;  and  also  that  the  historian  must  have  originallj 
agreed  with  the  other  transcribers  of  Ctesias  in  giving  ^6  generations, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  1300  years,  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  from 
Ninus  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  prince  who  is  known  by  the  double 
appellation  of  Thonos  Concolerus  and  of  Sardanapalus. 

Adjustment  of  the  term  of  years  escribed  by  Ctesias  to  the  Assyrian 
empire  with  yeneral  chronology. — Assuming  the  accuracy  of  these  cor- 
rections, it  remains  that  we  apply  the  facts  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  term  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  recorded  by  Ctesias  will  coincide 
with  the  interval  between  the  two  points  which  have  been  actually 
fixed  on  for  its  commencement  and  its  termination. 

I.  Jackson^s  hypothesis :  term  of  the  Assyrian  empire  fixed  between 
B.  0.  201 6  and  710. — I  shall  begin  with  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
opinions  are  always  founded  on  deep  research,  and  generally  supported 
by  accurate  reasoning.  Following  the  authority  of  Ctesias  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  he  adopts  the  sums  which  have  been  stated  above,  as 
well  for  the  number  and  length  of  the  reigns  between  Ninus  and  Con- 
colerus, as  for  the  united  amount  of  their  duration  ;  namely,  ^6  for  the 
former,  and  1306  for  the  latter.  But  as  Ninus,  according  to  the  his- 
torian  of  Cnidus,  began  his  government  in  the  year  b.  c.  2127,  the 
Assvrian  monarchy  must  have  been  dissolved  b.  0.  821;  that  is,  says 
JacKson,  about  no  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  the  event 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  marking  the  end  of  the  empire  which 
was  founded  by  the  son  of  Belus.^  The  same  author  maintains  that, 
in  the  year  b.  0.  821,  there  was  no  revolution  or  change  whatever  in  the 
Assyrian  government,  which  could  give  any  countenance  to  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias  respecting  its  dissolution  at  that  period ;  on  which 
account  he  brings  down  the  reign  of  the  3Gth  king  to  the  year  B.  c. 
710,  when,  and  not  before,  he  asserts,  the  Modes  under  their  prefect 
Arbianes  did  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Now,  if  to  1306,  the  entire 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  we  add  710,  the  term  of  the  Median 
revolt,  it  will  follow  that  the  reign  of  Ninus  must  be  dated  in  the  year 
B.  c.  2016.  If,  again,  to  the  sum  now  stated  we  annex  622,  the  amount 
of  the  three  Babylonian  dynasties  which  are  supposed  to  have  preceded 
the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  we  shall  find  that  the  be- 
ginning of  Nimrod*s  kingdom,  according  to  this  author,  must  have 
taken  place  about  532  years  after  the  Flood,  and  b.  c.  2638. 

Commencement  fixed  by  Jackson  on  the  presumed  prior  existence  of  the 
three  doubtful  dynasties  at  Babylon. — There  is  much  appearance  of  truth 
and  consistency  in  this  scheme ;  for  not  only  do  the  particular  numbers 
coincide  with  the  intervals  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  the  total  sum 
appears  to  extend  exactly  over  the  space  which  is  occupied  in  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  by  the  two  monarchies  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 
The  beginning  of  the  former  is  not  too  early ;  and  the  termination  of 
the  latter,  as  an  empire,  is  not  too  late.  But  we  must,  nevertheless, 
advert  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  fixed  the  commencement  of  the 

1  The  namben  here,  hannff  a  reference  to  the  Christian  era,  proceed  on  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Jackson's  chronological  conclusions,  that  our  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
the  world  5426 ;  but  I  may  add  that,  with  respect  to  all  events  after  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  difiference  among  chronographers  is  a  mere  trifle. 
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Assyrian  power  on  the  ground  of  his  calculation  relative  to  the  dun- 
tion  of  the  three  dynasties  which  are  supposed  to  have  ruled  at  BabyU»; 
of  which  dynasties  the  existence  was  not  known  to  Ctesias,  and  h» 
been  called  in  question  by  several  authors  in  more  modem  times.  Hiis 
is  not,  therefore,  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  postponing  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  state,  and  the  era  of  its  celebrated  founder.  To  be  satis- 
fied that  the  beginning  is  properly  placed,  we  must  have  good  ground 
for  concurring  with  him  in  the  epoch  at  which  he  brings  it  to  a  close.' 

Termination  fixed  hy  Jackson  on  the  presumed  error  of  Ctesias  eoih 
eemina  the  Median  revolt, — That  Ctesias  was  mistaken  in  aupposiog 
that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  finally  dissolved,  and  the  government 
of  Asia  transferred  to  the  Medes,  b.  o.  821,  is,  Jackson  thinks,  rendered 
perfectly  clear  by  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  who  reigned  over  Media  and 
Babylonia  at  a  much  later  period.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  certain  that 
the  Medes,  whom  he  describes  as  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
colerus,  were  not  sovereigns  at  all  either  at  Nineveh  or  in  their  own 
country  ;  but  were  merely  local  governors,  who  on  many  occasionB,  in- 
deed, assumed  the  exercise  of  independent  authority,  and  set  the  lord 
paramount  at  defiance.  But  this  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily overthrow  the  credibility  of  Ctesias  as  to  the  remote  origin  of 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  upon  examining  the  arguments  of  Freret, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  examine,  we  shall  perhaps  discover  that,  m 
the  history  of  Ninus's  successors,  there  occurred  more  than  one  event 
which  might,  even  by  a  careful  annalist,  be  regarded  as  a  change  of 
dynasty  and  an  entire  loss  of  power. 

11.  Freret' s  hypothesis :  term  0/ the  Assyrian  empire  fixed  heticeen 
B.  c.  1968  and  608,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  from  ^milius  Sura 
quoted  by  Velleius  Paterculus, — The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  acade- 
mician just  named  rests  almost  entirely  upon  an  observation  quoted  by 
Velleius  from  uEmilius  Sura,  the  author  of  a  chronological  work  on 
Boman  history  ;  who  remarks  that,  between  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ninus  and  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  there 
elapsed  1905  years.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  this  opinion 
is  expressed.  Assyrii  principes  omnium  gentium  rerum  potiti  sunt ; 
deindo  Medi ;  poatea  PersaB ;  deinde  Macedones ;  exinde  duobus  regibus 
Philippe  et  Antiocho,  qui  a  Macedonibus  oriundi  erant,  baud  multo 
post  Carthaginem  subactam,  devictis,  summa  imperii  ad  Populum 
Bomanum  pervenit :  inter  hoc  terapus  et  initium  Niui  regis  Assyriorum, 
qui  princcps  rerum  potitus, intersunt  anni  MDCCCCV.^  [The  Assyrians 

*  "  I  have  shown,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  **  that  Ctesias  placed  Ninus  too  hij^h  by  more 
than  a  hundred  years :  this  is  evident  from  the  Chaldean  records  of  the  years  of  the  Baby* 
Ionian  kings  to  the  time  that  he  conquered  Babylon,  But  Ctesins  never  saw  the  Chal- 
dean annals,  nor  knew  anything  of  the  times  of  their  kin^  before  Ninus ;  on  which 
account  he  was  more  liable  to  mistake  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  Assvrian  era.  Yet  hif 
catalogue  is  of  the  greatest  service  as  giving  us  the  entire  term  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which  otherwise  we  could  not  have  known/' — Chronolofficdt 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

*  The  more  common  reading  is  1995;  but  Freret,  on  the  authority  of  Conringius, 
maintains  that  the  editions  which  give  1 905,  have  the  support  of  the  most  approved 
manuscripts.  La  Iccjon  de  1^95  est  celle  do  I'edition  do  Beatus  Rhenanus,  faite  sur  nn 
Manuscrit  do  Velleius  trouvc  a  Murbocl  en  1505,  ou  plutot  sur  la  copic  faite  a  la  hdtc, 
properanter  et  infeliciter  d*un  Manuscrit  tres-corrompu,  tarn  prodigiose  corrttptum  nl 
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were  the  first  rulers  of  all  nations ;  then  the  Medes ;  then  the  Persians  ; 
then  the  Macedonians.  Afterwards,  when  two  kings,  sprung  from  the 
Macedonians,  Philip  and  Antiochus,  were  conquered,  not  long  after  the 
sacking  of  Carthage,  the  ruling  power  passed  to  the  Romans.  Between 
this  time  and  the  beginning  ot  the  reign  of  Ninus  the  Assyrian,  who 
was  first  universal  prince,  are  1905  years. — En.]  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Boman  dominion  in  Asia  was  fully  established  in  b.  c. 
63  ;  hence,  if  we  adopt  the  amended  reading  of  the  fragment  cited  by 
Yelleius,  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  Assyria  must  have  begun  in  the 
year  B.  c.  1968 ;  this  being  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  1905  and  6^y 
mentioned  above,  and  which  are  made  the  basis  of  all  the  succeeding 
chronological  computations.  In  applying  the  principles  of  his  theory, 
the  author,  as  it  will  appear,  was  gratified  with  some  very  striking  re- 
sults ;  which,  if  they  do  not  carry  complete  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  prove,  at  least,  that,  in  some  cases,  only  a  very  little  man- 
agement is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  most  stubborn  facts  in  ancient 
history. 

(i.)  Gonfirms  the  period  of  1^60  years  mentioned  hy  Ctesias. — In  the 
first  place,  assuming  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  in  b.  c.  608,  when  the  Assyrian  monarchy  ceased  to  exist 
in  name  as  well  as  in  power,  its  duration  from  the  time  of  Ninus  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  1360  years,  the  very  period  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  were  made  by  his  predecess- 
or Ctesias.  The  former  of  these  historians,  indeed,  states,  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  his  work,  that  the  interval  now  spoken  of  extendea  to 
more  than  1400  years ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  lengthened  period 
he  included  the  years  of  Belus,  which,  Julius  Africanus  informs  us, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  fifty-five.' 

(2.)  Reconciles  Castor  and  Herodotus. — It  is  well  known,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Castor,  the  Bhodian  chronographer,  assigns  to  the  Assyrian 
empire  not  more  than  1280  years ;  reckoning  from  the  first  Ninus,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Belus,  down  to  another  Ninus,  who,  according  to 
him,  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  Sardanapalus. 
If  the  number  just  stated  be  subtracted  from  1968,  the  revolution  or 
other  political  change  alluded  to  by  Castor,  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  the  affairs  of  Assyria,  must  have  occurred  in  the  year  b.  c.  688. 
Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  is  the  very  year  in  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Herodotus,  the  empire  of  the  Medes  in  upper  Asia  had  its  com- 
mencement. This  histonan  relates  that  the  Median  supremacy  lasted 
1 28  years  from  its  beginning  in  the  time  of  Dejoces  to  its  termination 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus ;  and  as  the  Persian  prince  came  to  the  throne 
in  b.  c.  560,  the  subjugation  of  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Assyrian  territory  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the  first  sovereign  of 
Media,  wiU  fall  in  the  year  b.  c.  688,*  as  has  been  stated  above.'  This 
conformity,  says  Freret,  between  the  calculation  of  Castor  and  that  of 

omnia  resHtuere  nonforet  humani  ingenii.  [The  reading  of  1995  is  that  of  the  edition 
of  RhenanoA,  made  upon  a  manuscript  of  Velleius  found  at  Murbael  in  1505,  where,  be- 
sides that  the  copy  was  made  in  haste  (hastUr  and  unhappily),  it  was  from  a  Tery  cor- 
rupt manuscript  (so  excessively  corrupt  that  human  ingenuity  could  not  wholly  restore 
it).— Ed.]  ^ist  Beat  Rhen.  Ac.,  cited  by  Freret. 
^  Syncelli  dnronographia,  p.  92.  >  Herodot.  lib.  L  e.  loi. 
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Herodotus,  as  it  is  too  perfect  to  be  attributed  to  chance  alone,  ougbt 
to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  epoch  given  bj 
Emilias  Sura,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  shows,  at 
the  same  time,  that  Castor,  who  had  consulted  Herodotus,  did  not 
think  that  the  j2o  years  mentioned  by  the  hitter  writer  as  the  limits 
of  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  upper  Asia,  constituted  the  full  duration 
of  their  monarchy.  Had  he  understood  the  father  of  history  as  re- 
stricting the  house  of  Ninus  to  so  short  a  period,  he  himself,  it  may  be 
presumed,  would  not  have  extended  the  term  of  its  duration  to  1280 
years;  without  at  least  alluding  to  this  difference  in  their  opinions, 
and  even  assigning  reasons  for  his  preference  of  the  higher  antiquitj 
which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt. 

(3.)  Fixes  the  Median  revolt  in  B.  c.  898. — In  the  third  place,  Vel- 
leius  Faterculus  allows  only  1070  years  as  the  full  duration  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.^  If  this  term  began  in  the  year  b.  c.  1968,  as  all  the 
other  epochs,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Freret,  are  supposed  to 
have  begun,  it  must  have  ended  in  b.  c.  808  ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  year. 
Bays  he,  that  we  must  place  the  revolt  of  tne  tributary  countries  from  the 
Assyrian  throne ;  the  taking  of  j^ineveh  by  Arbaces ;  and  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  the  thirty-third  king  from  Ninus. 

UrereCs  illusttation  of  this  latter  position. — Freret  attempts  to  illus- 
trate this  position  as  follows.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pom* 
peius,  relates,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  from  Arbaces  to  Cyrus, 
continued  350  years.*  Julius  *Africanus  limits  its  duration  to  283 
years,  and  Eusebius  to  261.  The  calculation  of  Yelleius  would  gire 
338,  that  is  to  say,  12  years  less  than  Justin,  and  19  less  than  would 
result  from  a  computation  founded  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  as  re- 
corded by  Herodotus.  But  at  bottom,  he  adds,  this  difference  is  not 
at  all  important,  because  there  is  no  fixed  event  in  this  portion  of  As- 
syrian chronology  by  means  of  which  we  can  determine  the  relative 
place  of  those  other  events  which  precede  or  follow ;  and  because  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  authors,  mentioned  above,  have  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  others  of  them  from  the  end  of  it.  A 
revolution  such  as  that  which  happened  at  Nineveh  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
baces is  an  occurrence  which  must  have  required  a  certain  space  of 

1  Insequenti  tempore  impcrium  Asiaticura  ab  Assyriis,  oui  id  obtinuerant  annif 
MLXX,  translatum  est  ad  Medos,  abhinc  annos  ferme  DCCLjCX.  Qaippo  Sardanapa- 
lum  oorum  regem  mollitiis  fluentem,  et  nimium  felicem  malo  suo,  tertio  et  tricesimo 
loco  ab  Nino  ct  Semiramide  qui  Babylona  condiderant,  natum,  ita  ut  semper  succesaor 
rcgni  patcrni  foret  filius,  Arbaces  Medus  imperio  vitaque  priyavit.  [About  that  tjnM 
the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  the  Assyrians,  who  bad  held  it  1070  years,  to 
the  Modes,  nearly  770  years  ajjo.  For  Sardanapalus  their  king,  the  three  and  thirtieth 
from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  who  founded  Babylon  ( — so  that  there  had  always  been  a 
son  to  succeed  to  the  paternal  kingdom),  being  immersed  in  luxury,  and  too  much  glory- 
ing in  his  shame,  was  by  Arbaces  the  Medo  deprived  of  life  and  rule. — Ed.]  VeU.  Fa- 
terculus, lib.  i.  c.  6. 

*  M.  Juniani  Justini  Ilistoriarum  ex  Trogo  Pompcio,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  In  eo  proclio  As- 
tyages  capiturucui  Cyrus  nihil  aliud  quam  rcgnum  abstulit;  nepotomquc  in  illo  mad< 
quam  victorcm  e^t ;  cumque  maximio  ^cnti  Uyrcanorum  pneposuit.  Nam  in  Medor 
reverti  ipse  noluit.  Ilic  finis  Medorum  imperii  fecit,  Rcgnaverunt  annos  CCCL.  [In 
that  battle  Astyagcs  was  made  prisoner — from  whom  Cyrus  took  away  nothing*  but  nis 
kingdom,  acting  towards  him  rather  as  his  descendant  than  his  conqueror.  He  set  him 
OTer  the  great  nation  of  the  Hyrcani,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  let  him  return  to  Ihff 
Medes:— This  was  the  end  of  the  Median  empire ;  they  ruled  350  years. — !^.] 
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time,  and  might  perhaps  extend  throiigh  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  We  read  in  Eusebius,  and  in  the  compilation  of  Syncellus,  that 
all  chronographers  had  agreed  to  place  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  and  the 
death  of  Sardanapalus  under  the  administration  of  Ariphron,  the  ninth 
perpetual  archon  at  Athens.  Eusebius  dates  the  beginning  of  Ari- 
phron's  government  68  years  before  the  olympiad  of  Corcebus,  that  is, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  845 ;  Syncellus  75  before  the  same  olympiad,  or  the 
year  b.  c.  852 ;  and  Julius  Afncanus  places  it  122  years  before  Coroe- 
bus,  or  in  the  year  b.  c.  899.  According  to  the  chronicle  of  Paros,  as 
found  in  the  JLrundelian  marbles,  epoch  31,  Pherecles,  the  predecessor 
of  Ariphron,  governed  at  Athens  m  the  year  414  before  the  passage 
of  Xerxes,  or  the  year  b.  c.  894.  Pherecles,  Ariphron,  Theispeus,  and 
Agamestor  were  archons  from  that  year  down  to  the  olympiad  of  Co- 
rodbus  ;  which,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  precise  calculation  of  the 
Parian  chronicle,  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  archonate  of  .^s- 
chylus.  Thus  we  have  117  years  for  the  government  of  these  four 
magistrates.  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  gives  only  87  years,  while  Syncellus 
does  not  reckon  it  more  than  94 ;  but,  at  all  events,  M.  Freret  is  con- 
vinced that  the  time  of  Ariphron,  or  the  epoch  of  the  revolt  under 
Arbaces,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  the  year  b.  c.  898,  in  which  it 
falls  by  the  calculation  of  Yelleius. 

Discrepancies  in  some  of  the  different  calculations  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  he  ascribed  to  the  name  of  Saraana^ 
palus  being  ascribed  to  three  different  sovereigns. — Ctesias,  Castor,  and 
Yelleius  Paterculus  are  of  one  mind  in  beginning  the  Assyrian  empire 
with  the  reign  of  Ninus ;  and  if  they  differ  as  to  the  duration  which 
they  respectively  assign  to  that  monarchy ;  if  Ctesias  gives  1360  years, 
Castor  1280,  and  Yelleius  only  1070 ;  this  discrepancy  must  arise  from 
the  circumstance,  that  they  do  not  end  their  catalogue  of  reigns  with  the 
same  prince ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  do  not  agree  in  regard  to  the 
particular  revolution  which  terminated  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians.  Ctesias  counted  forty  kings,  as  appears  by  the 
canon  of  Julius  Africanus ;  Castor  reckoned  thirty-six  ;  and  Eusebius, 
who  professes  to  follow  Castor,  gave  the  same  number.  Yelleius  con- 
fines the  list  to  thirty-three  ;  hence  it  is  manifest  that,  though  they  all 
end  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings  with  a  prince  named  Sajrdanapalus,  they 
ffive  this  appellation  to  at  least  two  different  princes.  The  Sardanapa- 
lus of  Castor  could  not  be  the  Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias,  because,  atter 
the  former,  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  were  kings  at  Nineveh ; 
whereas  the  death  of  the  latter  was  followed  by  the  complete  subver- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  inhabitants  over  Media  and  Mesopotamia.'     The  conclusion  of  the 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Ctesias  himself  introduced  forty  kings  into  the  list  of  As- 
syrian successions  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus.  This  addition  appears  either  to  have 
liecn  the  work  of  Africanus  or  Syncellus ;  who,  finding  the  names  of  four  or  five  princes 
who  belonged  to  the  third  dynasty  of  Babylonians  £}fore  the  da}^  of  Ninus,  and  not 
being  aware  that  a  third  race  of  sovereigns  nad  succeeded  the  Arabians  at  Babylon  prior 
to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  they  contrived  to  insert  them  into  the  catalogue 
furnished  by  Ctesias  of  sovereiji^s  who  hadf  reigned  at  Nineveh.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  names  of  the  additional  kings,  as  fnven  by  Africanus  and  Syncellus,  are  precisely 
the  names  of  those  who,  according  to  Aoydenus  and  Maribas,  succeeded  Relus,  the  head 
of  the  third  dynasty  at  Babylon,  many  years  before  Ninus  was  bom.  This,  I  need  not 
add,  is  one  of  the  instaacea  where  the  correction  of  an  error  not  only  establishes  truth 

2  ▲  2 
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argument  I  prefer  to  give  in  the  author's  own  worda  :  Qaand  mime 
Texistence  de  ces  trois  Sardanapales  ne  aeroit  pas  etablie  sur  lea  preufu 
que  je  vais  rapporter,  c'est  un  moyen  ai  ais^  de  coneilier  dea  andeni 
chronologistes,  et  ces  trois  princes  de  m^me  nom  aont  line  conaequeaoe 
ai  naturelle  des  trois  ditferens  calculs,  que  je  ne  puis  concevoir  com- 
ment  les  critiques  qui  out  entrepris  d'eclaircir  Thiatoire  d'Aasyrie, 
n'ont  pas  eu  recours  a  cette  hypothese  qui  accorde  tout.  £lle  est  in- 
finiment  plus  simple  que  celle  qu*ils  ont  fait  des  deux  empirea  Assj- 
riens  cons^cutifs,  le  premier  ayant  dure  pendant  un  terns  conaiderabk; 
mais  qu'ils  allongent  ou  qu*ils  accourcissent  selon  qfle  leur  ayateme  le 
demaude.  lis  n*ont  en  cette  occasion  aucun  kgAvd  pour  les  temoignagn 
dea  Anciens,  dont,  suivant  leur  metbode  ordinaire,  ila  recoivent  une 
partie,  tandis  qu*ils  rejettent  1* autre,  sans  penser  que  ces  temoignages 
ne  peuvent  dtre  devises  sans  6tre  detruits.  lis  font  commeneer  le  se- 
cond empire  par  un  Ninus  de  meme  que  le  premier,  et  font  auaai  fiair 
Tun  et  Tautre  par  un  Sardanapale,  mais  sans  rapporter  aucunea  des 

Sreuves  que  nous  fournit  Tantiquite,  qu'il  y  a  eu  plusieurs  dea  rois 
'Assyrie  ausquels  on  a  donne  ce  nom.^  [Even  if  the  exiatence  of  these 
three  Sardanapali  be  not  established  by  the  proofs  I  shall  adduce,  it  Li 
80  easy  a  means  of  reconciling  the  ancient  chronologists,  and  these 
three  princes  of  the  same  name  are  so  natural  a  consequence  of  three 
different  calculations,  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  elucidate  Assyrian  history,  have  never  had  recourse  to 
this  hypothesis,  which  clears  up  everything.  It  is  an  infinitely  more 
simple  one  than  that  which  they  have  put  forth,  of  two  consecutive 
Assyrian  empires,  the  first  having  lasted  for  some  time,  which,  however, 
they  lengthen  or  shorten  according  as  their  system  demands.  They 
have  not,  in  this  matter,  any  regard  for  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients, 
of  which,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  they  receive  one  part  while 
they  reject  the  other — without  considering  that  these  testimonies  can- 
not be  divided  but  they  are  also  destroyed.  They  make  the  aecond 
empire  commence  with  a  Ninus,  the  same  as  the  first,  and  end  both 
with  a  Sardanapalus,  paying  no  regard  to  any  of  the  proofs  with  which 
antiquitv  furnishes  us,  that  this  name  had  been  given  to  several  of  the 
kings  01  Assyria. — Ed.] 

General  agreement  between  Paterculus^  Castor,  and  Ctesias,  in  placing 
the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  B.  c.  1968. — We  can- 
not at  present  follow  the  ingenious  author  in  his  proofs  for  the  exist- 
ence of  three  Assyrian  kings  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Sardana« 
pal  us.  That  there  were  at  least  two  princes  of  the  house  of  Ninua 
who  are  known  to  history  under  this  appellation  cannot  be  doubted ; 
while  there  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the  chronological 
inaccuracies  which  continue  to  perplex  the  readers  of  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus,  Justin,  and  Paterculus,  may  be  justly  referred  to  this  extension 
of  a  term,  which  was  perhaps,  after  all,  more  applicable  to  official  sta- 
tion, than  to  the  person  of  any  individual  sovereign.  It  is  enough  for 
the  object  now  more  especially  under  our  consideration,  that  we  note 
the  general  results  of  M.  Freret's  computation ;  namely,  that  in  the 
years  b.  c.  608,  688,  and  898,  certain  events  took  place  in  the  Assyrian 

in  the  particular  caso  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  also  confirms  the  yeracity  of  the  histo- 
rian in  other  parts  of  his  narratiye. 

'  Histoire  oe  I'Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ▼.  p.  375. 
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'government,  wliicli  so  much  weakened  its  power  among  the  vassal  and 
tributary  nations,  as  to  induce  different  historians  to  fix  upon  those 
several  periods  as  the  termination  of  its  paramount  or  imperial  dominion. 
Yelleius,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  must  have  thought  that  the  As- 
syrian empire  ceased  to  exist  about  the  year  b.  0.  898  ;  Castor,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  688 ;  and  Ctesias,  in  the  year  b.  0.  608 ;  and  it  will  be  found 
•that,  if  these  numbers  are  added  to  1070,  ia8o,  and  1360  respectively, 
the  common  sum  in  all  the  three  cases  will  amount  to  1968 ;  the  point 
on  which  M.  Freret  has  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ninus. 

Kinus  and  Abraham  contemporaries. — So  far  there  is  a  remarkable 
appearance  of  consistency  and  truth  in  the  speculations  of  the  learned 
Frenchman.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  period  deter- 
mined by  hinj  for  the  reign  of  Ninus  falls  within  the  age  of  the  patri- 
arch Abraham ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  ehronographers 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  son  of  Tcrah  and  the 
successor  of  Belus  at  Nineveh  were  contemporaries.  According  to  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  Septuagint,  Abraham  was  bom  1072  years  after 
the  Flopd ;  and  as  his  life  extended  to  1 75  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
1247  of  the  same  era ;  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3503,  and  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  1938.*  As  Ninus  ascended  the  throne  in  b.  c. 
1968,  he  must  have  spent  thirty  years  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch ; 
and  as  the  term  of  his  government  is  usually  reckoned  at  52  years,  it 
follows  that  he  did  not  live  more  than  two  and  twenty  after  the  decease 
of  the  father  of  believers. 

Counfer'Staiement  of  Paiereulus  indicating  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
terminated  in  B.  c.  738. — Thus  we  find  that  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem correspond  very  well  with  the  facts  which  it  was  meant  to  explain. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,  when  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  histori- 
xjal  works  whence  the  materials  of  the  hypothesis  are  extracted,  we  dis- 
cover certain  particulars  mentioned  by  their  authors,  the  import  of 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  weighed  by  this  modem  chronologer. 
For  example,  Velleius  Paterculus  states,  not  only  that  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  lasted  1070  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  but  also 
that  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  and  the  change  of  dynasty  which,  as  he 
supposed,  immediately  followed,  took  place  about  770  years  before  his 
own  time ;  ahhinc  annosferme  DCCLXX.^  Velleius,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms  us,  wrote  in  the  consulship  of  Vinicius,  about  the  thirty-second 
year  of  the  Christian  era ;  whence  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  views  of  this  historian,  Sardanapalus  must  have  been  de- 
throned 738  B.  c.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  the  text  has  been  vitiated ; 
for  as  there  is  no  variety  in  the  reading  of  the  passage,  and  as  no  other 
dates  are  mentioned  upon  which  an  alteration  of  it  might  be  supported, 
no  chronographer  can  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  hypothetical  emenda- 
tion merely  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  system. 

FrereVs  explanation  of  the  difficulty. — No  one  can  have  read  the 
short  history  of  Velleius  without  anticipating  the  objection  which  has 
just  been  stated ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  degree  of  in- 
genuity can  entirely  remove  the  obstacle  which  it  presents  to  a  full 
and  unreserved  adoption  of  the  chronological  scheme  with  which  it  is 
here  connected.     M.  Freret,  indeed,  exerts  himself  with  considerable 

»  Genesis  xxv.  7.  *  Veil.  Pater.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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success  to  weaken,  at  least,  the  force  of  the  argument  which  he  was 
aware  might  be  urged  against  his  theoiy,  from  the  above  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  Boman  annalist.  He  insists  on  the  great  proba- 
bilitj  that  Paterculus  gave  an  earlier  date  to  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  be- 
cause  in  his  narrative  he  places  it  before  other  occurrences  which  are 
known  to  have  come  to  pass  at  a  remoter  period  than  b.  c.  738.  It  is 
not  likely,  for  instance,  that  Yelleius,  in  a  chronological  list,  would  r^ 
late  an  event  of  the  year  770,  before  he  mentioned  the  foundation  of 
Cartha^,  which,  according  to  him,  took  place  in  867 ;  or  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Iphitus,  iu  833  ;  or  before  the 
administration  of  Lycurgus,  the  settlement  of  Caranus  in  Macedoniai 
the  foundation  of  Capua,  and  the  publication  of  Hesiod's  poems,  all  of 
which  occurred  about  830.  Even  the  first  olympiad  of  Coroebus  in 
804,  and  the  building  of  Bome  in  782,  which,  in  point  of  time,  stand 
before  the  date  assigned  to  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  are  by  Yelleias  re> 
corded  in  a  later  part  of  his  narrative.  The  epoch  which  he  mentions 
immediately  before  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  the  age  of 
Homer,  in  950 ;  and  the  event  which,  in  the  chronological  canon,  fol- 
lows next  after  the  notice  respecting  that  monarchy,  is  the  foundation 
of  Carthage  in  867 ;  hence  M.  Freret  suggests  that  the  revolt  of  Ar- 
baces  probably  took  place  between  these  two  points,  and  that  it  was 
originally  so  recorded  by  the  Koman  historian.'  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  much  show  of  reason  in  these  observations.  If  Yelleius 
did  not  intend  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  ne  must 
have  arranged  the  events  which  he  records  in  strict  chronological  order. 
We  should  do  very  little  justice,  indeed,  to  his  skill  as  on  author,  were 
we  to  believe  that,  immediately  after  narrating  an  event  belonging  to 
the  year  950  before  the  consulship  of  Vinicius,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe an  occurrence  which  fell  out  in  the  year  770,  and  then  returned 
to  relate  an  incident  under  the  year  867.^  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  in 
reply,  that  the  ancient  historians  paid  less  regard  than  the  moderns  to 
chronological  accuracy  and  the  advantages  of  a  lucid  arrangement. 
But  we  find  that  Yelleius  Paterculus,  in  the  passage  which  is  here 

1  All  the  aboTO  dates  bear  a  reference  to  the  consulship  of  Vinidns ;  wherefore,  to 
reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era,  it  will  be  necessary  in  eyery  case  to  subtract  30  or  32. 

s  The  words  of  Yelleius  are  these :  Hie  (Homerus)  longius  a  temporibus,  belli,  quod 
oomposuit,  Troici,  quam  quidam  rentur,  abfuit.  Nam  ferme  ante  annos  DCCCCL  flomit, 
intra  mille  natus  est.  Quo  nomine  non  est  mirandum  quod  stepe  illud  usurpat,  oioc  yvr 
ppoTot  CI9I.  Insequenti  tempore^  imperium  Asiaticum  ab  Assyriii  qui  id  obtinuerant 
annis  MLXX,  translatum  est  ad  Medos,  abhinc  annos  ferme  DCCLXX.  Ea  »tate 
elarissimus  Graii  nominis  Lycurgus  Laceda^monius,  vir  generis  regii,  &c.  Hoc  tracta 
temporum,  ante  annos  (^uinque  et  sexaginta  quam  urbs  Romana  conderetur,  ab  Eliasa 
Tyna,  quam  quidam  Dido  autumant,  Carthago  conditur.  Circa  quod  tempus  Caranus 
sextus  docimus  ab  Hercule,  profectus  Argis,  rcgnum  Macedonie  occuparit.  Hajus 
temporibus  sequalis  Hesiodus  fuit,  circa  CXX  annos  distinctus  ab  Homeri  letatew 
Quidam,  hujus  teinporis  tractu,  aiunt  a  Tuscis  Capnam,  Nolamque  conditam,  ante  annos 
fere  DCCCXX.— Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  6. 

On  this  quotation,  Freret  remarks :  "  La  date  oui  est  marquee  par  Yelleius  poor  la 
fin  des  1070  ans  de  I'empire  des  Assyriens  sur  la  naute  Asie,  et  pour  le  temps  de  la  re- 
▼olte  des  Medes  sous  Pnamaces  (Arbaces)  me  paroit  fsutivc ;  car  die  est  poeteriewe 
anx  sept  dates  qui  sont  denudes  ensuitc.  II  n'est  pas  rraisemblable  que  Yelleius  dans 
un  canon  chronolog^que,  eut  rapport^  un  eTcnement  ae  Tannde  770  avant  d'autres  er^e* 
ments  qui  <^toient  anterieurs  k  cette  ann^,  s^atoir,  la  fondation  de  Carthage. — Hist,  de 
r  Acad.  Royale,  vol.  v.  p.  369. 
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quoted  from  his  work,  does,  in  all  the  other  things  which  he  mentions, 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  sequence  of  events.  For  example,  he  refers  to 
the  legislature  of  Lycurgus  before  he  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  Car- 
thage, and  we  know  that  the  latter  was  several  years  more  recent  than 
the  former.* 

Rejection  of  FrereCs  scheme  htf  Drummond :  doubtful  authenticity  of 
the  fragment  of  ^milius  Sura, — For  these  reasons  I  am  satisfied  that 
Sir  W.  Drummond  has  not  paid  to  the  chronological  scheme  of  M. 
Frerct  the  full  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  He  declares  that  he 
cannot  understand  it ;  and  even  that  the  views  which  it  embraces  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  importance.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
various  reading  which  gives  1905  instead  of  199J ;  and  as  to  jEmilius 
Sura  himself,  the  author  cited  by  Yelleius  Paterculus,  he  hardly  con* 
descends  to  recognise  his  existence.  "  Who  was  ^milius  Sura  ?  It 
is  more  than  suspected  that  the  passage  in  question  is  an  interpolation ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not,  nothing  can  be  obtained  from  it.  An  author, 
whose  name  occurs  nowhere  but  in  the  21st  page  of  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus, tells  us  that  the  Assyrians,  Mcdes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians,  had 
been  the  masters  of  Asia  during  1995  years,  until  that  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Somans.  The  witness  is  unknown  and  the  evidence 
is  vague.  I  can  attach  no  value  to  the  testimony  of  ^milius  Sura !"  • 
The  opinions  of  critics,  in  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in 
question,  have,  no  doubt,  been  very  various,  and  upon  the  whole,  per- 
naps,  not  very  favourable  to  the  conclusions  of  Freret.  But  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  author,  considered  by  itself,  is  assuredly  no  good  ground 
for  rejecting  his  testimony,  or  for  pronouncing  it  a  fiction ;  and,  more- 
over, m  a  philological  inquiry,  where  we  find  such  scholars  as  Scaliger, 
Yossius,  and  Boxhorn,  satisfied  with  the  integrity  of  the  text  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  reference,  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  coming  to  an  opposite 
decision.' 

>  Ljcur^  and  Iphitus,  who  were  contemporariei,  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
instituted  the  Olympic  games  108  years  before  the  period  to  which  the  Olympiads  could 
he  reg^ularly  traced.  This  was  776  b.  c,  when  Corcebus  won  in  the  foot-race.  The 
era  of  Lycurjpis,  therefore,  according  to  this  rough  computation,  is  884. — See  GUUm* 
Greece^  vol.  1.  p.  115.  Edit.  i8ao. — *' Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 
flourished,  according  to  the  most  judicious  modem  chronologers,  about  898  years  before 
the  Christian  era." — Bio^.  Did.  vol.  xxi.  p.  3. 

I  hare  taken  some  pains  to  determine  the  time  when  Lycurgus  flourished,  because 
M.  Freret,  who  brings  it  down  to  800  years  b.  0.,  materially  weakens  his  own  argument, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  chronological  accuracy  of  Yelleius,  by  making  that  author 
introduce  a  later  event  before  a  more  remote  one,  in  his  retrospect  of  ancient  history. 
The  Roman  annalist  introduces  the  administration  of  Lycurgus  oefore  the  foundation  of 
Carthage ;  in  which  arrangement  he  is  perfectly  correct :  whereas  M.  Freret,  contrary 
to  the  opinions  of  the  most  judicious  modem  chronolo^ers,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  describee 
them,  represents  the  foundation  of  Cartha^  as  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  the  Spar- 
tan law^ver.  He  dates  the  labours  of  Dido  in  b.  o.  837,  while  he  places  those  of  Ly- 
curgus in  the  year  b.  c.  884. 

*  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

'  In  my  copy  of  Yelleius  Paterculus  (Areentorati,  18 11),  containing  the  Annotations 
of  Ruhnkenius  and  Krausius,  there  is  the  following  remark  on  the  quotation  from  Sura : 
— **  Quse  ab  aliona  manu  in  Velleii  contoxtum  venisse,  nemo  fuit  inter  emditos  qui  dubi- 
taret,  pneter  Scaligemm,  Vossium,  et  Boxhoraium ;  nisi  quod  nonnulli  ultima  verba 
Inter  hoe  temput,  &c.,  perperam  Velleio  tribuerunt.  Jam  Rhenanus,  teste  Boeclero,  ea 
UQcis  inrlusit;  Acidalius  vero  e  textu  suo  ejecit.  Neque  ^milium  Suram  quisauam 
novit.  Manilium  Suram  laudat  Plinius  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  i.  inter  auctores  unde  protecit, 
p.  211."    [None  of  the  learned,  except  Scaliger,  Yoasius,  and  Boxhomius,  doubted  that 
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Chronological  conjwion  eoneeming  which  of  three  different  revolU 
overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire, — The  three  epochs  comprehended  in  the 
hTpothesis  of  Freret  proceed,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  occurred,  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
three  great  political  events,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  toe 
power  of  the  state,  as  well  as  on  the  dynasty  of  her  ancient  sovereigns, 
as  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  chronographers,  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire.  That  such  events  did  tak^  place 
■at  different  times,  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  several  eras  assigned  by 
historians,  for  the  termination  of  the  paramount  dominion  which  was 
founded  in  Asia  during  the  reign  of  Ninus.  Tlie  imperial  government, 
it  is  well  known,  ceased  many  years  before  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Mumarchy  which  was  effected  by  the  victories  of  Cyaxares ;  and  henoe^ 
as  there  was  great  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riod when  the  court  of  Nineveh  could  no  lone;er  command  the  obedience 
of  her  vassal  and  tributary  subjects,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
cluronologers  are  not  of  one  mind,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  tne  partien- 
lar  insurrection  by  which  that  change  waa  most  fully  accomplished. 

Distinction  between  the  three  kings  each  named  Sardanapalus, — The 
same  uncertainty  extends  to  the  names  of  the  kings  in  whose  reigns 
the  crown  of  Assyria  was  successively  deprived  of  its  lustre ;  for  as  the 
decline  of  her  political  authority  appears  to  have  been  gradual,  and  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  conquered  states 
to  recover  their  independence,  the  name  of  one  unfortunate  prince 
seems  to  have  attachea  to  the  evil  destiny  of  another.  That  there  were 
more  than  one  who  bore  the  appellation  of  Sardanapalus,  admits  not  of 
any  doubt :  and  Callisthenes,  in  his  history  of  Persia,  acknowledges 
that  there  were  two ;  the  one  courageous  and  active,  the  other  soft  and 
effeminate.'  Clitarchus,  again,  in  his  biography  of  Alexander,  relates 
that  Sardanapalus,  afler  haWng  been  expellea  m)m  his  throne,  died  of 
old  age, — a  description  which  does  not  apply  to  the  Sardanapalus  of 
whom  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  write,  since  the  latter  perished  in  the  con* 
flagration  of  his  palace.*  Even  the  tombs,  it  is  thought,  of  these  two 
monarchs  have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  Asia ;  one  in  Cilicia, 
not  far  from  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  cities  which  the  unhappy  tyrant 
boasted  he  had  built  in  one  day ;  another,  if  an^  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  tradition,  near  the  gates  of  Nineveh,  which  its  feeble  and  effeminate 
master  was  not  able  to  defend.  But  we  cannot  pursue  this  argument 
to  any  greater  length.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  see  all  that  can 
be  said  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  which  has  been  maintained  with 
much  ability,  and  assailed  with  not  less  wit  and  learning,  will  find  his 
labour  amply  remunerated  in  the  pages  of  M.  Freret. 

this  (quotation]  was  inserted  in  the  text  of  Velleius  by  some  after-hand ;  unless  it  were 
M)mc  who  wrongly  attributed  the  last  words,  *'  Inter  hoc  tempos,  &c./'  to  Velleioa, 
Rhenanus,  as  Bocclero  testifies,  included  this  clause ;  but  Acidalius  cast  it  out  from  hia 
text.  Nor  did  any  one  know  ^milius  Sura.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  Book  i. 
p.  211,  praises  Manilius  Sura,  as  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  was  obliged. — Ed.] 

The  author  referred  to  by  Pliny  is,  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1540*  written  Maniiwu 
Sura,  not  Manilius ;  but,  considering  the  numerous  errors  attributaole  to  the  careless- 
ness of  copiers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  names  may  be  given  to  one  and  the 
same  writer. 

'  Lib.  ii.  Persicomm,  apud  Suidam,  toc.  "l^pfavanaXot. 

'  Lib.  iv.  apud  Athensum,  c.  7. 
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III.  Sir  William  Drummond*8  hypothesis. — Before  we  proceed  to 
the  more  diffuse  and  elaborate  reasoning  of  Hales,  I  shall  state  in  a 
few  words  the  opinions  of  Sir  "W.  Drummond  and  of  Mr.  Faber,  re^ 
lative  to  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  former  computes 
that,  from  the  reign  of  Belus  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  passed  1923 
years ;  but  as  he  assimis  72  years  to  the  administration  of  that  prince, 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Ninus  and  the 
supposed  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces,  amounts  to  1 104  years.  This 
penod,  if  divided  into  ^^  reigns,  will  give  on  the  average  thirty-three 
years  and  six  months  to  each, — a  result  which  accords  very  well  with 
the  usual  estimates  of  human  life,  when  measured  by  successions  from 
father  to  son.  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "  consent  to  exclude  the  reign  of 
Belus  in  estimating  the  duration  of  the  'Assyrian  empire.  It  remains, 
however,  for  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  what  may  have  been  the 
length  of  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  epoch  when  this  monarch 
mounted  the  throne,  to  the  death  of  Sardanapalus."  ^ 

IV.  Faber* 8  hypothesis. — Mr.  Faber,  as  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  section,  rejects  the  ancient  Babylonian  monarchy,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  before  the  era  of  Ninus  ;  carrying  back  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proper  Assyrian  empire  to  the  days  of  Nimrod,  who 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  it  at  Babel.  He  adds,  of  course,  to  the 
thirty-six  kings  which  are  found  in  the  dynasty  of  Ctesias,  the  seven 
princes  mentioned  by  Polyhistor  as  belonging  to  the  oldest  race  of 
Babylonian  rulers;  and  who,  according  to  this  writer,  occupied  the 
government  during  the  space  of  190  years.  Proceeding  still  further 
on  the  ground  supplied  by  the  physician  of  Artaxerxes,  and,  assuming 
the  accuracy  of  tne  period  assigned  to  the  long  line  of  Ninevite  sove- 
reigns, he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  149^  years,  the  sum  of  the  two 
numbers  190  and  1305,  composed  the  total  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  from  Nimrod  to  Thonos  Concolerus.^ 

Attempt  to  identify  the  Scythian,  Iranian,  and  Assyrian  empires.'-^ 
I  take  no  notice  at  present  of  Mr.  Faber's  hypothesis,  by  means  of 
which  he  contrives  to  identify  the  Scythian,  the  Iranian,  and  the  As- 
syrian empires ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  apply  these  three  epithets 
to  one  and  the  same  ancient  monarchy.  Whether  he  has  not  founded 
more  on  a  single  expression  of  Justin  than  the  general  narrative  of  that 
author  will  bear,  must  appear  extremely  doubtful  to  those  who  are  ao- 
customed  to  modify  their  reflections  on  ancient  history  by  a  regard  to 
what  is  probable,  as  well  as  by  a  critical  examination  of  authentic  re- 
cords.'   It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he  has  drawn  from  the  words  of 

*  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  284, 

'  "  If  we  add  together  190  yearn,  or  the  length  of  the  earliest  Iranian  dynasty,  and 
1 305,  or  the  length  of  the  second  Iranian  dynasty,  we  shall  have  the  gross  sum  of  1495 
years  for  the  entire  duration  of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  froqi  its  foundation  by  Nim- 
rod, to  its  dissolution  under  Thonos  Concolerus  ahout  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ." — Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry^  vol.  iii.  p.  397. 

3  Justin,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  second  book,  remarks,  that  Asia  was  tributary  to 
the  Scythians  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  tliat  Ninus,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  was  the 
first  who  put  an  end  to  the  paying  of  tribute.  (Hi*  igitur  Asia  per  milh  quingentos 
annos  vectigali*  fnit      Pendendi  tribiUum  Jinem  Nintts  Rex  Attyriorum  impomit.) 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Ninus  mentioned  by  Justin  was  the  son  of  Belus  and  hus- 
band or  Semiramis,  for  he  informs  us  that  it  is  ue  same  warrior  who  subdued  all  the 
people  of  the  East,  and  finally  attacked  Zoroaster,  the  magician  king  of  Bactria.  (809 
Dook  i.  chapter  i.)     Hoc  occiso,  et  ipse  (Ninus)  deeessitf  relicto  impubere  adhuc  fitia 
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the  historian  s  meaning  which  the  latter  never  entertained,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  directly  at  variance  as  well  with  the  context  as 
with  the  literal  import  of  the  particular  terms  which  he  employs.  The 
abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  believed  that, 
prior  to  the  brilliant  reign  of  Ninus  over  the  Asavrians,  a  Scythic  go- 
vernment had  existed  in  Asia  during  fifteen  hundred  ^eara ;  and  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Justin  with  the  lists 
of  Ctesias  and  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  without  making  such 
alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Boman  author  as  would  amount  to  a  full 
impeachment  either  of  his  knowledge  or  his  veracity. 

Fixet  the  term  of  the  Asstfrian  empire  hettoeen  B.  0.  23  a  j  and  830. — 
But,  returning  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us,  we  have  to 
observe  that,  as  Mr.  Faber  places  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  the  year  b.  c.  830,  the  beginning  of  it  must  be  dated  b.  c.  2325, 
that  being  the  sum  of  830  and  of  1495,  the  computed  duration  of  the 
two  dynasties  mentioned  respectively  by  Polyhistor  and  by  Cteaias. 
"  The  era  of  its  commencement,"  says  he,  "  will  be  the  year  jl.  c.  2325, 
which  coincides,  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology,  with  the  year 
613  after  the  Deluge ;  for  as  Abraham  died  in  the  year  a.  c.  182 1,  and 
as  Peleg  died  477  years  earlier,  Peleg  must  have  died  in  the  year  a.  c. 
2298 ;  and  27  years,  added  to  2298,  will  thus  give  the  year  jl.  c.  2325, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  Cuthic  empire  at  Babel.  We  had,'*  he 
continues,  "  previously  found,  on  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  chro- 
nology, that  the  Cuthic  empire  must  have  commenced  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  559  and  640  after  the  Deluge :  and  we  now,  lastly, 
find,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  excellent  table  of  descents  ex- 
hibited in  that  chronology,  that  a  calculation  deduced  from  the  year 
A.  c.  830,  which  must  have  been  very  nearly  the  time  when  the  Cuthic 
empire  was  dissolved,  and  conducted  through  a  long  period  independ- 
ently ascribed  by  pagan  history  to  the  duration  of  that  empire,  brings 
us  to  the  year  613  aiier  the  Deluge ;  which  is  precisely  about  the  time, 
in  order  to  make  Scripture  consistent  with  itself,  that  the  Cuthic  em- 
pire of  Nimrod  must  have  commenced  at  Babel,  where,  we  are  told,  it 
did  commence,  in  the  heart  of  Iran."* 

Places  the  era  of  the  first  Assytian  monarch  nearly  300  year9  earlier 
than  that  of  Abraham. — To  find  the  accession  of  Ninus  we  have  only  to 
subtract  100  from  2325,  and  the  remainder  213^  reckoning  backward 
from  the  oirth  of  Christ,  will  give  the  year  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Faber,  the  dynasty  recorded  by  Ctesias  began  to  supply  sovereigns  to 
the  throne  of  Nineveh.  But  this  result,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  coincide 
with  the  opinion  of  those  more  ancient  authors  who  inform  us  that 
Abraham  and  Ninus  were  contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  carries 
back  the  era  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  nearly  300  years  further 
than  that  of  the  patriarch ;  and  thereby  creates  a  difficulty  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  systems  of  Freret,  Jackson,  or  of  Sir  William  Drum- 

Ninya^  et  vxore  Semiramide,  [Having  slain  him,  he  (Ninus)  died  also  himself,  leavin<^ 
his  son  Ninyas,  not  yet  of  age,  and  his  wife  Semirarois. — En.]  Mr.  Faber  himsielf  is 
compullod  to  acknowledge  that  ''Justin,  by  mistaking  the  third  Ninus  for  the  9€eoHd^ 
assigns  to  the  dpasty  rounded  by  the  third  a  duration  whieh  truly  belongs  to  the 
dynasty  founded  by  the  teeond.  In  other  words,  he  reckons  the  thirteen  centuries  twice 
over ;  and  by  this  error  apparently  throws  back  the  rise  of  the  Scythian  empire  to  an 
epoch  before  the  Delmre." — Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 
*  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  toL  iii.  p.  426. 
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mond.  The  weight  of  the  objection  founded  on  this  circumstance  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  afterwards ;  meantime  let  us  go  on  to  ex- 
amine the  leading  principles  of  the  chronological  scheme  proposed  by 
Dr.  Hales,  for  explaining  the  history  and  duration  of  the  empire  of 
Assyria. 

V.  HoMt  hypothesis  :  first  dynasty  of  Nimrod  extending  only  from 
B.  c.  2jj4  to  ^2^*],  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  1000  years  under  the 
supremacy  of  Persia  (JJ/afn).— The  industrious  author  of  the  New 
Analysis  of  Chronology  entertained  the  opinion  that  Nimrod  began  to 
rule  m  the  ye^r  b.  c.  2554,  or  601  after  the  Flood ;  and  that  Babylon 
was  founded  ip  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  or  in  the  year  b.  c.  2547.* 
Tlie  first  monarch  was  succeeded  by  six  others,  apparently  of  the  same 
lineage,  whose  united  reigns  amount  to  3 1 7  years.  After  this  dynasty- 
was  exhausted,  a  long  interregnum  of  about  a  thousand  years  succeed- 
ed ;  during  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  understood  to  have  been 
dissolved,  and  the  dominion  of  Asia  to  nave  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  "  Of  Nimrod*s  immediate  successors,"  says  Dr.  Hales, 
'*  history  has  preserved  no  other  account  than  that  Abius,  the  fifth  in 
the  series,  made  a  predatory  excursiob  of  three  bands  into  the  land  of 
Uz,  and  carried  off  Job's  camels,  and  slew  his  servants.  This  achieve- 
ment took  place  in  the  year  b.  c.  2237."*  Tlie  dissolution  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  empire  is  proved,  this  author  imagines,  by  the  war  in 
which  Abraham  displayed  his  zeal  and  courage ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
'*  though  the  king  of  Shmar  is  named  first  in  the  list  on  account  of  the 
priority  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  evident  the  king  of  Elam  or  Persia  was 
the  head  of  the  confederagr ;  and  that,  at  that  date,  the  sceptre  had 
departed  from  Assyria  to  Fersia."  * 

Interregnum  filled  bu  Ctesias  with  fabricated  catalogue  of  kings. — 
The  interregnum  which  began  in  the  year  b.  c.  2237  ended  b.  c.  1252 ; 
when  the  Assyrian  monarchy  recommenced  with  Mithneus,  the  twenty- 
fifth  sovereign  in  the  list  of  Ctesias.  Dr.  Hales  accuses  the  physician 
of  Cnidus  of  having  fabricated  a  catalogue  of  36  kings,  of  whom  only  the 
last  twelve  are  admitted  to  have  reigned  at  Nineveh.  "  The  first 
twenty-four  reigns  of  Ctesias,"  he  asserts,  "  are  not  true ;  for  they  en- 
croach on  the  first  Assyrian  interregnum,  and  the  first  Persian  dynasty. 
The  last  twelve  reigns  will  be  found  fully  sufficient  for  the  duration  of 
the  second  Assyrian  dynasty."* 

Second  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings,  B.  0.  1252 — 821 :  third  dynasty 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  B.  c.  821 — 606. — The  twelve  kings,  from  Mith- 
neus to  Thonos  Concolerus,  occupy  a  period  of  43 1  years ;  the  entire 
dynasty  ending  in  the  year  b.  c.  821.  The  third  race  of  Assyrian 
princes  is  that  which  is  made  kno^n  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  begin- 
ning with  the  king  of  Nineveh,  to  whom  Jonah  was  commissioned,  and 
terminating  with  Serac  or  Sardanapalus,  606  b.  c.'^  The  catalogue  is 
as  follows : — 

1  The  reader  may  perhaps  require  to  be  reminded  that,  according  to  Hales,  the  first 
year  of  the  Christian  era  fell  in  the  year  of  the  world  541 1,  and  3156  years  after  tiie 
epoch  of  the  Flood. 

'  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  23.  ^  Ibid.  toL  iii.  p.  28. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  52,  53. 

B  [S(>e  also  Tol.  li.  book  viii.  For  the  best  discussion  of  the  difficult  subject  of  As- 
syrian chronology  by  the  light  of  modem  researches,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rawlin- 
8ou*8  Critical  Essays  at  the  end  of  the  first  Tolume  of  Rawlinson's  Herodotus. — ^£d.] 
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B.  C. 

1.  King  of  Nineveh  (name  not  recorded),  .  •     8a i 

2.  Pul  or  Belus  II.,     . .  • .  . .  .  •     790 

3.  Tiglathpileser,  ..  ..  ••  ..     747 

4.  Shalmauasar,  . .  . .  . .  . .     726 

j.  Sennacherib,  ..  ..  ..  ..714 

6.  Esarhaddon,  Asaradin,  or  Sardanapalus  I.,  • .  710 

7.  Ninus  III.               . .             . .            . .  .  •  667 

8.  Nebuchodonosor,    . .            . .            . .  . .  658 

9.  Serac,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,    . .            . .  . .  6^6 

Nineveh  taken  • .     606 

HaMs  proof t  in  support  of  his  system  from  HerodoiuSj  Appian^  Jits' 
tin,  etc, — Dr.  Hales  draws  proof  in  support  of  his  system  from  the  fsdi 
and  testimony  which  I  am  now  about  to  copy,  i .  Herodotus  states,  ''thtt 
the  Assyrians  held  the  sovereignty  of  all  Upper  Asia  not  more  than  520 
years  before  the  defection  of  the  Medes."  *  "  But  the  Medes  revolted," 
says  the  learned  doctor,  '*  b.  c.  710,  and  counting  backwards  from  thence 
520  years,  we  get  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  dominion  b.  c.  1230. 

2.  Appian  says  that  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  successivelj 
ruled  Asia  900  years.  But  the  Persian  empire  ended  with  the  death  of 
the  last  Darius  b.  c.  330,  from  which,  countmg  backwards  900  years,  we 
get  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  dominion  b.  c.  1230,  as  before. 

3.  The  history  also  furnishes  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
account.  By  a  gross  blunder,  arising  from  ignorance  of  Oriental  languages, 
Diodorus  and  Justin  confound  niyj  Ninuah  or  Nn^cvi;,  *  the  city  of  Nin* 
or  Ninus,  with  his  supposed  son  Nmuas  or  Ninyas ;  and  his  wife  Semi- 
ramis,  with  her  namesake  the  wife  or  mother  of  Nabonassar,  who  really 
walled  Babylon,  about  b.  c.  747,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus.  4. 
Justin  confesses  that  Ninus  Uvea  after  Sesostris,  the  famous  Egyptian 
king,  whom  he  calls  Vexoris,  and  after  Tanaus,  king  of  Scythia.  But 
Sesostris  began  to  reign  b.  c.  1308;  and  in  the  course  of  his  nine 
years'  expedition,  invaded  Libya,  southwards ;  Asia,  including  Assyria, 
eastwards ;  and  advanced  as  far  as  Scythia  northwards,  and  returned 
home  about  b.  0.  1299,  afber  having  been  checked,  or  perhaps  defeated, 
by  Tanaus,  the  sixth  king  of  Scythia,  in  Pontus.  The  accession,  there- 
fore, of  the  twenty-fifth  Assyrian  king  in  the  list  of  Ctesias,  called  Mith- 
rsDUS,  B.  c.  1252,  critically  corresponds  in  time  to  Ninus  the  second. 
YoT  Ninus  might  have  finished  his  conquests  b.  c.  1230,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Appian,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias.  Instead  of  the  second  anachronous  reign  of  Semiramis 
in  Diodorus  and  Justin,  here  follows  the  twenty-sixth  in  Ctesias,  namely, 
Teutamus,  who  reigned  during  the  Trojan  war,  till  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  B.  c.  11 83.  But,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  sent  the  son  of  Ti- 
thonus,  then  prefect  of  Persia,  Memnon,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
200  chariots  to  the  assistance  of  his  vassal  Priam  in  this  war ;  in  which 
Memnon  signalized  his  valour  against  the  Greeks,  until  he  was  sur- 
prised and  slain  bv  the  Thessalians,  when  the  Ethiopians  rescued  his 
Dody,  and  carried  his  ashes  to  his  father  Tithonus.'  Laosthenes,  also, 
the  thirty-first  in  the  list,  was  reigning  165  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  or  in  b.  c.  1018.'    But  this  was  actually  the  thirteenth  year  of 

*  Book  i.  c.  95.  >  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.         '  CjriL  cent.  Julian,  p.  1 1. 
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bis  reign  by  tbe  table.^  Sucb  remote  and  incidental  coincidences  of 
sacred  and  profane  bistorj  and  cbronology  are  bighly  curious  and  valu* 
able.  They  tend  strongly  to  corroborate  the  validity  of  the  present 
adjustment  by  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  tbe  parts,  without  alter* 
ing  the  original  documents,  but  only  omittmg  sucb  as  are  proved  to  be 
superfluous  or  unsound.  Thonos  Concolerus,  the  last  in  the  list  of 
Ctesias,  has  been  injudiciously  confounded  either  with  Sarac,  the  last 
Sardanapalus,  who  perished  in  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  b.  c.  606  ;  or 
else  with  Esarhaddon,  the  former  Sardanapalus,  who  began  to  reign 
when  tbe  Medes  revolted,  b.  c.  710.  But  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tho- 
nos, B.  0.  821,  according  to  Ctesias,  so  long  before  either  of  these 
princes,  cannot  possibly  agree  to  either.  It  does,  however,  critically 
correspond  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  and  last  Scripture  dy- 
nasty ;  beginning  with  that  king  of  Nineveh  who  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah."  ^ 

Caprice  of  HaUt  in  admitting  one  part  of  Ctesias^ 8  catalogue  and  re* 
jecting  the  other. — The  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  upon  examin- 
ing this  section  of  Dr.  Hales's  chronological  system,  respects  the  appa-* 
rent  caprice  of  the  author  in  admitting  one  part  of  the  ancient  catalogue 
pf  Assyrian  kings  as  authentic,  and  rejecting  the  rest  as  a  gross  fabric- 
ation. The  last  twelve  monarcbs,  for  example,  are  adopted  by  him 
from  the  list  of  Ctesias,  while  the  whole  twenty-four  who  precede  them 
are  entirely  expunged  from  the  record. 

Theory  of  Hales  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  empire  of  Asia  from 
Assyria  to  Persia  (Elam)  based  only  on  the  dotthtful  authority  of  the 
Dabistan. — Nor  will  the  attentive  reader  be  satisfied  with  tbe  reason 
upon  which  he  founds  this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of 
Persia,  to  which  he  gives  the  preference,  is  not  less  obscure  than  that  of 
Assyria,  and  even  more  perplexed  by  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  her 
antiquaries.  Sir  William  Jones,  no  doubt,  learned  from  intelligent 
missionaries  in  India,  that  a  powerful  monarchy  had  been  established  for 
ages  in  Iran  before  the  accession  of  Cayumers ;  that  it  was  called  the 
Mababadean  dynasty,  and  that  many  princes,  and  among  them  Mahabul 
or  Maha-Beli,  had  raised  their  empire  to  the  zenith  of  human  glory.* 
But  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  upon  which  this  opinion 

^  Ab  this  Table  may  be  referred  to  again,  it  maj  prove  con*,  enient  to  have  it  inserted. 


Years.        d.  c. 

25.  MithrsBUs  or  Ninns  II.,  ..  ..  ..  37         1252 

26.  Tautanes  or  Teutamus, 

27.  Teutaeos, 

28.  Thinseus, 


29.  Dercylus, 

30.  Eupalis  or  Enpaclimes, 

31.  Laoftthenes, 

32.  Pertiades, 

33.  Ophrataus, 

34.  Epecheres  or  Ofratanes, 

35.  Acraganes  or  Acrazapes, 

36.  Thonos  Concolems, 


32        1215 
44        X183 


30  "39 

40  I 109 

38  1069 

45  1031 

30  986 

21  956 

5a  935 

4a  883 

20  841 

End  of  dynasty  821 


•  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  ss — 57- 

^  Sixth  Discourse  on  the  Persians,  Works  of  Sir  WHliam  Jones,  voL  iii.  p.  108.    8?o 
edit. 
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resU ;  that,  naroel  j,  of  the  Dabistan,  the  work  of  a  recluse  who  liTed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Of  this  sing^ular  compo- 
sition I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards ;  meantime,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  and  the 
chronological  assumptions  on  which  the  narrative  proceeds,  appeared  to 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  ttie  latest  historian  of  Persia,  so  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation,  as  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  allegorical 
fiction.'     Besides,  if  an^  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  poeitions  which 
Shaik  Mahomed  Mohsm  endeavours  to  establish,  we  must  beliere  that 
the  empire  of  Iran  extended  not  only  over  Asia  westward  of  the  Indus, 
but  even  over  all  the  rich  provinces  which  are  situated  between  that 
river  and  the  frontiers  of  China.*     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  without  con- 
siderable hesitation  that  an  intelligent  reader  accedes  to  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Hales ;  who,  on  such  an  authority  as  that  now  mentioned,  transfers 
the  sceptre  of  western  Asia  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians,  and 
thereby  opposes  himself  to  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  the  most  en- 
lightened portion  of  antiquity.     It  will  not  be  denied  that,  as  the  Assy- 
rians and  rersians  were  under  one  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  whose  lineage 
and  country  have  not  been  precisely  ascertained,  the  latter  might,  wi^- 
out  any  impropriety,  claim  to  themselves  the  honour  of  beins  the  do- 
minant state,  and  even  associate  the  designation  of  the  fi;ener£  govern- 
ment with  the  name  of  their  particular  country.     On  this  principle,  it 
signifies  not  greatly  whether  we  assign  to  that  primssval  empire  the  epi- 
thet Iranian  or  Assyrian,  or  whether  we  even  adopt  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Faber,  and  call  it  Scuihie  or  Scythian.    But  it  seems  absurd,  in  the  ex- 
treme, te  maintain  that  an  ancient  empire  must  have  been  dissolved, 
merely  because  we  find,  in  a  modem  compilation,  which  does  not  Dae 
above  the  rank  of  a  monkish  legend,  that  national  vanity  has,  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  sought  its  usual  gratification  by  connecting  its  name 
and  power  with  the  history  of  a  royal  house.     Nor  does  this  weak  argu- 
ment derive  any  confirmation  from  the  state  of  society  in  the  days  ot 
Abraham.     The  victory  gained  by  the  patriarch  over  the  predatory  bands 
of  the  Arabian  border,  does  not  destroy  the  credit  due  to  those  early 
WTiters,  who  inform  us  that  a  regular  government  had   been  already 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    Besides,  the  son  of  Terah  flourish- 
ed before  Ninus  had  strengthened  the  foundations  of  his  new  empire. 
He  lived  at  the  time  when  the  arms  of  the  Ninevite  colonists  had  just 
been  turned  against  the  successors  of  Nimrod  at  Babylon ;  and  when, 
consequently,  the  southern  tribes  must  have  been  considerably  reduced 
in  strength — an  occasion  which,  perhaps,  was  seized  by  the  five  kings  of 
Canaan  to  recover  their  independence,  and  relieve  their  subjects  firom 
tribute. 

'  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  **  The  extravagant  number  of  years  assigned  to  the 
dynasties,  and  the  character  of  the  few  events  that  arc  recorded,  make  us  suspect,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  **  that  the  historical  part  of  this  work  is  a  mere  fable,  allusire  to  the 
early  condition  of  mankind." 

*  *'  There  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  his  subject  a  great  desire  to 
connect  the  ancient  history  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Hindoos.  The  fourteen  Mahabads 
are  evidently  the  fourteen  Mcnut  of  the  latter  nation  ;  and  the  division  which  the  first  of 
that  race  made  of  the  inhabitants  into  four  castes,  seems  to  be  a  transcript,  even  to  the 
names,  of  the  Hindoo  tradition  of  the  first  establishment  of  that  celebratea  institution  in 
India." — Jlistary  of  Persia,  as  cited  above. 
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Theory  of  Hales  concerning  the  revived  Auyrian  empire  in  B.C.  1252 
refuted  hy  the  conquests  of  David  and  Solomon, — But  if  the  reasoning 
of  Dr.  Hales  respecting  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  countries  has 
anj  weight  at  all,  it  may  be  turned  with  full  force  against  his  own  hypo- 
thesis  of  revived  empire  in  b.  c.  1252,  after  the  interregnum  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  The  brilliant  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  did  not  begin 
till  two  hundred  years  posterior  to  that  epoch,  when,  it  might  be  presum- 
ed, the  monarchs  of  Assyria  must  have  attained  to  a  great  degreeof  power ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  these  Hebrew  princes  pushed  their  conquests  to 
the  very  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  built  cities  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
maintained  strong  posts  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Mesopotamian 
frontier.  If  there  were,  in  short,  during  this  long  and  various  history  of 
the  East,  any  one  period  at  which,  owing  to  the  ascendency  of  the  na- 
tions of  Palestine,  we  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  empire  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  the  era  of  David 
and  of  his  immediate  successor  on  the  throne  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
But  we  are  assured,  notwithstanding,  even  by  Dr.  Hales  himself,  that  the 
arm  of  Assyria  had  at  that  time  recovered  its  strength,  extended  the 
sceptre  of  its  dominion  over  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians,  and, 
in  a  word,  was  at  the  veiy  zenith  of  its  might  and  glory  as  well  in  upper 
as  in  lower  Asia !  Were  Dr.  Hales's  argument  closely  followed  up  in  all 
its  consequences,  those  who  adopt  his  views  would  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  acceding  to  the  conclusion  of  Newton,  Marsham,  and 
Jameson ;  who  maintained  that  the  Assyrian  empire  did  not  begin  to 
exist  until  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Solomon.*  The 
principal  facts  upon  which  these  authors  support  their  reasoning  are, 
first,  the  facility  with  which  the  Israelites  miide  conquests  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia;  and,  secondly,  the  entire  silence  of  Scripture,  until  about 
eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  respect  to  any  powerful  king- 
dom beyond  the  Euphrates.  I  repeat,  therefore,  if  the  ground  assumed 
by  Dr.  Hales,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  must 
have  been  dissolved  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  be  tenable  for  that 
particular  end,  it  will  assuredly  support  objections  of  a  more  formidable 
nature ;  and,  if  used  by  a  skilful  antagonist,  will  supply  materials  for 
overthrowing  even  the  most  popular  of  our  chronological  systems,  and 
his  own  among  the  first. 

Abbreviated  schemes  of  Marsham  and  Newton  based  upon  the  state* 
merUs  of  Herodotus  and  Appian, — I  shall  not  fatigue  the  patience  of  the 
reader  bv  entering  iuto  a  minute  examination  of  the  abbreviated  schemes 
of  Marsham  and  Newton.  They  are  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  circum- 
stances which  have  just  been  specified,  and  are  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus,  Appianus  Alexandrinus,  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus.  The  first  ot  these  writers  states,  that  the  Assyrians  had 
possessed  upper  Asia  520  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  the  kingdom  of  Media  subsisted  i  jo  years ;  the 
termination  of  which  was  marked  by  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  b.  c.  j6o. 
Add  these  three  sums  together,  520+ 150+560,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  year  b.  c.  i  230. 

*  Vide  Newtoni  Opnscula,  Brevia  Chronica,  p.  25.  "  PulJacU  Imperii  AMtyriifunda" 
tfunta  A.  c.  700  :"  et  Chronoloda  Veter.  Reenor.  Emendata,  c.  iii.  p.  186.  D.  Johim. 
Itlanhami  **  Canon  Chronicus,*'^  lib.  iv.  seciu.  xvii.  p.  503,  &c.  **  Spicilegia  Antiq. 
^gypti,"  cap.  iv.  p.  76.    Auctore  GuL  Jameson.  1720. 
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The  testimony  of  Appian  of  Alexandria  Beema  to  repoae  on  the  same 
foundation  and  authority.  The  times  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  the  three  greatest  empires,  are,  says  he,  when  added  together, 
and  brought  down  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  little  removed  from 
nine  hundred  years.'  Now,  if  to  b.  c.  330,  the  date  when  the  Mace- 
donian prince  conquered  Darius,  we  annex  900,  the  period  assigned  by 
Appian  to  the  three  monarchies,  the  joint  sum  will  amount,  as  before, 
to  1230,  denoting  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  power  in  Asia. 
But  Marsham,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  numbers  of 
Herodotus  and  Appianus,  saw  no  evidence  in  either  upon  which  to  rest 
his  belief  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  so  early.  Neque  in  historia 
nacra,  neque  ^gyptiorum  monumentis  reperitur  ulla  Assyriamm  me- 
xnoria  antequam  desiisset  in  Asia  jE^tfptiarum  imperium.  IPostea,  anno 
Templi  232,  primus  in  Ciseuphratensibus  regionibus  inclaruit  I^hul  rex 
Auyriarum;  qui  mercede  conductus,  confirmavit  Menahem  in  regno 
Israelis.'  [Neither  in  sacred  history,  nor  in  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
is  there  found  any  mention  of  the  Assyrians  until  uter  the  decline  of 
the  Egyptian  empire  in  Asia.  Subsequently,  in  the  year  of  the  Temple 
232,  Pui  kin?  ot  Assyria  first  became  notable  in  the  Cis-Euphratme 
regions,  who  being  bribed  thereto,  confirmed  Menahem  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. — Ed.]  Newton,  again,  carries  up  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  to  the  year  b.  0.  790,  in  which,  he  says,  the  foundations  of  that 
state  were  laid  by  Pul, — an  opinion  which  was  previously  maintained 
by  the  Glasgow  Professor,  whose  little  volume,  although  published  seven 
.years  before  the  death  of  the  illustrious  mathematician,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  never  saw. 

5.  Author^s  invetttgation  of  the  chronology  of  the  Augrum  empire. 

Examination  of  the  results  best  established  by  ancient  authorities,^-^ 
But,  without  collecting  to  any  greater  exteut  the  opinions  of  others,  on 
a  subject  where  learning  and  research,  in  modern  times,  have  only  pro- 
duced an  increased  degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  judgments  which  are 
actually  formed,  and  a  diminished  confidence  in  the  sources  whence  all 
our  information  must  be  derived,  I  shall  proceed  to  compare  the  results 
which  seem  the  most  firmly  established  by  ancient  authorities,  and 
thereby  endeavour  to  reconcile,  in  the  testimony  of  the  several  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  those  points  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  greatest  variation. 

Starting  point  of  the  inquiryjixed  at  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  CyruSy 
B.C.  ^3 6. — In  all  cases,  then,  where  there  is  any  uncertainty  respecting 
the  first  principles  on  which  an  investigation  is  to  be  conducted,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  fix  on  some  matter  of  fact,  of  which  the  diate  and 
circumstances  are  clearly  ascertained.  Having  secured  sufficient  ground 
whereon  to  establish  a  distinct  proposition,  we  can  advance  analytically 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  success  in 
reaching  the  object  we  have  in  view,  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  point  where  certainty  leaves  us  and  doubt  begins,  where  light 

'  Atrtnfptuv  ri,  Kai  Mii^wv,  rac  Ilfpcrafv,  rpimv  rcuv  ii  fityivrtav  ^ytftovtw,  etc 
AXttavipov  rov  ^tXunrov,  trvvTiOifiiviatv,  out  av  xpovoQ  i^ueoiro  rwv  iwamxriwy  irt^v, 
— Appian.  Alexandrin.  Hist.  Prooera.  p.  5. 

'  Canon  Chronicos,  p.  509.    The  232nd  year  of  the  tomplc  oorrespondi  to.  B.  c.  74** 
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departs  and  darkness  or  obscurity  succeeds  it.  Applying  this  maxim  to 
the  inquiry  before  us,  we  may  with  confidence  commence  our  researches 
at  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  when  the  monarchy  pf  the  Medea 
merged  in  the  rising  empire  of  the  Persians.  All  authors  are  agreed 
that  the  event  now  mentioned  took  plao«  in  the  beginning  Or  end  of  the 
year  B.C.  536;  whence,  if  we  reckon  backward,  so  as  to  include  the 
term  of  the  Median  kingdom  and  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
up  to  the  true  epoch  when  the  former  became  independent,  we  shall,  in  all 
probability,  determine  the  period  at  which  the  latter  assumed  its  origin. 

Serodotus*s  account:  empire  of  A»9yria  lasted  ^2q years,  followed 
tn  B.  c.  710  hy  the  Median  revolt. — Herodotus,  then,  informs  us,  that, 
after  the  Assyrians  had  been  in  possession  of  upper  Asia  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  the  Medes,  first  of  all,  revolted  from  their  authority : 
contending  with  such  obstinate  bravery  against  their  masters,  that  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  and  exchanged  servitude  for  freedom.  Other 
provinces  soon  followed  their  example ;  but  as  they  all  afterwards  fell 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  suffered  many  of  the  severest  evils  that 
arise  from  the  absence  of  legitimate  rule,  they  at  length  came  to  the 
resolution  of  electing  a  king.  The  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Dejoces,  a 
man  of  influence  among  the  Medes,  pointed  him  out  for  this  high  office ; 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  complied  with  the  request  of  his  countrymen 
to  become  their  sovereign,  assumed  the  full  state  and  prerogatives  of  a 
monarch,  built  a  magnificent  palace,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
guards.^  After  a  reign  of  53  years  on  the  throne  of  Media,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Fhraortes,  who  held  the  sceptre  22  years.  Next 
followed  Cyaxares,  the  period  of  whose  government,  including  the  do- 
mination of  his  Scythian  conauerors,  extended  to  40  years ;  and  As- 
tyages,  the  last  of  the  race,  in  wnose  time,  after  he  had  reigned  35  years, 
the  Persian  dynasty  laid  hold  of  the  supreme  power  of  Asia.  The  sum 
of  these  four  reigns  amounts  to  150  exactly  ;  which,  added  to  b.  0. 560, 
the  date  which  Herodotus  appears  to  have  assigned  to  the  Persian  con- 
quest, gives,  for  the  accession  of  Dejoces,  the  year  b.  c.  710.^ 

Origin  of  the  Median  kingdom  placed  hy  Ctesias  a  oentury  earlier, — 
80  fistr  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  although  different  from  that  of 
Ctesias,  is  not  inconsistent  with  it.  The  latter  historian,  it  is  true, 
carries  back  the  origin  of  the  Median  kingdom  more  than  a  hundred 
years  beyond  the  period  determined  by  the  former.  Again,  instead  of 
four  sovereigns,  he  exhibits  a  catalogue  of  nine ;  beginning  with  Ar- 
baces,  whom  he  describes  as  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  and  ending  with 
Astyages,  whose  reign  is  unanimously  regarded  as  the  termination  of 
Median  power.'    Thus  we  have  two  points  fixed  upon  by  two  ancient 

'  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  95 — 100.  •  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  130. 

'  The  Median  kings  who,  according  to  Ctesias,  succeeded  Tbonos  CoBColems  on  the 
throna  of  Assyria,  are  at  follows  :^ 

Yeara.  B.  0. 

I.  Arbaces, 28  beginning  821 

a.  Mandaoces,  20       -*       793 

3.  Sosannna,  30       —        773 

4.  Artycaa,  30       —        743 

5.  Arbianea,  22       —        713 

6.  Artsus,  40       —        691 

7.  Artjmes,  22       —        651 

8.  Astibaras,  40       —        629 

9.  Aspadas,  or  Astyigas, 35       —        589 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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authors,  botli  of  whom,  in  this  particular  at  least,  appear  worthy  of  un- 
bounded credit,  at  which  has  been  dated  that  revolt  of  the  Medes  whick 
¥ras  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  AMspm 
empire. 

Jackson* s  theory  that  the  firH  Jive  Median  hin^  in  the  catalogue  if 
Ciesiae  were  Assyrian  prefects, — Jackson  endeavours  to  liberate  bii 
system  from  the  difficulty  now  mentioned,  by  sugeeating,  as  I  ham 
already  mentioned,  that  Ctesias  has  confounded,  in  the  case  of  the  fint 
five  sovereigns  on  his  list,  the  office  of  prefect  with  that  of  king.  ''  It  ii 
certain,"  says  he,  "  that  Arbaces  the  Mede,  and  his  succeflflors  to  De- 
joces,  whom  Ctesias  mentions  as  reigning  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  afber  Sardanapalus,  were  only  prefects  under  the  kingi 
of  Assyria  who  preceded  Thonos  Concolerus,  called  falsely  Sardanapa- 
lus ;  and  the  Assyrian  empire  still  subsisted,  and  had  both  Media  ud 
Babylon  under  it,  till  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  luider  the  last  prefed 
Arbianes,  some  years  before  they  chose  Dejoces  for  their  king."  *  •*  Hiii 
account,"  he  adds, ''  is  entirely  aCTeeable  to  Herodotus,  who  knew  of 
no  Median  king  before  Dejoces ;  but  he  knew  there  were  kings  of  Ai- 
syria,  both  when  he  reigned  in  Media  and  many  years  after :  and  of 
this  truth  we  are  assured  from  Scripture,  which  relates  the  historiedi 
actions  of  those  Assyrian  kings ;  and  some  of  whose  names  are  recorded. 
Sennacherib,  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  reigned  at  Nineveh  sevail 
years  before  Dejoces  was  made  king  of  Media,  and  above  a  hundred 
years  after  the  time  that  Ctesias  supposed  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian 
empire  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Arbaces :  this  Assyrian  king*  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,^  and  by  Berosus,  as  Josephus  tells  us.'  Herodo- 
tus also  relates  that  Phraortes,  the  second  king  of  the  Medes,  was  slain 
in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  who  reigned  at  Nineveh :  and  that  Cj- 
axares,  the  last  kinc;  of  the  Medes  but  one,  was  the  king  who  con- 
quered Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Assyrian  empire/  It  has  been 
usual  with  chronologers,  as  Freret  somewhere  observes,  to  receive  aa 
much  of  a  historical  narrative  or  list  of  kings  as  they  find  convenient^ 
and  to  reject  the  remainder  merely  because  it  does  not  agree  with  their 
hypothesis.  No  reader,  it  is  obvious,  can  have  any  confidence  in  a 
system  which  requires  such  management ;  on  which  account,  our  usual 
trust  in  Jackson  is  greatly  impau*ed,  when  we  find  that  he  not  only 
brings  down  the  Assyrian  dynastp|r  given  by  Ctesias  a  hundred  and 
eleven  years  lower  than  the  date  wnich  the  compiler  himself  assigns  to 
it,  but  also  that  he  excludes  from  his  catalogue  a  race  of  Median  kinga 
which,  the  same  historian  assures  us,  succeeded,  on  the  throne  of  Nine- 
veh, the  last  monarch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Ninus. 

Theory  that  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings  recorded  in  Scripture  (b.  c. 
821 — 606)  were  of  Median  extraction^  the  Median  kingdom  proper  com- 
mencing  b.  c.  71 1. — To  reconcile  the  statements  of  CTtesias  and  Hero- 

"  The  sum  total  of  the  duration  of  the  Median  empire,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  As- 
tyagcs,  is  267  years,  in  the  year  n.  c.  554 ;  and  this  wants  only  four  years  of  the  true 
account  of  the  era  from  Arhaccs  to  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Astyages." — JacksoHy  toI.  L  p. 

The  sum  267  exceeds  hy  six  years  the  usual  amount :  560+2673=827  :  the  real  inter- 
vnl  at  least,  according  to  Herodotus,  heing  821  years. 

*  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  255,  256. 

'  Ilerodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  141.  '  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
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dotuB,  both  of  which  bear  eyldent  marks  of  sincerity  and  tmth,  we 
have  only  to  admit  that  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  from 
B.  0.  82 1  to  B.  0.  606  were  of  Median  extraction,  though,  from  the  seat 
of  their  government  and  the  established  name  oif  the  people  over  whom 
they  ruled,  they  continued  to  be  described  as  kinas  of  Assyria.  This 
explanation  of  the  tables  constructed  by  the  Greek  physician  does  not 
imply  that  Media  became  an  independent  kingdom  upon  the  accession 
of  Arbaces,  or  whatever  else  was  the  name  of  the  Median  prefect  who 
took  up  the  sceptre  which  was  laid  dovm  by  Thonos  Concolerus ;  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  race  of  monarchs,  who  were 
Medes  by  birth  or  lineage,  occupied,  during  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  the  throne  of  Assyria  and  the  city  of  Nineveh.  If  I  be  right  in 
this  conjecture,  it  will  follow  that  the  four  monarchs  who,  in  Scripture, 
are  called  the  "  King  of  Nineveh,"  Ful,  TiglathpUeser,  and  Shalmaneser, 
and  who,  by  Ctesias,  are  denominated  Arbaces,  Mandauces,  Sosarmus, 
and  Artycas,  are  respectively  the  same  persons ;  and  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  Assyrian  kin^  who  had  sprung  from  a  Median  family.  As 
yet,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Media,  were  under  the  same  crown ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  b.  c.  711  that  the  people  of  the  last-named 
country,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  government,  revolted 
from  its  authority,  and  made  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  sovereignty  in  their  own  land.  After  a  certain  period  of 
anarchy  Dejoces  was  elected  king ;  and  at  this  point  commences  the 
Median  kingdom  properly  so  called. 

Catalogue  of  Ctesias  contains  the  imperial  line  of  sovereigns  onhf^ 
from  B.  c.  821  to  560,  and  nine  of  the  kings  of  Media  only, — According 
to  the  views  which  we  are  now  following,  there  were  sovereigns  of 
Median  extraction  on  the  throne  of  Ecbatana  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Nineveh ;  and,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  regard  the  list  of  kings  trans- 
mitted by  Ctesias  as  applicable  to  the  several  successions  in  the  latter 
city  only.  Artycas,  for  instance,  was  followed  by  Arbianes,  after  whom 
came  Artsus,  Artynes,  Astibarus,  and  Aspadas.  I  am  aware  that 
modem  writers  take  upon  them  to  assert  that  Art»us  is  only  a  different 
name  for  Dejoces,  that  Artynes  is  the  same  as  Phraortes,  as  well  as 
that  Astibarus  means  Cyaxares,  and  Aspadas  is  the  substitute  of  Asty- 
ages.  But  all  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof;  and 
we  have  the  greater  reason  to  believe  that  Ctesias  meant  to  exhibit  the 
catalogue  of  sovereigns  who  exercised  the  Assyrian  government,  when 
we  find  that  the  sum  of  their  reigns  exactly  fills  up  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  times  of  Thonos  Concolerus,  when  the  new 
dynasty  began  to  rule,  and  the  end  of  the  Median  government  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus.  From  the  year  b.  0.  82  i  to  b.  c.  560,  the  usual,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  correct,  date  of  the  Fersian  ascendency,  is  a  period 
of  261  years ;  and  the  amount  of  all  the  reigns  from  Arbaces  to  the  last 
king  mentioned  by  Ctesias  is  267  ;  the  difference  being  only  6  years, 
the.  length  of  a  supposed  anarchy  or  interregnum  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
vincial insurrection^  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  archives 
which  were  copied  by  Ctesias,  there  was  enrolled  a  list  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns who  had  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  "Western  Asia,  from  the 
reign  of  Ninus  down  to  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  ;  including  the  old  As- 
syrian dynasty,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medes  which  followed  it^  after 

'  See  page  369  of  this  voliime. 
2  B  2 
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tlio  death  or  removal  of  Tlionbs  Goncolems.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  list  had  been  preserved  at  Nineveh  of  the 
Median  kings  who,  after  they  achieved  their  independence,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  more  ancient  government  founded  by  the  son  of 
Belus :  and  it  is  on  this  very  account,  perhaps,  that  even  when  the 
sovereign  of  Media  proper,  in  the  person  of  Cyaxares,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  imperial  authority,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  interruption  in 
that  branch  of  the  dynasty  which  ended  with  Serac  or  Sardani^)alii& 
The  catalogue  is,  at  once,  continued  down  to  the  era  when  the  success- 
ors of  Arbaces  gave  way  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Persian  prince. 
In  a  word,  the  records  to  which  Ctesias  bad  access,  presented  only  the 
successions  in  what  may  be  called  the  imperial  line  of  the  Asiatic 
monarchy,  and  did  not  extend  to  such  rulers  as  from  time  to  time 
started  up  in  the  provinces  and  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
]king. 

New  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kinys  undoubtedly  commenced  in  B.  c.  821.— 
That  there  was  a  new  race  of  sovereigns  elevated  to  the  throne  of  As- 
syria in  the  year  b.  c.  821,  is  so  fully  admitted  by  the  best  informed 
chronologers,  that  Dr.*  Hales  begins  at  that  era  his  third  Assyrian 
dynasty ;  which,  says  he,  commenced  with  that  king  of  !N'ineveh  who 
reigned  in  the  time  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,*  Nor  will  any  vahd 
objection  to  this  view  be  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  mon- 
archs  who  succeeded  Arbaces  are  called  kings  of  Assyria,  and  not  kings 
of  Media ;  for  although  the  new  dynasty  were  Medes  by  birth  or  con- 
nectioi|i,  they  ascended  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  of  which  Media  was  only  a  province.  Syncellus,  in 
allusion  to  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  appellation  of  the  paramount  state,  remarks  that,  though  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  the  Medes  held  the  imperial  government  after  the  time 
of  Arbaces,  yet  the  kingdom  retained  its  former  designation  ;  as  weU, 
says  he,  from  the  antiquity  and  power  of  the  Assyrian  name  which  had 
become  associated  with  the  country,  as  from  the  recent  power  of  the 
Medes,  who,  till  then,  were  known  only  as  provincials.*  He  further 
observes,  as  a  proof  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  were  masters  also  of  the 
Median  territory,  that  the  captives  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser  from 
the  tribes  of  Israel  were  placed  in  the  towns  01  the  Medes ;  whence  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  accession  of  the  countrymen  of  Arbaces  to  the 
imperial  throne  did  not  at  the  first  lead  to  any  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  and  power  of  Assyria  con- 
tinued unchanged  till  a  much  later  period. 

Distinction  between  a  Median  dynasty  0/ Assyrian  Icings  commencing 
B.  C.  821,  and  a  Median  dynasty  proper  commencing  with  Dejoces^  b.  c. 
711,  will  reconcile  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  as  well  as  Justin,  A/ricanus, 
and  Eusebius, — If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  distinction  which 
I  am  now  endeavouring  to  establish  between  a  Median  dynasty  on  the 
imperial  throne,  who  were  called  kings  of  Assyria,  and  a  Median  dy» 
nasty  beginning  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  in  the  person 
of  Dejoces,  who  were  strictly  kings  of  Media,  or  who,  at  least,  did  not 

*  Hales,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

'  'H  IfiKovQTi  yiijdutv  fitv  ycvoc  Kara  iiaioxnv  &rro  Ap/3acov  IfiaffCKtvoiv.  >/  ^f  /3a- 
(TtXf  (a  cai  A<T<Tvpiufv  IXiytro,  fia  to  tvyivtg  nctkaiov  Tin  <4px»7C  '<»*  ro  rtjc  x^P^C 
dvofia,  KM  Mtidwv  Sta  to  oijnfiov  n}^  Hovaiac,  Kai  rifv  xiapav  Miiduav  Xtyofitvtfv, 
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acknowledge  the  paramount  claims  of  the  older  race,  we  shall  thereby 
be  enabled,  not  only  to  reconcile  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  but  to  remove- 
much  confusion,  contradiction,  and  obscurity  which  have  hitherto 
attached  to  the  history  of  Western  Asia.  We  shall,  in  particular,  find 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that,  while  the  chronographer  of  Cnidus  exhibited 
only  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  followed  in  succession  from  Ninus 
to  the  last  member  of  the  imperial  race,  whose  name  was  Aspadas  or 
Astyages,  the  father  of  history,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  his  Median 
catalogue  to  the  rulers  who  kept  up,  at  Ecbatana  or  elsewhere,  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  whieh  was  founded  by  Dejoces.  In  short,  Ctesiaa 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  the  Median  sovereignty  at  all,  as 
distinct  from  the  Assyrian  empire ;  for  his  list  of  the  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded Arbaces  the  Mede  extends  downwards  from  b.  c.  821  to  b.  c.  554, 
the  era  at  which  both  Medes  and  Assyrians  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
Cyrus.  The  Archives  which  he  consulted  contained  lists  of  only  the 
sovereigns  paramount ;  w  hereas  the  authorities  upon  which  Herodotus 
appears  to  nave  proceeded,  in  his  account  of  Media,  furnished  only  re^ 
cords  of  the  local  or  national  kings.  Hence,  too,  we  shall  likewise 
find  it  in  our  power  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  ground  of  the  difference 
among  ancient  writers  respecting  the  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom.r 
Justin,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  reckoning  from  Arbaces  to  Cyrus^ 
assigns  to  it  a  period  of  350  years,  Julius  Africanus  gives  283,  Eu8ebiu» 
261,  and  Herodotus  15&.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  last-named  histo«*' 
rian  counted  from  the  election  of  Dejoces,  which  took  pla€e  a  few  years 
after  the  revolt  b.  c.  710.  Suppose  the  anarchy  which  preceded  hia 
accession  continued  six  years,  and  it  will  follow  that  the  commence- 
ment of  Median  royalty  must  be  dated  b.  c.  704 ;  from  which,  if  we 
subtract  150  years,  the  termination  will  be  found  to  coincide  with 
the  year  b.  0.  554  ;  that  is^  within  four  years  of  the  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Jackson  and  Hales,  Cyrus  succeeded  his  uncle  Cyaxares  in  the 
government  of  Media.  Or,  if  we  should  prefer  to  date  the  origin  of 
kingly  power  among  the  Medes  in  the  very  year  of  their  revolt,  1 50 
subtracted  from  710  will  give  560, — a  result  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  his  native  Persia.  The  larger  numbers 
of  Africanus  and  Eusebius  apply,  it  is  obvious,  to  the  secession  of  the 
Median  dynasty  to  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the  time  of  Arbaces ;  in 
which  sense  the  phrase  Median  kingdom  does  not  denote  the  separate 
independent  monarchy  established  by  Dejoces,  but  the  Assyrian  em- 

fire  during  the  perioa  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  Median  extraction, 
n  this  case  we  must  begin  the  era  in  question  with  the  reign  of  the 
first  Mede  b.  c.  821 ;  from  which  epoch,  if  we  subtract  283,  the  full 
duration  assigned  by  Africanus  to  the  sway  of  that  people,  the  end  of 
their  power  will  fall  in  the  year  b.  c.  538 ;  being  not  more  than  two 
years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  when,  it  is  well  known,  the  Persian 
empire  finally  superseded  the  Median  throughout  the  whole  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  dominions.  If,  again,  from  821  we  subtract  261,  the 
term  of  Median  r^ile  fixed  on  by  Eusebius,  the  remainder  vrill  exhibit 
the  year  b.  c.  560 ;  when,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  great  Cyrus 
mounted  the  throne  of  Persia.* 

1  I  have  not  taken  particular  notice  of  the  number  of  Justin,  both  because  it  is  very 
generally  pronounced  corrupt,  and  because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  any  system  of 
chronology  which  has  yet  been  deviicd.    Freret's  att^oipt  does  not  give  satisfaction. 
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Removes  the  awkward  expedient  of  imagining  two  Assyrian  empires 
— ^The  reader  cannot  fail  to  do  struck  with  the  remarkable  coinddenee 
and  harmony  which  are  introduced  into  the  numerical  statements  of 
ancient  authors,  by  means  of  the  distinction  which  I  have  attempted 
to  establish,  between  the  Median  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Anrna, 
and  the  separate  kingdom  of  Media  which  arose  at  a  later  period.  Upon 
the  same  principle  we  get  rid  of  the  awkward  expedient,  which  oai 
been  very  frequently  resorted  to  by  historians  and  ehronologers,  of 
imagining  two  Assyrian  empires;  the  first  ending  with  Thonos  Con- 
colerus,  and  the  second  with  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in  the  reign  of 
Serac  or  Sardanapalus.  The  latter  empire  is  supposed  to  have  beoi 
much  weaker  than  the  former,  and  to  have  possessed  a  less  extensiTS 
territory ;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  find,  in  the  Scriptural  historj,  that  tbe 
power  of  Assyria  became  greater,  after  the  accession  of  the  Arbacids 
or  Median  dynasty,  than  ever  it  was  before ;  stretching  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  southward  to  the  very  borders  of  Sgypt.  Even 
Sir  William  Drummond  feels  himself  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to 
the  supposition  that  Nineveh  was  twice  taken  by  the  Medes;  fint 
under  the  command  of  Arbaces  in  b.  c.  747,  and,  secondly,  under  tbe 
command  of  Cyaxares,  in  b.  0.  603 :  and  it  is  on  this  account,  he 
thinks,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  led  into  mistakes  and  oontradicticms 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  "  This  empire,"  he 
adds, ''  was  in  fact  dissolved  in  the  time  of  Arbaces ;  but  as  Assyria 
still  existed  as  a  kingdom,  and  as  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed  till  tbe 
reign  of  Cvaxares,  the  difference  between  the  state  of  Assyria  before 
Sardanapalus  and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  writers  who  were  not  accurately  acquainted  with  oriental 
history."  * 

UTo  double  capture  of  Nineveh :  origin  of  the  error, — But  there  is 
not  the  most  distant  evidence,  either  in  the  sacred  writings,  or  in  the 
works  of  the  Greek  historians,  for  a  double  capture  of  Nineveh.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  it  suffered  nothing  from  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  when 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians.  The  mission  of  Jonah 
was  directed  to  a  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  who  must  have  reigned  about 
the  time  of  Arbaces,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  either  that  Mede  himself  or 
his  immediate  successor ;  and  we  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
capital  of  Assyria  was  not  consigned  to  destruction  for  many  years 
after  the  wammg  of  the  prophet.  The  whole  of  this  confusion  has 
arisen  from  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ctesias,  or  rather  perhaps  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  who  has  transferred  to  the  revolution  which  placed  tbe 
Arbacid®  on  the  Assyrian  throne,  the  circumstances  which  belonged 
to  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  and  Babylonian  armies  under 
the  command  of  Cyaxares.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  change  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  year  b.  0.  821  are 
covered  with  the  deepest  obscurity.  That  an  insurrection  took  place, 
and  that  Thonos  Concolerus  was  either  slain  or  driven  from  his  capital, 
are  events  which  come  recommended  to  us  upon  the  strongest  pro- 
bability ;  but  the  subsequent  state  and  history  of  the  Assyrian  govern- 
ment prove  incontestably  that  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed,  and  that 
the  power  of  her  kings  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  curtailed. 

I  Origines,  vol.  L  p.  227. 
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Variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  date  of  the  revolution  in  Axfyria 
tchich  led  to  the  accession  of  Arhaces, — That  an  important  change  did 
take  place  in  the  ABByrian  monarchy  about  the  year  b.  o.  821,  iB,  I  re- 
peat, acknowledged  by  every  writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  study 
that  portion  of  ancient  history.  Eusebius  places  this  revolt  in  b.  0. 81 8, 
Petavius  in  the  year  b.  c.  876,  and  Usher  in  b.  o.  747.  Petavius,  it  is 
clear,  carries  the  event  in  question  4<  years  too  high,  although  in  this 
he  agrees  within  a  short  interval  with" Justin,  who  gives  350  years  to 
the  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom  from  Arbaces  to  Cyrus.  Usher,  on 
the  contrary,  brings  it  down  73  years  too  low ;  and,  without  any  authority 
that  will  bear  examination,  makes  Belesis,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
assisted  Arbaces  in  the  war  against  their  common  sovereign,  to  be 
Nabonasar,  the  first  Babylonian  king  in  Ptolemy's  canon.  Eusebius 
and  Petavius  are  known  to  have  computed  in  different  ways,  from  an 
arbitrary  reckoning  of  the  time  when  Ninus  began  to  reign,  as  well  as 
of  the  total  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire  itself.  Usher,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the 
Assyrians  had,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  reigned  over  the  upper  or 
greater  Asia  520  years.  But,  as  Jackson  remarks,  Herodotus  aoes  not 
say  that  Ninus  began  to  reig^  only  j20  years  before  the  Median  in- 
surrection ;  on  which  account,  the  supposition  made  bv  Usher,  that  it 
was  the  first  king  of  Assvria  who  dia  then  commence  his  government, 
is  not  only  unsupported  by  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,  but  is  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  of  all  ancient  writers,  who  agree  that  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  subsisted  about  1300  years  before  the  Medes  disturbed  the 
succession  of  her  monarchs.^ 

Eusebius' s  view  of  the  condition  of  the  empire  between  Arbaces  and 
Dejoces. — Eusebius,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  very  confused  notions 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  during  the  period  from  Arbaces  to 
Dejoces ;  which  he,  however,  properly  calculates  at  a  hundred  and 
eleven  years.  He  relates  that,  Arbaces  Medus,  Assyriorum  imperio 
destructo,  regnum  in  Medos  transtulii :  et  interim  sine  prineipibus  res  agC' 
batur  usque  ad  Deiocem  reaem  Medarum ;  that  is,  Arbaces  the  Mede, 
upon  destroying  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  transferred  the  kingly 
power  to  the  Medes ;  and  in  the  mean  while  affairs  were  conducted 
without  the  intervention  of  princes,  until  the  time  of  Dejoces,  the  king 
of  the  Medes.  He  likewise  imagines  that,  during  this  long  period,  the 
Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  though  he  had 
just  the  moment  betore  said  that  Arbaces  transferred  it  to  the  Medes ; 
and  he  even  supposes  that  all  the  other  nations  which  had  composed 
the  Assyrian  empire  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  for  a  hundred 
and  eleven  years.^  The  Assyrian  name,  in  fact,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
extinct ;  and  yet,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  ne  represents  Shal- 

'  Chronological  Antiquities,  toI.  i.  p.  300.  "  Usher*!  is  a  strange  hypothesis,"  he 
adds,  **  and  altogether  unsupported ;  and  it  is  a  metachronism  of  no  less  than  748  years, 
by  his  own  reckoning,  of  the  time  of  the  Median  rerolt." 

'*  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  makes  Arbaces  the 
same  with  Tiglathpileser,  and  Belesis  to  be  Nabonasar ;  which  is  all  mere  inrention, 
and  not  founoed  in  any  chronology. — Chrmwlog.  Antiq.  toI.  i.  p.  303. 

3  Chaldaei  proprie  pnevalebant ;  quorum  separate  qusedam  regum  successiones  fe- 
runtur.  Reliquse  antem  gentes  propriis  regibus  utebantur.  [The  Chaldeans  had  the 
supreme  power,  of  whose  kinjp  there  were  certain  separate  successions.  But  the  rest 
of  the  nations  had  their  own  longs. — ^£d.]    £iim6.  Pamphil,  Chron,  lib.  L.p.  24. 
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maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  aa  carnring  tlie  ten  tribes  from  Sainaria  into 
the  mountains  of  Media.  He  aomits  also,  that  Sennacherib,  who  ee^ 
tainly  reigned  at  Nineveh,  sent  a  colony  of  Assyrians  into  Judea,  and, 
moreover,  that  Tiglathpileser  transported  a  great  number  of  Jews  into 
Assyria, — an  exercise  of  power,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  quite  dissolred  upon  tho 
revolt  of  Arbaces.* 

Views  of  Scaliger  and  Petaviui. — Scaliger  and  Petavius  were  not  lea 
embarrassed  with  the  same  unlucky  position  which  has  been  founded  on 
the  mistaken  testimonv  of  Gtesias,  namely,  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
Was  overturned  by  Arbaces.  They  were  compelled  to  allow  that  the 
Assyrians,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Medea,  must  at  some  time  and 
in  some  manner,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  history,  have  shaken 
off  their  thraldom,  and  established  a  new  empire  at  Nineveh.  Scaliger 
at  length,  driven  from  the  very  conclusions  which  he  himself  had  formed, 
by  the  absurdities  which  he  found  inseparable  from  every  hypothesii 
that  implied  •the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  capital  and  the  downftl 
of  its  power,  in  the  days  of  Arbaces,  ventured  to  call  in  question  tbe 
existence  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  had  all  along  prooeeded.  Fuitber 
inquiry  satisfied  him  that  Ctesias  had  either  been  himself  misinformed, 
or  that  he  must  have  been  ill  understood  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  the 
other  writers  who  followed  him.  *'  Quum  dicat  Medos  a  elade  Sarda- 
napali  ad  obitum  Astyagis,  Assyriorum  regnum  obtinuisse,  merito  ut 
dubitetur,  facit  sacra  pagina,  qasd  Tiglath-pul-Asar  et  Sennacherib  re^ 
gum  Assyriffi  meminit.  Sed  neque  verum  est,  Ninum  a  Media  solo 
aequatam,  ut  refert  idem  Ctesias,  cum  ei  et  divinarum  literarum  auc^ 
toritas,  et  Herodotus  refragetur,  qui  in  hac  parte  longe  certior  Ctesia 
a  nobis  deprehenditur."  * 

Accuracy  of  Ctesias^s  cJironoloay  and  its  agreement  with  that  of  He- 
rodotus. — But  although  Ctesias  has  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  mis- 
interpreted, in  regard  to  the  political  results  which  nave  been  supposed 
to  accompany  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the  time  when  Arbaces  ascended 
the  throne  of  Assyria,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  his  aceuraev  relative 
to  the  chronological  period  at  which  that  event  actually  took  place.  On 
the  contrary,  his  evidence  cannot  but  appear  to  be  completely  confirmed 
by  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  stated  above,  that  the  sum  of  tbe 
reigns  which  he  assigns  to  the  kings  of  the  Median  line  fills  up  almost 
exactly  the  interval  between  Arbaces  and  the  accession  of  Cyrus  as 
king  of  Media.  The  term  occupied  by  his  nine  kings  extends,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  to  267  years ;  which  being  deducted  from  B.  c.  83 1, 
the  date  of  the  new  dynasty,  we  have  b.  c.  554 ;  the  very  epoch  denoted 
by  Herodotus  for  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  sway.     His  agree- 

I  Decern  tribus  qiuB  Yocantnr  Isbael,  et  erant  in  parte  Samariae,  victe  a  Sennacherili, 
qui  et  Salmanassar,  rege  Cbaldseorum,  translatse  sunt  inter  montes  Medorum. 

Sennacherib  rex  Cbaldacorum  ad  custodiendam  regionem  Judaeam  accolas  mil  it  Ai- 
Byrio8,  qui  ocmulatores  legis  Judffii  facti  Samaritse  nuncupati  sunt ;  quod  Latina  lingua 
ezprimitur  ctutodet,  [The  ten  tribes  which  are  called  Israel,  and  were  in  the  parts  of 
Samaria,  were  conquered  by  Sennacherib,  and  carried  captive  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Medes  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  the  Chaldeans. — Sennacherib  the  Chaldean  king  tent 
some  Assyrian  inhabitants  to  keep  the  land  of  Judea ;  who,  from  emulating  the  lawi 
made  by  the  Jews,  were  named  Samaritans ;  that  word  signifying  keepert  in  Latin.-^]^] 
Euieb.  Pamph.  Chron.  lib.  post  p.  116, 

>  Scaligeri  Emend.  Temp.  Not.  in  Fragm.  p.  43. 
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inent  with  the  father  of  history,  during  the  latter  division  of  the  period 
in  particular,  is  verj  striking ;  and  when  we  call  tp  mind  that  the  one 
drew  his  materials  from  the  archives  which  contained  the  successions 
of  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  other  from  records  which  respected  the 
national  crown  of  the  Medes,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  as  well  in  the  points 
^here  their  statements  coincide  as  where  they  differ,  the  most  Satis- 
factory proof  of  their  knowledge  and  veracity.  The  following  table 
will  illustrate  this  observation  : 


Hebodotus. 

1.  Median  revoU  and  inter- 

r^nnm,        • .        .  • 

2.  Dcjoces, 

3.  Phraortes, 

4.  Cyaxarcs, 

5.  Aityages, 


T.  B.C. 

6  710 

33  704 

22  651 

40  629 

35  589 


Cyras  the  Persian,       156    554 


-CTE8IA8. 
Arbianes  and  interregnum. 


Artaras,  .  •  . , 
Arties,  . .  .  • 
Astibams,  . .  • . 
Aspadas  or  Aatyigas, 


T.     B.O. 

22    710 

40    688 
22    648 

40    626 

3a'  58^ 


Cynif  the  Persian,     156    554 


Period  ofArhacei  must  he  fixed  "before  b.  c.  800. — In  endeavouring  to 
%j.  the  time  of  Arbacea  in  a  former  section,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  men- 
lioned  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  that  the  power  of  the  Assyrians 
was  dissolved  in  the  time  of  Ariphron,  the  ninth  perpetual  archon  at 
Athens.  Now,  according  to  the  Parian  marble,  Ariphron  succeeded 
Pherecles  in  the  year  b.  c.  846 ;  and  his  administration,  says  Afiricanus, 
lasted  3 1  years ;  consequently  the  revolution  conducted  by  Arbacea 
must  have  taken  place  before  81,;.  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  allows  only 
20  years  for  the  archonate  of  Ariphron,  which,  of  course,  must  have 
ended  in  B.  c.  826 ;  and  some  writers,  accordingly,  among  whom  I  may 
rank  Mr.  Faber,  have  been  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  defection  from 
the  Assyrian  monarch  may  have  beg^n  a  few  years  prior  to  the  full 
completion  of  the  object  which  the  insurgents  had  in  view,  and,  at  least, 
before  the  accession  of  the  Median  dynasty  in  b.  c.  821.  The  numbers 
of  the  bishop  of  Cs&sarea,  I  must  add,  are  confirmed  by  those  of  the 
Parian  recora ;  hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  computation  of  Afri- 
canus  is  wrong,  and  that  the  aaministration  of  Ariphron  did  not  ex- 
tend to  so  low  a  period  as  the  year  b.  c.  815.  But  my  object  in  refer- 
ring to  these  authorities  is  fully  gained,  if  I  have  thereby  established 
the  important  fact,  that  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  and  the  end  of  the  old 
Assyrian  race  of  kings  came  to  pass  more  than  800  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  entering  more  deeply  into 
this  question^  will  find  ample  materials  on  which  to  form  their  judg- 
ment in  the  volumes  of  Eusebius  and  of  the  monk  George.* 

'<  As  the  number  of  years  darinjB^  which  Aspadas  or  Astyages  reined  is  not  given  b^ 
Diodoms,  I  have  inserted  32,  which  makes  tne  two  catalogues  coincide  exactly.  It  is 
usual  to  supply  35,  the  number  given  by  Herodotus,  which  creates  a  difference  of  three 
years.  It  is  oDrious  that  the  last  two  kings  in  each  list  must  be  the  same  persons ;  be- 
cause, after  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in  b.  c.  606,  the  kingdom  of  Media  merged  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mcdes. 

>  Eusebii  Pamphili  Chron.  lib.  posterior,  p.  no.  **Sub  Ariphrone,  Ass^omm 
rcgnum  destructum,  et  Sardanapalus  ut  nonnulli  scriptitant.  Assyrionun  tncesimus 
sextus,  Thonos  Concolerus,  emn,  xx.  qui  Tocatur  Graced  Sardanapalus. 

See  also  the  **  Animadversions  "  of  Scaliger,  n.  63. 

The  words  of  Syncellus  are  as  follows :  ipamkiv^sv  Apt^putv  ^cpi vXcovc  Irif  c'.  Kara 
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Summing  up  of  the  argument :  catalogue  of  Clesitu  comprise  a»  m- 
hroken  series  of  Assyrian  kings  from  Ninits  to  Cyrus. — It  appears,  theo, 
upon  the  whole,  that  this  portion  of  ancient  history  will  be  greatlj 
emcidated  if  the  reader  has  found,  in  the  arguments  which  haTe  jurt 
been  detailed,  satisfactory  reasons  for  belieying  that  Ctesias  carried  the 
chain  of  succession  downwards  through  the  several  dynasties  of  A** 
Syrian  monarchs — ^whatever  might  be  their  birth  or  lineage — from  Ninu 
to  the  last  sovereign  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Western  Asia  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  whatever  distinction  he  may  hire 
otherwise  made  between  Medes,  Persians,  and  Assyrians,  he  took  no 
notice  of  any  difference,  in  blood  or  nation,  when  be  copied  the  list  of 
kings  which  he  found  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  empire  which  to 
long  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  a  word,  he  appears  to 
have  counted  from  the  son  of  Belus  to  the  son  of  Cambyses  in  an  un- 
broken  line ;  and  thereby  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  determining 
that  the  total  duration  of  the  Assjrrian  empire,  including  that  of  the 
Medes,  amounted  to  1572  years ;  that  is,  1305+267  =  157a,  from  Ninoi 
to  Cyrus  the  Persian. 

Origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  he  fixed  at  b.o.  2126. — Proceeding 
on  the  ground  which  we  have  thus  established,  the  origin  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  will  be  carried  back  to  the  year  b.  c.  2126,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  year  1059  after  the  Flood.  This  epoch  supplies  most 
of  the  conditions  which  are  required  to  make  chronology  harmoniie 
¥dth  the  prominent  events  of  ancient  history.  For  example,  there  has 
been  among  the  writers  of  antiquity  a  imiform  and  very  general  tra- 
dition that  Abraham  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ninus,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  prince  of  Nineveh  and  the  Hebrew  patriarch  were  contemporaries. 
If,  then,  we  follow  the  computation  of  the  Seventy,  and  place  the  birth 
of  the  son  of  Terah  in  1072  after  the  Deluge,  the  nativity  of  Abraham 
will  coincide  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ninus ;  whereas,  if  we  adopt 
the  genealogy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  date  the  birth  of  the 
same  servant  of  God  in  the  year  of  the  new  world  942,  he  will  still  be 
found  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ninus,  and  to  have  been  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  years  of  age  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne.  But 
the  era  which  we  have  determined  for  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  not  only  answers  to  the  historical  facts  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  it  also  comes  within  one  year 
of  the  time  at  which  Ctesias  commences  his  catalogue  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  He  places  the  accession  of  Ninus  in  the  year  b.  c.  2127; 
being  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  twelve  months  before  the  epoch  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  by  reckoning  backward  from  the  reign  ot  Cyrus 
and  the  capture  of  Babylon. 

Date  confirmed  by  the  aid  afforded  to  Priam  by  the  Assyrian  king 
Teutamus. — Jackson,  who  insists  upon  identifying  the  revolution  which, 
in  B.  c.  821,  set  Ajbaces  upon  the  throne,  with  the  Median  revolt  in 
B.  c.  710,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  kingdom  under 
Dejoces,  brings  down,  as  I  have  said,  the  accession  of  Ninus  110  years 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  thereby  at  once,  without  any  good 
reason,  departs  from  the  only  authority  that  we  have  for  the  early  part 
of  the  Assyrian  chronology,  and  also  creates  difficulties  which  do  not 

Bi  A^piKavov  trri  X  i|'.  Kara  rovrov  top  kgi^pova  y  rutv  kcsvpiwv  KaTiKvBti  <&pX9«  ^ 
Xavra  avfi^vovat, — Chronojraphia,  p.  185. 
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really  belong  to  the  subject.  That  the  son  of  Belus  was  invested  with 
the  royal  authority  about  the  year  b.  c.  2126,  is  rendered  manifest  by 
an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias, 
namely,  that  Teutamus  sent  Memnon,  who  vras  the  son  of  Tithonus, 
the  prefect  of  Persia,  with  an  army  to  assist  Priam,  when  closely  pressed 
by  the  Greeks  during  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy.*  Now,  Teutamus, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias,  began  to  reign  B.C.  121;,  and 
died  32  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  year  b.  c.  11 83.  But  Troy,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  chronology,  was  taken  in  the  year  b.  0.  1 183  ; 
and  hence  the  military  aid  sent  by  the  Assyrian  king  must  have  marched 
from  Persia  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  That  this  was  actually  the 
case  is  proved  by  an  extract  made  by  Scaliger  from  an  old  Latin  annal- 
ist, who  appears  to  have  compiled  his  book  from  Africanus,  Eusebius, 
and  Castor.^  This  author,  who  seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  a 
complete  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  relates  that  Troy  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Teutamus,  which  was,  as  I  have 
just  remarked,  the  year  B.  c.  1 183.'  Ctesias,  however,  not  only  records 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  but,  which  is  of  much  more  consequence,  re- 
marks, that  the  Assyrians,  at  the  time  of  Teutamus,  had  possessed  the 
empire  of  Asia  more  than  a  thousand  years.  If,  then,  we  add  b.  c.  iooo 
to  b.  c.  1 1 83,  the  amount  will  be  b.  c.  2183,  being  57  years  higher  than 
the  date  at  which  we  have  placed  the  beginning  of  Ninus.  But  the 
computation  of  Ctesias  is  understood  by  Cephalion  and  others  to  bear 
a  reference  to  the  earliest  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  government 
in  the  days  of  Belus ;  and  as  the  reign  of  this  monarch  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  55  years,  we  come  at  once  within  two  years  of  a  thousand 
stated  by  Ctesias.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  estimate  the  administra- 
tion of  iBelus  at  62  years,  the  term  assigned  to  it  by  the  old  Latin 
Chronicle,  the  beginning  of  his  reign  will  ascend  to  a  thousand  and  five 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy ;  thereby  confirming  the  chronological 
scheme  which  I  have  adopted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrating  the 
observation  of  the  Greek  physician,  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Questionable  authority  of  the  tradition, — We  are  not  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  result  of  whatever  inquiry  may  be  instituted  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  tradition  recorded  by  Ctesias.  It  has  appeared  to 
manv  antiquaries  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  Assyrian  kmg,  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  could  have  any  relations  of 
peace  or  war  with  a  petty  sovereign  on  the  very  western  extremity  of 
Asia.  Even  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  confesses  the  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  the  expedition  of  Memnon,and  informs  us  that  the  Ethiopians 
of  the  Nile  claimed  him  as  a  countryman,  and  continued  to  point  out 
a  palace  which  bore  his  name.     However  that  may  be,  subjoins  the 

'  Movi;  yag  rf rvxifccv  ivaypaffic  if  irfufOiifra  ffvufiaxia  rocc  Tpunri  vir*  AfftrvpiMv, 
19c  ioTpartiyti  Mcfivniv  6  TiOuvov.  Ttvrafiov  yap  patriXivovroc  rijc  AtriaCi  6c  ^v  (i- 
jcocrroc  clito  'Stvvou  rov  ^fitpafiiioCf  faoi  rov^  fiiv  AyafitfivovoQ  EXXi|v<ic  <^(  Tpoiav 
orpaTivtrai^  riyv  iiytfioviav  ixovrmv  niQ  ActaQ  rtav  Atrovpiuv  Irif  irXttu  ruv  xcXtwv. 
— Diodor.  Sicul,  lit),  ii.  c.  22. 

*  Eusebii  Pamphili  Chronicon,  p.  74. 

'  **  Anno  isto  (scilicet  Teutami)  triccsimo  secnndo  confixns  est  sol  ab  Acheit," — an 
absurd  and  nnmeaninfi'  expression  whicb  Scaliger,  with  his  wonted  learning  and  saga- 
city, traces  to  the  foUowing  Greek  words:  rovrov  trn  X  €*,  r/Xw  iXiov  vwo  Ax^tiv; 
that  is,  in  his  32nd  year,  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks. 
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histol-ian,  there  is  a  constant  tradition  that  Memnon  was  sent  to  tbe 
aid  of  the  Trojans  with  20,000  foot  and  200  chariots ;  'where  he  dii- 
plajed  the  greatest  hraverj  in  repeated  hattles  with  the  G-reeks,  till  at 
length  heing  insnared  hj  the  Tbessalians,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
slam.^  With  these  legendary  notices,  I  repeat,  we  have  no  further 
concern  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  date  of  one  great  histcnical 
event,  bj  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  relatire  azh 
.tiquitjT  of  another ;  the  distance  between  the  first  and  the  second  being 
•distinctly  stated.  It  is  enough  that  we  can  thereby  remoYe  every  ob- 
jection to  the  testimony  upon  which  we  believe  that  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire was  founded  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Origin  of  the  more  ancient  Babylonian  empire  fixed  at  B.  c.  2566,  or 
619  years  after  the  Deluge. — Having  on  the  grounds  now  explained 
fixed  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  the  year  b.  c. 
2126,  it  remains  that  we  make  an  attempt  to  determine,  on  a  similar 
footing,  the  origin  of  the  more  ancient  kingdom  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  established  by  Nimrod  at  Babel.  According,  then,  to 
the  dates  supplied  bv  Polyhistor,  Africanus,  and  Moses  of  Cfaorene, 
the  three  dynasties  which  occupied  the  Chaldaean  throne,  prior  to  tbe 
era  of  Ninus,  filled  up  a  period  of  622  years.  This  sum  aa(ied  to  2126 
will  give  B.  c.  2748,  or  437  years  after  the  Flood,  for  the  beginning  d 
Nimrod 's  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, — a  chronolo^eal  epodi 
•which  most  readers  will  think  considerably  too  high,  as  well  as  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  main  facts  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  history.  I( 
therefore,  we  leave  out  the  third  dynasty,  which  was  unknown  to  Afri- 
canus and  Polyhistor,  and  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Armenian  his- 
torian, Moses  Chorenensis,  the  period  assigned  to  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  will  be  reduced  to  405  or  440,  according  as  we  shall 
adopt  the  larger  or  smaller  term  attributed  to  the  first  dynasty.  The 
latter  number  added  to  2126  will  carry  back  the  time  of  Nirarod  to 
the  year  b.  c.  2';66,  or  619  after  the  Deluge, —  a  result  which  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  ciculation  of  Hales  and  Faber ;  the  year  of 
Nimrod,  according  to  the  former,  being  601  after  the  Flood,  and  ao- 
xx)rding  to  the  latter  613. 

Impossibility  of  carrying  the  origin  of  kingdoms  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Gth  century  after  the  Flood. — It  would  betray  a  silly  affectation 
of  accuracy,  which,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  not  to  be  attained,  were 
I  to  enter  into  a  chronological  disquisition  in  support  of  the  several 
conclusions  to  which  the  above  statement  has  conducted  us.  In  regard 
to  the  events  of  a  period  at  once  so  remote  and  so  completely  destitute 
of  the  steady  light  which  belongs  to  later  ages,  we  cannot  reach  cer- 
tainty, whatever  may  be  the  path  by  which  we  attempt  to  approach  it 
But,  proceeding  upon  the  few  facts  with  which  we  are  supplied  in 
sacred  history,  and  directing  our  researches  by  the  established  laws  of 
human  nature,  we  caunot  carry  the  origin  01  kingdoms  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  Flood.  The 
opinions  of  Bishop  Cumberland  in  regard  to  population  are  absurd  in 
the  extreme ;  and  hence  all  the  chronological  systems  which  assume 
the  existence  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 

*  Diod.  SipuluR,  lib.  ii.  c.  22.     Ov  fii|v  aWa  roic  Tpoxn  \tytrai  fiofiOfitravra  roF 
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renewal  of  the  human  race,  are  encumbered  with  numerous  and  in* 
superable  difficulties. 

Fallacy  of  attempting  to  guess  at  chronological  fact^  from  the  average 
length  of  reigns. — I  am  aware  of  the  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  Ctetian  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  on  the  ground  that  the  length 
of  their  reigns  exceeds  somewhat  the  usual  average  of  successions,  in 
all  countries  where  the  term  of  human  life  has  been  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. Thirty-six  generations  in  the  course  of  1300  years  will,  when 
divided,  be  found  to  give  a  reign  of  fully  thirty-six  years  to  every  sove- 
reign from  Ninus  to  Thonos  Concolerus ;  which  being  about  three 
years  above  the  ordinary  length  must,  it  is  said,  carry  the  origin  of 
their  dvnasty  a  hundred  years  too  high.  But  without  entering  into 
particulars  on  this  head,  where  we  have  no  facts  to  guide  us  which  ap- 
ply to  the  early  times  under  consideration,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
an  answer  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichard.  "  The  fallacy  of  the 
attempt  to  guess  at  chronological  facts  by  means  of  the  average  length 
of  reigns  is  placed  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  by  applying  it  to  a 
few  particular  instances.  If  we*take  an  average  of  the  kings  of  France, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  shall  find,  that  they  continued 
upwards  of  forty  years  one  with  another.  Let  us  apply  this  average 
to  the  emperors  of  Bome.  The  number  of  reigns  from  Caesar  Augustus 
to  Augustulus  was  sixty-two,  and  the  latter  prince,  fell  in  the  year  476. 
Calculate  on  the  average  above  deduced,  and  Augustus  must  be  com- 
puted to  have  begun  his  reign  2004  years  before  Christ.  Even  if  we 
adopt  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  average  of  twenty  years,  we  shall  place  him 
a  thousand  years  before  his  real  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
shorten  the  English  and  French  history  ii^  a  like  degree,  if  we  calculate 
its  duration  by  an  average  deduced  from  the  Bqman.  We  may  con- 
clude that  this  method  of  calculating  the  duration  of  reigns  lu  one 
country  from  a  rule  formed  by  the  succession  in  another,  is  likely  to 
lead  us  into  great  errors,  especially  if  we  apply  to  an  hereditary  un- 
broken series,  an  estimate  drawn  from  the  mutable  succession  in  more 
turbulent  governments."  * 

Uniform  principle  upon  which  the  author^s  theory  has  been  esf^lished. 
— Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  reader  may 
think  proper  to  place  in  the  deductions  relative  to  the  Assyrian  empire, 
which  have  arisen  from  the  principles  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish, it  will  not  be  lessened  when  he  reflects,  that  the  argument  has  all 
along  proceeded  on  a  uniform  principle,  and  without  using  any  liberties 
with  the  ancient  records  whence  the  chronological  facts  have  been  de- 
rived. I  have  carefully  avoided  the  practice  of  that,  bold  criticism  which 
bends  to  its  own  objects  the  clearest  statements  of  the  authors  whose 
works  it  examines ;  nolding  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  testimony  of 
an  ancient  writer  must  be  received  in  its  bteral  meaning,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  manifest  corruptions  and  typographical  errors,  either  adopted 
in  whole  or  rejected  in  whole.  For  tnis  reason,  I  could  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  learned  and  zealous  Jackson,  who,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  statement  of  Ctesias  to  his  own  hypothesis  respecting  the 
Assyrian  empire,  alters  the  dates  throughout  the  whole  catalogue  by 

^  Critical  Examination  of  the  Bemains  of  Egyptian  Chronology,  by  J.  C.  Prichard, 
M.D.,  p.  138.    London,  18 19. 
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not  leas  than  a  hundred  and  eleven  years.  Dr.  Hales,  again,  adopts  tbe 
last  twelve  kings  as  given  in  the  record  of  the  Grecian  antiquaiy,  while 
he  rejects  the  remaining  twenty-four  as  '*  not  true."  But  it  is  as  dear 
as  the  day  that  the  whole  list,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  copied  hj 
him  from  the  Persian  archives,  depends  upon  the  very  same  autnoritj; 
and  consequently  that,  if  the  first  two-thurds  of  the  succession  be  fi^ 
titious,  the  last  third  must  be  equally  destitute  of  every  claim  to  credit 
Finding,  in  Ctesias,  the  most  satisfieictory  marks  of  truth  and  good  in- 
formation, I  have  trodden  in  his  steps  from  Ninus  down  to  Astyagea, 
a  period  of  1572  years ;  that  is,  from  b.  0.  2126  to  b.  c.  554,  according 
to  the  table  which  I  now  annex.  The  slight  difference  of  one  year 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided ;  but  in  reckoning  backward  mm 
the  accession  of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Media,  to  the  beginning  of  Ninus,  tiio 
result  came  out  exactly  as  I  have  now  given  it. 

Chronology  of  the  Catalogue  of  Ctesiof, 


I.  Ninus, 
3.  Semiramis, 

3.  Ninyas, 

4.  Arius, 

5.  Aralius, 

6.  Xerxes  or  Bakeus, 

7.  Armanithres, 

8.  BelochuB, 

9.  Balteus, 

10.  Sethos,  Altadas, 

11.  Mamythus, 

12.  Ascalius  or  Mascaleus, 

13.  Sphffirus, 

14.  Mamylus, 
I  j.  Sparthssus, 

16.  Ascatades, 

17.  Amyntes, 

18.  Belochus  II., 

19.  Baletores  or  Baletaras, 

20.  Lamprides, 

21.  Sosares, 

22.  Lampares, 

23.  Panyas,    . . 

24.  Sosarmus, 

25.  Mithrseus, 

26.  Teutamus  or  Tautanus, 

27.  Teutceus,  . . 

28.  Thineus,    . . 

29.  Dercylus, 

30.  Eropacmes, 

31.  Laosthenes, 

32.  Pertiades, 
33'  OphratsBus, 
34.  Ephecheres, 


Yean. 

B.C. 

5» 

2126 

4a 

2074 

38 

2032 

30 

1994 

40 

i(%H 

30 

1924 

38 

1894 

35 

^^S7 

5^ 

1821 

3S 

1769 

30 

1734 

30 

1704 

28 

1674 

30 

1646 

40 

1616 

42 

1574 

50 

'534 

25 

1484 

34 

M59 

37 

14*5 

20 

1388 

30 

1368 

45 

1338 

42 

1293 

37 

1251 

32 

1214 

44 

1182 

30 

1138 

40 

1 108 

38 

1068 

45 

1030 

30 

985 

21 

955 

52 

934 
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Tears.         B.  C. 

35-  Acraganes,  . .  . .  . .  42 

36.  Thonos  Concolerus  or  Sardanapalus,  20 

37.  Arbaces,  ..  ..  ..  ..  28 

38.  Mandauces,  ..  ..  ..  20 

39.  Sosarmns,  .  •  . .  . .  30 

40.  Artjcas,    . .  . .  . .  .  •  30 

41.  Arbianes,  ..  ..  ..  22 

42.  Ai'tffius,    . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

43*  Artynes,  . .  . .  . .  22 

44.  Astibaras  or  Cyaxares  I.,     . .  . .  40 

45.  Astyigaa  or  Aatjages,  . .  . .  35 

Sum  of  reigns,        1572  554 

In  the  time  of  Arbianes  the  celebrated  reyolt  took  place  wbicb  gaye 
a  beginning  to  the  separate  kingdom  of  Media,  of  which  the  sovereigns 
were  Dejoces,  Fhraortes,  and  Cyaxares.  The  last  of  these  monarchs 
took  Nineveh,  upon  which  the  imperial  authority  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Median  kings  of  Ecbatana ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  last 
two  princes  of  that  line  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  Assyrian  em- 
perors. So  far,  I  think,  we  may  rely  upon  Ctesias,  because  to  this  ex- 
tent he  acted  only  the  part  01  a  clerk  or  copyist.  The  mistake  into 
which  he  fell  respecting  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  the  time  of 
Arbaces  arose  evidently  from  a  different  source.  He  found  nothing 
concerning  it  in  the  archives  of  Persia ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  that  event  was  found  floating  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  on  that  authority  alone  introduced 
^to  his  narrative. 

Obscurity  in  the  Median  history. — A  gpreat  degree  of  obscurity  con- 
tinues to  hang  over  the  annals  of  the  Modes,  between  the  period  when 
their  countrymen  first  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  those  events  which  are  supposed  to  have  established  their  in- 
dependence in  the  time  of  Dejoces.  It  is  even  extremely  doubtful 
whether  that  independence  was  ever  acknowledged  by  the  court  of 
Nineveh.  Dejoces,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  made  conquests  and  to 
have  extended  far  to  the  northward  the  power  and  reputation  of  Media. 
But  we  find  that  Fhraortes  his  successor  was  checked  in  his  first  at- 
tempt on  the  Assyrian  provinces,  and  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  by 
Nabuchodonosor,  the  warlike  monarch  of  that  country.  In  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  the  Assyrian  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  when  he  defeated  the  Median  forces  near  Bagau  or 
Bages,  a  city  in  their  own  territories;  took  Arphaxad  or  Fhraortes 
prisoner,  ana  put  him  to  death  the  same  day,  as  a  rebellious  satrap ; 
stormed  Ecbatana  his  capital,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified ;  demol- 
ished its  tower  and  spoiled  its  palaces  ;  and  then  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  he  feasted  his  victorious  troops  a  hundred  and  twenty  days.' 
In  truth,  upon  a  minute  and  candid  examination  of  historical  records 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  except  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  we 
have  no  evidence  for  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Media  till  after  the 
success  of  Cyaxares  and  his  allies  before  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  That 
>  Hales,  Tol.  iii.  p.  66.    Compare  Judith  i.  16  with  ii.  i. 
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there  were  kings  at  Ecbatana  and  even  at  Babylon  before  the  rod  of 
the  Assyrians  was  broken,  in  the  days  of  Sarac,  will  be  readily  granted 
by  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  ancient  history ;  but  that 
these  sovereigns  owed.no  allegiance  to. the  paramount  authority  at 
Nineveh  is  more  than,  doubtful..  The  Babylonians,  indeed,  down  to 
the  last  moment  of  the  imperial  government,  are  universally  acknoir« 
ledged  to  have  been  vassals  and.  tributaries  to  the  Assyrians,  if  we  ex- 
cept  a  short  period  of  insurrection  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  jcentuir 
before  Christ;  and  that  the  Medes  ovmed  a  similar  subordination  to 
the  ancient  empire  on  the  Tigris,  will,  I  am  certain,  appear  more  pro- 
bable in  proportion  as  the  testimony  of  the  old  writers,  both  saored  and 
profane,  is  carefullv  examined. 

•Theory  ofLarcher  that  Arbaces  and  Belesis  set  up  a  king  qfAMsyrUi 
as  a  vassal  to  themselves  refitted, — ^To  conclude,  as  has  usually  been 
done,  that  the  Median  power  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  Assyrian 
at  the  time  when  Arbaces,  a  Mede  by  birth  or  office,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Nineveh,  is  not  only  itself  a  groundless  assumption,  but  directly 
contrary  to  the  best-established  facts  of  contemporaneous  history.  The 
attempt  made  by  Larcher,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Herodotus,  to  eztrw 
cate  from  confusion  and  contradiction  the  opinions  which  are  usuaUy 
entertained  on  this  subject,  affords  a  striking  proof,  not  only  of  tbie 
dominion  of  system  even  over  a  vigorous  mind,  but  also  of  the  utter 
imtenability  of  the  hypothesis  in  favour  of  which  his  reasoning  is  em- 
ployed. Admitting  that  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed  at  the  revolt  of 
Arbaces^  and  even  that  several  kings  reigned  in  that  city  after  tiie 
event  now  mentioned,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  prefect 
just  named,  and  Belesis  his  confederate,  must,  after  they  detnronc^ 
the  tyrant  against  whom  they  had  taken  arms,  have  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  setting  up  another  sovereign  in  his  place ;  on  condition  tha^ 
he,  the  king  of  kings  and  master  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  should  profesa 
himself  a  tributary  and  vassal  to  them,  the  governors  of  Media  and 
Babylon !  ^  The  plan  here  ascribed  to  the  governors  of  Media  and 
Babylon  is  sufficiently  absurd.  They  were  desirous,  it  is  said,  to  con- 
quer all  the  Assyrian  provinces,  and  yet  they  began  by  establishing  a 
ting  over  the  country  which  they  meant  to  overrun  with  their  arms ; 
the  capital  of  which,  too,  with  all  its  wealth  and  influence,  they  had 
just  thought  proper  to  relinquish !  Why  should  they  retire  into  their 
respective  provinces  to  confirm  their  power,  when  Nineveh  was  already 
in  their  hands  ?  And  why  set  up  a  King  in  the  centre  of  the  empire^ 
and  immediately  withdraw  into  their  several  governments  to  collect  a 
force  in  order  to  dethrone  him  ?  One  absurdity  follows  another  here 
so  closely,  that  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  them.  The  account 
giveu  by  Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  is  plain  and  simple.  He  tells  us, 
that  Arbaces  himself  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne ;  which  was  held 
by  him  and  his  successors  during  267  years, — a  period  which  terminates 

^  II  est  certain  que  le  rojaume  de  Niniye  ne  fut  point  detruit  par  la  reTolutiofi  ar» 
riveo  sous  Sardanapale.  Castor,  qui  fait  mention  de  cette  reyolution,  parle  de  Nioos 
successeur  dc  ce  prince.    II  y  a  grande  apparencc  que  Arbaces  ct  Belesys  considerant 

Sue  s'ils  vouloient  subjuguer  le  restc  des  provinces  Ass^prienncs,  il  dtoit  k  craindre  qn'- 
s  ne  reussissent  pas,  aim^rent  micux  rcconnditro  Ninus  pour  roi,  lui  imposant  on 
tribut,  et  sc  retirer  dans  leurs  ctats  respectifs  pour  y  affermir  Icur  puissance. — Memoir* 
sur  quelques  Epoques  des  As^yriens.  Par  M.  Larcher.  Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  In* 
•crip,  et  belles  Lettrcs,  yol.  xly.  p.  379. 
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at  the  very  time  when  Cyrus  put  an  end  to  the  Median  empire  in  the 
reign  of  Astyages. 

The  period  fixed  upon  hy  Zarcher  for  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  in  fact  the  period  ofite  glory.  —  Larcher  very  naturally  asks, 
as  the  monarchy  of  Assyria  subsisted  after  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
why  the  most  part  of  ancient  authors  should  agree  in  fixing  the  de- 
struction of  it  at  that  epoch  ?  This  question  he  is  pleased  to  answer 
on  the  ground  of  the  same  hypothesis  which  has  led  him  into  so  much 
inconsistency ;  for  assuming  the  identity  of  the  prince  whom  Arbaces 
deposed,  and  of  Sardanapalus,  who  perished  amidst  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh, he  maintains  that  tne  Assyrians,  from  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  fe]l 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  no  longer  played  the  first  part  ou 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  J*ai  observe  que  depuis  ce  moment  Tcmpire 
d'Assyrie  ne  joua,  pour  ainsi  dire,  sur  la  sc^ne  du  monde,  qu*un  r61o 
secondaire  ;  que  depouillo  de  ses  plus  belles  provinces  il  perdit  presque 
tout  son  ancien  ^clat ;  qu'^clips^  par  les  royaumes  de  Baby  lone  et  de 
M^die,  il  n'attira  plus  sur  lui  les  yeux  de  TOrient ;  en  un  mot,  qu'il 
cessa  d'etre  compte  au  nombre  de  grandes  monarchies.'  [I  have  ob- 
served that  the  empire  of  Assyria  from  that  moment  played,  so  to  speak, 
but  a  secondary  part  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Despoiled  of  its 
beautiful  provinces,  it  lost  almost  all  its  ancient  splendour ;  eclipsed 
by  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Media,  it  no  longer  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  East.  In  a  word,  it  ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  great  monarchies, — Ed.]  It  is  not  a  little  remarkabljS,  that  thia 
very  epoch,  which  is  fixed  upon  by  Larcher  for  the  decline  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  when  it  was  eclipsed  by  other  kingdoms,  and  ceased  to 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  the  great  monarchies,  has  been  siugled 
out  by  Marsham,  Newton,  and  Jameson  as  the  era  when  that  empire 
first  began  to  attract  notice !  The  brilliant  reigns  of  Pul,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  Shalmaneser,  and  the  mighty  host  of  Sennacherib,  afibrd 
ample  endence  that  the  power  of  Assyria  was  not  yet  diminished,  and 
that  her  crown  was  not  yet  deprived  of  its  glory.  We  are  assured, 
too,  in  holy  writ,  that  the  captives  taken  by  these  warriors  in  their 
repeated  invasions  of  the  land  of  Israel  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Media;  a  province  which  must,  at  that  period,  when,  according  to 
Larcher,  the  kings  of  Nineveh  were  tributaries  to  its  governor,  have 
been  in  complete  subjection  to  them. 

Theory  of  Larcher  that  Media  was  not  a  province  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  refuted. — The  editor  of  Herodotus 
could  not  find  any  means  of  reconciling  the  narrative  of  sacred  history 
with  the  chronological  scheme  which  he  had  been  led  to  form.  Hjo 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  convincing  evidence  presented  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  full 
strength  and  splendour ;  while,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
system,  he  was  compelled  to  regard  it  as  tributary  to  the  satrap  of 
Media,  and  as  utterly  disabled  trom  disputing  the  commands  of  that 
rebellious  province.  To  relieve  his  argument  from  this  dilemma,  he 
ventures  to  suggest  that  the  Assyrian  monarch,  finding  he  was  not  a 
match  for  the  Modes,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  feeble  people  and  long  a  prey  to  their  neigh- 

^  Larcher,  Memoire  sur  quelqucs  Epoqaes  det  AMyriens,  p.  380. 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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boura.'  Sach  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Nineyite  sovereign  must  appear 
at  least  very  questionable,  whatever  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  its 
probability ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  we  are  supplied  with  stronger  reasons 
than  ^f .  Larcher  has  devised,  we  shall  still  be  slow  to  believe  that  a 
king,  who  could  not  protect  his  hereditary  dominions  against  rebellious 
subjects,  would  lead  out  the  flower  of  his  army  to  make  foreign  con- 

Suests  in  a  poor  and  distant  country.  But  as  the  captives  taken 
uring  his  expedition  in  the  land  of  Israel  were  sent  by  the  Assyrian 
ruler  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  cities 
were  still  under  his  dominion ;  for  which  reason  ^i.  Larcher  desires 
his  reader  to  imagine  that  Shalmaneser  had,  at  a  convenient  moment, 
invaded  some  little  canton  of  l^ledia,  and  conquered  the  places  whither 
he  afterwards  despatched  his  prisoners.  "  Historians,"  says  he,  "have, 
without  doubt,  kept  silence  respecting  this  invasion  of  Media,  because 
it  was  confined  to  the  conquest  of  a  very  small  country,  and  was 
therefore  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity." *  But  is  not  the  entire  silence  of  history  to  be  taken  for  a  <Mear 
proof  that  no  such  enterprise  ever  took  place,  and  that  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  Media  as  having  been  at  the  period  in  question,  not  an  in- 
dependent republic,  and  the  mistress  of  Assyria,  but  a  province  owing 
allegiance  ana  service  to  the  crown  of  Nineveh  ?  In  a  word,  we  shafi 
never  see  through  this  dark  and  intricate  portion  of  chronology  unless 
we  follow  the  footsteps  of  Ctesias ;  and,  upon  the  authority  of  his 
catalogue,  admit  that  Arbaces  and  his  successors,  though  Medea  by 
extraction,  were,  in  fact,  kings  of  Assyria,  and  occupied  the  throne  of 
Ninus :  that  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  and  Cyaxares  were  sovereigns  of  Media 
proper  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  that  the  last  of  the 
princes  now  mentioned,  by  his  conquest  of  Nineveh,  raised  the  sceptre 
of  his  nation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  Meaiaa 
empire  its  true  beginning ;  and,  finally,  that,  for  the  reason  now  stated, 
the  names  of  Cyaxares  and  Astvages  are  recorded  not  only  by  He- 
rodotus as  kins^  of  Media,  but  by  Ctesias  as  rulers  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy.  Nineveh  being  destroyed,  the  two  Median  emperors  who 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Sarac  did  not,  it  is  obvious,  reign  in  that 
capital :  they  continued,  it  is  probable,  to  preside  over  the  administra- 
tion of  afiairs  at  Ecbatnua,  or  some  other  city  in  their  native  dominions; 
and  hence  it  is  that  Herodotus,  whose  chief  attention,  in  the  historical 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  directed  to  the  concerns  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  gives  a  list  of  four  Median  kings ;  while  Ctesias, 
who  copied  the  archives  of  the  successive  imperial  dynasties,  exhibits  a 
catalogue  of  the  monarchs  who  held  the  chief  authority  in  Asia  from 
Ninus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  2126,  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  b.  c.  ^54. 

At  the  hazard  of  exhaustiuGj  the  patience  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  unskilful  repetition,  I  have  endeavoured  to 

'  Ce  prince,  nc  se  sentant  point  assez  puissant  poor  faire  rentrer  les  MMes  sons  son 
ob^iMance,  aima  mieux  porter  T effort  dc  ses  armcs  contre  los  Israelites,  peuple  foible,  et 
depois  lon^mps  la  proie  de  ses  voisins.  [This  prince,  not  feeling:  strong  enough  to 
reauoe  the  Medes  to  obedience,  liked  better  to  bend  the  force  of  ms  arms  against  the 
Israelites,  a  feeble  people,  and  long  a  prey  to  their  neighbours. — Ed.]  Mtmoimdt 
t'Aeadsmie^  vol.  xlv.  p.  382. 

'  *'  Les  historiens  ont  gard6  sans  doute  le  silence  1' expedition  de  M^die,  parce  qu*eUe 
se  boma  k  la  conqu^te  d'un  tr^s-petit  pays,  et  qu'elle  fut  trop  peu  consiaerable  poor 
mcriter  d'etre  transmise  k  la  posterity."   p.  383. 
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place  the  above  conclusion  in  several  lights  and  in  different  points  of 
view,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  thereby  succeed  in  making  myself  un- 
derstood, and  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  those  defects  in  illustration 
which  have  so  often  rendered  useless  the  most  brilliant  learning  and 
painful  research.* 

In  addition  to  the  books  inserted  at  p.  94,  I  take  leave  to  mention  the  following;,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  chapter : 

Frerct,  Sur  THistoire  et  la  Chronologie  aes  Assyriens  de  Ninive.      Memoires  de 

TAcademie  des  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  5. 
Sevin,  Rechcrches  sur  I'nistoire  d'Assyrie,  vol.  3. 
Larchcr,  Sur  quelques  Epoqucs  des  Assyricns,  vol.  45. 

Chronologie  d'Herodote,  vol.  7th  of  his  translation  of  Herodotus. 

Anquctil  du  Perron.  Memoire  sur  le  commencement  et  la  durc4  de  1*  Empire  As- 

syrien,  Memoires  ac  1' Academic  des  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  40. 
Cumberland's  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissima*. 
Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  3rd,  octavo  edition. 
Dodwell,  Discourse  on  Sanchoniathon,  and  Dissertationes  Cyprianicfc. 
Simson,  Edward,  Chronica  Catholica. 
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HISTORY   OP  THE   NATIONS   IN   THE   KEIOHBOURHOOD   OF   PAI.E8TINE. 

1 .     History  of  the  Assyriofu. 

Slate  of  Asiatic  society  in  patriarchal  times :  its  apparent  incompoH' 
hility  with  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  power, — It  has  already  been 
observed  that,  according  to  the  scheme  of  chronology  adopted  in  this 
work,  Abraham  was  bom  one  thousand  and  seventy -two  years  after 
the  Flood,  and  consequently  in  the  year  b.  o.  2113  ;  which  latter  year 
coincides  with  the  13th  of  the  reign  of  Ninus.  The  state  of  society  in 
those  early  times,  when  a  great  part  of  the  richest  land  in  Asia  re- 
mained still  unappropriated,  must  have  presented  features  which  bear 
hardly  any  resemblance  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  crowded 
countries,  where  rank  and  wealth  are  determined  by  limits  which  de- 
rive all  their  authority  from  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  a  highly-ad- 
vanced civilization,  and  where  the  institutions  of  positive  law  have  long 
superseded  the  simple  maxims  of  untutored  nature.  We  shall  there- 
fore fail  in  our  attempts  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  in  the  days  of  Ninus,  if  we  commence  our  researches  under 
the  impression  that  the  past  may  be  assimilated  to  the  present ;  and 
that,  by  examining  carefully  what  we  now  see,  we  may  attain  to  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  that  concerning  which  we  can  only  read.  The 
existence  of  that  ancient  empire,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been  called 
in  question  on  the  very  ground  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  an 

*  See  also  vol.  ii.  book  viii.  and  Introductory  Review. 
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establishment  with  the  state  and  habits  of  mankind  at  that  remote  en. 
We  are  reminded  not  only  that  Abraham,  in  the  midst  of  his  houidiold 
and  flocks,  travelled  unmolested,  and  apparently  ^thout  interfenog 
with  the  rights  of  any  prior  occupant,  through  part  of  Mesopotamii, 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  that  the  lome 
patriarch,  at  the  head  of  his  slaves  and  hired  servants,  defeated  the 
combined  army  of  four  confederated  kings,  and  stripped  them  of  tbdr 
plunder.  We  are  then  asked  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  monarchj, 
claiming  the  homage  of  all  the  scattered  tribes  which  roamed  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  did  exist  twenty-one  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  ?  Without  going  so  far  as  Sir  William  Drummondhas 
chosen  to  proceed,  and  maintain  that  the  father  of  Isaac  vanquished  on 
this  occasion  Nimrod  himself,  the  mighty  hunter  and  tyrant  of  the  East, 
many  authors  are  disposed  to  assert  tliat  the  victorious  patriarch  gained 
at  least  a  triuniph  over  the  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  imprea- 
ed  the  terror  of  his  name  upon  the  most  powerful  princes  who  were  in 
those  days  known  to  Asia. 

Oradual  deoelopment  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  into  Ai 
monarchical, — But  a  closer  inspection  of  the  fact  will,  without  weaken- 
ing the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  narrative  whence  it  is  derived, 
satisfy  us  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  g^eneral  tenor  ot 
ancient  history.  The  first  form  of  government  in  all  countries  appetn 
to  have  been  that  which  is  denominated  patriarchal ;  where  the  natural 
influence  attached  to  the  father  of  a  family  extends  to  the  various  lioei 
of  his  descendants,  and  combines  in  one  clan  or  tribe  all  who  bear  the 
same  name  and  own  the  same  blood.  The  sons  in  the  second,  and 
sometimes  in  the  third  remove,  become  in  like  manner  princes  of 
their  respective  houses ;  and  find  that,  in  proportion  as  their  progenj 
increases,  their  power  and  authority,  as  domestic  rulers,  experience  a 
similar  augmentation  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  But,  in  a  little 
time,  the  necessity  is  felt  of  some  bond  of  union  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
nection of  the  several  branches  which  have  sprung  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  to  consolidate  their  growing  powers  not  less  for  order  than 
for  defence.  In  the  natural  course  ot  things,  the  first-born  of  the 
eldest  family,  that  is,  the  lineal  descendant  of  tlie  original  patriarch,  is 
invested  with  a  species  of  authority  which,  wliile  it  is  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  wield  the  strength  of  the  united  tribes  in  the  event  of  war  or 
commotion,  leaves  unimpaired,  in  seasons  of  tranouillity,  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  every  separate  fraternity.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, the  several  kindreds  and  clans  settle  in  different  districts,  ac- 
cording to  their  pursuits  or  fancies ;  assuming  to  themselves  a  distinctive 
appellation  by  which  they  are  desirous  to  be  known  ;  exercising,  within 
the  bounds  of  their  several  communities,  all  the  prerogatives  which  be- 
long to  their  original  form  of  government ;  and  enjoying  the  most  per- 
fect degree  of  liberty  that  is  found  consistent  with  the  uses  of  social 
life.  But  even  in  this  advanced  state,  when  families  have  enlarged 
themselves  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  considerable  nations,  they  do  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  certain  dependence  and  subordination  towards 
the  ruling  branch  of  their  house,  and  the  direct  representative  of  their 
first  ancestor.  His  lineage  has  an  unquestioned  preeminence  among 
all  the  brethren  of  the  same  name ;  his  authority  is  admitted  as  a 
sacred  right  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  founder  of  their  race  :  and  hence. 
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in  all  cases  where  the  cominon  interest  is  at  stake,  his  voice  can  sum- 
mon every  kinsman  to  rally  round  his  banner  against  the  public 
<»nemy,  or  to  appear  at  his  tribunal  to  assist  with  advice  and  counsel 
whenever  the  laws  of  their  community  have  been  either  violated  or  de- 
spised. 

Illustration  of  this  development  in  the  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  and  Esau. — "We  have  a  fine  illustration  of  this  natural  order  and 
])rogress  of  society  in  the  history  of  Jacob's  family,  after  his  twelve 
sons  had  become  the  heads  of  so  many  clans,  and  had  assumed  the 
tribual  staff  or  sceptre  as  provincial  governors.  In  his  own  tribe  every 
prince  of  the  House  of  nis  Fathers  was  regarded  as  an  hereditary 
sovereign,  led  the  troops  in  war,  and  administered  justice  in  peace ;  but 
in  all  matters  of  national  interest  he  was  taught  to  remember  that  bis 
authority  was  subordinate  and  derived,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  obey 
the  commands  of  him  who  sat  in  the  seat  of  their  common  progenitor. 
In  other  countries,  perhaps,  where  the  political  constitution  was  more 
decidedly  monarchical,  the  rise  of  imperial  power  in  the  elder  branch 
of  a  family  was  still  more  direct  and  unambiguous.  The  sin  of  Beuben 
deprived  him  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  dignity  and  influence  which 
belonged  to  primogeniture ;  and  hence,  although  the  privileges  of  the 
first-born  were  by  a  divine  warrant  conferred  upon  Judah,  the  full  pre- 
rogative was  never  assumed  by  that  familv,  even  to  the  limited  extent 
permitted  by  the  theocratical  supremacy  which  all  the  tribes  were  bound 
to  acknowledge.  Among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  or  of  Esau,  the 
regular  progress  of  kingly  power  must  have  been  less  disturbed  or  de- 
layed than  in  the  line  of  Jacob ;  but  even  in  the  latter  we  can  perceive 
evident  traces  of  that  general  principle  which,  in  the  formation  of 
society,  renders  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  tribes  or  subordinate 
nations,  not  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  general 
monarchy  to  which  they  all  profess  allegiance,  as  the  source  and  repre- 
sentative of  their  united  strength  and  authority.  In  Edom  there  was 
very  early  a  class  of  dukes  or  leaders,  whose  authority  was  recognised 
by  their  respective  nations ;  and  who  in  their  turn,  no  doubt,  acknow- 
ledged the  preeminence  of  the  senior  branch,  or  the  clan  of  the  chief. 
The  sacred  historian,  after  inserting  the  catalogue,  as  well  of  the  princes 
who  dwelt  in  the  plain,  as  of  the  Horites,  or  those  who  inhabited  the 
mountains,  informs  us,  that  '*  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.*' ' 

Privilege  retained  hy  the  several  tribes  of  making  war  tcithout  the 
consent  of  the  supreme  government, — It  is  to  be  observed,  in  regard  to 
these  septs  or  clans,  that  they  all  retained  the  privilege  of  making  M-ar, 
that  is,  of  plundering  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  supreme  government,  or  even  holding  themselves  ac- 
countable for  any  outrage  which  they  might  happen  to  commit  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  We  found  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
several  tribes  of  Israel  were  frequently  at  war  on  their  own  account ; 
either  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Canaanites,  or  to  extend  the  bor- 
ders of  the  inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot  at  the  division 
of  the  land.  The  armies  of  Judab  and  Simeon  combined  for  a  common 
object ;  the  people  of  Dan  had  recourse  to  guile  as  well  as  to  force,  in 
order  to  secure  compensation  in  one  part  of  the  country  for  the  loss 

^  Genenfxzxvi.  31. 
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which  their  weakness  or  cowardice  had  made  them  sustain  in  another ; 
and  the  attentive  reader  of  Scripture  must  have  satisfied  himself  long 
ago  that  the  troops  which  fought  under  the  banners  of  Gideon  and  of 
Jephthah  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  their  respective  tribes  or 
families.  Here,  then,  we  have  under  our  view  at  once  a  powerful  ni« 
tion  which  could  summon  into  the  field  nearly  half  a  million  of  men, 
divided  into  twelve  tribes,  or  subordinate  nations,  each  of  which  had  a 
defined  territory,  a  local  government,  and  a  separate  army.'  Were  we 
to  suppose  that  the  head  or  prince  of  every  tribe  had  been  denominated 
king,  and  that  the  ruler  of  the  first,  or  royal  tribe,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  had  been  invested  with  the  sounding  title  of  king  of  kings,  we 
might,  with  this  qualification,  fix  on  the  Hebre\vs,  immediately  after 
their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  affording  an  example  of  that 
species  of  empire  which  was  probably  established  between  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  by  Ninus  the  Assyrian.  That  the  name  of  king  was  not 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  limited  authority  of  a  tribual  governor,  is 
made  manifest  by  the  conduct  of  the  Shechemites  in  the  case  of  Abime- 
lech,  and  by  the  proposal  which  was  addressed  to  Qideon  bj  the  men 
of  Asher,  ^bulon,  Manasseh,  and  Naphtali. 

Assyrian  power  might  nmilarJy  posses*  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of 
almost  independent  potentates. — It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  As- 
syrian empire  might  exist  and  be  acknowledged  over  a  vast  extent  6[ 
country,  though  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  federal  subjection  to 
it,  a  great  number  of  small  potentates  who  exercised  in  their  several 
districts  a  sovereign  authority  almost  independent.  The  kings  of  Elam, 
of  Shinar,  of  EUasar,  and  their  confederate  Tidal,  the  king  of  nations, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  Bera  and  Birsha,  with  their  allies,  on  the  other; 
were  nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  clans,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  carrying  away  one  another's  cattle,  or  of  imposing  a  tribute  as  the 
price  of  forbearance.  They  are,  it  is  true,  called  kings,  and  so  were 
the  dukes  of  Edom ;  and  as  every  head  of  a  house  who  owned  a  flock 
and  could  protect  it,  in  the  desert  or  on  the  mountain,  was  entitled  to 
the  proud  appellation  of  a  king  of  Edom,  so  every  chieftain  in  Elam  or 
Shinar,  who  could  muster  men  enough  to  form  a  marauding  expedition, 
was  known  by  his  enemies  as  well  as  by  his  friends  as  a  king  of  those 
countries. 

Similarity  between  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Edom  and  the  clans  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders. — There  is  even  in  Great  Britain  an  extensive 
range  of  pastoral  country,  where,  till  very  lately,  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Arabians  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  elans  of  the  Scottish  Highland* 
ers  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  and  Edom- 
ites.  Each  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  families,  more  or  less 
closely  united  as  blood  relations,  and  all  acknowledging  one  common 
father ;  whose  son  or  representative  became  the  hereditary  chief 
throughout  all  their  generations.  In  war,  the  descendant  of  their 
honoured  progenitor  discharged  the  duties  of  general ;  in  peace,  he  ad- 
ministered the  simple  laws  which  regulated  their  intercourse  and  de- 
termined their  mutual  rights.  Nor  were  their  treaties  with  other  clans 
held  valid  without  his  concurrence  and  formal  sanction.  With  refer- 
ence, again,  to  the  general  government  of  the  country  they  acknow- 

i  Judges  xz.  2. 
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ledged  themselves  bound  to  perform  a  certain  homage,  and  even  to 
render  military  service  to  the  monarch  on  the  throne ;  but  they  denied 
his  authority  and  resisted  his  power  in  all  matters  which  concerned  the 
internal  arrangements  of  their  own  community,  and  particularly  their 
right  to  wage  war  and  to  make  peace  with  the  ancient  enemies  of  their 
name.  The  hereditary  feuds  which  subsisted  between  some  of  the 
larger  clans  occasioned,  from  time  to  time,  scenes  of  the  most  barbarous 
violence  and  cruelty ;  laid  waste  whole  valleys,  and  depopulated  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  islands ;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  use  the 
expressive  words  of  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  finaUy  quenched  the  coal,  and 
left  neither  name  nor  remainder  of  the  &mily  upon  the  earth.  It  was 
customary,  too,  for  the  Caledonian  Horites,  like  their  venerable  proto- 
types in  the  East,  to  descend  occasionally  from  their  lofty  deserts,  and 
to  inflict  upon  the  chiefs  or  little  kings,  who  dwelt  in  the  plains,  all  the 
evils  which  rage  and  hunger  can  visit  upon  social  life  when  it  is  at  ease. 
They  carried  away  the  flocks  and  wasted  the  fields  which  belonged  to 
their  less  savage  neighbours ;  insomuch  that  these  last,  finding  that  no 
vigilance  could  protect  them  against  robbers  who  came  upon  them  as 
suddenly  as  the  fire  of  God  wnen  it  falleth  from  heaven,  consented, 
like  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  old,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Chedorlaomers  of  the  mountains,  and  thereby  to  obtain  from  their 
cupidity  that  repose  and  security  which  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  na- 
tion could  not  command.^ 

No  arguToent  against  the  early  existence  of  the  Assyrian  power  to  he 
hosed  upon  the  invasions  of  Palestine  hy  apparently  independent  chief 
tains. — As,  then,  from  the  petty  wars  of  the  individual  Hebrew  tribes 
with  the  contiguous  Canaanites,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  exercise  author- 
ity over  the  whole,  and  could,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Benjaminite  war, 
command  all  their  services  ;  and  as  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
Scottish  clans,  who  claimed  a  species  of  sovereignty  and  independence, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that,  during  the  long  period  of  Cale- 
donian anarchy,  there  was  no  king  in  Scotland :  so,  I  maintain  that  it 
is  equally  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  pronounce  that,  because  the 
chiefs  of  certain  predatory  bands  on  the  Chaldean  and  Arabian  bor- 
ders made  occasional  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Palestine, 
there  could  be  no  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh. 

Lax  control  exercised  by  all  Asiatic  governments  over  their  tributary 
nations, — At  all  times  the  governments  of  the  Asiatic  empires  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  slight  control  which  they  exercised  over  their  vassal 
and  tributary  nations.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  can  discover  marks 
of  that  lax  and  feeble  soverei^ty  with  which  the  paramount  states 
were  satisfied  in  reference  to  the  subject  tribes.  The  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority,  and  the  occasional  payment  of  a  tax,  consti- 
tuted the  full  amount  of  obeisance  which  was  either  asked  or  given  ; 
while  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  find  the  rulers  of  provinces 
assuming  all  the  attributes  of  independence ;  refusing  not  only  tributo 
but  even  military  service,  and  frequently  setting  at  defiance  both  the 

^  The  tribute  paid  to  the  highland  chiefiB  for  protection  or  forbearance  was  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Black-mait ;  an  imposition  similar  to  that  which  was  inflicted 
upon  Bera  and  Birsha. 
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ftuthority  and  the  power  of  the  imperial  crowxL  The  TurkSy  descended 
from  an  ancient  Asiatic  race,  have  brought  into  Europe  these  oriental 
habits ;  and  hence  we  observe  that,  with  the  highest  pretensions  to  u 
tinrestrained  dominion,  they  hold  the  reins  of  government  with  a  sladi* 
er  and  more  uncertain  hand  than  any  other  people  westward  of  tbe 
Bosphorus. 

Similar  resulis  under  similar  cireumitanees  would  prohdbiUf  kave  hen 
exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, — ^We  should  have  witnessed  the 
same  results  in  the  political  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  had  they  efv 
become  a  warlike  or  even  a  commercial  nation.  Had  thej,  in  pumiit 
of  wealth  or  of  power,  spread  themselves  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, and  raised  every  one  of  their  tribes  to  the  magnitude  of  a  king- 
dom, it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  would,  in  the  end,  have  a* 
hibited  an  empire  similar  to  that  of  Hindoostan ;  consisting  of  a  grot 
number  of  powerful  states,  owning  one  head,  but  following  different  in- 
terests, and  ever  ready  to  fall  in  pieces  at  the  touch  of  a  disaffected  cr 
ambitious  rebel. 

An  Assyrian  power  may^  therefore^  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ainh 
ham. — ^In  examining,  therefore,  the  state  of  society  in  the  days  of  Abn- 
ham,  we  ought  not  too  hastily  to  reject  the  testimony  of  ancient 
history  respecting  the  existence  of  an  early  empire  in  the  rich  phung 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  merely  because  we  find  that 
there  were,  at  the  same  period,  several  chieftains  who  probably  acknow- 
ledged its  authority,  but  who  chose,  nevertheless,  to  wage  war  and  to 
commit  robberies.  Besides,  we  should  recollect  that,  if  we  follow  the 
chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  places  the  birth  of 
Abraham  942  years  after  the  Hood,  the  '*  battle  of  the  kings  '*  must 
have  occurred  several  years  before  Ninus  ascended  the  throne,  and 
consequently  before  the  power  of  Assyria  had  attracted  to  itself  the 
splendour  by  which  it  was  afterwards  distinguished.  The  nine  hundred 
and  forty-second  year  after  the  Deluge  corresponds  to  the  year  b.  c. 
2243  ;  and  as  the  son  of  Belus  took  Babylon  and  established  the  im- 
perial throne  in  b.  c.  2126,  Abraham  could  not  be  less  than  117  yean 
of  age  at  the  accession  of  that  prince.  The  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  is  true,  by  bringing  the  birth  of  the  patriarch  130  years  further 
down,  places  it  in  the  13th  year  of  Ninus.  But  whichever  of  the  two 
schemes  we  adopt,  the  active  part  of  Abraham's  life  will  coincide  with  a 
very  early  portion  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  on  which  account  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised,  should  we  find  few  tokens  of  imperial  grandeur  in 
the  transactions  of  those  early  days. 

Conquests  of  Ninus  probably  exaggerated  by  oriental  tradition, — The 
traditional  history  of  Asia,  which  appears  to  have  incorporated  itself 
with  the  annals  of  more  than  one  of  toe  nations  westward  of  the  Indus, 
ascribes,  indeed,  to  Ninus  many  splendid  victories  in  the  East,  and  a 
great  accession  of  territory  and  of  power  from  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  such  statements  are  not  to  be  received 
without  a  due  allowance  for  oriental  exaggeration,  and  more  especially 
for  that  tendency  to  romance  which  betrays  itself  in  all  popular  and 
oral  history.  A  conquest  in  the  days  of  Ninus,  when  the  richest  part 
of  the  globe  was  still  thinly  peopled,  when  few  towns  were  built  and 
regular  fortresses   were   unlnown,   could  only  be  compared  to  the 
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transient  passage  of  a  fiood ;  which  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
changed  its  aspect  for  a  moment,  and  leflb  it  again  to  resume  immedi- 
ately its  former  appearance.  A  large  army  in  those  days  must  have 
passed,  as  it  were,  through  an  unresisting  medium ;  measuring  the 
dimensions  of  a  country  rather  than  taking  possession  of  it ;  and  show- 
ing its  power  rather  than  exerting  its  skill  or  its  valour  in  actual  war- 
fare. In  most  parts  of  its  course,  the  military  array  of  If  inus  could 
only  encounter  wandering  herdsmen  or  lawless  freehooters.  Here  and 
there,  perhaps,  a  nomadic  village  mig;ht  meet  their  eyes,  or  a  large 
enclosed  place  called  a  town,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  mud,  and  filled 
with  oxen  and  camels,  sheep  and  asses — the  wealth  of  that  primitive 
order  of  men  who  first  replenished  the  extensive  provinces  of  Assyria 
and  Persia. 

Narratives  of  Cletias  not  so  authentic  as  his  catalogue, — Avoiding  all 
undue  scepticism  in  regard  to  ancient  times,  we  may  yet  use  our  dis- 
cretion in  reducing  to  the  limits  of  probability  the  narratives  of  the 
Grecian  chroniclers  respecting  the  anairs  of  Asia.  Ctesias  found,  in 
the  records  to  which  he  obtained  access,  no  details  or  descriptions  of 
the  conquests  achieved  by  the  first  rulers  of  the  ^reat  empire ;  for 
which  reason,  his  account  of  the  exploits  of  Ninus  is  not  entitled  to 
more  particular  consideration  or  credit  than  the  fables  which  he  has 
repeated  on  other  subjects,  or  than  the  splendid  fictions  which  Herodo- 
tus received  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  His  catalogue  commands  our 
belief,  because  it  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  public  and  well-authenticated 
deeds  ;  but  his  narrative  of  events  rests  upon  the  general  authority  of 
his  character,  which,  owing  to  his  excessive  credulity,  has  never  stood 
very  high." 

Question  of  whether  Chushan-Bishathaim^  king  of  Mesopotamia,  may 
he  regarded  as  an  Assyrian  king  decided  in  the  negative, — The  learned 
have  been  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  Chushan-Bishathaim, 
who,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  book  of  Judges,  conquered  the  Hebrews, 
and  kept  them  in  subjection  eight  years.'  Josephus  calls  him  an  As- 
syrian, and  even  describes  him  as  king  of  Assyria  ;  adding,  that  when 
the  Israelites  under  Othniel  had  vanquished  him  in  battle,  they  drove 
Cbushan  and  his  Assyrians  firom  Canaan,  and  compeUed  them  to  repass 
the  Euphrates.'  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  ancient  history, 
that  the  Greeks  usually  confounded  the  Assyrians  with  the  Syrians ; 
making  hardly  any  distinction  between  the  nations  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates  and  those  who  dwelt  beyond  it,  and  even  those  whose  terri- 
tory was  situated  eastward  of  the  Tigris.  Herodotus  remarks,  that  the 
people  who,  by  the  Greeks,  are  called  Syrians,  are  by  the  Barbarians 

1  "  Who  can  see  Ninas  at  the  head  of  millions  of  men,  at  a  time  when  the  earth 
must  have  been  thinly  inhabited ;  when  mankind  must  have  been  a  good  deal  in  a  state 
of  simplicity  and  natore  ?  who  can  read  this  assertion  without  arraigning  the  historian 
of  falsehood  and  forgery  ?  Or  who  can  praise  his  history  of  Semiramis ;  her  mighty 
valour  and  heroic  deeds  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts ;  her  two  millions  of  men 
employed  in  the  building  of  Babylon ;  her  three  hundred  thousand  skins  of  black  oxen 
made  up  in  the  form  of  elephants,  and  other  things  of  this  nature ;  and  not  conclude, 
that  what  contained  it  was  no  genuine  history,  but  a  most  barefaced  romance  ?  In  a 
word,  his  Assyrian  history  is  most  evidently  calculated  to  astonish  and  amaze,  and  to 
strain  credulity  beyond  all  possible  bounds." — Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iii.  p. 
336,  8vo  edit. 

>  Judges  iii.  8.  '  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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denominated  Assyrians.^  Strabo,  too,  mentions  that  T^inus  and  Semi- 
ramis  were  styled  Syrians,  and  that  Nineveh  was  reckoned  the  capital 
of  Syria.'  The  same  language  is  used  by  Diodorus  Siculua,  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Cicero ;  all  of  whom  used  indiscriminately  the  temu 
Syrian  and  Assyrian  as  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  'Western  Asia. 
But  the  sacred  writinc:8  always  observe  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  people  pow  named  :  and  as  Chushan,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  call- 
ed tne  king  of  Mesopotamia,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  inspired 
author  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews  was 
the  monarch  of  Assyria,  the  seat  of  whose  power  was  at  Nineveh. 
"  The  kings  of  Assyria,"  as  Jackson  observes,  **  were  never  called  kings 
of  Mesopotamia  ;  **  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  any  king  of  Mesopotamia 
after  the  Assyrians  had  conquered  that  country.  This  kingdom  of 
Mesopotamian  Syria  was  afterwards  divided  into  manj  lesser  king- 
doms, which  became  subject  to  the  Syrian  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  Zobah  and  Damascus.  These  were  the  kingdoms  <tf 
Syria  DamoMcena,  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus, 
and  Aram  Zobah  in  CoBle-Syria.  The  latter  of  these  principalities  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel ; 
where  it  is  said,  that  "  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought 
against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab,  and  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,  and  against  the  kines  of  Zobah, 
and  against  the  Philistines."  The  same  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  seems  to  have  comprehended,  either  as  confederated  or  tributary, 
the  Mesopotamian  Syria  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
belonged  to  Damascus ;  the  Aram  Dammasek  of  some  authors,  and  the 
Syria  Damascena  of  others :  Por  after  the  king  of  Israel  had  conquered 
the  Jebusites,  and  taken  from  them  the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion,  he  is 
said  to  have  waged  war  with  Iladad-Ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  subdued 
him  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  who  assisted  him,  at  the  river 
Euphrates.* 

Aisyrians  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  exercised  no  direct  dominion  west- 
ward  of  the  Euphrates, — At  all  events,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  times  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  Assyrians  did  not  exercise  a  direct 
dominion  over  any  part  of  the  upper  Asia,  or  of  Mesopotamia,  or  over 
any  one  of  the  several  kingdoms  which  were  situated  westward  of  the 
Euphrates.  Whether,  indeed,  there  subsisted  between  these  states  and 
the  throne  of  Nineveh  any  relations  corresponding  to  those  of  superior 
and  vasnal,  or  of  patron  and  client,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire,  because 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It  is  more  probable,  upon  the 
whole,  that  tlie  king  of  Mesopotamia  was  at  the  heaa  of  an  independent 
and  sovereign  state,  as  were  also  the  kings  of  Damascus  and  Zobah ; 
because,  had  they  possessed  any  claim  upon  the  assistance  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  we  cannot  discover  a  reason  why,  during  the  victorious 
career  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  imperial  armies  were  not  occasionally 
sent  into  Syria  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  dependants  and  allies. 
Had  the  Assyrians  enjoyed  any  degree  of  authority  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Mesopotamia  or  Damascus,  they  must  have  been  brought  into  contact 

*  lierodot.  lib.  vii.  c.  63.     Ovroi  it  ifxo  ynv  EXXifvcuv  tcaXf ovro  Svpot,  vto  it  rmv 
^pftapwv  Aaavpioi  ixXtjOtivau, 

*  Geo«^.  lib.  ii.     Tijc  ^f  £«fC(pa/ii(^Qc  Jcat  rov  Ntvov  Ivpnav  \iyo/Atvuv, 
3  2  Suiuucl,  chap.  X.  6— 16,  &c. 
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with  the  Hebrew  princes  long  before  the  reign  of  Menahem.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  Jackson  thinks  himself  entitled  to  fest  a  conclusion, 
with  which,  indeed,  his  theory  is  closely  connected,  namely,  that  "  the 
Assyrian  kings  had  made  no  conquests  in  Mesopotamia,  or  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  till  about  1246  years  after  Ni- 
nus  began  to  reign.  We  find,"  says  he,  "  in  the  history  of  Scripture, 
that  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  had  very  anciently  kings  01  their  own,  who 
were  powerful  on  this  side  the  river  Euphrates :  and  we  find,  in  the 
same  history,  when  it  was  that  those  countries  became  subject  to  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  that  they  were  not  conquered  or  so  much  as  in- 
vaded by  the  kings  of  Assyria  till  the  year  b.  c.  770."  * 

Cautious  policy  of  the  Assyrian  power  prior  to  B.  c.  710. — I  find 
^cry  little  difierence  of  opinion  among  historians  and  chronographers 
relative  to  the  point  now  stated.  From  Diodorus  Siculus,  downwards, 
every  writer  on  Assyrian  affairs  has  acknowledged  that,  during  the 
lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  was  perform- 
ed by  the  successors  of  Ninus.  "Withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
public  eye,  they  chose  to  administer  the  laws  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  by  means  of  subordinate  officers ;  who  represented  in 
the  capital,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
the  monarch.  The  example  of  Ninyas,  in  this  respect,  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  great  number  of  his  descendants.  But  we  are  not 
■to  imagine  that  cowardice  or  an  aversion  to  business  was  the  sole  cause 
of  that  seclusion  which  rendered  the  person  of  an  Assyrian  prince 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  his  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  tne  ar- 
rangements made  by  Ninyas  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  political  wisdom  and  foresight  which  could  not  be 
matured  in  a  feeble  and  licentious  mind.  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  he 
drew  from  every  province  a  certain  number  of  troops,  who  continued 
only  one  year  in  arms,  and  were  usually  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  city.  When  their  period  of  service  expired,  the  soldiers 
were  relieved,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  country  ;  while  a 
fresh  body  of  recruits  was  ordered  up  to  supply  their  place  in  the  camp 
at  Nineveh.  In  this  Wky  the  sovereign  found  himself  always  sur- 
rounded with  a  powerful  force,  devoted  to  his  service  and  under  his  im- 
mediate command ;  while  the  military  chiefs,  who  were  brought  together 
from  different  regions,  and  who  spoke  different  languages,  found  it  im- 
possible, in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  to  enter  into  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  against  his  government.  He  was  satisfied  that  little  union 
or  confidence  could  exist  between  the  Bactrian  and  the  Babylonian,  or 
between  the  polished  Syrian  and  the  barbarian  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
But  even  the  possibility  of  combination  was  to  be  avoided :  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  services  of  the  year  were  terminated,  the  command- 
ers were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire,  probably  to  meet  no  more.* 
The  life  and  actions  of  Ninyas,  as  Sir  William  Drummond  observes, 
were  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Inaccessible  to  strangers ;  communicat- 
ing only  in  private  with  the  chiefs  of  the  state  and  of  the  army,  and 
surrounded  aurixig  his  hours  of  relaxation  by  eunuchs  and  concubines, 
the  great  monarch  of  Assyria  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  showed  himself 
in  public.     The  fears,  the  ignorance,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people, 

^  Chronological  Antiquities,  yoI.  i.  p.  28^. 
'  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c  21,  and  Sir  W.  Dnunmond's  Origmes,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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)robab1y  guided  by  the  artifices  of  the  priests,  soon  elevated  the  inrisi- 
le  prince  to  th^  rank  of  a  god  ;  and  we  find  few  of  the  successors  of 
Ninyas,  whose  names  do  not  import  that  those  who  had  borne  them 
had  been  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  apotheosis.^  Pursuing  this 
cautious  policy,  of  which  we  may  suppose  the  ^ood  effects  soon  render- 
ed themselves  apparent,  the  kings  of  Assyria  abstained  alike  from 
foreign  conquest  and  from  domestic  innoTation.  Their  names,  indeed, 
are  connected  with  so  few  of  those  events  which  give  interest  to  the 
page  of  history,  that  Diodorus  has  omitted  to  record  them  ;  passing  at 
once  from  Ninyas  to  that  unfortunate  member  of  his  family  who,  as  the 
Sicilian  annalist  believed,  lost  at  once  his  crown  and  his  life  in  the  mins 
of  his  capital.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  days  of  their  Judges,  never  felt  the  power  of  the  Assyrian's  rod ; 
and  that  Chushan-Eishathaim  was  only  the  sovereign  of  one  of  those 
smaller  kingdoms  which  were  scattered  over  Syria  and  the  upper  part 
of  Mesopotamia. 

Theory  of  HdU»  that  it  was  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Profri' 
dence  which  preserved  Palestine  from  the  Assyrian  /Tot^^r.— I>r.  Hales, 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  certain  pious  commentators  on  the  Old 
Testament,  seems  to  think  that  there  was  something  miraculous  in  the 
abstinence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  respecting  the  land  of  Canaan. 
''  By  a  signal  providence,**  says  he,  "  the  mighty  Assyrian  power  was 
restrained  and  kept  within  its  proper  bounds,  eastward  of  the  river  £a- 

Shrates,  in  order,  we  ma^^  presume,  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
ivine  grant  of  the  promised  land  to  the  Israelites,  from  the  great  river 
Euphrates  northwards  to  the  river  Nile  southwards,  and  from  Arabia 
eastwards  to  the  Great  Sea  or  Mediterranean  westwards,  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  accomplishment ;  at  first  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  after- 
wards by  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  But  when  the  Israelites  grew 
great  and  prosperous,  and  waxed  wanton  and  corrupt,  and  forgot  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  fell  into  rebellion  and  idolatry ;  then,  as  they  had 
been  repeatedly  warned  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  not  before, 
'  Ood  stirred  the  spirit  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  against 
them  *  in  succession,  until  both  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  whole  nation  carried  into  captivity.**' 

Silence  in  Scripture  concerning  the  Assyrian  power  no  argument 
against  its  existence  :  similar  silence  respecting  Egypt ,  Oreece,  etc, — It 
may,  perhaps,  be  urged  against  the  chronological  scheme  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  which  carries  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  up  to 
the  twenty-first  century  before  Christ,  that  I  have  just  admitted  the 
very  facts  upon  which  Marsham,  Newton,  and  others,  endeavoured  to 
establish  their  opinion,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  did  not  begin  to  exist 
till  a  short  time  before  the  accession  of  Pul,  or  about  eight  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  You  allow,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  sacred  writings  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Assyrian  empire  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  nor  until  more  than 
three  centuries  after  the  reign  of  David ;  and,  in  making  this  conces- 
sion, you  deprive  yourself  of  the  only  satisfactory  ground  on  which  you 
can  ever  hope  to  secure  our  belief,  for  the  existence  of  the  kingdom 
said  to  have  been  founded  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  by  Ninus,  the 

^  Origineg,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
'  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  toL  iii.  p.  47*  48* 
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son  of  Belus.  In  reply  to  such  observations  it  might  reasonably  be 
stated,  that  the  silence  of  Scripture  proves  nothing  more  than  that, 
during  the  interval  in  question,  the  Assyrians  had  no  intercourse, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  Hebrew  people ;  whose  affairs  alone 
employed  tne  pen  of  the  inspired  historian.  In  the  whole  Book  of 
Juagcs,  as  well  as  in  the  two  which  bear  the  name  of  Samuel,  the  nar- 
rative of  which  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years,  no  allu- 
sion is  made  to  Egypt,  the  country  with  which,  above  all  others,  the 
Israelites  were  best  acquainted ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  days  of  Solomon 
that  we  find  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  noticed  as  occupying  a  place 
in  the  geographical  chart  of  Jewish  writers.  But  such  an  omission 
will  not  warrant  the  inference,  that  during  six  centuries  the  power  of 
Egypt  was  extinct.  The  Grecian  kingdoms  and  republics,  too,  had,  in 
the  mean  while,  established  their  foundations,  and  begun  to  awaken  au 
interest  along  the  western  shores  of  Asia  ;  but  of  these  celebrated  com- 
munities no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  monarchies  of  India  and  China  are  equally  unnoticed  in  the  He- 
brew annals  ;  but  wo  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  no  government  was 
formed  in  the  great  eastern  continent  until  after  the  canon  of  Scripturo 
was  completed,  or  that  civil  society  had  made  no  progress  in  Europe 
before  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  of  Israel.  The  mere  silence  of  the 
sacred  page,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  held  conclusive  against  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire ;  and  more  especially  when  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  pagan  author  that,  during  the  very  period  to  which  our  at- 
tention is  now  directed,  the  sovereigns  of  that  country  pursued  a  pacific 
policy,  and  sought  not  either  to  distinguish  their  reigns  or  to  extend 
their  borders  by  means  of  warlike  expeditions. 

Referencea  to  the  early  Assyrian  power  actually  exist  in  Scripture.^* 
But  we  are  not  compelled  to  place  our  whole  reliance  upon  this  nega- 
tive argument.  The  Scripture  does,  in  fact,  mention  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, or,  at  least,  the  formation  of  a  political  society  with  a  regular 
government,  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  Flood.  The  erection  of 
such  cities  as  Nineveh,  Eehoboth,  Calah,  and  Besen,  implies  the  exist- 
ence not  only  of  a  considerable  population  in  those  parts  of  the  earth, 
but  also  of  laws,  municipal  institutions,  and  even  of  those  gradations  of 
rank  and  authority  which  always  accompany  the  progress  of  civilized 
life.  Besides,  the  sacred  annalist  who  relates  the  particulars  now  men- 
tioned, informs  us,  in  the  very  same  page,  that  the  beginning  of  regal 
power  had  already  been  established  at  Babel :  and,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  draw  any  inference  from  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  narrative,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  object  which  Nim- 
rod  is  said  to  have  accomplished  in  his  settlement  on  the  Euphrates 
was  meditated  by  Ashur  when  he  went  out  to  found  a  nation  on  the 
margin  of  the  Tigris.^  That  Assyria  had  acquired  a  formidable  name 
before  the  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt,  may  be  learned  from  the  pre- 
diction of  Balaam  relative  to  the  fate  of  the  Kenites,  a  people  of  Ara- 
bia. "  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable  and 
said.  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock. 
Nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted,  until  Ashur  shall  carry  thee 
away  captive.'*  ^  From  this  prophecy  we  must  admit  either  that  the 
Assyrians  were  known  as  a  powerful  nation  in  the  days  of  Balaam,  or 

>  Genesis  x.  ii,  12.  ^  Numbers  xxiy.  21,  22. 
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that  the  whole  passage  was  fabricated  after  the  Babjlonian  captivity, 
when  the  might  of  Ashur  had  been  felt  by  the  Jews  themselves :  for 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  soothsayer,  in  his  prophetic  description, 
would  use  the  name  of  a  kingdom  which  had  then  no  existence,  and 
which  indeed  we  are  desired  to  believe  did  not  begin  to  exist  till  nearly 
a  thousand  years  afterwards.  Some  author  has  observed,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  so  much  the  more  the  power  of 
the  spirit  in  Balaam,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  only  foretell  a  future 
event,  but  even  specified  the  agent  through  whose  means  it  was  to  be 
brought  to  pass,  although  that  agent  was  not  to  have  any  being  for 
many  hundred  years.  ^  But  if  the  son  of  Beor  spoke  of  a  people  who 
were  not  yet  in  existence,  his  language  must  have  been  perfectly-  unin- 
telligible to  the  prince  of  Moab,  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  and 
not  less  destitute  of  meanin?  when  repeated  to  the  Hebrews  bj  their 
Divine  lawgiver.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude  that  Ashur 
or  Assyria  had  already  risen  to  some  eminence  as  a  warlike  nation,  and 
also  that  her  power  was  not  unknown  to  the  eloquent  seer  who  had 
come  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  £ast.^ 

No  inconsisiencff  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  early  AMmfriam 
power  whilst  denying  it*  extent. — Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  that  the  Assyrian  empue  may  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  by  Ctesias,  and  in  admitting  at 
the  same  time  that,  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  monarchs 
of  Assyria  did  not  extend  their  arms  towards  either  the  west  or  the 
north.  The  opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  this  particular 
seems  to  combine  both  views,  while  it  confirms  the  soundness  of  each. 
"  The  ancient  empire  of  the  Assyrians,*'  says  he, "  though  it  reaches  back 
to  the  fabulous  ages,  occupied  but  a  moderate  portion  of  Asia," — a  re- 
mark which  at  once  recognises  the  chronological  canon  of  Ctesias  and 
the  historical  statement  of  Herodotus.^ 

Beference  by  Ctesias  to  the  entire  duration  of  the  Assyrian  power ^  ami 
of  Herodotus  to  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Asia  only.--' 
Anquetil  du  Perron  has  inserted,  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  an  essay  of  considerable  research  and 
learning ;  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  works  of  Ctesias  and  of  JEerodo- 
tus.  That  he  has  failed  in  his  attempt  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bewil- 
dering effect  of  the  principle  which  he  followed,  and  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  separate  the  revolution  or  change  of  dynasty  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Arbaces,  from  the  revolt  in  the  year  b.  c.  710,  the 
epoch,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  Median  independence.  But,  without 
recurring  again  to  this  subject,  which  has  already  occupied  too  much  of 
our  attention,  I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  position  of  Herodotus 
will  be  fully  reconciled  w^ith  the  record  of  Ctesias,  so  soon  as  we  allow 
ourselves  to  perceive  that  the  one  spoke  of  the  entire  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  royalty,  the  other  of  the  period  during  which  it  embraced  a 
certain  portion  of  Asia. 

*  I  have  mislaid  the  reference  to  this  passage,  but  am  sure  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
some  one  of  the  Commentators. 

2  Xumbors  xxiii.  7. 

^  Nam  antiquum  illud  Assyrionini  imperium  retro  ad  fabulosa  usque  pertingens  tem- 
pora  modicara  quandam  Asiio  partem  obtinuit.  Deindc  in  MedoA  traiulatum,  Ac— 
Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  Lea.     Ex  versione  Geletiii.  Hanovia,  16 15. 
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lmpo98ihility  of  knowing  whether  Chushan-BMathaitn  tpos  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  or  an  Assyrian  satrap, — ^Besumine^  at  length  the  topic 
from  which  the  above  remarks  must  be  considered  as  a  digression,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  history  supplies  us  with  no  means  of 
determining  satisfactorily  whether  the  fierce  Chushan-Eishathaim  was 
an  independent  sovereign,  or  merely  a  general  or  satrap  under  the 
monarch  of  Assyria.  Freret  tells  us,  that  he  is  very  much  inclined  to 
regard  Chushan  as  a  military  chief  holding  a  command  in  the  Assyrian 
province  of  Aram  Nahttraim  ;  and,  moreover,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition  directed  against  the  Hebrews,  he  likewise  subdued  the 
Kenites,  the  Arabian  tribe  whose  evil  day  had  been  foretold  by  Balaam. 
This  leader  having  been  defeated  and  slain  by  Othniel,  the  Assyrians 
are  supposed  by  the  learned  academician  to  have  renounced  all  thought 
of  keeping  possession  of  Palestine ;  for  which  reason  there  is  no  more 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  Bible  till  the  time  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  about  2  jo  years  after  the  De- 
dication of  the  Temple.  David  and  Solomon,  he  further  remarks,  not 
only  defeated  several  kings  of  Syria,  but  even  carried  their  victorious 
arms  as  far  as  the  city  of  Thapsacus,  and  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. David  moreover  vanquished  a  bod^  of  troops  drawn  from 
Mesopotamia,  whom  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  had  called  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria,  either 
in  the  history  of  the  son  of  Jesse  or  of  his  successors  for  more  than 
2  jo  years :  whether  it  be  that  this  empire  was  destroyed,  or  at  least 
weakened,  by  some  revolution  which  had  favoured  the  revolt  of 
the  southern  provinces ;  or  whether  the  softness  and  incapacity  of  the 
princes  at  that  time  on  the  throne  made  them  neglect  the  defence  of 
their  frontiers.  The  wars  which  the  tributary  kings  of  Mesopotamia 
and  of  Syria  had  to  maintain  against  the  Hebrews  were  not,  he  sup- 
poses, of  sufficiently  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  effeminate 
monarchs,  to  disturb  the  repose  which  they  enjoyed  at  Nineveh.  The 
silence  of  Scripture  respecting  the  kiu^  of  Assyria  certainly  proves 
that  they  had  no  immediate  quarrel  with  the  Jews  before  the  &ys  of 
Menahem ;  and,  consequently,  that  their  empire  had  not  in  the  reign 
of  David  the  extent  which  Ctesias  and  other  writers  assign  to  it.  But 
to  conclude,  from  these  facts,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  did  not  exist 
at  all  in  the  times  of  the  first  Hebrew  pnnces,  or  even  that  it  did  not 
flourish  at  a  much  earlier  period,  would  oetray  a  species  of  logic  equally 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory.^ 

Arbitrary  interregnum  introduced  hy  Hales,  disproved, — Dr.  Hales 
had  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  devising  a  scheme  whereby  all  difficulties 
were  removed  and  all  chronological  calculations  entirely  superseded. 
He  introduced,  with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen,  an  interregnum^  as 
he  chose  to  call  it,  of  98 j  years ;  during  which,  we  are  instructed  to 
believe,  there  were  no  kings  in  Assyria.  He  adopts  the  same  method 
with  regard  to  Persia ;  for,  after  having  allowed  to  that  countrv  a  dy- 
nasty of  eleven  sovereigns,  from  Kaiumarath  to  G«rshab,  which  occu- 
pied a  space  exceeding  five  centuries,  he  at  once  inserts  a  blank  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  which  he  properly  acknowledges  to  be  a 
very  long  interregnum.     But,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Hales's  scheme,  he 

'  Eflsai  SOT  THistoire  et  la  Chronologie  des  Assyriens  de  Ninive.    Memoires  de  V 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettras,  toL  t.  p.  336. 
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finds  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  AssTrian  interregnum,  and  to 
set  a  fresh  dynasty  on  the  throne,  at  a  time  when  no  history*  sacred  or 
profane,  except  the  very  one  which  he  has  rejected,  affords  the  slightest 
Kint  that  there  was  any  king  whatever  in  the  land  of  Asfaur.  Prom 
B.  c.  2237,  down  to  B.  c.  1252,  the  crown  of  Assyria,  he  belieyes,  was  in 
abeyance ;  the  title  of  sovereign  was  dormant ;  although,  according  to 
the  best  historians  and  chrono^phers,  it  was  during  the  earlier  part 
of  that  same  interval  that  Ninus,  his  wife,  and  his  son,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Nineveh  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  extensive  empire. 
But,  admitting  the  interre^um,  the  reader  must  be  disposed  to  asa,  m 
I  suggested  in  the  foregoing  book,  what  political  event  occurred  in 
Assyria  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  which 
has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  ?  The 
year  b.  c.  1230  nearly  coincides  with  the  judicature  of  Ibzan,  one  of 
the  Hebrew  judges ;  at  which  time  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  re- 
viving strength  in  the  government  of  Assyria,  either  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates or  in  the  upper  districts  of  Mesopotamia.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
we  shall  consent  to  oe  guided  in  our  opmions  by  the  facts  of  ancient 
history,  and  more  particularly  of  sacred  history,  we  must  admit  that 
no  reason  can  be  alleged  for  rejecting  the  first  twenty-four  kings  in  the 
Ctesian  list,  which  might  not  be  employed  for  cancelling  the  remaining 
twelve. 

Abbreviated  scheme  of  Mareham  and  Newtonyfixing  the  origin  qftle 
Auyrian  monarchy  at  b.  c.  1230. — Herodotus,  it  is  true,  has  distinctly 
asserted,  that  the  Assjrrians  had  governed  upper  Asia  not  more  than 
520  years  at  the  time  when  their  empire  was  weakened  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes, — an  event  which  is  usually  thought  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  b.  c.  710.  The  joint  sum  of  these  two  numbers  amounts 
to  1230;  and  hence  several  chronologers  of  the  present  day  seem  in- 
clined to  fix  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  reign  of  Ni- 
nus at  that  particular  epoch.  There  is,  at  least,  an  air  of  consistency 
in  the  conclusions  of  those  writers  who  acknowledge  no  empire  on  the 
Tigris  before  the  date  indicated  by  Herodotus ;  and  as,  by  this  abbre- 
viated scheme,  we  should  be  deprived  of  nothing  more  than  a  bare  list 
of  names,  the  interest  and  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the  historical  reader 
would  not  be  greatly  diminished.  But  Dr.  Hales  halts  between  the  two 
systems.  He  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  the  ancient  monarchy,  and 
yet  he  agrees  with  those  who  maintain  that  there  are  no  traces  of  its 
existence ;  wherefore,  to  accommodate  all  difierences,  he  introduces  his 
moderate  interregnum  of  a  thousand  years,  and  then  seta  out  with  a 
new  dynasty.  Like  all  half-measures,  that  of  Dr.  Hales  ia  a  bad  one. 
It  is  at  once  so  inconsistent  and  improbable,  that  most  readers  would 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the  curtailed  scheme  of  Marsham  and 
Newton,  and  adopt  the  belief  that,  until  the  days  of  Pul,  there  was 
neither  king  nor  government  in  Assyria.  He  does  not  even  adopt  en- 
tirely the  modifiea  views  of  Dr.  Gillies,  whose  reasoning,  it  would  ap- 
pear, induced  him  to  depart  from  the  track  marked  out  by  Ctesias. 

Theory  of  Oillies  based  upon  the  atbreviated  scheme. — This  modem 
writer  maintains  that  there  were  two  cities  called  Nineveh ;  one  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Mosul  now 
stands,  and  another  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  two  great  rivers  by  which  that  plain  is  watered.     The  latter,  he 
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Darks,  was  the  capital  of  Ninus ;  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
itury  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  overrun  a  great  part 
Asia,  and,  finally,  to  have  adopted  measures  for  holding;  in  subjection 
ny  cities  and  provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  flourishing  in  arts  and 
lustry,  and  long  connected  with  each  other  in  commercial  intercourse.' 
Le  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Semiramis,  who,  in  her  turn, 
ided  the  sceptre  to  Ninyas  their  son ;  the  policv  of  which  last  sove« 
B;n  was  adopted  and  maintained  for  the  space  of  four  centuries  by  a 
B  of  seventeen  princes,  whose  mild  ana  pacific  reigns,  leaving  no 
ces  of  blood  behind  them,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.*    At 

I  end  of  that  period,  Pul,  king  of  Nmeveh,  and  the  eighteenth  suc- 
sor  of  Ninvas,  assumed  the  command  of  his  own  armies,  and,  cross- 
:  the  Euphrates,  levied  contributions  in  Syria.  His  son,  Tiglath- 
38er,  conquered  Damascus,  a  Syrian  city  of  great  antiquitv  and 
ilence,  slew  its  king,  Bezin,  and  carried  the  most  distinguished  por- 

II  of  his  subjects  into  captivity."  * 

Sales* s  mod^eation  of  GHlltes's  theory. — It  must  have  been  observed 
.t  Dr.  Hales,  mstead  of  boldly  following  Dr.  Gillies,  and  bringing  down 
HUB  and  his  heroic  queen  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
ore  the  vulgar  era,  chooses  again  to  make  a  compromise  with  dim- 
ties.  He  cuts  off  from  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias  the  names  of  the 
t  twelve  kings  which  the  Greek  physician  had  compiled ;  and,  chang- 

the  first  of  them  into  Ninus  the  second,  places  dim  on  the  throne 
the  year  b.  c.  1252  as  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  continues 
govern  the  Assyrians  during  the  long  period  of  43 1  years.^ 
Furiher  arguments  against  the  later  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire, — 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  supported 
y  by  the  borrowed  testimony  of  Appian  and  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
nassus,  is  the  sole  warrant  and  guide  to  those  modem  writers  who 
e  the  origin  of  Nineveh  and  of  the  Assyrian  empire  about  b.  c.  1230, 
in  epoch,  I  must  once  more  repeat,  which  presents  no  memorial  in 
tory  to  confirm  the  distinction  which  has  been  so  perseveringly  he- 
wed upon  it.     Nay,  upon  a  full  review  of  the  circumstances  attend- 

the  two  cases,  it  appears  less  improbable  that  an  ambitious  prince 
uld  have  overrun  tne  central  parts  of  Asia,  twenty  centuries  before 

reign  of  Augustus,  and  finally  employed  his  warriors  in  the  erection 
a  city  or  stronghold  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  than  that  a  similar 
racter  a  thousand  years  afterwards  should  subdue  the  finest  regions 
I  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  and  yet  leave  among  his  con- 
iporaries  no  impression  b^  which,  in  future  times,  his  progress  might 
traced.  An  occasion  will  hereafter  occur  for  inquiring  into  the 
ndness  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Gillies  relative  to  the  situa- 
1  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  ever 
*e  in  Assyria  two  cities  whidi  bore  that  name ;  meanwhile,  it  may 
asserted  that  the  general  current  of  history,  not  less  than  the  actual 
dition  of  society  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  time  when  the 
gly  government  commenced  among  the  Hebrews,  oppose  an  insuper- 
9  oDstacle  to  our  belief  that  the  Assyrian  empire  could  either  have 
j^inated,  or  received  any  considerable  increase,  at  so  late  a  period. 

>  Hiiitory  of  Greece,  part  the  second,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  edition  1820. 

•  Ibid,  page  95.  •  Ibid,  pages  95,  96, 

*  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  toI.  iii.  p.  54. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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Sjncellua  relates  that,  in  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  NinuB  and  Semiramii 
ruled  over  the  whole  of  Asia, — an  exaggerated  expression,  no  doubt^ 
but  which  at  least  marks  the  date  of  Assyrian  power.*  Constantine 
Manasses,  in  like  manner,  has  recorded  in  his  annals,  that  Belus  the 
father  of  Ninus  was  contemporary  with  the  same  patriarch ;  that  he 
goyemed  the  Assyrians,  and  was  after  his  death  respected  and  worship- 
ped as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Chronus  or  Saturn.*  The  authority 
of  Plato,  also,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  views.  In  the 
third  book  of  his  Laws,  he  asserts  that  the  P^PJo  of  Assyria  governed 
a  great  part  of  Asia  several  ages  before  tne  Trojan  war, — a  remark 
which  at  least  indicates  the  tradition  which  prevailed  on  that  sabkcl 
in  the  learned  world,  four  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era.'  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  if  there  are  difficulties  in  the  chronologi- 
cal system  which  assumes  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
there  are  not  fewer  in  the  hypothesis  which  leads  us  to  seek  its  origin 
only  1230  years  before  the  revelation  of  Christianity  ;  because,  if  it 
appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  such  a  kingdom 
should  during  so  many  centuries  have  been  confined  bj  the  Syrian  de- 
sert on  the  west,  there  is  certainly  not  less  iminrobabilil^  in  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  full  tide  of  its  youth  and  vigour,  it  shoula  have  restricted 
itself  four  or  five  hundred  years  to  the  same  limits,  and  not  once  have 
attempted  to  extend  its  borders  towards  Egy^t  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  a  word,  the  inactivity  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  from  the  thir« 
teenth  to  the  eighth  century  l)efore  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  their  race,  and  with  the  soft  and  efifeminate  man- 
ners by  which  they  were  distinguished,  than  with  the  notion  of  a  con- 
quering dynasty  which  had  started  up  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  Asia,  and 
to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  vassals  all  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west.* 

'  Kara  rotfTov  Atrcrvptac  cat   rqc  Amae  ira<nyc  iliamXtwtv  N7voc,  cac  l^fttpa/u^ 
6/iov. — Syneelii  Chronoffraphia,  p.  87. 
'  Annales,  p.  53,  cited  by  Jackson,  toI.  i.  p.  261. 

*  nXarwvoc  No/imv,  T.  p.  532,  edit.  BasileaR,  i534* 

*  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  controTcraj,  I  present  the  argument  of  Dr.  Gillies  in  a 
note.  '*  It  is  generally  said  that  the  empire  of  the  Ass^n^ns  began  before  the  dsTB  of 
Abram ;  that  it  extended  over  all  southern  Asia ;  Uiat  its  capital  was  Kinereh  in  Ator, 
the  eastern  district  beyond  the  Tigris ;  and  that  this  capital,  now  the  seat  of  the  modsn 
Mosul,  subsisted  with  the  empire  itself  thirteen  hundred  years,  from  the  triumphs  of 
Ninus  and  Scmiramis  to  the  Toluptuous  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  who  was  destroyed  br 
his  provincial  goTomors,  Belesys  tne  Babylonian,  and  Arbaoes  tne  Mede,  seven  hnndred 
and  forty-sereu  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Not  to  mention  that  the  wondetM 
stability  of  the  dynasty  of  Ninus,  during  the  space  of  thirteen  hundred  jeers,  is  inoom- 
patible  with  the  varied  revolutions  in  southern  Asia  during  all  succeeding  periods,  and 
those  stubborn  causes  above  explained,  from  which  such  perpetual  changes  have  never 
ceased  to  flow,  this  early,  extensive,  and  durable  monarchy  is  so  totaOy  incoaaisteBt 
wiUi  the  divided  state  of  the  ancient  world,  as  represented  in  sacred  an^  profisne  au- 
thors, that  the  groat  Newton  and  his  few  followers  in  chronology  are  solicitous  to  re- 
ject the  whole  story  as  fictitious,  and  to  reckon  the  era  of  Nineveh  as  a  seat  of  empire,  to 
bc^n  about  the  same  time  that  other  chronologers  have  thought  fit  to  end  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  loss  extravagant  system,  the  first  great  Assyrian  conqueror  was  Pol,  who  ap- 
peared in  that  lolly  character  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  before  Christ,  inter- 
posing with  a  strong  arm  in  the  affairs  of  Syria,  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
confirming  the  murderous  Menahem  in  the  usurped  kingdom  or  Israel.  But  even  this 
system  of  Newton's  is  invalidated  by  the  best  Greek  historians,  and  overthrown  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture^  which  descnbes  Nineveh,  in  the  century  before  Ihil,  with  the 
same  characteristic  majesty  in  which  that  capital  comes  forward  twelve  hundred  yeait 
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2.  History  of  the  Moahites. 


History  of  the  Moahites  prior  io  the  reign  of  David, — The  king  of 
Mesopotamia  was  the  first  instrument  employed  by  Divine  Providence 
for  punishing  the  ingratitude  and  idolatry  of  the  chosen  people.  Being 
delivered  by  the  valour  of  Othniel  from  a  painful  servituae  of  eight 
years,  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  repose  and  prosperity ; 
but,  not  having  yet  learned  how  to  reconcile  good  fortune  with  inno- 
cence, they  relapsed  once  more  into  their  superstitious  usages,  worship- 
ped the  gods  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and  provoked 
again  the  anger  of  Jehovah.  A  people  whose  wisdom  and  piety  never 
returned  but  with  affliction,  could  only  be  reformed  by  the  severity  of 
their  taskmasters ;  for  which  reason  ''  the  Lord  strengtnened  Eglon  the 
king  of  Moab  against  Israel,  because  they  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  And  he  gathered  unto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and 
Amalek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel  and  possessed  the  city  of  palm 
trees.  So  the  children  of  Israel  served  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab, 
eighteen  years."  '  The  oriffin  of  the  Moabites  can  be  traced  to  that 
painful  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Lot,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  writer  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  process  of  time 
we  find  the  descendants  of  this  patriarch  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  which  they  appear  to 
have  used  principally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  favourite  property 
of  all  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Owing,  it  is  probable,  to  the  relationship 
which  subsisted  between  the  Moabites  and  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
latter,  when  on  their  march  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  were  forbidden  to 
waste  their  lands  or  to  injure  their  persons.*  But  this  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  Moses  did  not  remove  the  apprehensions  of  Balak  the  prince 
of  the  district ;  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to  repel  by  force  of  arms 
BO  powerful  a  body  of  invaders,  had  recourse  to  supernatural  arts,  with 
the  view  of  breaking  their  strength  in  the  field  of  battle.  Perhaps  the 
defeat  which  they  had  recently  sustained  from  the  king  of  the  Amorites 
depressed  at  this  time  the  spirits  and  weakened  the  hands  of  the  Moabitic 
shepherds.'  At  all  events,  they  had  more  confidence  in  the  wicked 
policy  suggested  to  them  by 'the  soothsayer  than  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause  or  the  skill  of  their  warriors.  The  miserable  issue  of  Ba- 
laam's counsel  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture.  The  hand  of 
God,  too,  was  heavy  upon  the  Israelites  for  their  repeated  transgres- 

before  Chrut,  in  profane  authors,  as  a  city  of  wonderfhl  extent,  and  still  more  wonder- 
ful populousness,  and  the  seat  of  a  mighty  monarch,  whose  measures  of  goyemment  were 
concerted  in  the  council  of  his  princes  and  ministers.  That  such  a  dominion  subsisted 
twelve  hundred  years  before  Cnrist  at  Mosul,  and  uninterruptedly  continued  there  for 
many  following  centuries,  is  disprored  by  the  stronrost  evidence.  The  great  Nineveh, 
therefore,  could  not  occupy  the  site  usually  asngnco  to  it,"  &c. 

After  this,  the  learned  nistoriographer  goes  on  to  prove  that  Ninus  built  the  proper 
Nineveh  about  b.  c.  1130,  and  founded  ue  only  Assyrian  empire  which  is  known  to 
Greek  authors. — ^VoL  I.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

*  Judges  iii.  13 — 14. 

'  Deut.  ii.  8, 9.  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Kath  and  from  Ezion-geber,  we  turned, 
and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Distress 
not  tne  Moabites,^  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their 
land  for  a  possession ;  because  I  have  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession. 

'  Numbers  xxi.  38. 

2  D  2 
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Bions  in  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor ;  while  thej,  in  tbeir  ton, 
took  revenge  on  the  children  of  Moab,  and  particularly  on  the  Midia- 
ites,  both  of  whom  had  lent  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  tbe 
nefarious  plan  recommended  by  the  prophet  of  Mesopotamia.    Afio 
the  lapse  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  the  Moabites  unaer  Eglon  tlttir 
king  had  acquired  so  much  strength,  that,  upon  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  people  of  Aminon  and  AmaleR,  they  found  themselm 
equal  to  an  invasion  of  the  united  tribes  of  Israel.     The  stratagem  of 
Ehud,  by  which  the  yoke  of  Moab  was  subsequently-  broken,  has  been 
described  in  a  former  book^  and  the  victory  which  was  immediatelj 
afterwards  gained  by  the  same  chief,  at  the  city  of  palm  trees,  appesn 
to  have  so  completely  reduced  their  military  resources,  that  they  did 
not  again  lift  arms  against  the  Hebrews  all  the  days  of  the  Judges. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  friradlv 
sentiments  which  Moses  wished  to  preserve  between  his  people  and 
the  Moabites  revived  after  this  period ;  for  we  read  that  when  a  sore 
famine  oppressed  the  country  of  the  Hebrews,  some  of  them  went 
down  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  they  were  received  with 
much  kindness,  and  allowed  to  remain  imtil  Jehovah  visited  his  people 
in  giving  them  bread.  ^ 

Utterly  subdued  hy  David  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute, — But  in  tbe 
reign  of  Saul,  war  was  renewed  between  these  two  kindred  nations. 
When  the  monarch  now  named  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  be 
fought  against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab  and  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,  and  against  the  kings  of  Zobah, 
and  against  the  Philistines ;  and  hence  it  was  that  when  David  found 
it  necessary  to  flee  from  the  face  of  his  royal  master,  he  took  refu^ 
among  the  Moabites,  and  even  placed  in  their  hands  the  care  of  hit 
father  and  mother,  until  his  affairs  should  take  a  more  prosperous  turn.' 
But  the  confidence  which  David  reposed  in  the  people  of  Moab  ceased 
upon  the  full  establishment  of  his  power  as  king  of  Israel.  Adopting 
the  quarrel  of  his  predecessor,  he  not  only  subdued  them  in  battle,  but 
inflicted  upon  the  captives  a  punishment  so  excessively  severe,  that  the 
feelings  of  a  more  humane  and  civilized  age  revolt  at  the  recital.  "  He 
smote  Moab,"  says  the  Scripture,  "and  measured  them  with  a 'line, 
casting  them  down  to  the  ground ;  even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to 

Sut  to  death,  and  with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive;*'  that  is,  he  con- 
emned  two-thirds  of  his  prisoners  to  be  massacred  with  the  sword, 
and  reserved  the  remainder  to  waste  their  lives  in  servitude.'    The 

*  Ruth  i  I — 6.  2  I  Somael  liv,  47,  and  xxii.  3. 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  in  the  East  to  order  the  prisoners  of  war  to.  lie 
down,  and  to  measure  by  a  line  such  of  them  as  they  meant  to  put  to  death. —  Universal 
niston/y  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

Bishop  Patrick  thinks,  that,  by  the  phrase  measuring  with  a  Une^  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  David,  "  having  conquered  the  whole  country,  took  an  exact  survey  of  every 
part  of  it ;  and  that  by  casting  to  the  ground  was  meant  the  laying  level  their  strong- 
nolds  and  fortified  places.  With  two  lines  measured  he^  to  ptU  to  deaths  that  is,  he  cu- 
yided  the  country  into  three  parts,  condemning  two  of  them  to  be  destroyed :  And  with 
one  line  he  saved  alive  ;  that  is,  he  preserved  a  third  part  that  it  might  not  be  quite  dis- 
peopled. This  severity,  the  Jews  say,  he  exercised  because  they  had  slain  his  parents  and 
Lis  brethren  whom  he  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  king  of  Moab  during  his  exile. 
But,  in  truth,  because  the  Moabites  had  always  been  implacable  enemies  to  the  Israelites. 
Their  kindness  to  David  proceeded  from  their  hatred  to  Saul." — Commentary  t^xm 
tJie  Second  Book  of  Samuel^  chap.  viii.  ver.  2. 
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"weight  of  this  defeat  continued  to  bear  down  the  Moabites  during  the 
reigns  of  Solomon  and  Behoboam,  to  both  of  whom  they  appear  to  have 
paid  a  regular  tribute. 

Subseouenily  transferred  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel :  rebel  under 
Mesha. — iJpon  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  this  vassal  state  transferred 
its  duty  to  the  house  of  Israel,  which  failed  not  to  exact  from  its*  sue-: 
cessive  princes  the  annual  token  of  submission  and  dependencev  One 
of  these  petty  sovereigns,  whose  name  was  Mesha^  and  who  is  described 
in  the  sacred  text  as  a  '*  sheep-master,*'  rendered*  unto  the  king^  of  Is- 
rael a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  the 
wool.  But  when  Ahab  was  dead,  Mesha  rebelled  against  his  son  Aha- 
ziah  ;  whose  short  reign  not  permitting  any  attempt  to  reduce  him, 
Jehoram,  assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  undertook  an  expedition  through  part  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
with  the  view  of  surprising  the  Moabite,  and  chastising  him  for  his  de- 
fection. Having  reached  the  land  of  Moab,  the  army  was  distressed 
for  want  of  water,  and  must  have  perished,  had  not  the  prophet  Elisha 
obtained  for  them  a  miraculous  supply,  by  intersecting  the  plain  with 
deep  ditches.  An  optical  deception,  too,  hastened  the  discoraiture 
of  Mesha  and  his  followers.  The  water  which  had  issued  from  the 
earth  presented  to  their  eyes  the  appearance  of  blood;  upoa  which 
they  instantly  concluded  that  the  confederated  princes  had  fallen  upon 
one  another  with  the  sword,  and  dyed  the  sand  of  the  wildemesa  with 
their  mutual  slaughter.  "  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  water,  and  the  Moabites  saw  the  water  on  the 
other  side  as  red  as  blood :  and  they  8aid>  This  is  blood  r  the  kings  are 
surely  slain;  and  they  have  smitten  one  another;  now,  therefore, 
Moab,  to  the  spoil.'*  *  Under  this  impression  they  rushed  towards  the 
camp  of  Israel,  to  complete  the  havoc  which,  aR  they  imagined,  dissension 
had  already  begun,  and  ta  lead  themselves  with  an  easy  plunder.  But 
they  were  received  by  an  enemy  quite  prepared  for  the  attack ;  who  at 
once  drove  back  their  disorderly  ranks,  and,  pursuing  them  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  country,  wasted  their  lands,  demolished  their  cities*, 
and  shut  up  their  king  in  Kir-haraseth,  a  strong  place  to  which  he 
had  fled  for  refuge.  Finding  himself  closely  pressea  by  the  besiegers, 
the  barbarian  chief  resolved,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  ehesen^  men^ 

1  2  Kin^  iii.  21,  22.  The  phenomenon  mentioned,  in  the  text  has  nowhere  heen 
fully  explained.  That  it  was  different  from  the  mirage  so  well  known  to  the  travellers 
in  tne  desert  is  evident  from  the  facts  of  the  narrative  itself,  which  ascribe  the  deception 
to  the  reflection  of  the  snnbeams  from  the  water  which  had  spread'  over  the  valley,  and 
not  to  the  shining  surface  of  a  sandy  plain^  which  never  presents  the  colonr  of  olood. 
Chardin  alludes  to  the  common  appearance,  when  he  observes,  that  **  there  is  a  splen- 
dour or  vapour  in  the  plains  of  the  desert,  formed  by  the  repercussion  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  tne  sand,  that  appears  like  a  vast  lake.  Travellers  of  the  desert  afflicted  with 
thirst  are  drawn  on  by  sucn  appearances,  but  cominf^  near,  find  themselves  quite  mis- 
taken :  it  seems  to  draw  back  as  they  advance,  or  quite  vanishes.  I  have  seen  this  in 
several  places.  Quintus  Citrtius  takes  notice  of  it  in  speaking  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Susiana." — MS,  note  qtioted  by  Harmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  established  by  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Oudeney  and  other 
travellers  in  Africa,  that,  in  many  places  where  rain  is  scarcely  ever  known  to  fall,  and 
where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand/ water  may  be  found  by 
scraping  or  digging  a  few  inches  downwards.  A  hole  dug  at  night  will  be  nearly  full 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  water  is  brackish  and  discoloured,  being  impregnated  with  the 
solution  of  various  saline  matters.  Such  a  liauid,  if  spread  over  a  plain,  mirht  perhaps 
exhibit  such  a  reflection  of  coloured  light  as  tnat  alluaed  to  by  the  inspired  historian.' 
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to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  Edomites,  whom  he  dsteemed  the  kart 
warlike  or  the  leaat  hostile  of  the  confederates,  and  to  »"«^'^^in  his  in- 
dependence among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  desert.  But  his  courage  or 
strength  proved  unequal  to  the  attempt ;  upon  which,  he  had  recoune 
to  one  of  those  acts  of  cruel  superstition  wnich  stain  the  records  of  all 
aavase  nations.  ''  He  took  his  eldest  son  that  should  have  reiened  in  hit 
stead,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  waU ;"  whidi 
barbarous  deedexcited  so  much  horror  and  indignation  in  his  enemiei, 
that  they  raised  the  siege  and  returned  home.' 

DinutrouM  ittvanoH  of  Judah  in  the  rewn  of  Jeko9]kap]kai.^^'Bn!k  no 
lonff  time  intervened  beK>re  the  children  oi  Moab  onoe  more  recruited 
their  forces,  and  in  company  with  the  Ammonites  and  the  ESdomites  of 
Mount  Seir,  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  losses  which  thej  had  sustained 
during  the  invasion  of  Jehoram.  Ascribing  the  suoceaa  which  attended 
the  arms  of  the  Israelitish  king  to  the  military  talent  of  his  ally  ^ 
sovereign  of  Judah,  they  resolved  to  attack  the  latter  with  their  whde 
force,  before  he  could  be  apprized  of  their  movements.  In  this  they 
so  far  succeeded,  that  they  had  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  lus 
capital  before  the  alarm  reached  his  ears.  '^Then  there  came  some 
that  told  Jehoshaphat,  saying.  There  cometh  a  great  multitude  against 
thee  from  beyond  the  sea  on  this  side  Syria ;  and  behold  they  be  in 
Hauuon-tamar,  which  is  Engedi."  But  Jerusalem  waa  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  The  invaders  were  seised  with  a 
violent  phrensy,  which  impelled  them  to  employ  their  arms  against  one 
another ;  and  thus,  while  every  man's  hand  was  turned  against  his  fi^ 
low,  the  slaughter  continued  with  such  incredible  fury  that  no  one  was 
permitted  to  escape.^ 

Subsequent  history. — After  this  period  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Moabites  disturbed  tne  kingdom  of  Israel  for  a  great  many  years.  On 
the  declension  of  that  state,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  retaken  from 
the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Ghid  ^reat  part  of  the  land  which  had  be- 
lon^d  to  them  before  the  invasion  of  Sihon ;  for  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  against  Moab,  several  cities  in  those  territories 
are  mentioned  as  being  in  the  possession  of  this  pe<>^e.  The  former 
of  the  holy  men  now  named  predicted  that  Ar,  and  Elir-haraseth,  aod 
Sibmah,  and  Heshbon,  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  rest  of  their 
cities,  several  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Israel,  should  be 
brought  to  contempt  and  desolation.^  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  the  Moabites  repeatedly  revolted 
from  his  successors,  and  were  as  often  reduced  to  obedience,  until  at 
length  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried 
away  their  king  a  prisoner.  They  made,  indeed,  one  attempt  more  to 
recover  their  freedom  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  they  were  induced 
to  take  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch.    But  the  undertaking 

I  2  Kings  iii.  26,  27.  In  the  common  English  renion  of  the  Bihle,  it  is  ssid  that 
**  there  was  gn^eat  indienation  agaiiut  Itrael;  and  they  departed  from  bim  and  retanied 
to  their  own  land."  Bat  the  true  meaning  is  certainly  that  which  is  Biip|^«d  by  Biibop 
Patrick,  who  obscrres,  that  the  passage  should  be  translated  there  was  great  r^pttUmmBt 
tipon  or  among  Israel ;  that  is,  tney  were  extremely  sorr}'  and  troubled  at  this  barbanyos 
sacrifice,  and  wished  they  had  not  pushed  on  the  war  so  far,  which  ended  in  socb  a  hor- 
rible action,  which  brought  an  odium  upon  them. — Commentary  on  Seeond  Kim^t,  chap. 
iii. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 

•  a  Chronicles  xx.  22^26.  3  Isaiah  xt.  i  ;  xvi.  7, 
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only  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  Judah,  and  rivetted  still  faster  the 
chains  of  Moab  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  soon  after  which  this 
restless  people  were  compelled  to  relinauish  their  name  and  independ- 
ence, and  to  sink  down  amon^  the  multifiirioas  subjects  of  the  great 
eastern  empire.  Josephus,  it  is  true,  makes  mention  of  them  as  exist- 
ing in  later  times,  ana  assures  us  that  they  wer^  a  considerable  nation 
even  in  his  own  day.  He  describes  a  victory  which  was  gained  over 
them  by  Alexander  Jannffius,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  who  had  marched 
into  Arabia  at  the  head  of  a  large  armj ;  but  it  is  manifest,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  Jewish  historian  applied,  in  this  part  of  his  writings, 
the  language  of  antiquity  to  a  people  who  no  longer  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  the  simple  tribe  who  had  listened  to  the  incantations  of 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.' 

3.   HitUny  of  the  Canaanite$. 

The  Canaanites :  their  origin,  and  division  into  tribes  or  nations. — 
The  next  people  with  whom  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  makes  us  ac- 
quainted are  the  Cakaanites  ;  a  powerful  and  warlike  race,  who  gave 
ttieir  name  to  a  large  portion  of  Palestine,  and  resisted  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Joshua.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  lineage  as  well  as  their  appellation 
from  Canaan  the  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  to  have  branched  out  at  a 
very  early  period  into  eleven  tribes  or  nations,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  immediate  descendants  of  their  celebrated  ancestor.  The  Si- 
donians,  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  the 
Hivites,  the  Arkites,  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  Zemarites,  and  the 
Hemathites,  represented  so  many  sons  of  Canaan,  and  perpetuated  their 
names  in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  Five  of  these  clans  are 
known  to  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  properly  so  called,  the  Hit- 
tites, the  Jebusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Hivites ;  to 
which  are  commonly  added  the  Perizzites  and  the  Canaanites.  In  re- 
gard to  the  name  and  origin  of  these  last,  the  learned  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  determination.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  trace  the  Perizzites  to  any  of  the  direct  progeuv  of  Ca- 
naan ;  nor  has  it  been  less  difficult  to  explain  why  the  sacred  historian 
should  have  assigned  to  the  other  tribe  an  appellation  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  all  the  nations  in  common. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  their  ruling  families. — On  the  principle 
which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  in  the  former  part  of  this  book, 
the  number  of  ruling  families  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  in- 
creased to  a  great  amount ;  and  as  every  clan  acknowleoged  the  prox- 
imate authority  of  its  own  chief,  the  government  of  the  country,  when 
the  Hebrews  nrst  entered  it,  was  found  to  be  parcelled  out  among  up- 
wards of  thirty  petty  kings,  who  led  their  own  armies  and  had  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Adonibezek,  himself  the  sovereign  of  only 
two  subordinate  tribes,  boasted  or  confessed  that  he  had  reduced  three- 
score and  ten  kings  to  the  miserable  condition  of  gathering  their  meat 
under  his  table.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  thirty-one  kings 
who  were  conquered  by  Joshua  were  all  included  in  the  seven  nations 

1  See  Joiepbi  BeU.  Jadaie.  lib.  i.  e.  4;  and  the  Ancient  UniTenal  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  355- 
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which  that  commander  was  enjoined  to  destroj.  Nor  must  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  whole  country,  there  were  no  more  than  thirty-one 
individuals  who  here  the  rojal  title.  Those  only  are  mentioned  who 
were  overcome  hv  the  Hehrew  generals ;  and  as  the  Scripture  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Canaanites  were  not  wholly  subdued  by  him,  we  may 
infer  that  many  had  the  title  of  king  who  never  were  aaaaiLed  by  the 
arms  of  Joshua.^ 

JSarljf  hUtory, — The  early  history  of  these  small  monarcbies  is  Tery 
little  known.  Among  the  first  notices  which  the  sacred  volume  con- 
tains respecting  them,  we  may  reckon  the  short  account  of  the  Elamite 
invasion  as  one  of  the  most  important.  We  next  read  of  the  destmc- 
tion  of  some  of  their  principal  cities  by  fire  from  heaven ;  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  which  could  not  be  expiated  otherwise  than  by  the 
extinction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  throughout  the  contaminated 
region.  For  the  minute  details  connected  witb  the  wars  of  Joshua,  I 
must  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  reference  to  the  book  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  distinguished  servant  of  Qod ;  proceedins;  without 
further  delay  to  the  transactions  which  fell  out  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  «fudges,  the  period  to  which  our  researches  properly  belong. 

Only  partially  conquered  by  the  Sebreia. — Immediately  after  the 
campaign  in  which  the  power  of  Adonibezek  was  reduced  by  Simeon 
and  Judah,  the  victorious  Hebrews  attacked  the  enemy  in  aeveral  other 
Quarters,  and  particularly  in  Hebron  and  Debir ;  two  cities  which  had 
formerly  been  destroyed  by  Joshua,  but  which  appear  to  have  been  re- 
taken by  the  Canaanites, — an  instance  among  many  others,  as  it  has 
been  well  observed,  of  the  resolution  of  this  people  and  of  their  reluct- 
ance to  quit  their  possessions.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  districts  were  easily  subdued  oy  the  hardy  soldiers 
who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  but  such  as  dwelt  in  the  low 
country  were  long  able  to  keep  their  ground^  because  they  had  chariots 
of  iron  which  were  found  to  do  great  execution  in  the  plain.  Hebron, 
a  city  which  was  greatly  prized  by  the  conquerors,  rewarded,  in  this 
local  war,  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  two  confederate  tribes.  But  the 
efibrts  of  the  chosen  people  were  not  in  every  part  attended  with  equal 
success.  Bethel,  indeed,  was  taken  by  the  house  of  Joseph  ;  but  the 
conquerors  were  more  indebted  for  their  triumph  to  the  treachery  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants  than  to  their  own  military  skill.  A  learned 
writer  remarks,  that  the  attempts  of  the  several  tribes  to  expel  the 
Canaanites  kept  the  land  in  a  constant  ferment,  but  ended  with  no 
great  success  on  either  side.  The  adverse  parties  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  equally  matched ;  so  that,  although  it  is  certain  multitudes  of 
the  natives  fell  in  the  wars  with  Joshua,  and  that  many  of  them  fled 
from  their  country  altogether  in  search  of  more  quiet  and  secure  abodes, 
yet,  80  considerable  was  their  remaining  number,  valour,  or  superior  skill 
in  war,  that,  after  all  their  calamities,  they  seem  to  have  been  but  little 
inferior  to  the  Israelites.  Nor  did  one  tribe  of  them  disappear,  except 
the  Girgashites;  who  are  Hupposed  to  have  retired  to  Africa,  and  to 
have  founded  in  that  division  of  the  earth  a  prosperous  colony.' 

Obtain  the  ascendency  under  Jabin, — About  fourteen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  power  of  the  Canaanites  increased  so  greatly, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  fell  under  subjection  to  it,  and  endured  at 
^  Ancient  Universal  Hiiitory,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  '  Ibid.  p.  404. 
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their  hands  an  oppressive  servitude  of  twenty  years.  Jabin  was  king 
of  the  former  people  at  the  period  in  question ;  an  ambitious  and  active 
prince,  who,  having  placed  his  royal  seat  at  Hazor,  one  of  the  cities 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Joshua,  and  added  to  his  army  nine  hun- 
dred chariots  of  iron,  exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  his  ancient 
territory  a  vigorous  and  tyrannical  government.  Sisera,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  seconded  the  aspiring  views  of  his  master,  and  rigidly  enforced 
his  commands  against  tne  subdued  and  unresisting  Hebrews.  The 
insurrection  of  the  northern  tribes  under  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  the 
decisive  victory  which  they  gained  over  the  Canaanites  at  Mount  Tabor, 
are  too  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  the  youngest  reader  to  require 
any  additional  narrative.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  success 
of  Barak,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  broke  the  chains  of  Canaanitish 
servitude,  reduced  the  power  of  Jabin  within  due  limits,  and  secured 
to  the  Israelites  a  peace  which  continued  forty  years. 

Driven  out  of  Jerusalem  by  David. — No  further  mention  is  made  in 
Scripture  of  this  warlike  people  during  several  generations.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  footing  in  sundry  parts  of  the 
land,  and  even  in  Jerusalem,  till  the  reign  of  David,  who  drove  them 
from  that  fortress.  We  are  told  that  when  the  Jebusites,  who  held 
the  castle  of  Mount  Zion,  saw  the  king  of  Judah  advance  to  attack  it, 
they  placed  their  blind  and  lame  upon  the  walls  to  defend  them ;  in- 
sinuating that  such  warriors  were  sufficient  to  baffle  the  attempts  of 
David  and  his  soldiers  against  a  post  so  well  fortified  by  nature.^  But 
the  vaunting  language  of  the  Canaanites  was  soon  changed  into  suppli- 
cation and  mourning ;  for  the  place  being  taken  by  assault,  the  inhabit- 
ants, it  may  be  presumed,  were  subjected  to  some  one  of  those  capital 
punishments  which  the  laws  of  war,  in  the  times  of  the  first  Jewish 
kings,  seem  in  certain  cases  to  have  rendered  imperative  upon  every 
victorious  commander. 

Complete  state  oj  subjection  under  Solomon. — This  devoted  people 
were  afterwards  attacked  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  who  took  Qezer, 
one  of  their  principal  cities,  with  the  usual  circumstances  of  atrocity 
which  in  those  evil  days  attended  the  sacking  of  every  strong  place.  The 
occasion  of  this  inroad  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  merely  informed  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  that  Pharaoh  had  gone  up  and  taken 
GTezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites  tnat  dwelt  in 
the  city.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  history  of  the  Canaanites  can 
hardly  be  traced ;  if  viewed,  at  least,  as  distinguished  from  the  PhoB- 

*  a  Samuel  ▼.  6.  "  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jenualcm  unto  the  Jehusites, 
the  inhahitants  of  the  land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except  thou  take  away 
the  hlind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither ;  thinking,  David  cannot  come 
in  hither." 

**  The  learned  are  divided  in  their  opinions  ahout  these  blind  and  lame.  Joscphos 
understands  the  expression  in  the  literal  sense.  Bochart  supposes  it  was  in  derision  of 
the  besiegers  that  the  blind  and  cripples  were  placed  upon  the  walls :  but  Dr  Ghregory 
has  written  a  long  dissertation  to  prove  that  tnese  lame  and  blind  were  no  other  than 
the  gods  of  this  people,  who,  according  to  the  psalmist,  had  eyes  and  saw  not,  and  feet 
and  walked  not." — Ancient  Univenal  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  the  learned  Gregory,  that,  however  justly  the  psalmist 
described  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  it  was  very  improbable  that  the  Jebusites,  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to,  would  use  such  language  in  regard  to  the  deities  in  whom  they  put 
their  trust. 
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niciaiis,  of  whose  more  brilliant  and  interesting  annals  we  shall  ahortlj 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  outline.  Before  the  death  of  this  prince,  toe 
remains  of  the  seven  nations  had  sunk  down  into  a  state  of  hopeJeii 
servitude ;  for  **  all  the  people  that  were  left  of  the  AmoriteSy  Uittites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jeousites,  and  their  children  that  were  left 
after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  able  ut- 
terly to  destroy,  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond  serrioe 
unto  this  day."  ^  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  degraded 
condition  to  which  these  tribes  were  reduced  by  the  son  of  I>avid  be- 
came hereditary  among  their  remotest  descendants,  and  even  survived 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  the  Book  of  Ezra  there  are  traces  to  be 
discovered  of  this  Jewish  helotism  as  not  yet  extinct ;  for  in  the  list  of 
those  who  returned  from  the  territories  of  the  great  king,  w^ere  *^  the 
children  of  Solomon's  servants.  And  all  the  Nethinims,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Solomon's  servants,  were  three  hundred  ninety  and  twa"' 
Thus,  at  length,  was  the  purpose  of  God  fulfilled.  The  wicked  nations 
of  Canaan  were  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  H^ 
brews  no  longer  turned  aside  to  worship  idols,  the  work  of  men's  himdi.. 
nor  to  do  homage  in  the  groves  to  the  nost  of  heaven. 

4.  History  of  the  MidianUes, 

The  Midianites :  their  origin  and  division  into  families. — The  finirtli 
servitude  endured  by  the  children  of  Israel  ¥ra8  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  hands  of  the  Midiaitites  ;  who,  with  the  Amalekitei  and  other 
eastern  tribes,  came  up  against  them  and  overran  their  country.  ^  And 
they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth, 
till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ;  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  neither 
sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass." '  In  regard  to  this  people,  it  is  TCnerally 
thought  that  they  drew  their  origin  from  Midian,  the  fourth  son  of 
Abraham,  by  Keturah.  Having  received  a  suitable  patrimony  from 
his  father,  whose  chief  cares  were  directed  to  Isaac  and  to  the  hopes 
connected  with  his  lineage,  this  young  man,  along  with  the  rest  of  nis 
brethren,  was  sent  into  the  east  country,  that  he  might  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  child  of  promise,  to  whom  an  inheritance  was  given  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Midian  became  the  progenitor  of  a  powerful  tribe, 
which  branched  out  into  families  from  his  five  sons,  Ephah,  Epher, 
Hanoch,  Abidah,  and  Eldaah.^ 

Connection  with  the  Mbahites  and  Ishmaelites. — In  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  history,  the  Midianites  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  di- 
rect descendants  of  Ishmael ;  and,  in  later  times,  we  find  them  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  Nabatheans  and  Kedereues,  the  posteri- 
ty of  Nabaioth  and  Keder,  likewise  sons  of  this  celebrated  patriarch. 
As  the  progeny  of  Abraham,  they  could  not  but  regard  one  another  as 
kinsmen  and  brethren ;  and,  occupying  in  common  an  extensive  and  un- 
divided country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  often 
found  acting  together  as  allies,  and  even  sharing  the  same  name.  But 
it  is  not  90  easy  to  understand  why  they  should  have  formed  so  close  a 
union  with  the  Moabites,  as  to  be  regarded,  even  by  the  inspired  his- 
torian, almost  as  one  nation.     Moses  observes  that  they  always  com- 

'   iKinfi^ix.  lo,  21.  '  Ezra  ii.  55,  58. 

'  Jud^  tI.  1—4.  *  Geneds  xxt.  4. 
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bined  tbeir  interests  and  their  force  against  the  people  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided; that  their  religion  and  manners  were  the  same;  and  that,  except  in 
the  local  distribution  of  their  families,  there  was  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ishmaelites.  We  find, 
too,  that,  upon  the  defeat  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  the  princes  of 
Midian  consulted  with  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  warding  off  the  disaster  with  which  they  were  threatened 
at  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew  invaders ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  on 
record,  that  the  former  were  not  less  active  than  the  latter  in  employ- 
ing those  evil  arts  by  which  the  swords  of  Israel  were  blunted  and  their 
reputation  sullied,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth-peor.^ 
Divided  into  two  classes :  agricultural  and  commercial. — The  Midian- 
ites  of  old  appear  to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  great  classes,  the 
pastoral  ana  the  mercantile ;  the  one  living  in  tents,  and  removing  from 

f>lace  to  place  according  to  the  wants  of  their  flocks  ;  the  other  travel- 
ing across  the  deserts  with  the  rich  metals,  spicery,  and  perfumes , 
which  constituted  the  luxury  of  ancient  times,  and  exchanging  them 
for  slaves  or  cattle.  It  was  to  a  company  of  Midianitish  merchants 
that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  This 
species  of  traffic,  as  might  be  expected,  diffused  great  wealth  over  the 
wildest  parts  of  Syria ;  and  we  perceive,  accordingly,  that,  when  the 
Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon,  the  spoil  found  upon  the  persons 
of  the  soldiers,  the  kings  and  the  leaders,  was  sufficient  to  enrich  all 
the  host  of  Israel.  The  Hebrew  champion  requested  of  his  army  that 
they  would  deliver  up  to  him  "  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey." 
"  For,"  adds  the  Scripture,  "  they  had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they 
were  Ishmaelites.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-nngs  that  he  re- 
quested was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  besides 
ornaments,  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  besides  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks."  ' 
Presumed  learning  of  the  Midianites. — Some  writers  have  been  dis- 
posed to  estimate  the  learning  and  science  of  the  Midianites  still  higher 
than  their  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise.  Assuming  that  Job 
lived  in  the  part  of  Arabia  where  the  descendants  of  Abraham  kept 
their  flocks,  it  is  inferred  that  his  contemporaries  could  not  fail  to  be 
acquainted  with  letters  as  well  as  with  the  general  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  Moses,  who  excelled  in  the  learning  of  Egypt,  is  supposed 
Dy  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  have  made  valuable  additions  to  nis  knowledge 
while  in  the  household  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Midiw. 
Another  author  observes,  that  ''the  merchants  must  also  have  been 
versed  in  some  kind  of  arithmetic ;  and  there  being  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean so  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  these  being 
themselves  traders,  and  situated  on  the  Bed  Sea,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  would  refrain  from  ship-building,  and  viewing  the  shoi'es  of 
their  own  sea  and  the  contiguous  coasts.  From  hence  we  may  naturally 
enough  extend  the  circle  of  their  sciences  beyond  bare  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  allow  them  a  competent  skill  in  geography,  geometry, 
and  astronomy."' 

Beligion, — It  has  been  imagined,  too,  that  though  the  mass  of  the 

*  Numbers  xxii.  3,  7 ;  xxv.  i — 18. 

'  Jud^  yiii.  24 — 27.    The  ear-rings  alone  amounted  to  nearly  £4000  of  our  money. 

'  Ancient  UniTcrsal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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eople  on  the  borders  of  Moab  was  devoted  to  the  gross  superstitioii  of 
baal-peor  and  the  other  idols  of  Canaan,  there  were,  notwithstand- 
ing, among  the  Midianites,  many  persons  of  pure  and  lofty  views  who 
continued  to  worship  the  one  true  Qod.  Job,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  those  early  days,  presents  a  fine  example  of  an  enlishtened 
theist,  who  had  not  only  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  material  world, 
but  had  also  founded,  upon  his  physical  researches,  the  wisest  and  most 
consolatory  doctrines  relative  to  the  Divine  attributes.  Jethro,  again, 
one  of  the  priests  of  the  tribe,  possessed  a  mind  much  too  elevated  to 
stoop  to  the  degrading  usages  of  the  popular  superstition.  His  con- 
duct, when  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  proves  at  once  nis  prudence  and  hi« 
atedfastness ;  for  while  he  suggested  to  Moses  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment  which  was  admirably  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  he  retained  his  peculiar  notions  in  respect  to  the  religion  which 
ne  himself  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  and  enforce.  He  was  ready 
.to  join  in  offering  up  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  even  sacrifices,  to 
the  Almighty ;  but  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
the  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  in  the  benefits  of  which  he  had 
no  share. 

JSarlu  history:  one  branch  destroyed  by  the  Israelitee. — ^The  fint 
historicfid  notice  of  the  Midianites  which  is  conveyed  to  us  in  Scrip* 
ture,  is  contained  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  thej  are 
said  to  have  been  defeated  by  Hadad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.  ^eir 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  sacred  pages  until  the  time  of  Moses^ 
when  they  formed  the  alliance,  already  mentioned,  with  the  Moabites, 
to  oppose  the  passa^^e  of  the  Hebrew  congregation.  The  part  which 
the  Midianites  took  m  the  war  against  Israel  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  punishment  with  which  they  were  soon  afterwards  visited  for 
following  the  counsel  of  Balaam.  Influenced  by  the  command  of 
Heaven,  the  inspired  leader  of  Israel  selected  twelve  thousand  men,  a 
thousand  from  every  tribe,  saying,  "  Arm  yourselves  unto  the  war,  and 
go  against  the  Midianites,  and  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian.  And  Moses 
sent  them  to  the  war,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  them  and  Fhinehas 
the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  with  the  holy  instruments,  and  the  trum- 
pets to  blow  in  his  hand.  And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses ;  and  they  slew  all  the  males.  And  they 
slew  the  kings  of  Midian,  besides  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain; 
namely,  Evi,  and  Eekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Beba,  five  kings  of 
Midian :  Balaam,  also,  the  sou  of  Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of  Midian  captives,  and 
their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all  their 
fiocks,  and  all  their  goods.  Ana  they  burnt  all  their  cities  wherein 
they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with  fire."  * 

Oppressions  of  Zeha  and  Zalmunna :  victory  of  CUdeon. — In  this 
manner  was  one  branch  of  the  Midianitish  nation  entirely  destroyed. 
But  that  the  whole  people  were  not  utterly  exterminated,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  history  ot  the  Hebrew  commonwealth ;  where  we  read, 
that  after  the  days  of  Barak  two  princes  of  great  power  rose  up,  to 
avenge  the  sufferings  of  their  ancient  tribes  upon  the  descendants  of 
those  whose  hands  had  been  stained  with  their  blood.  For  seven  sue* 
cessive  years  did  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  wage  a  cruel  war  against  the  Is- 

*  Numbers  xxxi.  i — lo. 
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raelites ;  who,  not  daring  to  remain  in  the  low  coontry,  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  sought  shelter  in  caves  and  fortresses  which  they 
had  prepared  as  places  of  defence.  The  Midianites,  accordingly,  find- 
ing no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  wasted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  drove 
off  the  cattle ;  entering  every  season,  with  their  numerous  camels  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  into  tne  land  when  the  fruits  were  far  advanced ; 
carrying  away  all  that  could  be  removed,  and  destrojring  everything 
that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind.  The  decisive  victory  of 
G-ideon,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,put  an  end  to  these  vexations.  Clothed 
with  a  supernatural  commission,  this  son  of  Joash  undertook  the  de- 
liverance of  his  people, — a  task  which  he  accomplished  so  fully,  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  name,  and  the  weight  of  his  sword,  impressed 
the  Midianites  with  terror  for  many  years,  and  secured  tranquillity  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  But  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  this  victory,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  have  already  been  described  with  sufficient  minuteness ;  and, 
besides,  they  are  to  oe  found  in  language  which  cannot  be  improved, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jud^s,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer the  studious  reader. 

Flourishing  condition  of  the  Midianites  in  later  times. — But  neither 
did  the  sword  of  Gideon  finally  exterminate  the  house  of  Midian.  On 
the  contrary,  we  observe  allusions  to  that  people,  as  still  great  and 
flourishing,  some  centuries  after  the  son  of  Joash  had  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  In  the  magnificent  picture  of  approaching  power  and 
happiness  which  Isaiah  presented  to  the  faith  of  nis  countrymen,  when 
the  abundance  of  the  sea  should  be  converted  unto  them,  and  the  forces 
of  the  Gentiles  should  come  unto  them,  he  mentions  the  '*  multitude  of 
camels  and  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense  " — the  peculiar  com- 
modities in  which  the  wealth  of  the  Midianite  merchantmen  consisted.^ 
Habakkuk,  in  like  manner,  makes  an  allusion  to  the  same  people,  in  the 
sublime  vision,  in  which  he  beheld  shadowed  forth  the  judgments  that 
awaited  the  earth.  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full 
of  his  praise.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals  went 
forth  at  his  feet.  He  stood,  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations ;  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scat- 
tered, the  perpetual  hills  did  bow.  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in 
affliction ;  and  the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble."  ^ 

Their  name  subsequently  merged  in  that  of  the  Arabians, — About 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient Midianites  appears  to  have  merged  in  the  more  general  appella* 
tion  of  Arabians.  Abulfeda,  it  is  true,  relates  that,  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  hundred  years  from  the  epoch  just  mentioned,  there  was  in 
the  desert  a  ruined  city  called  Madyan ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  natives  pretended  to  show  the  fountain  where  Moses  watered  the 
herds  of  Jetnro  ;  and  the  same  historian  adds, ''  that  it  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  stations  in  the  pilgrimage  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  under  the 
name  of  Shoaib's  cave."* 

1  Isaiah  Ix.  6,  7.  *  Habakknk  iii.  7 — la. 

>  See  Ancient  XJniTenal  History*  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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Date  of  the  events  recorded  in  Buth — I  have  already  stated  tbit^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  approved  commentatora,  it  wm 
during  the  famine  occasioned  hj  the  auoceasive  inroads  of  the  Midiaii- 
ites  into  the  hind  of  the  Hehrewa,  that  the  severe  famine  took  place 
which  compelled  the  father  of  the  future  hushand  of  Kuth  to  migrate 
with  his  family  into  the  country  of  Moab.  No  other  dearth  is  notioed 
in  the  Scriptures  as  having  occurred  during  the  times  when  the  Judges 
ruled ;  and  hence  the  ground  of  the  opinion  now  mentioned.^ 

Tradition  identifying  Gideon  (Jerubhaal)  with  the  Jeramhaal  nf- 
posed  to  have  assisted  Sanehoniathon. ~^ln  respect  to  G-ideon,  asam, 
who,  from  the  incident  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Judges,  is  like- 
wise called  Jerubbaal,  there  has  been  a  tradition  current  in  hisUxy 
since  the  reign  of  Adrian,  that  he  gave  assistance  to  Sanchoniathon,  the 
Phoenician  cosmogonist ;  whose  work,  on  the  creation  of  the  worid  and 
the  first  race  of  mankind,  was  translated  by  Philo-Byblius,  and  reoom- 
mended  b^  Porphyrjr.  Eusebius,  who,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  his  Evangehcal  Preparation,  has  preserved  a  large  extract  fifom 
the  Greek  version  of  Sanchoniathon,  repeats  the  story  of  Jerombaai 
the  priest  of  Jao ;  whose  communications,  he  adds,  are  understood  to 
have  supplied  to  the  latter  writer  the  chief  materials  of  his  singular  pro- 
duction. But,  admitting  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  labours  of  Bishop  Cumberland,  there  is  still  great 
room  to  doubt,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  a  good  reason  for  identifying 
the  Jewish  priest  with  the  warlike  Gideon ;  whose  habits  do  not  (m 
any  occasion  appear  to  have  had  a  close  affinity  with  literature.  Nor 
was  the  epithet  which  was  conferred  upon  the  son  of  Joash  neceesarilv 
confined  to  one  individual ;  being  merely  descriptive  of  an  action  whioL 
might  be  performed  by  others  at  different  times  and  places.  Besides, 
Gideon  was  not  a  priest  of  Jehovah ;  he  was  not  even  a  Levite ;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Bochart,  it  is  true,  ascribes  this 
mistake  to  the  ignorance  of  a  Pa^an ;  who,  upon  hearing  that  the  He- 
brew chief  had  set  up  an  ephod  in  his  house,  naturallv  concluded  that 
he  must  have  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  who,  perhaps,  used 
the  term  which  is  translated  priest  to  denote  rather  a  man  of  rank  in 
general,  than  one  whose  duties  were  limited  to  the  service  of  a  particu- 
lar divinity.^ 

Uncertainty  respecting  both  the  tradition  and  the  authenticity  of 
Sanchoniathon. — But  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  author  of  Phaleg  is 
not  satisfactory.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  priest  of  Jao,  from 
whose  commentaries  the  Phconician  author  derived  so  much  aid,  was 
Moses.  Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  this  legislator  ascribed  the 
origin  and  sanction  of  his  laws  to  a  god  who  was  called  Jao  ;  rov  loo 

^  See  Patrick  on  the  place ;  Lightfoot's  and  Townsend's  Chronicles. 

'  Dei  porro  Jao  sacerdos,  ex  cujua  commentariis  profecisse  legitur  Sanchoniathon, 
mihi  videtur  esse  Gideon.  At,  inquies,  Jeromhalus  sacerdos  non  erat  Dei  Jaoy  Gideon 
ne  Levita  quidem,  sed  d  trihn  Manassis.  Fateor ;  sed  nihil  mimm  ah  Ethnico  bomine, 
et  rerum  Judicarum  non  admodum  perito,  eum  haheri  pro  sacerdote  qui  ex  hostinm 
spoliis  constitoit  Ephod  in  urhe  sua.  [It  seems  to  me,  tnat  this  priest  of  the  god  Jao, 
whose  commentaries  Sanchoniathon  is  understood  to  have  consulted,  was  Gideon.  But, 
you  will  say,  Gideon  was  not  a  priest  of  the  god  Jao ;  he  was  not  even  a  Levite  ;  hut 
of  the  trihe  of  Manasseh.  I  grant  it;  hut  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  heathen,  not  well  rersed 
in  the  Jewish  polity,  took  the  man  who  set  up  in  his  citj  an  Ephod  made  from  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  to  he  a  priest.] — PkaUg^  lib.  u.  cap.  xrii.  p.  774. 
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tKiKoKovfieyov  Oeoy}     And  on  the  faith  of  these  statements  many  learned 
men  have  been  inclined  to  belioTe,  that  the  writings   which   Fhilo 
BjbliuB  translated  were  indeed  genuine  ;  and  that  Sanchoniathon  must 
have  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  many  of  the  facts  which  he  has  in- 
corporated and  disfigured  in  his  strange  cosmogony.     Nay,  others  have 
supposed  that  Thoth,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mercury,  was  only  another 
name  for  Moses :  but  the  numerous  inconsistencies  which  the  research 
of  modem  tiroes  has  detected  in  the  several  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  the  Phoenician  manuscript,  and  especially  the  silence  of  antiquity 
respecting  its  author,  who,  if  he  had  deserved  the  character  given  of 
him  by  Porphyry,  could  not  have  been  so  entirely  overlooked,  create  a 
just  ground  of  suspicion  either  against  the  honesty  or  the  discernment 
of  Philo  Byblius.     Hence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  latter 
writer  fabricated  the  work  from  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  and  ushered 
it  into  the  world  as  a  version  from  the  Phoenician  language  ;  with  the 
view,  it  is  thought,  of  providing  the  Pagan  philosophers  with  a  history 
of  the  Creation,  which  might  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  which  had 
been  furnished  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Jews.     This,  at  least,^ 
is  the  opinion  of  Brucker  ;  and  his  judgment  has  been  somewhat  con- 
firmed by  the  arguments  of  Dodwell  and  by  the  authority  of  Dupin.* 
Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  some  other  of  the  Christian  fathers,  nave 
been  considered  as  too  credulous  in  respect  to  the  claims  urged  in  be- 
half of  Sanchoniathon,  by  Philo  Byblius  and  the  subtle  Porphyry. 
The  bishop  of  Cesarea  was  desirous  to  find,  in  the  description  of  the 
Phoenician  antiquary,  a  counterpart  to  the  narrative  of  Moses ;  imagin- 
ing that  the  sacred  books  would  somehow  gain  an  additional  measure 
of  light  or  cogency  from  the  corresponding  details  of  a  heathen  fabu- 
list.    But  an  accurate  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Sanchoniathon 
will  satisfy  the  discerning  reader  that,  so  far  from  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  directly  opposes  its  fundamental  state- 
ments :  teaching  that,  from  the  necessary  operation  of  an  active  princi- 
ple, eternal  and  unintelligent,  upon  the  chaotic  mass,  a  principle  which 
was  likewise  eternal  and  inactive,  the  visible  world  sprang  into  exist- 
ence.    So  little,  in  short,  are  the  views  of  Sanchoniathon  in  unison 
with  those  of  Moses,  that  Porphyry  has  been  suspected  of  giving  his 
countenance  to  the  former,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  throw 
upon  the  latter  a  clond  of  suspicion  and  contempt.     But  the  question 
before  us  at  present  does  not  respect  the  authenticity  of  the  tract 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenician ;  it  turns  entirely  on  the  disputed  point, 
whether  Gideon  and  the  Jerombaal  mentioned  by  Eusebius  are  or  are 
not  the  same  individual.     If,  then,  we  regulate  our  determination  by 
the  laws  of  probability,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
historians  and  chronologers,  we  must  aecide  in  the  negative ;  finding 
that  neither  the  times  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  lived,  nor  the 
characters  which  are  assigned  to  them,  establish  the  hypothesis  which 
assumes  their  identity. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

*  Dodwell*8  Discoane,  &c.    Le  Court  Gibelin.    «*  Allegoriea  Orientalet."    Cnmher* 
•  land's  Sanchoniathon. 
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5.  Hktory  of  the  Phiiistines, 

Oriain  of  the  Philistines. — The  sixth  servitude  of  the  Isnelitei 
was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  PHiLiSTiii^ESy  a  warlike  people  who 
lived  on  their  western  borders.  From  some  scattered  notices  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  celebrated  na- 
tion came  originaUv  from  Egypt ;  where  they  were  known  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  (Jasluhim  and  Caphtorim,  the  immediate  progenj  of 
Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomj,  the 
sacred  historian  relates  that  the  Avim  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  ev&i 
imto  Azzah,  the  Caphtorim,  which  came  forth  out  of  Capbtor,  destiojed 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead.^  Dr.  Cumberland,  in  a  learned  discourse 
on  these  words,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  by  Hazerim  was  meant,  not 
a  single  town,  but  huts  and  villages  in  which  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  were  wont  to  live ;  and  hence,  having  no  places  of  strength  or 
walled  cities  in  their  territory,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cuthite  invaders.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  both  Jeremiah  and 
Amos  mention  the  Philistines  as  having  migrated  from  Caphtor ;  con- 
firming by  their  testimony  an  historical  fact  of  which  the  evidence  had 
already  become  faint  and  indistinct.' 

Early  governed  hy  kings, — Their  most  recent  form  of  govemment 
appears  to  have  been  administered  by  kings,  all  of  whom  were  addressed 
by  the  afiectionate  title  of  Abimelech,  a  term  which  literally  imports 
HT  FATHEB  the  Kivo.  Such  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  but  the  monarchical  rule  seems  to  have 
been  soon  afterwards  changed  into  an  aristocracy  under  the  direction  of 
five  lords  or  provincial  governors.  This  form  subsisted  in  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  Judges,  in  whose  annals  the  proud  satraps  of  Philistia  are 
frequently  mentioned.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  regal  power 
must  have  been  once  more  restored.  The  second  race  of  kings  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  Achish.  During  the  reign  of  David  and 
his  immediate  successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah,thev  had  their  seat  of 
government  at  Gath ;  which,  it  is  presumed,  they  afterwards  removed 
to  Ascalon,  and  finally  to  Gbza. 

Their  hitter  hatred  to  the  Hehrews, — About  the  time  when  they 
were  visited  by  the  first  patriarchs  of  the  Hebrew  family,  the  Philis- 
tines were  a  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable  people.  As  superstition 
increased,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  contammated  with  its  worst 
practices  ;  became  bigoted  worshippers  of  the  idols  which  were  set  up 
m  their  adopted  country ;  and  appear  to  have  hated  the  Israelites  witn 
a  more  intense  dislike,  m  proportion  as  they  themselves  multiplied  the 
objects  of  their  absurd  veneration.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  though 
in  Scripture  they  are  constantly  mentioned  as  strangers,  and  though 
possessed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Almighty 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  driven  out ;  because  they  were  Egyptians 
by  descent,  and  not  belonging  to  those  aboriginal  tribes  whose  territory 
onl V  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  Their  arrogance  and 
ambition  were  at  all  times  equally  great ;  and  so  implacable  was  their 
enmity  to  the  Israelites,  that,  as  a  certain  author  observes,  one  would 
be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  they  had  been  created  on  purpose  to 
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be  a  thorn  in  their  sides ;  for  though  the  hand  of  Qod  was  evidently 
against  them  several  times,  and  particularlv  when  they  detained 
the  ark,  they  yet  hardened  their  hearts  and  closed  their  eyes  against 
conviction. 

Pastoral  condition  of  their  kings  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
^The  early  annals  of  the  Philistim  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  times  at  which  they  are  first  introduced  to  our  notice. 
Their  kings  appear  to  have  exercised  their  chief  authority  in  determin- 
ing the  bounas  of  the  different  pastoral  districts,  and  in  enforcing  the 
rules  which  were  thought  necessary  for  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  security  of  their  flocks.  When  Abraham  arrived  in 
his  country,  the  good  Abimelech  received  him  with  an  open  and  hearty 
friendship ;  allowed  him  feeding-ground  for  his  numerous  herds,  and 
permission  to  dig  wells, — an  act  of  appropriation  which  seems  to  have 
implied  that  the  land  was  yielded  up  to  him  in  perpetual  possession. 
But  the  great  increase  of  substance  with  which  Divine  Providence 
blessed  the  cares  of  Isaac,  excited  the  envy  or  the  fears  of  Abimelech's 
successor.  For^tful  for  a  time  of  the  covenant  which  had  been  made 
by  their  respective  fathers,  the  king  desired  the  son  of  Abraham  to  re- 
move from  his  borders;  whUe  the  latter,  not  imagining  that,  by  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  he  could  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  royal 
neighbour,  thought  it  enough  to  shift  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  But  scarcely  was  be  fixed  in  his  new  situation,  when  disputes 
arose  between  his  servants  and  the  Philistines  of  G^rar :  the  former 
opening  the  wells  which  Abraham  had  dug,  and  which  the  latter  had 
closed  immediately  afler  his  death ;  and  hence  Isaac  gave  to  one  well 
the  name  of  Esek,  or  contention,  and  to  another  the  name  of  Sitnah,  or 
hatred.  At  length  the  family  treaty  was  renewed,  and  a  complete  re- 
conciliation eflected.  Isaac  made  a  feast,  to  which  he  invited  Abime- 
lech and  the  captain  of  his  host :  *'  and  they  did  eat  and  drink.  And 
they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another ;  and 
Isaac  sent  tnem  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peace."' 

Resemblance  betvoeen  the  two  narratives, — It  is  impossible  to  leave  this 
portion  of  ancient  historv  ¥rithout  remarking  that,  in  regard  to  the 
transactions  which  took  place  between  Abraham  and  Isaac  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  two  kings  of  the  Philistines  on  the  other,  there  are  so 
many  points  in  which  they  coincide,  that  a  reader  of  the  sacred  volume 
cannot  but  suspect  the  accuracy  of  copiers ;  and  even  apprehend  that 
some  of  the  events,  which  fell  out  in  the  life  of  the  old  patriarch,  have 
been  repeated  in  the  biography  of  his  son. 

Obscure  wars  under  the  earlier  Judges, — After  the  occurrences  now 
alluded  to,  many  years  passed  away,  during  which  the  Philistines  attract 
no  attention  either  as  tne  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  Abrahamic  race. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  an  incident  related  which 
probably  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  the  Judges;  a  defeat  of  the 
Ephraimites  by  the  people  of  Gath,  when  the  former  were  engaged  in 
a  plundering  expedition.  Among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  are  recorded 
Shuthelah  and  Bered,  and  Tahath,  and  Eladah,  and  Zabad,  and  Ezer, 
and  Elead,  "  whom  the  men  of  Gath  that  were  born  in  that  land  slew, 
because  they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.''  '  There  is  a  simi- 
lar notice  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  we  are  in- 
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formed  that  Shamgar^  the  son  of  Anath,  slew  of  the  Philistiiies  n 
hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad,  and  therehy  delivered  Israel.  Prom  thi 
narrative,  brief  as  it  is,  we  may  infer  that  the  Israelites  had  bees 
worsted  in  the  field,  and  e?en  that  their  enemies  had  obtained  a  tem{K^ 
rary  possession  of  their  lands ;  but  as  the  administration  of  Shamgar  is 
limited  to  one  year,  it  is  probable  that  such  inroads,  on  the  part  of  the 
Philistines,  were  not  repeated  in  his  days,  and  that  no  further  daim 
was  made  on  his  strength  or  his  patriotism.  At  the  distance  of  mare 
than  a  hundred  years  &om  the  judicature  of  Shamgar,  the  sons  of  the 
Caphtorim  again  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  people  of  Jehorah. 
The  children  of  Israel,  having  relapsed  once  more  into  their  idolatroos 
practices,  and  served  Baalim,  and  Astaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and 
the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the  gods  of  Moab,  were  sold  into  the  nands  of 
the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Amnion.'  Bat 
respecting  this  servitude,  as  it  affected  the  tribes  on  the  western  Ixh^ 
der,  the  Scripture  does  not  enter  into  particulars.  The  Ammonites,  at 
the  period  now  before  us,  were  the  most  active  in  their  hostility ;  at- 
tackmg  with  unrelenting  fury  the  Hebrews  who  dwelt  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  Jordan,  the  Ephraimites,  the  Gileadites,  and  even  the 
eastern  division  of  Judah  and  ^Benjamin.  The  successes  of  Jephthah 
over  the  armies  of  Ammon  appear  to  have  procured  to  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel  a  long  period  of  security  and  repose ;  for  it  was  not  until  the 
era  of  Samson,  the  mighty  champion  of  Dan,  that  the  Philistines  placed 
their  yoke  on  the  necks  of  this  people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  con- 
dition  of  slaves  and  tributaries. 

A&cendency  of  the  Philistines  after  the  d^ath  of  SatMon. — The  slaugh- 
ter and  insult  which  Samson,  from  time  to  time,  heaped  upon  the 
worshippers  of  Dagon  are  described  with  considerable  minuteness  by 
the  inspired  compiler  of  the  history  of  the  Judges.  The  disaster,  too, 
which  he  inflicted  upon  them  at  his  death  is  familiar  to  the  recollection 
of  every  reader.  The  loss  and  consternation  which  thereby  fell  upon 
the  Philistines  induced  the  Hebrew  tribes  to  take  the  field,  with  the  view 
of  shaking  off  the  miserable  thraldom  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  Eben-ezer,  where  they  waited 
the  expected  attack  of  their  warlike  enemies ;  while  the  latter,  deter- 
mined to  check  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  among  their  Israelitish  tribu- 
taries, had  advanced  to  Aphek  and  formed  an  encampment.  The  two 
hosts  soon  came  to  action ;  when  the  battle  turned  so  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Philistines,  that  they  slew  four  thousand  of  their  adver- 
saries in  the  field,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  But  a  more  brilliant  tri- 
lunph  still  awaited  theur  arms.  The  Hebrews,  having  sent  for  the  ark 
of  God,  made  haste  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  issue  was  still  more 
fatal  than  on  the  former  occasion  ;  for  not  only  were  thirty  thousand 
of  their  number  smitten  with  the  sword,  but  also  the  holy  symbol  of 
their  religion  was  taken  by  their  uncircumcised  conquerors,  anS  carried 
with  promue  exultation  to  the  city  of  Dagon,  the  national  idol.* 

Utterly  defeated  in  the  time  of  Samuel. — The  ascendency  of  the  Phi- 
listines being  thus  confirmed,  the  sons  of  Jacob  bent  in  submission  to 
their  authority  until  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet.     At  length,  their 

Satience  being  exhausted,  they  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  re- 
uce  the  overwhelming  power  of  their  oppressors,  and  to  redeem  the 
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liberty  of  their  sacred  commonwealth.  They  accordingly  mustered 
their  forces  at  Mizpeh ;  where  they  likewise  confessed  their  sins  before 
God,  entreating  the  interposition  of  the  prophet  in  their  behalf,  as 
the  minister  of  their  penitence,  and  the  witness  of  their  vows.  The 
lords  of  Gkza  and  Ascalon,  hearing  of  this  unwonted  assemblage,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  their  army  to  disperse  and  punish  the  insurgent 
Hebrews.  But  the  mercy  of  Heaven  was  now  awakened  in  favour  of 
this  afflicted  and  contrite  people ;  and  thus,  when  the  Philistines  had 
prepared  themselves  for  the  onset,  and  were  about  to  visit  their  revolted 
tributaries  with  a  signal  chastisement,  they  were  assailed  with  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  which  so  completely  broke  their  ranks 
and  filled  their  minds  with  dread,  that  they  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  Israelites  to  the  borders  of  their  own  land.^ 

Begain  their  ascendency  in  the  reign  of  Saul. — But  the  power  of  the 
Philistines,  though  broken,  was  not  annihilated.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  formidable  than  ever,  and 
even  threatening  the  stability  of  the  new  throne  of  Israel.  Having  re* 
ceived  information  that  Geba,  one  of  their  fortresses,  had  been  taken 
by  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul,  they  j?athered  together  thirty  thousand 
chariots,  six  thousand  horse,  and  infantry  as  numerous  as  the  sand  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  fight  with  the  Israelites ;  who,  still  labouring  under 
the  malign  influence  of  their  late  tyranny,  were  almost  entirely  oestitute 
of  arms.  The  divine  historian  remarks  that,  as  long  as  the  Philistines 
maintained  their  sway  over  the  Hebrews,  the  latter  were  not  permitted 
to  have  smiths  in  their  country ;  but  were  compelled  to  go  down  to  the 
cities  of  their  enemy  to  sharpen  every  man  his  coulter,  his  mattock, 
and  his  axe.^  The  immense  host  which  went  up  against  Israel  en- 
camped in  Michmash ;  whence  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try a  consternation  so  deep  and  general,  that  the  people  hid  themselves 
in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits. 
Some  of  them  even  fled  out  of  the  land  altogether,  and,  passing  over 
Jordan,  took  refuge  in  G^d  and  Gilead.  '*  As  for  Saul,  he  was  yet  in 
Gilgal,  and  all  the  people  followed  him  trembling." 

Defeated  through  the  enterprise  of  Jonathan. — The  fortunes  of  Israel 
were  restored  by  the  enterprise  of  Jonathan,  the  bravest  and  most 
generous  of  the  sons  of  Saul.  This  young  prince,  actuated  by  a  divine 
impulse,  went  forth  accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  one  of  the  enemy's  out-posts ;  the  noise  of  which  spread- 
ing to  the  whole  body,  the  soldiers  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  tumult  amongst  them,  that,  to  use  the 
language  of  Scripture,  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers  trembled,  and  the 
earth  fuso  quakeci.  In  the  oeight  of  this  disorder,  they  first  fell  upon 
one  another  with  great  slaughter,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  flight 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  "  Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow, 
and  there  was  a  very  CToat  discomfiture."  '  The  Israelites,  profiting 
by  the  terror  into  which  their  antagonists  were  thrown,  began  to  pur- 
sue them  with  spirit ;  and  had  not  Saul  by  an  unseasonable  oath  de- 
prived them  of  the  means  of  recruiting  their  strength,  they  must  have 
cut  in  pieces  the  greater  number  of  the  fugitives.    The  slaughter,  how- 
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ever,  was  still  veiy  considerable ;  for  they  smote  the  Philistines  that 
day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon. 

Vietory  of  David  over  Qoliath. — It  was  apparently  to  retriere  the  lo« 
and  the  disgrace  which  they  suffered  at  Micnmash,  that  the  PhilistaiMf 
again  resumed  their  arms  against  the  king  of  Israel  and  invaded  his  terri- 
tory. Hayins  fixed  upon  a  strong  position  in  the  inheritance  of  Jadali, 
from  which  they  might  at  pleasure  distress  the  land,  they  resolred  to 
wait  the  course  of  events  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  a  geneial 
action.  The  indecision  of  Saul,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed  bis  fears. 
Condemned  to  listen  day  after  day  to  the  reproachful  challenge  of  Go- 
liath, he  nevertiieless  restrained  his  followers,  and  delayed  the  battle. 
The  courage  of  David,  and  his  victory  over  the  Philistine  champion, 
relieved  the  cause  of  Israel  from  a  painful  uncertainty ;  for  no  sooner 
did  the  pagans  see  the  gigantic  soldier  of  Oath  slain  by  the  hand  of 
a  stripling,  than  their  courage  forsook  them  ;  and,  yielding^  themselves 
to  that  irresistible  panic  to  which  eastern  armies  have  always  been 
aubject,  they  sought  safety  in  a  disg^raceful  flight ;  losing^,  if  we  may 
believe  Josepkus,  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  killed  and  twice  as 
many  wounoed.^ 

jDe/eat  and  death  of  Saul  on  Mount  Oilboa. — But  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  avenging  Qoliath  on  the  He- 
brews and  their  king.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
in  which  8aul  and  his  three  sons  were  killed,  and  his  array  routed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  enraged  barbarians,  upon  finding  the  body  of 
the  Jewish  monarch  among  the  slain,  cut  off  his  head,  and  conveyed  his 
armour  to  the  temule  of  their  goddess  Astaroth.  Tliey  hung  up  the 
mangled  corpses  ot  kis  family  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan ;  from  which 
ignominious  exposure  they  were  soon  removed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-Gilead,  upon  whom  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  recently  con- 
ferred a  substantial  benefaction.  "  When  tliey  heard  of  what  the  Phi- 
listines had  done  to  Saul,  all  the  valiant  men  arose  and  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of 
Eethshau,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there.  And  they  took 
their  bones  and  buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days."  « 

Philistines  subdued  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  by  David. — The 
reign  of  David  proved  very  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Philistines ;  inso- 
much, indeed,  that  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  and  say,  that  "  their  horn  was  broken  asunder  *'  by  the  sword 
of  the  son  of  Jesse.  They  became  tributaries  to  his  kingdom ;  finding 
it  more  suitable  to  their  commercial  habits  to  purchase  tranquillity  at 
the  expense  of  a  little  silver  and  reputation,  than  to  risk  their  political 
existence  in  the  field  of  battle  against  a  warrior  so  experienced  and 
powerful  as  David.  During  the  lapse  of  many  successive  years,  accord- 
ingly, the  Hebrews  maintained  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  their 
western  neighbours;  and  appear  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  those 
luxuries  of  which  the  several  ports  belonging  to  the  Philistines  were 
already  become  the  principal  emporia. 

Philistines*  wars  during  the  divided  monarchies  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
— ^It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  that  the  ancient 
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enmity  of  the  two  nations  was  once  more  revived.  Tliis  monarch  made 
an  attempt  upon  Gibbetbon,  a  Levitical  city,  which,  in  fact,  pertained 
to  his  crown,  but  which  the  Philistines  bad  seized  when,  on  one  occa^ 
sion,  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Elah,  at  a  still  later  period, 
renewed  the  siege  with  equal  want  of  success ;  the  skill  and  strength  of 
his  army  being  exhausted  to  no  purpose  on  the  resolute  valour  of  the 
garrison.  But,  although  the  Philistines  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  arms  of  Israel,  they  were  desirous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
the  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  they  continued  the  payment  of  their 
accustomed  tribute.  "We  observe,  however,  that  when  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat  was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  not  only  spumed 
his  authority,  but  actually  invaded  his  kingdom ;  plundering  his  palace, 
and  carrying  their  fury  against  him  to  such  a  height  as  to  massacre  all 
his  family  except  Athaliah  and  her  son,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  their  sang^uinary  resentment.  At  the  same  time,  also,  they  car- 
ried off  a  great  number  of  captives ;  some  of  whom  they  sold  to  the 
Edomites,  and  others  to  the  Greeks,  who  removed  them  to  a  hopeless 
distance  from  their  native  land.^  ''  The  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jeho- 
ram the  spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  Arabians  that  were  near 
the  Ethiopians :  and  they  came  up  into  Judah  and  brake  into  it,  and 
carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was  foun^  in  the  king's  house,  and 
his  sons  also  and  his  wives ;  so  that  there  was  never  a  son  left  him  save 
Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of  his  sons."  ^  Uzziah,  after  the  various  turns  of  ^ 
a  protracted  warfare,  restored  the  balance  of  power  in  favour  of  the  He- 
brews. He  took  and  dismantled  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory,  and  built  fortresses  in  oraer  to  restrain  the  in- 
habitants and  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute.  He  reduced  Gath,  Jab- 
neh,  and  Ashdod,  and  planted  garrisons  in  all  the  strong  places  of  the 
district  which  he  had  overrun.  The  pressure  of  this  conquest  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  until  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  Philistines  did  not  ven- 
ture to  make  another  appeal  to  arms.  The  weak  policy  of  the  sovereign 
just  named  encouragea  them  to  invade  his  territories  r  and  this  they 
accomplished  with  so  much  success,  that  most  of  the  cities  of  the  low 
country  and  of  the  south  of  Judah  fell  into  their  hands ;  namely,  Beth- 
shemesh,  and  Ajalcm,  and  G^derotb,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages 
thereof,  and  Timnah  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Gimzo  also  and  the 
villages  thereof:  and  they  dwelt  therein.' 

Finally  sisbjected  by  the  Assyrians, — But  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
a  power  was  to  burst  upon  Syria,  Canaan,  and  Philistia,  which  was 
destined  to  put  an  end  to  these  petty  struggles  for  superiority,  and  to 
reduce  at  once  the  sons  of  Israel  and  the  descendants  of  the  Caphtorim 
to  an  equal  obedience,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same  paramount 
sceptre.  Sennacherib  sent  against  them  his  general,  the  celebrated 
Tartan,  who  reduced  their  strong-holds  and  wasted  their  fields ;  realizing 
to  their  fullest  extent  the  woras  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  who  pre- 
dicted that  '*  G^za  should  be  forsaken  and  Askelon  should  become  a 
desolation ;  that  they  should  drive  out  Ashdod  at  the  noon-day,  and 
that  Ekron  should  be  rooted  up.  Woe  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coasts,  the  nation  of  the  Cherithites !  The  word  of  the  Lord  is 
against  you :  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  destroy  thee 
that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant ;  and  the  sea-coasts  shall  be  dwellings 
*  Amos  L  6;  Joel  iii.  6.  'a  Chronicles  xxi.  i6,  17.  *  Ibid  xxviii.  18 
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and  cottages  for  sheplierds,  and  folds  for  flocks/'  >  This  Bubjectionto 
the  Assyrians  entailed  upon  the  Philistines  a  long  train  of  sufEmitf 
and  degradation.  Their  country  soon  became  the  seat  of  a  protnctn 
and  bloody  war ;  for  the  king  of  Efi^ypt,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  states,  attempted  to  drive  the  Assyrian  troops  out  of  Palestme^ 
and,  with  that  view,  commenced  hostilities  which  continued  not  ka 
than  thirty  years.  From  this  period  the  name  of  the  Philistines  da> 
appears  from  the  page  of  history ;  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  the 
subjects  of  the  three  great  monarchies  which  in  their  turn  posseaed 
the  western  shores  of  Asia. 

6.   History  of  the  Ammanitei. 

The  Ammonites :  their  origin  and  ancient  settlements. — We  nov 
proceed  to  the  history  of  the  children  of  Ajcmok.  The  origin  of  thb 
tribe  may  bo  discovered  in  the  same  portion  of  sacred  writ  in  which  the 
extraction  of  Moab  is  unfolded ;  where  we  also  find  that  they  took 
possession  of  a  range  of  country  contiguous  to  that  which  their  brethren 
of  the  older  branch  had  selected  for  their  inheritance.  As  the  Moib- 
ites  drove  out  the  Emims  and  seized  their  lands,  so  the  Ammonites 
expelled  the  Zuzims  and  planted  themselves  in  their  stead;  both  d 
which  tribes  appear  to  have  kept  their  ground  until  the  dajs  of  Moses, 
when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  Sihon  the  Amorite,  who  compelled 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

Early  condition, — Of  their  political  constitution  and  manners  so 
little  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  the  most  inquisitive  reader  is  Idft 
almost  entirely  to  conjecture.  Their  government  was  administered  by 
a  magistrate,  to  whom,  after  the  fashion  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
they  gave  the  title  of  king.  The  richness  of  the  soil  which  had  fidlen 
to  their  lot  induced  them  to  practise  the  arts  of  husbandry  ;  whence 
we  might  conclude,  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  could  not 
fail  to  surpass  the  neighbouring  tribes,  whose  pursuits  necessarily  spread 
them  over  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  accustomed  them  to  dwell  in 
tents.  Owing  to  the  relationship  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Canaan,  were  instructed  to  abstain  from  making  war  upon 
them  or  committing  any  act  of  violence ;  but  the  Ammonites,  like  their 
brethren  of  Moab,  influenced  rather  by  their  own  fears  than  by  the 
conduct  of  the  strangers,  involved  themselves  in  the  very  calamities 
which  they  wished  to  avoid. 

Wars  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, — At  a  period  considerably  more  re- 
cent, we  find  them  joined  in  an  alliance  with  Eglon  against  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  sharing  in  the  triumphs  which  that  prince  gained  over 
the  idolatrous  tribes.  He  gathered  unto  him  Ammon  and  Amalek, 
and  went  and  smote  Israel,  and  possessed  the  city  of  palm  trees.* 
About  a  century  and  a  half  thereafter,  they  engaged  singly  in  a  war 
with  the  Hebrews,  in  order  to  recover  the  lands  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  deprived  by  the  arms  of  Moses.  '*  The  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  answered  unto  the  messenger  of  Jephthah,  saying,  Because 
Israel  took  away  my  land  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Ar- 
non  even  unto  Jabbok,  and  unto  Jordan ;  now  therefore  restore  those 
1  Zcphanioh  xi.  4-^.  '  Judges  iii.  13. 
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lands  again  peaceably."  '  Advancing  into  the  country  with  these  pre- 
tensions, the  sovereign  of  the  Ammonites  took  the  inhabitants  by  sur- 
prise ;  reduced  the  principal  towns  in  the  eastern  tribes ;  and  at  length 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  fall  upon  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Eohraim.  Nor 
was  his  progress  checked  until  the  heroic  son  of  Gilead  was  induced 
to  take  the  field,  and  determine  his  claims  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
*'  So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon  to  fight  against 
them ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  And  he  smote 
them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities, 
and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great  slaughter."  * 
Thus  terminated  the  ascendency  of  the  people  of  Ammon  over  Israel, 
which  had  continued  during  the  long  space  of  eighteen  years. 

j^ahitsh  king  of  the  Ammonites  utterly  defeated  hy  Saul. — But  al- 
though defeatedf,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  by  argument  as  by  arms,  the 
Ammonites  did  not  relinquish  their  ancient  rights  to  a  part  of  the  He- 
brew territory.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  reim  of  Saul,  when,  as 
yet,  the  regal  authority  was  not  fully  established  in  Israel,  Nahash, 
their  king,  invaded  the  lands  of  Keuben  and  Gad,  which  were  situated 
beyond  the  river  Jordan :  and,  having  driven  the  inhabitants  into  the 
larger  towns  for  safety,  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jabesh- Gilead,  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  terror  of  his 
name  was  so  great,  that  the  people  were  disposed  at  once  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  master :  and 
had  he  not,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  barbarian,  refused  to  receive  their 
submission  except  on  terms  which  were  worse  than  death,  he  might 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  trans-jordanic  tribes.  "  The  men 
of  Jabesh  said  unto  Nahash,  Make  a  covenaut  with  us,  and  we  will 
serve  thee.  And  Nahash  the  Ammonite  answered  them,  On  this  con- 
dition will  I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your 
right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel."  ^  The  inhabitants 
replied,  that  if  he  would  allow  them  seven  days  to  wait  for  relief  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  no 
deliverance  reached  them,  surrender  themselves  and  their  city  on  the 
terms  which  he  had  prescribed.  Nahash  agreed  to  delay  his  revenge 
until  the  seven  days  should  expire.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  truce, 
the  men  of  Jabesh,  aware  of  t-ne  means  which  were  about  to  be  used 
for  their  succour,  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  saying,  "  To-mor- 
row we  will  come  out  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  us  all  that  seemeth 
good  unto  you."  But  before  the  dawn  of  the  eighth  day,  Saul,  who 
had  divided  his  army  into  three  parts,  attacked  the  Ammonites  with  so 
much  impetuosity,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  an  inextricable 
confusion,  which  soon  terminated  in  a  general  rout.  The  Israelites 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  host  in  the  morning  watch,  and  slew  the 
Ammonites  until  the  heat  of  the  day ;  at  which  time  the  survivors  were 
so  completely  broken  and  dispersed,  that  nowhere  two  of  them  were 
to  be  seen  together.* 

Envoys  of  David  insulted  hy  Hanun, — Nahash  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Ammon  by  Hanun  his  son ;  when,  we  are  told,  David  sent 
ambassadors  to  compliment  the  young  king  upon  his  accession,  and  to 
make  an  ofier  of  private  friendship  and  of  national  alliance.  '*  Then 
said  David,  I  will  show  kindness  unto  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  as 
*  Judges  xi.  13.        '  Ibid.  xi.  ^2,  33.        '  i  Samael  xi.  i,  2.        ^  Ibid.  xi.  11, 
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his  father  showed  kindness  unto  me.  And  David  Bent  to  comfort 
him  by  the  hand  of  his  servants  for  his  father.  And  David's  serrtDti 
came  into  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Hanun,  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  acted  the  part  of  a  fool ;  for,  afiectin^  to  regard  the 
envoys  of  the  Jewish  king  as  spies,  he  gave  orders  to  shave  half  their 
beards,  to  cut  away  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  and  to  send  them 
home  in  that  shameful  disguise.  This  contempt,  directed  against  the 
most  spirited  and  powerful  prince  who,  at  that  period,  reigned  in  Sym, 
brought  upon  the  Ammonite  and  his  people  a  speedy  and  signal  re- 
tribution.* 

Allianee  of  Ammonites  and  Syrians  defetUed  hy  c/bod.— Finding 
himself  on  the  eve  of  war,  Hanun  sent  messengers  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  soliciting  their  aid  against  the  king  of  Judah.  He  applied  to 
the  Syrians  of  Beth-Kehob,  and  to  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  from  whom 
he  procured  twenty  thousand  footmen.  The  king  of  Maachah  funiished 
one  thousand,  and  the  ruler  of  Ishtob  twelve ;  so  that  the  troops  80{k 
plied  by  his  confederates  amounted  in  all  to  not  less  than  three  and 
thirty  thousand.  Josephus  limits  the  gross  number  to  thirty-two 
thousand ;  deducting  the  contingent  said  to  have  been  provided  by  the 
king  of  Maachah.  The  account  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronides 
varies  in  several  important  particulars  both  from  Josephus  and  the  in- 
spired text  of  Samuel.  '*  And  when  the  children  of  Amnion  saw  that 
they  made  themselves  odious  unto  David,  Hanun  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and 
horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-maachah,  and  out  of 
Zobah.  So  they  hired  thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king 
of  Maachah  and  his  people."  ^  Here  the  footmen  are  converted  ^into 
chariots, — an  error  which  must  be  ascribed  to  clerical  neglect,  ignor- 
ance, or  vanity.  Hanun,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  formidable  chieny  on 
account  of  its  number,  proceeded  out  of  Kabbah  to  meet  J  cab,  whom 
king  David  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  his  forces.  The  Am- 
monites and  their  allies  formed  in  two  separate  bodies ;  the  first  under 
the  walls  of  their  town,  the  second  at  some  distance  in  the  plain ; 
hoping  thereby  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Hebrew  general,  and  to 
assail  him  at  once  in  front  and  rear.  But  the  military  talent  of  Joab 
supplied  him  with  a  suitable  expedient  for  defeating  the  plan  of  the 
enemy.  He  likewise  divided  his  troops  into  two  columns ;  and  placing 
one  under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Abishai,  ordered  him  forthwith 
to  charge  the  Ammonites,  while  he  himself  with  the  other  rushed  upon 
the  Syrian  auxiliaries.  The  latter  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  shock, 
immediately  gave  way ;  upon  which  the  subjects  of  Hanun,  quitting 
their  ranks,  sought  a  retreat  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 

Siege  ofRahbdh. — The  Syrians,  apparently  ashamed  of  their  discom- 
fiture, or  perhaps  dreading  the  resentment  of  David,  made  preparations 
for  again  taking  the  field  against  the  Hebrews.  *'  When  they  saw  that 
they  were  smitten  before  Israel,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  "  they  gathered 
themselves  together ;  and  Hadarezer  sent  and  brought  out  the  Syrians 
that  were  beyond  the  river ;  and  they  came  to  Helam  :  and  Shobach, 
the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer,  went  before  them."  *  On  this 
occasion  David  went  out  in  person  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  country 
of  Ammon ;  and  having  soon  routed  the  confederated  bands,  he 

'  2  Samuel  x.  a  »  i  Chronicles  xix.  6,  7.  *  a  Samool  x.  15,  16 
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solved  to  cHaatise  the  insolence  of  Hanun  more  severely  than  he  had 
yet  thought  it  necessary,  and  to  disable  him  from  renewing  his  vexatious 
hostilities.  For  this  purpose  he  soon  afterwards  sent  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Joab,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  to  destroy  their  towns,  and  to  carry  off  or  massacre  the 
inhabitants.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  Hebrew  leader 
shut  up  Hanun  in  Babbah,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom ;  to  which  he 
immediately  laid  siege  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men.  The  place, 
being  naturally  strong  and  well  fortified,  neld  out  about  two  years  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Ammonites  made  at  least  one  furious  sally, 
when  they  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites,  and  among  others 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba.^ 

Capture  of  Babhah  and  terrible  punishment  of  the  inhabitants, — At 
length  the  city,  being  reduced  to  great  extremities,  particularly  for 
want  of  water,  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Joab  gave  notice 
to  his  sovereign  to  assume  himself  the  command  of  the  troops,  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  camp,  David  ordered  an  assault,  which  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  among  the 
combatants ;  for  the  crown  which  he  wore,  and  which,  with  the  precious 
stones,  weighed  a  talent  of  gold,  was  taken  off  his  head  by  the  con- 
queror and  retained  as  a  trophy.^  It  is  added,  that  he  brought  forth 
the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great  abundance.  But  the  afflictions  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  were  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  their  houses  and 
property.  They  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  harhness,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  even  at  this  distant  day,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
regret,  indignation,  and  disgust;  being  put  to  death  with  the  most 
frightful  tortures,  thrust  ujider  harrows  of  iron,  sawn  asunder,  hewn 
down  with  axes,  and  thrown  into  brick-kilns.'  The  narrative  of  Josephus 
agrees  in  substance  with  that  now  quoted  from  the  inspired  writings. 
The  historian  observes,  that  David  **  first  tormented  the  men,  and  then 
destroyed  them ;"  hence  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  more  humane  interpretation  of  those  commentators  to  whom  I  have 
elsewhere  alluded,  who  think  that  by  the  words  used  in  the  Book  of 
Samuel  nothing  more  was  meant  than  that  the  Ammonites  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  slavery ;  and  condemned  to  the  labour  of  sawing 
timber,  harrowing  the  fields,  hewing  wood,  and  burning  bricks.*  But 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  this  punishment,  it  was  extended  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  which  shut  their  gates  against  the  invading 
army ;  for  the  sacred  historian  assures  us,  that  "  thus  dealt  David  with 
all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  * 

Ammonites  invade  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat, — It  was  not 
imtil  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  that  this  people  had 
either  the  power  or  the  inclination  to  renew  war  with  the  Hebrews. 
Forming  an  alliance  with  their  brethren  of  Moab,  they  made  an  incur- 
sion upon  Judah,  the  particulars  of  which  are  already  before  the 
reader.^  Their  brief  success  was  checked  by  the  warlike  Uzziah,  who 
again  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries,  and  increased  their 

*  a  Samuel  xi.  14 — 17.      ^  2  Samuel  xi.  30.        >  2  Samuel  xii.  31 ;  i  Chron.  zx.  2,  3. 
^  Joeephi  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7.    See  also  a  note  by  Whuton  on  the  above 
passage. 
^  I  Chronicles  xx.  3 ;  1  Samuel  xii.  31.  *  2  Chronicles  xzrii.  c. 
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burdens.  Nor  were  they  more  forfcunate  under  the  administmtkm  d 
his  son  Jotham ;  who  punished  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence, by  compelling  them  to  pay  one  hundred  talents  of  ailTer,  ten 
thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  barlej."  ^ 

Conduct  towards  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  ^Babylonian  ct^intff, 
—We  meet  with  no  other  records  of  the  children  of  Ammon  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy ;  when,  alarmed  by  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  the  Babylonian  king,  they  appear  to  have  laid  aside 
their  enmity  to  Israel,  and  even  to  have  united  with  them  in  certain 
measures  of  mutual  help  and  protection.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  least 
tliat  many  of  the  fugitive  Jews  were  well  received  in  the  territory  of 
Ammon ;  and  Baalis,  the  king,  took  so  much  interest  iu  the  welfare  of 
the  conquered  tribes,  that  he*  encouraged  Ishmael,  one  of  the  blood 
royal,  to  return  to  Judea  and  assassinate  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  Babylonians.  The  murder  and  partial  insurrection  which  followed 
the  ambiguous  counsel  of  the  Ammonitish  king,  terminated  in  the 
ruin  of  the  prince  by  whose  hands  they  were  accomplished ;  and  finally 
led  to  the  downfal  of  Baalis  himself,  and  to  the  destruction  of  hu 
people.  Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  the  prefect  named  bj 
his  master,  JS'ebuzaradan  marched  into  the  country  of^tbe  Ammonites; 
laid  it  waste  with  Rre  and  sword  ;  demolished  Babbah  the  capital,  and 
carried  the  king  and  most  of  his  nobles  into  a  hopeless  captivity.* 

Suhseqttent  history, — But  although  they  were  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Babylon,  the  children  of  Ammon  still  continued  a  distinct  and 
separate  nation.  They  appear  even  to  have  increased  their  numbers 
very  considerably ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  they  compoeed  a 
great  army,  which  took  the  field  under  their  general  Timotheus,  against 
the  cause  of  Jewish  independence.  In  a  battle  which  ensued,  Judas, 
.the  Hebrew  leader,  gained  over  them  a  complete  victory,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  did  not  afterwards  recover :  and,  at  length,  their 
city  Jaser,  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who  pillaged  and  burnt  them,  slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women 
and  children  into  bondage.*  Their  name,  however,  did  not  cease  to 
exist  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  when  it 
was  finally  absorbed  by  the  rising  power  of  Arabia,  which  in  a  little 
time  effaced  all  the  ancient  distinctions  among  the  native  tribes  in  the 
Promised  Land. 

7.  nistory  of  the  Amalekites, 

The  Amalekites :  their  origin. — Among  the  several  nations  of  Syria 
with  which  the  Israelites  were  connected  either  as  friends  or  enemies, 
during  the  times  that  the  Judges  ruled,  we  find  enumerated  the  very 
ancient  tribe  of  Amalek.  This  people  are  usually  thought  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  patriarch  of  the  same  name,  the  eldest  son  of 
Eliphaz,  the  first-bom  of  Esau  ;*  but  the  Arabians,  we  are  told,  trace 
his  extraction  to  a  different  source,  and  make  him  some  generations 
older  than  Abraham.  According  to  this  view  of  his  lineage,  he  is  re- 
presented as  the  son  of  Ad,  who  was  the  son  of  Uz,  who  was  the  grand- 

1  3  Chronicles  xxvii.  5.    See  also  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
'  Jeremiah  xl.  13 — 16;  xli.  la  ;  xlix.  a,  3.  '  i  Maccao.  v.  6—8. 

*  Grenesis  xxxti.    **  And  Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son,  and  she  bare 
to  Eliphaz  Amalek." 
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son  of  Noah.  They  say  also  that  the  Amalekites,  in  ancient  times, 
possessed  the  country  about  Mecca ;  whence  they  were  subsequently 
expelled  by  the  Jorhamite  kings  J 

Obscurity  respecting  the  early  separation  of  Amaleh  and  Sdom, — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  early  separation 
of  Amalek  from  the  family  of  Edom,  which  the  roost  learned  archsolo- 
gists  have  in  vain  attempted  to  remove.  That  event  might,  indeed,  be 
reasonably  ascribed  either  to  the  spuriousness  of  his  birth,  or  to  some 
domestic  quarrel  with  his  brethren,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  dis- 
puted his  right  to  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  But  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  previous  waris  of  the  Amalekites  with  Chedorlaomer ;  that 
Balaam  described  them  as  the  first  of  the  nations ;  that  Moses  never 
styles  them  the  brethren  of  Israel  or  of  Edom ;  that  the  latter  never 
held  any  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  nor  formed  an  alliance  in  any 
of  th^ir  wars,  but  suffered  them  to  be  invaded  and  butchered  by  Saul, 
without  offering  either  aid  or  remonstrance ;  and,  lastly,  tliat  they  are 
always  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  with  the  Amorites,  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  other  Canaanitish  nations,  and  even  involved  with  them  in 
the  same  curse ;  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  lineage  of  this  tribe, 
and  hence,  to  yield  to  the  Arabian  tradition  the  claim  of  a  fair  proba- 
bility.^ Nay,  there  are  some  authors  who  place  so  much  reliance  upon 
the  native  annals  of  Idumea,  as  to  concluae  that  the  Amalekites  were 
the  shepherds  who  at  a  very  early  period  invaded  Egypt,  and  even  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  that  country.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  details  given  by  the 
Arabic  historians,  concerning  the  enterprise  of  the  wandering  sons  of 
Amalek,  and  the  notices  which  have  been  conveyed  to  us  respecting  the 
Phoenician  pastors,  through  the  channel  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

Amalekites  defeated  by  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. — But 
in  such  inquiries  we  have  neither  guide  nor  authority  supplied  to  us 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That  the  Amalekites  were,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  a  powerful  and  a  jealous  people,  is  established  by  the  fact,  that 
they  no  sooner  heard  of  the  Israelites  having  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  than 
they  resolved  to  attack  them :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  host 
under  the  direction  of  Moses  consisted  of  six  hujidred  thousand  men 
who  could  draw  the  sword,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sons  of  Amalek  must  have  already  flourished  a  long  time  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  Josephus  informs  us,  that 
several  of  their  kings  united  in  this  expedition  against  Israel.  Those 
that  induced  the  rest  to  do  so,  says  he,  were  such  as  inhabited  Gobal- 
itis  and  Petra.  They  were  called  Amalekites,  and  were  the  most  war- 
like of  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  that  country.'  Moses  himself  relates, 
that  when  on  his  march  from  Eephidim  to  Mount  Horeb,  the  nations 
of  the  desert  made  a  furious  assault  upon  his  people.  The  latter,  being 
still  ignorant  of  war,  were  thrown  into  great  consternation,  when  they 
saw  themselves  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  body  of  troops,  accustomed 
to  the  fatigues  and  predatory  life  of  that  savage  vnldemess.  The  law- 
giver of  the  Hebrews,  accordinglv,  put  more  confidence  in  the  aid  of 
Heaven  than  in  the  arm  of  flesh.     ''  Choose  us  out  men,"  said  he  to 

>  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  >  Ibid.     * 

'  Josephi  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iiL  c.  2.    Exod.  xvii.  8. 
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Joshua,  **  and  go  out  and  figlit  witb  Amalek ;  to-morrow  I  will  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  Gk)d  in  mine  hand."     An  adioA 
ensued,  in  which  the  alternation  of  success  and  discomfiture  depended 
upon  the  personal  attitude  of  the  inspired  servant  of  Jehow;  for 
when  his  hand  was  lifted  up,  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.^     At  length  the  battle  terminated  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  who  acknowledged  the  strength  of 
Jacob,  and  the  power  of  his  G-od.     Thej  carried  with  them,  too,  in 
their  retreat,  the  tremendous  doom  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  the  Omni- 
potent, that  their  progeny  was  to  be  exterminated,  and  their  name 
blotted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     ''And  the  Liord  said  unto 
Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ens 
of  Joshua ;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from 
imder  heaven."  * 

Amalekites  repulse  the  Itraelites  at  Hormah, — But  many  generationt 
passed  before  this  severe  sentence  was  fully  executed.  Jn  the  interral, 
it  pleased  the  Divine  Wisdom,  on  several  occasions,  to  employ  the  sword 
of  the  Amalekites  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  the  rebellions  and 
murmuring  Hebrews.  It  is  related,  in  the  fourt^nth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  lumbers,  that,  when  Moses  had  announced  to  his  people  the 
sentence  of  Jehovah,  excluding  the  generation  which  came  out  of^E^gypt 
from  all  participation  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  great  number  of  them  Mt- 
tempted,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  to  force  their  way 
into  the  promised  territory.  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo,  we,  even  we, 
will  go  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised,  for  we  have 
already  suffered  enough.*  "  And  Moses  said.  Wherefore  do  ye  now 
transgress  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ?  but  it  shall  not  prosper. 
Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among  you ;  that  ye  be  not  smitten  be- 
fore your  enemies.  For  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  are  before 
you,  and  ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  because  ye  are  turned  away  from 
the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  will  not  be  with  you.  But  they  presumed 
to  go  up  unto  the  hill-top  :  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  Then  the  Amalekites 
came  down,  and  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  the  hill,  and  smote 
them,  and  discomfited  them,  even  unto  Hormah."  ^ 

Continued  hostility  during  the  time  of  the  earlier  Judges. — This  hos- 
tility towards  Israel  continued  to  exasperate  the  mind  of  Amalek,  long 
after  the  former  had  taken  possession  of  Canaan,  and  had  relinouished  all 
pretensions  to  the  Arabian  wilderness.  We  find  them  in  alliance  with 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  when  he  oppressed  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  with  the 
Ammonites  in  the  day  of  their  power  over  the  same  people ;  and, 
finally,  with  the  Midianites  under  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  when  these 

*  Exodus  ivii.  9— ii.  »  Exodus  ivii.  14. 

'  Numbers  xi?.  40.  I  have  used  a  little  freedom  in  translating  this  verse,  which  the 
sense  of  the  passa^  seemed  to  rec^uire,  and  which  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lanfuagv 
will  certainly  permit.  The  Israelites  insisted  upon  advancing  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
even  without  the  consent  and  guidance  of  Moses ;  but  it  is  surely  no  good  reason  for 
such  conduct  to  say,  for  we  have  einned.  The  import  of  the  expression  most  be  what 
I  have  given  in  tne  text,  "for  we  have  suffered,*' — that  is,  we  have  already  endured 
sufficient  hardship  and  privation  in  the  wilderness,  ictan  signifies  not  only  to  «ifi«  but 
to  euffer.     See  the  Lexicons, 

*  Numbers  xiv.  41 — 45, 
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princes  united  tbeir  strength  with  the  view  of  expelling  the  Hebrews 
altogether  from  their  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  their  place.' 

Victory  of  Saul :  Agog  put  to  death  hy  Samuel. — No  mention  is 
made  of  this  devoted  people  during  the  administration  of  the  later 
Judges.  But,  in  the  reig^  of  Saul,  the  threatening  of  Jehovah  was 
called  to  mind ;  upon  which  Samuel  conveyed  to  the  king  of  Israel  a 
positive  command  to  lead  forth  an  army  against  Amalek,  and  to  smite 
them  without  mercy ;  sparing  neither  man  nor  woman,  infant  nor  suck- 
ling, ox  nor  sheep,  camel  nor  ass.  At  the  head  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  footmen,  Saul  advanced  to  attack  the  ancient  enemies  of 
his  country,  when  he  gained  over  them  a  victory  so  complete  as  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  entire  extirpation  of  the  whole  race.  "  He 
smote  them  from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against 
Egypt.  And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  *  The 
name  Agag,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  heredit- 
ary in'the  royal  house  of  Amalek ;  for  we  read,  in  the  celebrated  pre- 
diction of  Balaam,  that  their  sovereign,  in  those  early  days,  bore  this 
appellation ;  and  we  find  that  the  prince  conquered  by  Saul  continued 
to  retain  it.'  But  the  antiquity  of  his  descent  procured  him  no  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  Samuel ;  who,  joining  to  the  power  which  he  had 
recently  exercised  as  judge,  the  authority  which  belonged  to  his  spiritual 
office,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  The  ujifortunate 
monarch  was  accordingly  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.* 

Amalekites  defeated  hy  David  during  his  residence  amongst  the  Phi- 
listines.— The  miserable  remains  of  the  Amalekites,  who  escaped  the 
sword  of  Saul  and  the  still  less  merciful  judgment  of  the  prophet,  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  fields  of  their  ancestors,  whose  sins  they  had 
now  expiated ;  and  there  they  appear  to  have  lived  in  peace  till  the 
time  of  David.  This  son  of  Jesse,  being  obliged  to  flee  from  the  face 
of  Saul,  took  refuge  among  the  Philistines ;  whose  king,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  seeing  in  the  youthful  warrior  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch,  encouraged  his  disafiection,  and  even  conferred 
upon  him  the  city  of  Ziklag.  j)avid,  either  to  secure  a  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  followers,  or  to  gratify  his  protector,  who  had  probably 
some  injuries  to  avenge  upon  his  neighbours,  issued  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  mixed  bands,  to  mate  an  attack  on  the  Amalekites.  ''  And  Da- 
vid and  his  men  went  up  and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Gezer- 
ites,  and  the  Amalekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  to  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Da- 
vid smote  the  land,  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  and  took 
away  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and  the  asses,  and  the  camels,  and  the 
apparel,  and  returned,  and  came  to  Achish."  ^ 

Plunder  of  Ziklag, — This  cruel  injury  excited  in  the  Amalekites 
the  desire  of  revenge.  Collecting  their  whole  strength,  they  went  up 
to  Ziklag,  the  residence  of  David,  who,  with  his  fierce  troop  of  ma- 
raudet'S,  happened  then  to  be  absent.  The  town,  being  surprised  in  a 
defenceless  state,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  angry  Canaanites,  who  forth- 
with plundered  it  and  set  it  on  fire.     But  with  a  feeling  of  moderation 

*  Judges  iii.  13;  ir.  3.  *  i  Samuel  xv.  2 — ±j  7,  8.  »  Numbers  ixiv.  7. 

«  I  Samoel  xt.  33,  33.  '  i  Samuel  xxvii.  6  —9. 
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which  did  not  always  grace  the  military  sacoeaBea  of  the  Hebrew  dad' 
tain,  the  Amalekites  saved  the  liyea  of  the  inhabitants;  aatisfyiDg 
themselves  with  the  capture  of  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  their  huidi, 
among  whom  were  David's  two  wives,  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelite,  and 
Ahig^  who  had  heen  spouse  to  Nabal,  the  churlish  shepherd  of  Moant 
Carmel. 

David*i  nictar^. — The  victorious  Arabs  made  haste  to  secure  their 
booty  in  one  of  their  distant  retreats ;  for  which  purpose  they  mardied 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  they  were  compell^  to  leave  l>ehind  one 
of  their  number,  who,  being  sick,  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
This  person,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  fell  into  the  hancu  of  DsTid ;  who, 
being  informed  of  wnat  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  lost  no  time  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  predatory  Amalekites.  The  captive,  upon 
receiving  an  oath  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  gave  such  informatioiL 
respecting  the  movements  of  his  people,  that  the  son  of  Jesse  had  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  their  steps.  Aud  when  David  came  down  upon 
them,  behold  they  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  dancing,  because  of  all  the  great  spoil  that  they  had 
taken  out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  land  of  JudaL 
And  David  smote  them  from  the  twilight  even  unto  the  eTening  of  the 
next  day ;  and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  four  hundred 
young  men,  which  rode  upon  camels,  and  fled.^  In  this  manner  David 
saved  at  once  his  reputation  and  his  life ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ziklag 
were  so  incensed  at  the  neglect  bv  which  their  city  had  been  exposed 
to  so  furious  an  assault,  that  they  threatened  to  put  him  to  death :  '*  the 
people  spake  of  stoning  him,  because  the  soul  of  all  the  people  was 
grieved,  every  man  for  his  sons  and  for  his  daughters.'* 

JFirud  overthrow  of  the  Amalekites, — The  Amalekites  appear  not  to 
have  again  lifted  a  weapon  in  opposition  to  Israel  during  tne  reign  of 
any  future  king.  The  last  blow  which  was  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
which  seems  to  have  terminated  their  existence  as  a  separate  people, 
is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Hezekiah ;  in  whose  time,  the  Simeonites 
"  smote  their  tents,  and  their  habitations  that  were  found  there,  and 
destroyed  them  utterly  unto  this  day,  and  dwelt  in  their  room.  And 
they  smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  that  escaped."  * 

Amalekite  origin  of  Haman. — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  enmity 
which  Haman  entertained  against  the  Jews,  arose  from  his  connection 
with  the  Amalekites,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  de- 
scent. He  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Esther  as  the  son  of  Hammed- 
atha,  the  Agagite,  the  Jews'  enemy ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  the  patriotic  ^ueen  of  Ahasuerus,  he  would,  in  one 
day,  have  compensated  all  the  evils  which  his  nation  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  tne  Hebrews.' 

8.  nistory  of  the  Syrians. 

Qeographical  limits  of  Syria  Proper, — Of  the  SrBiAifS,  considered 
ns  a  separate  people,  we  have  not  yet  taken  any  particular  notice.  The 
proper  name  of  their  country  is  Aram,  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
youngest  son  of  8hem.     Owmg  to  the  very  vague  meaning  of  the  term 

*  I  Samuel  XXX.  ii — 17.  '  i  Chronicles  iv.  41,  43.  '  Esther  iu.  la 
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Syria,  wbich  soon  superseded  the  more  ancient  appellation,  it  has  be- 
come extremely  difficult  to  determine  tbe  boundaries  of  the  land  which 
originally  pertained  to  the  descendants  of  Aram.  The  limits  of  that 
kingdom  have  frequently  shifted ;  having  at  one  time  comprehended 
Mesopotamia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  being  at  another  period  rigidly  restricted  to  the  nar- 
row dominions  of  Zobah  and  Damascus,  llie  proper  Syria  is  usually 
defined  as  being  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east.  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia  on  the  south  ;  stretching  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude.* 

IHstrict  of  PaUnyrene  and  city  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra, — Leaving 
these  details  to  the  general  historian  or  professed  antiquary,  we  cannot, 
however,  pass  by  the  remarkable  district  of  PalmjTcue,  a  spacious  and 
fertile  province  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  desert.  There  were  in  it 
two  principal  towns,  Thapsacus  and  Palmyra,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  whole  country  took  its  name.  The  inhabitants  having  revolted 
from  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  pledged  their  faith  to  an  adventurer 
called  Antiociius,  or  Achilles,  who  had  assumed  the  purple,  this  splen- 
did town  was  destroyed  and  rased  to  the  ground.  The  emperor,  re- 
penting of  his  hasty  resolution,  gave  orders  that  Palmyra  snould  be 
immediately  rebuilt ;  but  so  inefficient  were  the  measures  which  he 
adopted,  or  so  imperfectly  was  he  obeyed  in  their  execution,  that  the 
city  in  the  desert  has  ever  since  been  remarkable  only  as  a  mass  of 
magnificent  ruins.  Solomon,  it  is  well  known,  took  pleasure  in  adding 
to  its  beauty  and  strength,  as  being  one  of  his  principal  fortresses  on 
the  eastern  border ;  and  hence  it  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as ''  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness."  Josephus  calls  it  Thadamor ;  the  Seventy  recog- 
nise it  under  the  name  of  Theodmor  and  Thedmor ;  while  the  Arabs 
and  Syrians  at  the  present  day  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  its  an- 
cient glory  as  Tadmor,  Tadmier,  and  Tatmor.  But  of  Solomon's  la- 
bours not  one  vestige  remains.  The  first  object  which  now  presents 
itself  to  the  traveller  who  approaches  this  forlorn  place,  is  a  castle  of 
mean  architecture  and  uncertain  origin,  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  city  on  the  north  side.  "  From  thence  Vre  descry  Tadmor, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  long  ridges  of  mountains ;  but  to  the  south 
is  a  vast  plain  which  bounds  the  visible  horizon.  The  barren  soil  pre- 
sents notning  green  but  a  few  palm-trees.  The  city  must  have  been 
of  large  extent,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  space  now  taken  up  by 
the  rums ;  but  as  there  are  no  traces  of  its  walls,  its  real  dimensions 
and  form  remain  equally  unknown.  It  is  now  a  deplorable  spectacle, 
inhabited  by  thirty  or  forty  miserable  families,  who  have  built  huts  of 
mud  within  a  spacious  court  which  once  enclosed  a  magnificent  heathen 
temple."^ 

jDioision  of  the  Syrians  under  petty  Icings. — The  Syrians  continued 
long  under  the  government  of  some  petty  kings,  who  so  divided  the 
strength  of  their  fine  country,  that  they  rendered  it  not  less  unavailable 
for  conquest  than  for  defence.  Even  in  the  days  of  Saul  we  find 
several  of  these  chiefs  summoned  by  Benhadad  to  attend  him  in  his 

>  See  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

'  See  Maondrcll,  Yolney,  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  Scholten's  Geographical 
Commentary. 
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wan.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  their  political  re^^imen 
was  not  at  fdl  times  monarchical,  and  even  that  Damascus  itself^  m  tlie 
reign  of  David,  was  only  the  head  of  a  small  commonwealth.  It  ii 
said,  for  example,  that  the  ^  Syrians  of  Damascus,"  not  their  king,  sent 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  Hadareser,  king  of  Zobah,— i 

EBSsage  of  Scripture  which  has  been  thought  to  imply  a  kind  of  repab- 
can  authority  in  the  people.'  But  this  distinction  is  too  minute  to 
support  the  argument  which  has  been  founded  upon  it.  Seaides,  it  is 
certain  that  the  government  of  Zobah  was  regal,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
subordinate  states  which  it  originally  comprehended ;  while  Damascosi 
as  soon  as  it  became  fully  known  to  history,  exhibited  all  the  features 
of  an  unmixed  despotism,  extending  its  power  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates. 
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>  The  above  table  is  copied  from  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  volume  first,  page 
456,  where  the  compilers  saj,  '<  We  have  not  observed  the  seniority  of  these  Idngdomt, 
by  placing  them  either  in  an  exact  collateral  or  succeasive  order ;  but  hare  given  the 
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SUtory  of  Zohah. — Bebob  is  bere  supposed  to  bave  been  tbe  first 
king  of  Zoban,  whose  government  extended  over  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  united 
principalities,  wbicb  were  formerly  spread  over  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
enjoyed  a  nominal  independence.  His  son,  a  monarcb  of  considerable 
power  and  unbounded  ambition,  undertook  to  dispute  with  David  for 
the  supremacy  of  Canaan.  He  bad  indeed  gained  several  advantages 
over  the  king  of  Hamatb ;  but  be  no  sooner  attempted  to  oppose  tbe 
progress  of  the  Jewish  sovereign,  in  reducing  under  bis  dominion  tbe 
land  promised  to  tbe  seed  of  Abraham,  than  his  good  fortune  entirely 
forsook  him.  In  the  first  battle  wbicb  be  fought  with  the  son  of  Jesse 
be  lost  a  thousand  cbariots,  seven  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand 
foot.  It  was  on  tbis  occasion  tbat  tbe  Syrians  of  Damascus  sent  their 
army  to  bis  assistance.  But,  says  the  inspired  author  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  when  they  came  to  succour  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  David 
slew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Tben  David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  unto 
David,  and  brougbt  gifts.^  This  victory  on  the  part  of  David,  operated 
in  two  ways  against  Hadarezer,  and  greatly  reduced  his  power.  Not 
only  were  several  cities  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
an  immense  booty  in  gold  and  brass  carried  away  to  tbe  land  of  Israel ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  losses,  tbe  Syrian  king  bad  the  mortification 
to  find  that  Toi,  the  ruler  of  Hamatb,  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  bis 
enemy  and  courted  bis  protection.  "  When  Toi,  king  of  Hamatb, 
beard  that  David  bad  smitten  all  the  host  of  Hadarezer,  tben  Toi  sent 
Joram  bis  son  unto  king  David  to  salute  him  and  to  bless  him,  because 
be  bad  fought  against  Hadarezer,  and  smitten  him ;  for  Hadarezer  bad 
wars  witb  Toi."  ^  But  we  ougbt  not  to  interpret  tbe  words  of  Scripture 
so  literally  as  to  conclude,  because  tbe  Syrians  are  said  to  bave  become 
servants  to  David,  and  to  bring  presents  to  bim,  tbat  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah  was  tlien  entirely  dissolved.  That  such  was  not  the  immediate 
efiect  produced  by  the  triumphs  of  Israel,  is  made  manifest  by  some 
important  events  wbicb  afterwards  ensued.  For  example,  it  was  sub- 
sequently to  the  defeat  just  mentioned  that  Hadarezer  furnished  to 
Hanun,  king  of  Ammon,  twenty  thousand  men  to  lead  against  tbe  army 
commanded  by  Joab.  His  ally  being  soon  after  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  tbe  Hebrew  general,  be  determined,  in  tbe  following  year, 
to  make  a  powerful  efibrt  to  retrieve  tbe  afiairs  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
to  repress,  if  possible,  the  ambitious  views  of  their  warlike  neighbours. 
With  these  intentions,  be  summoned  all  tbe  petty  kings  who  owed 
bim  homage,  as  well  from  Syria  Proper  as  from  Mesopotamia ;  desiring 
them  to  rally  round  bis  standard  witb  all  tbe  forces  they  could  muster : 
and  having,  by  sucb  means,  assembled  a  very  considerable  army,  be 
placed  it  under  tbe  direction  of  Shobach,  tbe  most  experienced  of  bis 
commanders,  witb  orders  to  cooperate  with  Hanun  against  tbe  com- 
mon enemy.  The  issue  of  this  enterprise  bas  been  already  described. 
The  Syrian  host  was  defeated  witb  great  carnage  at  Helam  ;  their 
general  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  vassal  princes,  finding 
that  Hadarezer  could  no  longer  protect  them,  or  compel  their  obedi- 
ence, abjured  tbeir  allegiance,  and  acknowledged  tbe  superiority  of 

second  place  to  DamascuB,  becaose  it  rose  upon  Vie  ruins  of  Zobah ;  though  Hamath 
and  Gcshur  wore  the  most  ancient  kingdoms." 
*  2  Samuel  viii.  3 — 6.  '  2  Samuel  viii.  8 — 10. 
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Israel.'  Whether  the  king  of  Zobnh  himself  followed  their  eztin]^e, 
in  this  respect,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  that  his  people  must  have  sunk  down  into  obscurity,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  allowed  theraselyes  to  merge  in  the  rising  power  of  Bixdm- 
cus ;  for  they  are  not  again  mentioned  as  a  separate  nation  in  anj  put 
of  the  sacrea  volume. 

History  of  Hamath. — Of  the  kings  of  Hamatb,  who,  on  the  defeat 
of  Hadarezer,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Israel,  there 
is  very  little  to  be  learned  either  in  profane  history  or  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  that  cbis 
of  Syrians  who  were  descended  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  to 
have  had  the  seat  of  their  power  in  a  district  considerably  northward 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Josephus,  at  least,  gives  it  this  position ;  while 
Abulfeda,  who  is  thought  to  have  had  better  means  of  information,  re- 
lates, that  Hamath  was  situated  on  the  Orontes  between  Hems  and 
Apamea.  In  regard,  again,  to  their  political  connections,  it  remaios 
doubtful  whether,  upon  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  they  did  not 
resume  a  species  of  independence,  and  were,  after  a  brief  interval,  a 
second  time  obliged  to  own  a  master  in  the  sovereign  of  Damascui. 
It  should  seem,  too,  that,  upon  the  decline  of  this  latter  power,  the 
Hamathites  once  more  raised  their  heads  as  a  free  state ;  of  which  a 
certain  degree  of  indirect  evidence  may  be  gathered  from  the  vaunting 
speech  of  Sab*shakeh,  who  ranks  in  the  list  of  his  master's  conquests 
the  reduction  of  their  country.     "  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  ?**' 

Shtory  of  Qeshur, — The  history  of  the  Geshurites  is  not  less  ob- 
scure than  that  of  which  I  have  now  given  so  brief  an  outline.  Perhaps 
Josephus  is  in  the  right,  when  he  maintains  that  they  never  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  royal  house,  but  were  merely  a  family  of  some  note 
and  importance  in  the  land  where  they  dwelt.  They  are,  however,  re- 
cognised as  kings  by  the  sacred  writers ;  one  of  whom  informs  us,  that 
Absalom,  after  ne  had  murdered  Amnon,  fled  and  went  to  Talmai,  king 
of  Geshur,  and  was  there  three  years.*  The  first  of  the  race  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible  is  Ammihud,  the  father  of  Talmai ;  and  as  Maaeha,  a 
daughter  of  the  latter  prince,  became  the  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of 
Absalorn,  the  rulers  of  Geshur  were  thereby  elevated  to  a  point  of  rank 
and  influence  which  they  could  not,  it  is  probable,  have  otherwise  at- 
tained. In  the  end,  like  the  rest  of  the  small  Syrian  states,  the  Geshur- 
ites disappeared  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
lost  at  once  their  name  and  their  independence.* 

Ilistortf  of  Damasctis :  establishment  of  the  kingdom  under  JRezon. — 
When  we  turn  to  the  sovereigns  of  Damascus,  we  find  the  materials  of 
history  not  only  more  abundant,  but  much  more  interesting.  The 
greatness  of  this  kingdom  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  decline  of 
Zobah ;  for  we  read,  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  that  Bezon,  the 
son  of  Eliadah,  fled  from  his  lord,  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and 
gathered  men  unto  him,  and  became  captain  over  a  band,  and  they 
went  to  Damascus,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  reigned  in  Damascus.  It 
is  added,  that  this  Eezon  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon ;  tliat  he  abhorred  Israel  and  reigned  over  Syria.* 

*  a  Samuel  i.  19.  »  a  Kings  iviii.  34.  *  a  Sam.  xiii.  37,  38, 

*  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  468.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  yii.  c.  8. 

*  I  Kings  xi.  a3 — a5» 
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War  of  Benhadad  L  against  Baasha  Icing  of  Israel, — Hia  two  im- 
mediate successors  were  of  a  more  pacific  disposition-,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  Hebrew  pnnces.  But,  at  length,  the  cele- 
brated Benhadad  mounted  the  throne  ;  who,  taking  part  with  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  latter,  and  reduced  lion,  Dan,  Abel-beth-Maachah,  all  Cinneroth, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali  J 

Benhadad  II,  besieges  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab. — Benhadad 
was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  vigorously  prosecuted 
the  enmity  of  his  father  gainst  Israel.  In  the  first  expedition  which 
he  undertook,  he  had  no  &wer  than  thirty-two  kings  in  his  train,  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  number  of  chariots,  horsemen,  and  foot  soldiers. 
Sitting  down  with  his  powerful  host  before  Samaria,  he  summoned 
Ahab  to  surrender,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal ;  desirinff 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  up  to  his  mercy  all  his  wives  and 
children.  To  this  insolent  message,  the  pusillanimous  prince  returned 
8  most  submissive  answer ;  resigning  himself  and  all  that  he  possessed 
to  the  will  of  the  haughty  Syrian.  "My  lord,  O  king,  according  to 
thy  saying,  I  am  thine,  and  all  that  I  have."  Not  satisfied  with  this 
humiliating  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Israelitish  monarch,  Benhadad 
sent  his  messengers  to  inform  him  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
despatoh  officers  to  search  his  palace  and  the  city,  and  to  carry  away 
all  nis  wealth,  and  whatsoever  was  pleasant  in  his  eyes.  This  threat- 
ened indignity  at  length  roused  the  dormant  spirit  of  Ahab ;  who,  en- 
couraged by  his  counsellors  and  the  elders  of  nis  city,  declared  to  the 
besieger  that  he  would  not  submit  to  a  condition  so  extremely  offensive 
and  debasing.  "  Wherefore  he  said  unto  the  messengers  of  Benhadad, 
Tell  my  lord,  the  king,  all  that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at 
the  first  will  I  do,  but  this  thing  I  may  not  do."  The  refusal  irritated 
the  proud  feelings  of  the  Syrian  despot.  He  declared  that  he  would 
bring  up  such  an  army  against  Samaria,  that  were  every  soldier  to  take 
even  one  handful  of  earth,  the  whole  land  would  be  removed.'  Ahab 
made  no  other  return  to  this  foolish  menace,  except  an  admonition  to 
his  adversary  to  found  his  triumphs  upon  deeds  rather  than  upon  words. 
"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  hiurness  boast  as  he  that  putteth  it 
off."  « 

Surprised  and  defeated  hy  a  small  hand  of  soldiers  under  Ahab, — The 
Syrian  army  now  received  orders  to  invest  the  city  of  Samaria  in  form, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  assault.  In  the  mean  time  Benhadad,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  voluptuous  prince,  followed  his  pleasures, 
heedless  of  all  danger.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security  and  carousals, 
he  was  told  that  a  party  of  Israelites  was  seen  advancing  from  the  city ; 
which  intelligence  at  m*st  created  a  slight  alarm  in  the  camp,  and  even 
disturbed  the  king  himself.  Upon  ascertaining  that  the  number  of  the 
enemy  was  too  insignificant  to  excite  any  apprehension,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that,  whatever  might  be  their  purpose,  they  should  be  brought 
alive  into  his  presence ;  and  then  returned  to  his  sottish  enjoyments. 
The  small  body  of  citizens  who  had  issued  from  the  gates  consisted  of 
Ahab  himself  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  young  men ;  who,  though 
it  was  noon-day,  had  been  encouraged  by  a  prophet  to  go  out  and  fall 
upon  the  mighty  host  of  the  Syrians.     The  latter  not  imagining  that  a 

^  I  Kings  XT.  20.  >  1  Kings  xz.  i — ai.  '  1  Kings  zx.  11. 
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handful  of  soldiers,  however  brave  or  desperate,  could  meditate  an  at- 
tack upon  an  army  at  once  bo  numerous  and  so  well  appointed,  were 
taken  by  surprise ;  and,  before  they  had  time  to  assume  their  arms, 
they  found  themselves  assailed  with  the  most  determined  fury,  and  cut 
in  pieces  by  Ahab  and  his  chosen  band.  A  general  panic  seized  the 
camp,  and  every  one  prepared  for  flight.  Benhadod  himself  momited 
a  horse  and  joined  the  fugitives ;  many  of  whom,  being  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Hebrews,  were  slain  in  their  confused  and  hasty  retreat. 

Prepares  to  attack  the  Israelites  in  the  open  plain  ;  defeated  at 
Aphek. — ^This  imexpected  discomfiture  covered  the  Syrians  with  the 
deepest  shame,  and  created  amongst  them  mutual  recrimination  and 
contempt.  Endeavouring  to  find  some  apology  for  their  inglorious 
flight,  tney  suggested  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were  more  powe^ 
ful  on  the  hills  than  the  divinities  of  Syria;  and  that,  on  this  account 
alone,  Ahab  and  his  company  had  been  crowned  vnth  success :  assuring 
their  king,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  would  draw  up  his  army  in  the 
plain,  his  gods,  whose  influence  was  most  commonly  exerted  on  level 
ground,  would  restore  in  his  favour  the  fortune  of  the  war.  They  in- 
sinuated, moreover,  that  his  allies  had  not  shown  sufficient  ardour  in 
the  cause ;  that  their  leaders  were  deficient  in  skill ;  and  that  there 
was  a  want  of  cooperation  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  field.  They 
concluded  by  advising  him  to  raise  another  army  equal  to  the  former, 
chariot  for  chariot,  horse  for  horse,  and  advance  against  the  Israelitei 
with  the  fullest  confidence  of  victory.  The  Syrian  monarch  hearkened 
to  this  specious  counsel.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  against 
the  king  of  Israel  with  a  similar  army ;  as  if  determined  to  realize  his 
empty  boast,  and  carry  off  Samaria  in  the  hollow  of  tlieir  hands.  True 
to  the  advice  which  he  had  received  respecting  the  gods  of  the  hills,  he 
encamped  his  forces  at  Aphek,  in  a  champaign  country ;  where  the 
deities  of  his  native  land  might  have  full  scope  for  all  their  art  and 
power.  After  waiting  seven  days  in  the  presence  of  a  small  body  of 
Hebrews,  he  thought  proper  to  engage  ;  when  he  lost,  of  foot  soldiers 
onlv,  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  rest  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation to  the  stronghold  of  Aphek ;  where  twenty-seven  thousand 
of  their  number  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  city  wall,  which  fell  upon 
them  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  gates. 

Peace  concluded  between  Ahab  and  JBenhadad. — Benhadad,  now  find- 
ing that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  his  gods,  abandoned  himself 
to  despair.  He  sought  concealment  within  the  city  of  Aphek,  which 
he  resolved  to  defend  against  the  conqueror ;  when  his  followers  re- 
minded him  that  the  kings  of  Israel  were  not  wont  to  pursue  their 
advantages  to  extremity,  and  added  the  assurance  that  Ahab  would 
probably  receive  him  with  kindness  and  treat  him  like  a  brother.  To 
engage  the  compassion  of  that  monarch,  a  certain  number  of  the  Syrian 
officers  consented  to  go  forth  to  him  with  sackcloth  on  their  loins  and 
ropes  about  their  necks,  and  to  entreat  his  clemency  in  behalf  of  their 
master.  Ahab  could  not  resist  these  tokens  of  humility  and  submission, 
but  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  immediate  personal  interview  with 
Benhaaad.  The  latter  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  was  taken  into  the 
chariot  of  the  Israelitish  sovereign ;  to  whom  he  made  a  promise  to 
restore  all  that  his  father  had  wrested  from  the  ten  tribes,  and  even  to 
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grant  to  them  certain  privileges  in  the  city  of  Damascus.     A  pence 
was  concluded,  and  the  Syrian  prince  restored  to  liberty.* 

Renewal  of  the  war  :  death  ofAJiah  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — ^Ahab  soon 
found  that  he  had  confided  too  much  in  the  assurances  of  his  captive. 
Benhadad,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hold  which  his  predecessors  had 
obtained  upon  Israel,  refused  to  give  up  Bamoth-Gilead ;  upon  which 
the  other,  enraged  at  the  ingratitude  and  faithlessness  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  resolved  to  recruit  his  armies  and  to  take  the  city  by 
force.  He  prevailed  on  Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judah,  to  be  his 
auxiliary  in  this  war ;  and,  accordingly,  the  two  monarchs,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  directed  theu*  march  to  Eamoth.  The  Syrians 
were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  to  determine  the  dispute  in  a  gener- 
al action.  The  precautions  adopted  by  Ahab,  to  save  his  life  in  the 
field,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Scripture.  He  disguised  himself 
before  he  went  into  the  battle,  while  Jehoshaphat  put  on  his  royal 
robes :  but  all  his  cares  were  fruitless ;  for  one  of  the  enemy,  drawing 
a  bow  at  a  venture,  smote  him  between  the  joints  of  his  harness,  and 
wounded  him  mortally.  He  retired  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  bleed- 
ing profusely ;  and  lived  only  long  enough  to  reach  his  capital,  and  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  the  indignant  prophet.  The  fight  continued 
until  the  shades  of  night  allowed  each  party  to  withdraw,  with  great 
loss,  and  doubtful  claims  of  victory.^ 

Miraculous  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  eommander, — The  Syrian 
army  was  led  on  this  occasion  by  the  celebrated  Naaman,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  cured  by  Elisha  of  a  dangerous  malady.'  His  sense 
of  this  great  obligation  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  good  efi*ect  upon 
the  policy  of  his  country ;  which  was  thereafter  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  relations  of  peace  than  to  dispute  the  possession  of  insig- 
nificant towns,  or  the  occupancy  of  a  portion  of  desert.  It  is,  more- 
over, imagined  that  the  Syrian  captain  renounced  idolatry,  and  acknow- 
ledged from  the  heart  that  there  was  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  in 
Israel.  The  testimony,  however,  is  not  free  from  suspicion ;  and,  at 
all  events,  we  are  supplied  with  too  few  facts  to  warrant  any  positive 
conclusion  respecting  the  views  of  Naaman. 

Designs  of  Benhadad  revealed  to  the  king  of  Israel  hy  JElisha. — But 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  victorious  general  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  certain  that  Ben- 
hadad himself  remained  equally  sceptical  and  obdurate.  Benewing  his 
designs  against  Israel,  he  fixed  a  time  and  a  place  for  encamping  his 
troops ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  all  his  plans  were 
known  to  the  enemy.  His  suspicions  being  directed  towards  his  own 
officers,  they,  in  their  defence,  suggested  to  him  that  all  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  king  of  Israel  was  conveyed  by  Elisha,  the  man  of 
God.  "  The  heart  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  sore  troubled  for  this  thing ; 
and  he  cadled  his  servants  and  said  unto  them.  Will  ye  not  show  me 
which  of  us  is  for  the  king  of  Israel  ?  And  one  of  his  servants  said, 
None,  O  king :  but  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth  the 
king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."* 

Vain  attempt  of  Benhadad  to  take  JElisha  prisoner, — The  infatuated 
Syrian  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that,  by  force  of  arms,  he  could  sub- 

1  I  Kings  XX.  I— 34.  '  I  Kings  xxii.  3 — 35. 

*  a  AingBT.  15.  '  3  Kings  ri.  11,  ii. 
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due  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter  from  a  worker  of  min- 
cles.  "  And  he  said,  Go,  spy  where  he  is,  that  I  maj  Bend  and  fetck 
him.  And  it  was  told  him,  saying,  Behold  he  is  in  Dothan.  Therefore 
sent  he  thither  horses  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host :  and  thej  cune 
hj  night  and  compassed  the  city  about.  And  when  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  was  risen  early  and  was  gone  forth,  behold  an  host  compaflsed  tbe 
city  both  with  horses  and  chariots."  '  At  the  prayers  of  Elisha  the 
{Syrians  were  smitten  with  blindness,  and  fell  into  bis  hands  afflicted 
and  defenceless.  He  conducted  the  principal  men  into  Samaria,  md 
placed  them  before  the  king ;  upon  which  their  sight  was  immediatd? 
restored  and  the  peril  of  their  situation  rendered  manifest.  Jonm, 
who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  seemed  inclined  to  put 
them  to  death ;  but  the  prophet,  actuated  by  a  better  spirit,  recom- 
mended to  his  youthful  sovereign  clemency  and  hospitality.  ^  And  the 
king  said  unto  Elisha,  when  he  saw  them.  My  father,  shall  I  smite  them, 
shall  I  smite  them  P  And  he  answered.  Thou  shalt  not  smite  them : 
wouldst  thou  smite  those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword 
and  with  thy  bow  p  Set  bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  mij 
eat  and  drink  and  go  to  their  master.  And  he  prepared  c;reat  proTision 
for  them,  and  when  they  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he  sent  them  away,  and 
they  went  to  their  master.  So  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into 
the  land  of  Israel.**^  This  last  remark  could  only  applj  to  the  occanoii 
by  which  it  was  suggested ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  meant  to  express  no- 
thing more  than  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  had  not  again  recourse  to 
such  concealed  arts  for  accomplishing  their  views  against  the  Hebrevs. 
That  it  was  not  intended  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  be- 
lief of  a  total  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Damascus,  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  construction  of  the 
narrative  ;  for  it  is  immediately  added,  "  and  it  came  to  pass  after  this 
that  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  gathered  all  his  host,  and  went  up  and 
besieged  Samaria.*' 

Sieffe  of  Samaria  raised  hy  a  miracle. — The  circumstances  which  at- 
tended this  memorable  siege;  the  sufferings  which  were  endured  by 
the  inhabitants  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions ;  the  resolution  with  which 
they  held  out  against  the  powerful  host  which  beleaguered  their  walls ; 
and  the  miraculous  source  whence  they  at  length  derived  relief,  are  all 
recorded  by  the  sacred  historian  in  the  most  eloquent  language.  When 
the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  so  that  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver,  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  was  broken 
up  by  one  of  those  incidents  which,  though  supernatural  in  their  origin, 
are  yet  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  oriental  warfare.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  Lord  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host : 
and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo !  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against 
us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come 
upon  us.  Wherefore  they  rose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  aiid  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  was,  and 
fled  for  their  life.^ 

Death  and  character  of  Benhadad  11. — The  warlike  and  ambitious 
Benhadad  was  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  which  had 

»  2  Kings  vi.  13—15.  '  *  Kings  rii.  6,  7.  «  2  Kings  vi.  21—23. 
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E roved  very  fatal  to  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  overtaken  by  rickness, 
e  sent  one  of  his  superior  officers  to  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Damascus,  to  inquire  concerning  his  fate.  The  replj  was  ambiguous, 
importing  that  he  might  recover,  but  was  certainly  to  die, — a  form  of 
words  which  Hazael  interpreted  so  as  to  meet  the  objects  of  his  own 
aspiring  views.  He  returned  to  the  old  kins,  whom  he  first  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  convalescence  and  then  murdered.  "  It  came  to  pass  on 
the  morrow,  that  he  took  a  thick  cloth  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and 
spread  it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died."  ^  Of  Benhadad,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian remarks  that  he  was  an  active  man,  and  had  the  good  ynll  of  the 
Syrians  and  of  the  people  of  Damascus  to  a  great  degree ;  by  whom 
both  he  and  Hazael,  who  ruled  after  him,  are  uonoured  to  this  day  as 
gods.  He  adds,  that  when  Joram,  the  king  of  Israel,  heard  of  his  death, 
he  recovered  from  his  terror,  and  was  happy  to  live  in  peace.* 

Sazael  anointed  by  Elisha  to  he  king  over  Syria, — It  is  not  without 
some  surprise  we  learn  that  Hazael  was  anointed  to  the  kingly  office 
over  Syria,  bv  the  hand  of  Elisha.  That  ambitious  adventurer  was, 
indeed,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  be  a  scourge 
for  chastising  the  wickedness  of  ^the  cnosen  people ;  and,  on  this  account, 
the  ministry  of  the  prophet,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  vocation  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  voice 
of  Heaven.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  to  the 
wilderness  of  Damascus,  and  when  thou  comest,  anoint  Hazael  to  be 
king  over  Syria:  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
king  over  Israel.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  him  that  escapeth  the 
sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay."^ 

Ramoih'Oilead  recovered  from  Syria  :  death  of  Joram, — When  this 
aspiring  leader  had  been  some  time  in  possession  of  supreme  power, 
his  fiery  spirit  was  roused  by  an  attack  made  upon  his  territory  by  Jo- 
ram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah.  The  claim  of  the 
former  upon  Bamoth-Gilead  was  revived ;  and  an  attempt  for  its  re- 
covery, similar  to  that  which  failed  in  the  days  of  Benhadad,  was  again 
undertaken  by  the  confederated  kings.  It  would  appear  that  they  now 
succeeded  either  in  reducing  the  city,  or  in  obtaining  it  by  capitulation; 
for  we  are  assured,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Kings,  that  Bamoth-Gilead  was  in  the  hands  of  Joram  and  of  all  Israel. 
But  the  sovereign  now  named  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege, 
and  returned  to  Jezreel  to  bo  cured ;  and  as  the  conspiracy  headed  oy 
Jehu  deprived  both  him  and  Ahaziah  of  their  sceptres,  before  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  their  success  against  Syria,  the  historian  passes  on, 
with  a  simple  allusion  to  this  event,  to  other  matters  more  important 
to  his  narrative. 

Successes  of  Hazael  against  Israel  during  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Je- 
hoahaz. — But  if  Hazael  was  deprived  of  one  city  by  the  united  forces 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  he  obtained,  during  his  repeated  inroads  into  the 
lands  of  these  kindred  nations,  an  ample  compensation  and  revenge. 
Even  the  impetuous  valour  of  Jehu  could  not  save  his  country :  for  in 
those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel  short,  and  Hazael  smote  them 
ill  all  their  coasts ;  from  Jordan  eastward  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the 
Giidites,  and  the  Beubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which 

'  a  Kings  viii.  15.  '  Antiq.  fud.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  '  i  Kings  xix.  15,  16, 
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id  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead  and  Bashan.  JosephiiB  infoniM  tb 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  the  Syrian  chief  fully  realized  tbe 
prediction  of  the  prophet  concerning  his  sanguinarr  and  yindictive 
temper ;  for  he  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  but  pat  all  to 
the  sword.  Nor  was  the  son  of  Jehu  more  fortunate  in  his  wars  with 
Damascus.  In  his  days  the  oppression  of  Israel  was  very  great  under 
the  hand  of  this  formidable  enemy.  There  were  ^^  not  len^  to  Jehoahai 
but  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen,  for  the 
king  of  Syria  had  destroyed  them,  and  made  them  like  the  dust  bj 
thrashing."^ 

Syrian  invasion  qfJudah. — Haying  thus  pimished  the  inconstancy 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Hazael  next  directed  his  arms  against  the  king  of 
^udah.  He  passed  the  Jordan,  reduced  the  strong  eitv  of  Ghith,  noir 
become  a  possession  of  Dayid's  house  and  a  royal  residence,  and  made 
preparations  for  attacking  Jerusalem  itself.  But  he  was  diyerted  from 
the  enterprise  by  the  submission  and  rich  gifts  which  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  dastardly  Jehoahaz,  who  at  that  period  bore  the  sceptre 
of  Judah  and  Benjamm.  The  Syrian,  allowing  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  for  a  time  from  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Holy  Liand,  departed, 
loaded  with  gold  and  other  yaluable  treasure,  only  to  arrange  the 
means  for  imdertaking  a  still  more  formidable  inyasion.  Accordingly, 
before  the  year  had  expired,  he  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops,  to  attack 
the  capital  of  Judea,  and  to  enrich  his  numerous  soldiers  with  booty 
and  slayes.  *'  And  they  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  dcistroyed 
all  the  princes  of  the  people  from  among  the  people,  and  sent  all  the 
spoil  of  them  unto  the  king  of  Damascus."  ^ 

Accession  of  Benhadad  III, :  Israel  and  Judah  regain  their  lost  ter» 
ritories. — Hazael  raised  the  power  of  Syria  to  its  meridian  strength ; 
he  extended  its  conquests  as  far  as  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea  ;  he  subdued 
the  richest  parts  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  ;  and  kept  both  kinci^doms  in  a 
state  of  subjection  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  reig^.'  But  his 
successor,  Benhadad,  inherited  neither  his  talents  nor  his  fortune.  The 
courage  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  once  more  returned  :  the  armies  of  Syria 
ceased  to  be  invincible  ;  and  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  regained  in 
three  pitched  battles  all  that  his  father  had  lost.^  Jeroboam,  also,  his 
heir  on  the  throne,  followed  up  his  victories  against  the  Syrians.  He 
prosecuted  the  war  until  he  recovered  for  Israel  Damascus  and  Ha- 
raath,  which  belonged  to  Judah;  nor  did  he  lay  down  his  arms  before 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  native  country  possessed  of  her 
ancient  domains,  and  able  to  defend  her  rights  against  all  her  enemies 
round  about. 

Subsequent  alliance  between  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 

Israel,  and  invasion  of  Judah, — Some  time  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 

the  Syrians  once  more  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Bezin,  their  last  sovereign,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  entered  into  a 

leao^ue  with  Pekah,  the  king  of  Israel,  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  with  a 

design  to  dethrone  the  latter,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place  an  adventurer 

named  Tabeel,  who  could  claim  no  connection  with  the  family  of  David. 
• 

>  2  Kings  xiii.  3,  4,  7,  22.  '  2  Chronicles  hit.  23. 

•  This  conquest  of  JJlath  by  Ilazicl  seems  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of  inference.  I 
cannot  find  any  direct  statement  to  that  effect ;  and  it  is  only  because  Rezin  is  said  to 
have  recovered  it,  that  the  previous  capture  is  believed.  ^  2  Kings  xiiL  1$, 
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In  prosecution  of  this  object  they  besieged  Abaz  in  Jerusalem ;  but  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  succeed  in  their  undertaking,  they  withdrew 
their  army  from  the  walls.  It  is  to  this  occurrence  that  Isaiah  alludes 
when  he  observes,  "  it  was  told  the  house  of  David,  saying,  Syria  is 
confederate  with  Ephraim.  And  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of 
his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the  wind.  Then 
said  the  Lord,  G-o  forth  and  meet  Ahaz,  and  say  unto  him.  Take  heed, 
and  be  quiet ;  fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted  for  the  two  tails  of  these 
smoking  firebrands,  for  the  fierce  anger  of  Eezin  with  Syria,  and  for 
the  son  of  Eemaliah."  * 

Second  invasion  of  Judah. — Disappointed  in  the  main  purpose  of 
his  expedition,  the  Syrian  monarch  marched  into  Edom,  ana  made 
himself  master  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  where  he  planted  a  colonv  of 
seamen  and  merchants,  which  flourished  many  years  after  the  final 
subversion  of  his  kingdom.*  Nor  had  he  in  the  mean  while  finally  re- 
linquished his  views  against  Judah.  In  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  renewed  his  confederacy  with  Pekah,  and  once  more 
entered  the  dominions  of  Ahaz;  who,  notwithstanding  the  warning 
which  he  had  received  the  foregoing  season,  appears  to  have  been  quite 
unprepared  for  this  attack.  He  was  not  onlv  a  weak  but  a  very  wicked 
prince,  "  wherefore  the  Lord  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Syria ;  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude  of 
them  captive,  and  brought  them  to  Damascus :  and  he  was  also  de- 
livered into  thd  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a  great 
slaughter.  For  Pekah  the  son  of  Semaliah  slew  in  Judah  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men ;  because 
they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  Goa  of  their  fathers.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred  thousand, 
women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  took  also  away  much  spoil  from  them, 
and  brought  it  unto  Samaria."  * 

Ahaz  saved  hy  Ti^lathpileser :  Syrians  carried  into  Assyrian  cap» 
fivify. — But  this  successful  inroad  proved  fatal  to  the  confederated 
kings  and  to  their  respective  dominions ;  for  Ahaz,  perceiving  that  he 
could  uo  longer  defend  his  borders,  bribed  Tiglathpileser,  the  monarch 
of  Assyria,  to  attack  Eezin  and  Pekah,  and  to  inflict  upon  them  the 
revenge  which  he  himself  could  only  cherish  in  his  heart.  "  Ahaz  sent 
messengers  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy 
son ;  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.  And  Ahaz 
took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  he  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the 
king  of  Assyria.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him ;  for  the 
king  of  Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried  the 
people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Eezin.  And  thus  was  fulfllled  the 
preaiction  of  Isaiah,  who  said.  Behold,  Damascus  is  taken  away  from 
Dei ng  a  city,  and  the  kingdom  shall  cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Syria.  I  will  send  fire,  says  Amos,  into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which 

*  Isaiah  vii.  2 — 4. 

*  "  He  recovered  Elath  to  Syria  "  are  the  words  of  our  Tcrsion.  The  Vulgate  beare 
the  same  meaning, "  In  tempore  illo  resiiiuU  Razin  rex  Syriae  Ailam  Syria."  [In  that 
time  Rezin  king  of  Syria  restored  Elath  to  Syria.— Ed.1  "Whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Elath  was  subdued  by  Hazael  when  he  sent  part  of  his  army  against  Jerusalem.— 
An.  Univ.  HiaU  '  2  Chronicles  xxviii.  5—8. 
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shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad.  I  will  cut  off  him  that  holdetk 
the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Eden :  and  the  people  of  Sjria  shall  go 
into  captivity  unto  Kir,  saith  the  Lord."  * 

Religion  of  the  Syrians, — Concerning  the  laws  and  religious  ungei 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  Syrians,  we  have  already  spoken  in  the 
Book  which  treats  of  the  superstitions  of  Canaan.  It  is  certain  they 
had  many  idols,  the  names  of  which  are  well  known  to  every  reader  ii 
Scripture ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bimmon,  whose  temple  stood  at 
Damascus.  This  ancient  god  is  supposed  to  have  given  place  to  one  of 
their  deified  monarchs,  whose  character  and  reputation  induced  hk 
sottish  people  to  worship  him  as  a  divinity,  under  the  appellation  of 
Adar  or  Ader.  Some  have  imagined  that  this  favoured  prince  was 
Benhadad  the  Second ;  hut  it  is  more  prohahle  that  such  a  token  of 
popular  veneration  was  hestowed  upon  Hazael,  who  raised  their  counizy 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  and  whose  reign  was  a  continued 
series  of  prosperity  and  hrilliant  exploits.  Josephus,  indeed,  asserts 
that  hoth  these  kings  enjoyed  the  apotheosis ;  and  as  Adad  or  Hadsd 
was  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Syria,  it  might  be  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  one  and  to  the  other.*  At  the  conquest  of  Tig- 
lathpileser,  a  new  form  of  idolatry  was  introduced  among  the  Syrians, 
by  the  colonists  who  were  sent  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  occupy 
their  vacant  land.  What  other  changes  took  place  in  the  national 
worship,  under  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Bomans,  it  were  vain  to  inquire,  because  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  knowledge ;  but  for  an  account  of  their  ritual,  as  it  existed 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  all  its  grotesque  and 
impure  observances,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  particular  tract  of 
Lucian,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Syrian  Goddess. 

Learning  of  the  Syrians, — The  learning  of  ancient  Syria  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  no  specimens  to  confirm  the  eulogies  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria divides  between  this  people  and  the  PhcBnicians  the  honour  of 
having  invented  letters,  and  of  extending  their  use  among  the  surround- 
ing nations.^  Nor  can  it  admit  of  doubt  that  the  local  position  of  the 
Syrians,  and  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
most  polished  tribes  of  the  East,  must  have  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  profiting  by  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  even  of 
adding  to  its  increasing  stock. 

Syrian  language. — The  Syrian  language,  like  that  of  roost  eastern 
countries,  was  very  deficient  in  written  vowels  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighth  century ;  when,  as  is  generally  supposed,  they  were 
introduced  by  Theophilus  of  Edessa,  chief  astronomer  to  the  khalif  Al 
Mobdi.  This  learned  person  borrowed  some  characters  from  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  first  made  use  of  them  to  denote  the  proper  pronunciatiou 
of  names  and  titles  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  works  of  Homer. 
The  marks  which  he  adopted  to  express  these  peculiar  sounds,  still  re- 
tain very  nearly  the  exact  form  of  five  of  the  Greek  vowels — the  two 
long  and  the  three  doubtful, — for  the  Syriac  tongue,  we  are  informed, 
rejects  all  short  vocal  utterances.     About  a  century,  indeed,  before  the 

*  Isaiah  xvii.  i — 3 ;  Amos  i.  4,  5.     Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
'  Jocscphi  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.    Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

*  CIcm.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
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time  of  Theopliilus,  one  of  his  countrymen,  the  celebrated  James  of 
Edessa,  invented  seven  new  characters,  corresponding  to  the  more  com- 
plete alphabet  of  their  western  neighbours ;  some  traces  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  more  important  imitations,  are  still  extant  in  the  works  of 
contemporaneous  authors.^ 

Arts  and  commerce. — Of  the  arts,  the  commerce,  and  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  Syrians,  we  know  as  little  as  of  their  literature  and 
education.  But  that,  in  all  these  branches  of  human  pursuit,  thev  had 
accomplished  much  more  than  can  be  now  established  by  sufficient 
evidence,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  marked  the  effects 
of  the  obliterating  hand  of  time,  on  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
human  power  and  genius.  For  example,  the  industry  of  man  had 
already  made  a  great  conquest  over  the  sterility  of  nature,  in  the  vast 
desert  which  divides  Palestine  from  the  ancient  confines  of  Babylonia ; 
for,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  still  traces  of  a  great  canal,  ten 
leagues  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  which  must  have  flowed  five 
hundred  miles  in  the  same  direction  with  the  parent  river,  spreading 
beauty  and  vegetation  over  the  face  of  the  wilderness.  Such  a  work, 
executed,  it  is  probable,  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  argues  a  consider- 
able advancement  in  the  arts  of  social  life ;  and  proves,  moreover,  that 
good  land  had  become  so  valuable  as  to  induce  the  agriculturist  to  ex- 
tend his  means  for  supplying  the  wants  and  comforts  of  an  increased 
population.^ 

9.  Hisiory  of  the  Phomteians, 

Theory  that  the  Phcenidam  were  Canaanites. — But  some  of  these 
inquiries  may  be  more  properly  introduced  when  employed  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Phcenicians  ;  of  whose  history,  as  connected  with 
that  of  the  Israelites,  I  now  proceed  to  exhibit  a  short  abridgment. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  biblical  critics  and  anti- 
quaries respecting  the  origin  of  this  singular  people.  Bochart,  who 
thinks  they  were  descendants  of  Canaan,  suggests  that,  being  ashamed 
of  their  extraction,  and  desirous  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  curse  de- 
nounced against  their  ancestor,  they  changed  their  name  into  Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  and  Syro-Phoenicians.'  Heidegger  adopted  the  same 
Tiews,  and  maintained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
certainly  Canaanites.  The  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
observe,  that  it  is  everywhere  allowed  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites 
by  descent.  Nothing,  they  add,  is  plainer  or  less  contested,  and,  there- 
fore, it  were  time  lost  to  prove  it.  "  We  shall  only  add,  that  their 
blood  must  have  been  mixed  with  that  of  foreigners  in  process  of  time, 

1  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  497.    Bernard.  Tab.  Alpbab. 

*  Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  toI.  i.  part  second,  p.  89. 

'  Phaleg,  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.  Jam  si  roges  cur  Phoenices,  si  vero  essent  posteri  Cbanaan, 
in  Grsecorum  monumentis  Cbanansei  nunquam  Tocantur :  respondebo  Cbananroos  pudisse 
sni  nominis,  et  desiisse  sic  appellari,  propter  anatbcma  contortum  in  patrem  suum  Cha- 
naan :  maxime  cum  viderent  a  Jadoeis  se  dcUo  peti  intemecino,  et  magnis  affligi  cladibus, 
non  alia  de  causa  quam  auod  Chanaanici  essent.  [Now  if  it  be  inquired  wby  the  Phce- 
nicians,  if  they  were  really  of  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  are  never  called  Canaanites  in 
the  Greek  monuments  :  I  answer,  they  were  ashamed  of  the  name  Canaanites,  and  ceased 
BO  to  call  themsel?es,  because  of  the  anathema  pronounced  against  their  father  Canaan 
— especially  when  they  saw  that  the  Jews  sought  causes  of  war  with  them,  and  afflicted 
them  with  great  slaughter,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  Canaanites. — £d.] 
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as  it  happens  in  all  trading  places;  and  that  many  strange  &milki 
must  have  settled  among  them,  who  could  conaequentlj  laj  no  cUim 
to  this  remote  origin,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  been  called 
Phoenicians,  and  reckoned  of  the  same  descent  with  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors." *  Perhaps,  an  additional  argument  for  their  Canaanitisb 
origin  might  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  Palestine  was  included  in  the  inheritance  assigned  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
those  nations  from  whom  the  Almighty  had  at  different  times  delivered 
his  chosen  people.^  They  are,  besides,  ranked  indiscriminately  with  thow 
Cailaanites  whom  the  sons  of  Jacob  did  not  expel  from  the  promised 
land :  for  while  we  read  that  the  Asherites  "  did  not  drive  out  the  in- 
habitants of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahiab,  nor  of 
Achzib,  nor  of  Keebah,  nor  of  Aphik,  nor  of  Eehob  ;'*  we  are  also  in- 
formed that  '*  the  Asherites  dwelt  amongst  the  Canuaniies^  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land."  • 

Drummond's  arguments  against  the  theory. — Sir  William  Drummond, 
in  his  late  work  on  the  origin  of  eastern  nations,  has  given  an  eloquent 
and  faithful  statement  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  employed  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

(i.)  Phoenicians  not  to  he  found  amongst  the  descendants  of  Howl 
— In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Phoenicians  were  of  a  root  and 
lineage  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Canaanites,  he  reminds  the 
reader  that,  among  all  the  eleven  tribes  or  families  descended  from  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  the'  people  who  inhabited  Tvre  and  Sidon  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  Scripture  enables  us  to  trace  the  settlements  and  rami- 
fications of  the  former  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country  which  had 
fallen  to  their  lot ;  but  they  are  nowhere  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
a  race  who  bore  the  name  of  Phoenicians. 

(2.)  Departure  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Sehrew  territory  not  in- 
sisted  on. — In  the  next  place,  he  lays  some  stress  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Asherites,  to  whose  share  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia  was 
assigned,  did  not  insist  upon  their  departure  from  the  towns  and  rich 
fields  which  they  had  long  possessed ;  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
them,  or  at  least  exercised  such  a  degree  of  forbearance  as  implied  that 
the  invaders  would  content  themselves,  for  a  time,  with  the  occupation 
of  the  hill-country.     But  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment, and  would  not  be  precised  by  any  wise  controversialist ;  for  every 
reader  of  the  Book  of  Judges  must,  at  the  first  glance,  perceive  that 
the  Hebrews  showed  a  similar  forbearance  towards  several  other  nations 
which  were  avowedly  sprung  from  the  son  of  Ham,  and  consequently 
involved  in  the  malediction  which  they  were  commissioned  to  execute. 
The  Israelites  being  all  armed  as  foot  soldiers,  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  not  able  to  stand  in  the  field  against  the  chariots  and  horse- 
men of  Canaan ;  on  which  account,  they  prudently  postponed  the  con- 
ouest  of  their  promised  inheritance,  until  experience  and  a  better 
discipline  should  hav^  rendered  them  a  more  equal  match  for  such 
formidable  warriors.     If  this  consideration  induced  them  to  tolerate 
the  residence  of  Canaanites  in  all  the  plain  country,  it  would  act 
with  double  force  when  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  strong  towns 

*  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
*  Judges  X.  I  a.  »  Judges  i.  31,  32. 
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situated  along  the  coast ;  and  hence,  the  opinions  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Phoenicians  were  not  Canaanites,  receive  no  confirmation 
from  the  pacific  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  this  people  and 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  Did  not  the  Jebusites  retain  possession  of 
the  fortress  at  «ierusalem  till  the  reign  of  David,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invasion  of  Joshua  ? 

(3.)  Statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Phoenicians  originally  came 
from  the  Erythriean. — But,  in  the  third  place,  Herodotus  states,  in  the 
opening  of  his  first  book,  that,  according  to  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  coast  of  the  Erythrcean  Sea.     In  his  ninth  book,  the 
same  historian  assures  us,  that  they  give  the  same  account  of  their 
origin.     The  Phcenicians,  as  they  themselves  report,  anciently  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  Erythrsean  Gulf,  and,  passing  over  from  thence, 
fixed  their  abode  by  the  sea  of  Syria.*     They  appear  to  have  chosen 
their  first  settlement  near  the  lake  of  Genesareth ;  but,  being  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  they  subsequently  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.    This  is  the  account  of  their  migration  which  is  furnished 
by  Justin  ;^  to  which,  it  is  supposed,  some  confirmation  may  be  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Strabo,  who  remarks  that,  according  to  some,  the 
Phoenicians  were  so  called  because  they  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea ; 
both  these  terms  signifying  red.     There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny,  too,  which 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice.     This  author,  speaking  of  the  island  of 
Erythia,  says,  "  Erythia  dicta  est  quoniam  Tyrii  aborigines  eorum  orti 
ab  Ery thraeo  mari  ferebentur : "  upon  which  the  commentator  Vossius 
observes,  "  Epvdeia  est  dicta  ab  Erythaeis :  Erythaei  autem  Phoenices, 
qui  hoc  nomen  adepti  ab  Erythoeo  sive  rubro  mari,  unde  Tyrum  vene- 
rant.     Nempe  Erythrcsi  ab  ipvdpoc,  ruber :  Erythea  ab  cpvdoc,  rubor."  * 
Presumed  identity  of  Erythreeans,  Edomites,  and  Phcenicians :  ap* 
parently  confirmed  by  Amos, — The  etymological  argument  suggested  by 
Tliny,  has  by  some  writers  been  pursued  so  far  as  to  identify  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom,  a  term  which  likewise 
denotes  the  colour  already  mentioned :  and  thus  Erythraeans,  Edomites, 
and  Phoenicians  are,  upon  this  hypothesis,  understood  to  signify  the 
same  thing,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  same  people.     Supportea  by  this 
conclusion,  some  commentators  have  proceeded  to  explain  the  threaten- 
ing denounced  against  Edom  by  the  prophet  Amos,  as  applying  to  the 
relation  of  brotherhood  which  subsisted  between  that  tribe  and  the 

?rogeny  of  Jacob.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  For  three  transgressions  of 
'yrus,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof;  be- 
cause they  delivered  up  the  whole  captivity  to  Edom,  and  remembered 
not  the  brotherly  covenant :  But  I  will  send  a  fire  on  the  wall  of  Tyrus, 
which  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  For  three 
transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 

*  Herod,  lib.  Tii.  c,  8^. 

•  Justini  Hist.  lib.  xvili.  c.  3.  Tyrorum  gens  condita  a  Phocnicibus  fait,  qui  temo 
motu  vexati,  relicto  patrio  solo,  Assyrium  stagnum  primum,  mox  mari  proximam  littus 
incoluerunt,  condita  ibi  urbe,  qnam  a  piscium  ubertate,  Sidona  appmlavcrunt :  nam 
piscem  Phconices  Mtdon  rocant.  [The  nation  of  the  Tyriana  sprang  from  some  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  being  disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  left  their  natiye  land,  and  settled  at  first 
near  an  Assyrian  lake ;  but  soon  moved  closer  to  the  sea-shore,  and  founded  there  a  city, 
which,  from  the  great  plenty  of  fish,  they  called  Sidon :  for  the  Phoenicians  name  a  fi^h 
Sidon,— Ed.] 

'  Origines,  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 
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ment  thereof;  because  be  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword,  u^ 
did  cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  perpetoallj,  and  he  kept  kis 
wrath  for  ever.  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  which  shall  defoor 
the  palaces  of  Bozrab."  '  Assuming  the  identity  of  the  Edomites  and 
th^  Phoenicians,  we  discover  a  meaning  in  the  prophet's  words,  wbidi 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  drawn  from  them ;  and  which,  in  fact, 
does  not  apply  to  the  national  alliance  that  was  founded  upon  the  pri- 
vate friendship  of  Hiram  and  king  Solomon.  On  various  occasionfl  tiie 
people  of  Tyre  had  cooperated  with  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Tbej  hsd 
assisted  the  Arabians  and  Philistines  in  the  davs  of  Jehoram;  ind 
joined  with  other  invaders  in  plundering  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in 
carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.^  Hence,  it  is  concluded  tliil 
the  brotherly  covenant  was  broken,  and  that,  therefore,  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  stirred  up  against  the  descendants  of  £sau,  the  imiabit- 
ants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  writers,  who 
confine  the  denunciation  of  Amos  to  the  infraction  of  a  public  trettj 
between  the  king  of  Tyre  and  a  Hebrew  prince,  have  on  tneir  side  tlie 
authority  of  St.  Jerome.  This  father,  who  was  imquestionably  a  learned 
as  well  as  an  ingenious  expounder  of  Scripture,  could  discover  no  other 
reason  why  the  people  of  Tyre  should  be  called  brethren  of  the  Jewi, 
than  that  their  respective  countries  had  been  united  in  the  bonds  of 
amity.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  sacred 
writers  to  regard  a  political  compact  as  the  basis  of  a  brotherhood  so 
strict  and  sacred,  that  the  curse  of  Ood  was  due  to  him  who  should  at 
any  time  forget  it ;  or  to  teach  that  nations  which  had  ever  been  it 
peace  could  isot  again  go  to  war,  without  incurring  the  same  tremendom 
anathema.^ 

Arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaan' 
ites  based  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, — But  the  arguments  used  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites,  are  still  more  pro- 
bable, for  they  rest  on  a  striking  fact  mentioned  by  the  inspired  writer 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  namely,  that  Sidon  was  the  first-born  of  CanasD, 
from  whom,  it  is  obvious,  the  city  derived  its  appellation.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  contended  that,  long  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  original 
Canaanites  were  expelled,  and  their  place  occupied  by  a  colony  from 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea;  but  of  this  conquest  and  migration 
there  is  not,  in  sacred  history,  the  slightest  proof  or  memorial.  It  is 
a  mere  hypothesis,  devised  to  account  for  a  supposed  fact,  which  is 
equally  destitute  of  evidence  and  of  probability,     besides,  the  compiler 

*  Amos  i.  9 — 12.  *  2  Chronicles  xxi.  i6  ;  Joel  iii.  4 — 6. 

'  Quserimus,  quomodo  Tyrii  innt  fratres  Judteonim.  Fratres  hie  amices  Tocat,  ct  ne- 
cessitudine  copufatos^  eo  quod  Hirani  princcps  Tyri  cum  David  et  Solomone  haboerit 
amicitias.  [We  ask,  **in  what  manner  the  Tyrians  were  brothers  of  the  Jews  "  ?  He 
calls  them  brothers  here,  who  were  friends,  and  united  by  necessity,  for  in  such  a  way 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre  had  friendships  with  David  and  Solomon. — Ed.I  Hieronomi  Qptfro, 
cited  by  Sir  "William  Drummond.  "  The  words  of  Amos,"  says  the  latter  author,  "  con- 
sequently contain  nothing  from  which  it  can  possibly  be  inferred  that  the  Phoeniciins 
were  descended  from  the  Edomites." — OrigineM^  rol.  iii.  p.  51. 

I  observe  that  Grotius  approves  the  same  interpretation.  Et  non  bint  becobdati 
FEDEBTs  FBATBUX  [Solomonis  et  Hirami] ;  nam  federati  int«r  se  fratres  Tocabantur. 
[**  And  they  remembered  not  the  brotherly  covenant,"  i.  e.  of  Solomon  and  Hiram ;  for 
those  united  by  a  treaty  are  called  brothers. — Ed.]     Annotata  in  Amotum, 

Lowth,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  adopt  both  views. — See  his  Commentary  npoB 
Amos. 
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of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  have,  in  many 
part«  of  their  respective  works,  assumed  the  Canaanitish  origin  of  the 
Phoenician  people ;  using  the  two  terms  as  strictly  synonymous,  and  as 
being  both  equally  applicable  to  the  dwellers  at  Tvre  and  Sidon. 
Again,  the  Philistines  were  not  Canaan ites,  and  therefore  their  lands 
were  not  included  in  the  gift  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  : 
but  the  lands  of  the  Phoenicians  were  devoted  as  a  part  of  the  promised 
inheritance ;  wherefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  people  were 
the  offspring  of  him  upon  whom  the  curse  was  originally  pronounced. 

Tradition  concerning  the  Erythrcean  origin  of  the  Phoenicians  ac» 
counted  for, — I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  great  weight  that  has  been 
attached  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  in  which  he  assures  us,  that  not  only  did  the 
Persians  assert  that  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  but  also  that  the  Phoenicians  themselves  maintained  the  same 
fact.  Herodotus  had  been  at  Tyre  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  him 
to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  had  been  told  to  him  both  by  the 
Persians  and  by  the  Phoenicians.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  his  testimony  to  be 
removed,  by  supposing  that  the  Canaanites,  who  originally  took  po8« 
session  of  rhoenice,  must  have  previously  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Arabian  Qulf.  The  sacred  historian  tells  us  that  Sidon  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Canaan ;  and  this,  as  Sir  William  Drummond  remarks,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  conjecture  which  would  place  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Canaanites  on  any  part  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.' 
But  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  account  for  the  above  tradition,  by 
supposing  that  some  of  the  natives  of  the  Persian  coast,  who  were  at 
a  very  early  period  addicted  to  commerce,  may  in  their  different 
voyages  round  the  margin  of  Western  Asia,  have  touched  at  the  Phoe* 
nician  ports,  and  ultimately  obtained  permission  from  the  inhabitants 
to  repair  their  ships  and  land  their  goods.  Such  intercourse  would,  in 
a  short  time,  lead  to  greater  concessions  and  to  more  intimate  relations. 
Tempted  by  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  mercantile  enterprise  brought 
to  their  doors,  the  rude  Syrians  would  perhaps  allow  their  visitors  to 
construct  a  harbour,  and  to  build  storehouses ;  and  hence  would  ori- 
ginate, among  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of  foreigners,  who, 
having  more  intelligence  and  activity  than  the  people  whose  lands  they 
shared,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have  acquired  the 
ascendency  and  assumed  the  management  of  affairs.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  Persian  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  became  a  point  of  honour  with  the  tributary  nations  to  estab- 
lish an  affinity  with  the  ruling  tribe ;  on  which  account,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  were  dbposed  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

JDrummond's  theory  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  peopled  hy  fuyitives 
from  the  army  of  Chedorlaomer  refuted. — This  opinion  rests  on  a  stronger 
probability  than  the  other  suggested  by  Sir  William  Drummond,  which 
IS,  that  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  peopled  in  part  by  the  fugi- 
tives who  escaped  from  the  rout  of  Chedorlaomer.  It  is  not  easy  to 
divest  of  ridicule  any  narrative  which  represents  the  '*  Iranian  mon- 
arch, whose  dominions  nearly  extended  to  the  Arabian  Oulf  and  the 

}  Origines,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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frontiers  of  Egypt,"  to  liave  been  defeated  bj  Abraliam  at  the  bead  of 
318  men.  But  Sir  William  deems  such  a  conclusion  neither  impro- 
bable nor  ridiculous.  "  Dan,"  says  he,  "  to  which  city  Chedorlaomer 
had  gone  after  his  victory  in  the  vale  of  Siddini,  \ras  one  day's  journey 
from  the  great  plain  of  Sidon.  Abraham  attacked  the  Persians  anil 
their  allies  during  the  night ;  and  although  the  king  of  Iran  and  hu 
vassal  kings  may  have  escaped  to  Hobah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus, with  the  greater  number  of  their  troops  who  had  saved  them- 
selves from  the  carnage  at  Dan,  yet  many  probably  fled,  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  in  different  directions,  and  might  have  taken  refuge 
in  Sidon  and  Tyre."^  This  learned  and  most  industrious  author,  who 
generally  prefers,  in  matters  connected  with  sacred  history,  to  follow 
the  beaten  path  of  simple  fact  rather  than  the  tortuous  mazes  of  con- 
jecture, has  not,  on  the  occasion  now  before  us,  exercised  his  usual 
judgment.  Even  were  we  to  admit  that  the  son  of  Terah,  with  a  baad 
of  undisciplined  shepherds,  had  beaten  the  monarch  of  Persia  surround- 
ed by  his  vassal  kings,  we  should  still  have  to  encounter  the  difficultr 
of  discovering  on  what  ground  the  enemies  of  Canaan,  when  defeated, 
should  seek  refuge  in  cities  belonging  to  the  Canaanites.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  assumed  that  certain  Persian  merchants,  and  others  connected 
with  that  people,  had  already  taken  up  their  residence  among  the  Ty- 
nans and  Sidonians  ;  but  still,  if  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
civic  authorities  were  not  subjects  of  the  CTeat  king,  there  is  nothing 
more  unlikely  than  that  troops,  vanquished  and  dispersed,  should  turn 
their  backs  on  their  native  land,  and  seek  safety  in  towns  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  Persian  cities  before  the  time  of  Abraham, — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronological  scheme  of  the  erudite  Baronet,  coincides  with 
the  era  of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham, — we  may  at  once  relinquish 
the  investigation  into  their  origin,  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
testimony,  and  even  of  plausible  conjecture.  That  adventurers  from 
the  Erythraean  Sea  may  have,  at  an  early  period,  mixed  with  the  Ca^ 
naanitish  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  coast,  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
every  one  who  has  studied  the  character  of  the  former  people ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  found  that  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  when  nar- 
rowly examined,  does  not  demand  a  greater  concession. 

Curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  fulfilled  upon  the  FhoenicianM. — In 
the  last  place,  those  who  deny  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites 
have  urged,  as  an  argument  founded  on  the  best  historical  evidence, 
that  the  curse  pronounced  against  the  grandson  of  Noah  was  not  ful- 
filled upon  the  former  people ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were, 
during  a  long  series  of  generations,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states 
in  the  eastern  world.  The  reply  which  is  made  to  this  remark  by  the 
author  of  the  Origines  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  Phoenicia, 
it  is  true,  reigned  for  centuries  the  queen  of  the  ocean  ;  Sidon  was  the 
mart  of  the  world ;  and  Tyre  was  a  crowning  city.  But  how  sad  has  been 
the  downfal  of  all  this  greatness !  Phoenicia  returned  to  her  hire  ;  and 
Tyre,  after  seventy  years  of  thraldom,  again  sung  as  a  harlot.  *  Take 
thy  harp,'  said  the  prophet,  '  go  about  the  city,  thou  harlot,  that  hast 
been  forgotten,  make  sweet  melody,  sing  many  songs,  that  thou  mayest 
be  remembered ! '    The  persecuted  slaves  of  Babylon,  the  Phoenicians, 

^  Origines,  toI.  iii.  p.  61. 
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wore  Hgliter  chains  under  the  successive  empires  of  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Borne  ;  but  the  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon  tnem.  They  were  the  com- 
mercial agents  of  subjugated  nations, — the  carriers  of  the  trade  of  coun- 
tries less  humiliated  than  their  own, — ministers  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy, — panders  to  the  appetites  of  the  luxurious, — ^in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  the  servant  of  servants.  Hear  the  words  of  a  profane  writer, 
who  must  have  been  an  utter  stran^rto  the  prediction  of  Noah  against 
Canaan,  and  who  yet  testifies  that  those  proud  and  wealthy  Fhoenicians, 
whose  navies  traversed  the  ocean,  and  wliose  colonies  rose  into  mighty 
states,  actually  became  the  subjects  and  finally  the  victims  of  their 
own  servants  and  slaves.'  Will  it  now  be  doubted  that  the  curse  of 
Canaan  was  fidfiUed  against  the  Phoenicians — the  servants,  nay  more, 
the  victims  of  servants?  And  what  is  now  the  fate  of  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Sidon  ?  Her  harp  is  unstrung ;  her  songs  have  ceased ; 
the  noise  of  the  waves  resounds  on  her  desomte  coast ;  but  the  voice  of 
her  multitudes  is  heard  no  more.  Tyre  has  become  like  the  top  of  a 
rock,  where  the  fisherman  spreads  his  nets.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
once  rich  and  flourishing  Phoenicia  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  degraded 
slaves,  that  live  and  tremble,  unhappy  yet  obedient,  under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  most  barbarous  tyrants  that  have  ever  trampled  under  foot 
the  liberties  of  nations.  The  modem  Syrians  are  the  slaves  of  pachas, 
themselves  the  servants  of  the  Ottoman  emperor,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  tyrannical  decrees  of  the  Turkish  divan.  The  curse  of  Canaan 
still  rests  on  the  land  which  was  originally  peopled  by  his  progeny."  ' 
History  of  Phoenicia :  rejection  of  the  Q^reek  mythes, — Without  pur- 
suing to  any  greater  length  the  question  which  respects  the  lineage  of 
the  FhoBnician  people,  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  their  his- 
tory ;  more  pamciilarly  as  it  may  be  found  to  have  a  connection  with 
that  of  the  cnildren  of  Israel,  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  plan  to  analyze  the  mystical  narratives  of  the  Greeks, 
who  have  contrived  to  involve  in  the  darkness  of  fable  some  of  the 
plainest  facts  of  ancient  story.  We  can  put  no  confidence,  for  example, 
m  the  fictions  of  Apollodorus,  when  he  gravely  relates  that  Agenor 
and  Belus  were  sons  of  Neptune  by  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus, 
a  king  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  latter  of  these  young  men  reined  in 
his  native  country,  while  the  former  migrated  into  Phoenicia,  where  he 
founded  a  kingdom,  and  became  the  father  of  ft  numerous  race  of  princes. 
Europa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Thasus,  and  Electra,  the  immediate  offspring 
of  Agenor,  make  a  prominent  figure  in  all  the  adventures  of  the  heroic 
age ;  and  adorn  or  disfigure  the  earliest  efforts  of  poetry  and  romance 
in  the  literature  of  Greece.     Such  details  could  not  be  read  with  pa- 

*  Ibi  (in  urbe  Tyro)  Penarum  (Assynonun)  bellis  diu  varieque  fatirati  victores 
(Phoenices)  aoidcm  fiiere ;  sed  attritis  Yiribus,  a  penris  suis  multitudine  aoandantibus 
indi^DA  supplicia  perpesri  sunt ;  qai«  conspiratione  facta,  omnem  liberum  populum  cum 
dominis  interficiunt ;  atque,  ita  potita  aroe,  lares  dominorum  occupant,  rempublicam 
invadunt,  conjuges  dacunt,  et  qaod  ipri  con  erant,  liberos  procreant. — ^Tbere  (in  the 
city  of  Tyre),  after  being  for  a  long  time  harassed  with  wars,  the  Phoenicians  were  in- 
deed victors  over  the  Persians  ;  but  their  forces  being  weakened,  thev  suffered  many 
disgraceful  indignities  from  their  slaves,  overwhelming  in  numbers  ;  wno,  havinf  made 
a  conspiracy,  slay  all  the  free  populace  with  their  lords,  and  thus  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  city,  occupy  the  mansions  of  their  masters,  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, take  to  themselves  wives,  and  boget  children. — Ed.]  Justini  Historiarum,  lib. 
xviii.  c.  3.  '  Origincs,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  70. 
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tience ;  and  would  not,  on  any  account,  prove  suitable  to  the  mm 
important  object  of  our  inquiries. 

Phoenicia  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  of  which  Sidon  wag  the  cUed, 
— Phoenicia,  like  all  other  ancient  states,  appears  to  have  been  divided 
at  an  early  period  into  several  independent  kingdoms.  We  read  not 
only  of  sovereigns  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  but  also 
of  such  as  exercised  a  similar  authority  at  Bery tus  and  at  Arad ;  en- 
joying a  regal  power  which  confined  itself  within  the  walls  of  their  re- 
spective cities ;  or,  at  most,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe 
surrounding  fields  from  which  thev  drew  their  subsistence.  Of  all 
these  petty  monarchies,  Sidon  has  always  been  esteemed  the  oldest  and 
the  most  powerful.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  the  first-bom  of  Canaan, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon  it  the  honour  of  his  name.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  following  princes  ;  but  whether 
by  election  or  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  right,  historians  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  determine. 

Tetramnestus. 

Tennes. 

St^ato. 

Ballonymus,  Abdalominus,  Abdolominus,  or  Alynomus. 

(i .)  Sittory  of  Sidon :  Scriptural  notices, — Of  the  history  of  Sidon, 
till  a  period  comparatively  recent,  we  meet  with  so  few  notices  in  Scrip- 
ture tnat  we  cannot  boast  of  having  ascertained  anything  more  con- 
cerning it  than  that  it  existed,  in  considerable  power  and  splendour, 
in  the  earliest  times.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  for  example,  it 
holds  a  place  among  those  primaeval  establishments  which  marked  the 
first  boundaries  of  society  upon  its  renovation  after  the  Flood :  and 
that  it  continued  to  retain  its  consequence  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  allusion  which  the  sacred  writer  makes  to 
it,  when  describing  tne  expedition  of  the  children  of  Dan  against 
Laish.'  But  although  we  are  certain  that  Sidon  raised  its  head  among 
the  first  of  the  nations,  history  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  those  an- 
cient records  which  her  people  took  so  much  pleasure  in  preserving.* 
Her  royal  dynasties  exhibit  no  other  memonal  than  a  bare  list  of 
names.  Their  successions  cannot  be  determined,  and  the  length  of 
their  reigns  has  become  a  subject  of  mere  conjecture. 

Reian  of  Tetramnestus :  Sidonians  supply  Xerxes  with  ffolUys,-^ 
After  the  founder,  whose  memory  is  associated  with  every  ancient  re- 
collection of  this  queen  of  the  seas,  the  next  sovereign  whose  actions 
are  recorded  is  Tetramnestus,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  celebrated  invasion  of  Greece.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  this 
Sidonian  prince  supplied  three  hundred  galleys ;  and  that,  for  his  skill 
and  power  as  a  naval  commander,  he  was  esteemed  very  highly  at  the 
Persian  court.* 

Iteign  of  Tennes :  revolt  against  Persia  assisted  hy  Cheek  merceno' 
ries  under  Mentor. — In  the  reign  of  the  following  king,  whose  name 

>  Genesis  z.  19.     <<The  border  of  the  Cnnaonite  was  from  Sidon  as  thou  comest  to 
Crerar ;"  and  Judges  xviii.  28. 
3  Joseph,  contra  ApLon.  lib.  i.  '  Herod.  Polym.  0.  98. 
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was  Tennee,  the  people  of  Sidon,  and  other  Phoenicians,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Persian  governors, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Nectanebus,  the  monarch  of  Egypt, 
and  rose  up  in  arms  with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  The 
Egyptian  ruler,  having  been  threatened  with  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Persia,  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  his 
country  with  an  alliance,  from  which  he  had  much  to  hope,  and  his 
enemies  much  to  dread.  In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  thoir  rebellion,  he  sent  to  their  aid  four  thousand  Qreek 
mercenaries,  under  the  command  of  Mentor,  a  native  of  Rhodes.  Nor 
was  Tennes  himself  backward  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  Egyptian  ally. 
He  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  raised  a  considerable  army,  with 
which,  by  sea  and  land,  he  began  the  war  against  the  Persian  satraps  ; 
and  so  great  were  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  his  movements  at  the 
head  of  the  combined  forces,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  expelled  the  con- 
querors not  only  from  Syria,  but  also  from  the  remoter  province  of 
Cilicia. 

Sidon  taken  hy  the  Persians  through  the  treachery  of  Mentor  and 
Tennes. — But  these  successes  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  Persian 
king,  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenants,  as  well  as  at  some  in- 
dignities which  were  inflicted  upon  the  representatives  of  his  person 
and  majesty,  vowed  the  most  signal  revenge  upon  all  the  disaffected 
Phoenicians,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  he  assembled  at  Babylon  a  mighty  army,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot  ana  thirty  thousand  horsemen ;  and, 
assuming  the  command,  he  issued  orders  for  their  immediate  march 
into  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  terror  of  the  Sidoniana 
was  increased  by  the  fickleness  of  Mentor ;  who,  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  so  formidable  a  host,  appears  to  have  recommended  uncon- 
ditional submission,  and  a  speedy  renewal  of  allegiance.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  despatched  to  the  great  king  a  trusty  agent,  who  was  em- 
powered to  enter  into  terms  with  him,  not  only  for  delivering  up  Sidon, 
but  also  for  dissolving  the  general  confederacy,  and  even  for  reducing 
Egypt  itself  under  the  Persian  dominion.  Darius  Ochus  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal  of  the  faithless  Qreek,  and,  to  secure  him  in  his 
interest,  lavished  on  him  the  most  flattering  promises  and  marks  of  his 
regard.  The  baseness  of  the  mercenary  is  far  less  improbable  than  are 
some  of  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended.  History  re- 
lates, that  even  Tennes  himself  entered  into  the  plot  against  his  own 
people,  and  agreed  to  accept  part  of  the  bribe  for  which  they  were  sold 
agam  to  their  cruel  taskmasters.  But  of  this  charge  the  evidence  ia 
BO  improbable  and  contradictory,  that  we  must  not,  on  so  slender  a 
ground,  pronounce  the  king  a  Iraitor  to  the  good  cause  which  he  had 
recently  promoted  by  his  activity  and  valour.  The  Sidonians,  mean- 
while, confiding  in  the  strength  of  their  walls,  prepared  themselves  for 
a  long  and  vigorous  siege :  and,  fixed  in  the  resolution  neither  to  sur- 
render their  town  nor  abandon  its  defence,  they  set  fire  to  the  ships  in 
their  harbour,  that  the  hope  of  escape  by  sea  might  not  paralyze  their 
exertions  on  land.  But  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Greeks  could  not  be 
secured  by  any  such  precautions.  Mentor  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Persian  army :  upon  which  the  inhabitants,  true  to  their  determina- 
tion not  to  solicit  the  mercy  of  the  infuriated  tyrant,  shut  themselves 
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up  in  their  houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  where  ihej  perished 
amidst  voluntary  flames,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand.  Tennes 
likewise  fell  a  victim  either  to  his  own  perfidy  or  to  the  rage  of  the 
conqueror,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death ;  while  Ochus,  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  booty,  is  reported  to  have  sold  the  ashes 
of  the  desolated  town  at  a  price  equal  to  the  gold  and  silver  which  were 
supposed  to  be  concealed  under  its  ruins.  After  the  defence  which  I 
have  insinuated  for  Tennes  on  the  mere  ground  of  probability,  de- 
termined indeed  by  a  reference  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
mankind  are  usually  found  to  act,  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  that 
I  should  mention  the  very  unfavourable  judgment  which  has  been  passed 
upon  him  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  This  ancient  writer  maintains  that 
the  treachery  which  undermined  the  walls  of  Sidon,  originated  with 
the  king  and  not  with  the  Ehodian  commander ;  ^  and  that  the  latter 
was  induced  to  betn^  the  trust  committed  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  nom  considerations  addressed  as  well  to  his  am- 
bition as  to  his  fears  and  avarice,  by  the  very  person  under  whose  di- 
rection he  was  appointed  to  serve. 

Beiffji  of  Strata :  deprived  of  hit  kingdom  hy  Alexander  the  Chreat. — 
Tennes  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Strato ;  to  whom  the  few  sur> 
vivors  of  Sidon  engaged  their  faith  and  duty.  This  ruler  was  on  the 
throne  when  Alexander  the  Oreat  entered  upon  his  famous  expedition 
against  the  Persian  empire.  Influenced  by  hatred  and  revenge,  the 
subjects  of  Strato  urged  him  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the  Macedonian 
prince,  and  to  avenge  the  suflerings  of  their  country  upon  Darius  and 
his  proud  satraps.  But  the  kins^  neither  approved  the  zeal  of  his  peo- 
ple, nor  listened  to  their  counsel.  Dreading  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
monarch,  by  whose  permission  he  held  his  crown,  he  chose  rather  to 
temporize  and  watch  the  progress  of  events ;  for  which  reason,  when 
the  Sidonians  afterwards  profiered  their  submission  to  the  son  of  Philip, 
he  deprived  the  feeble  Strato  of  the  remaining  shadow  of  regal  author- 
ity which  circumstances  alone  had  enabled  him  to  retain. 

Disposal  of  the  throne  given  to  Heph(pstion  :  story  of  the  accession 
of  Ballonymus. — Alexander  lefl  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  throne  to 
his  favourite  general  Hephsestion;  who,  studying  at  once  the  welfare 
of  Sidon  and  of  his  master,  made  an  ofler  of  it  to  a  private  citizen  in 
whose  house  he  happened  to  lodge.  This  splendid  gifb  was  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  he  to  whom  it  was  presented  was  not  of  royal  blood, 
and  who,  besides,  thought  himself  unequal  to  the  toil  and  care  with 
which  such  a  donation  must  have  been  accompanied.  The  Sidonian, 
however,  recommended  that  it  should  be  bestowed  upon  one  of  his 
townsmen,  who,  to  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with  the  race  of 
their  native  kings,  joined  the  highest  reputation  for  talent  and  integrity. 
Ballonymus,  the  person  thus  described,  had,  amidst  the  troubles  of  the 

*  'O  ^f  rijc  Tj^wvoc  SvvaffTiiQ  Ttwijc  irwOafitvoc  to  fiiytQoQ  riyc  twv  IT(p<rwv  ^w- 
vafAitaQjKai  vofuaaQ  rove  apttrrfiKorac  oOk  A^iofiaxovg  ciVac,  Ttiv  trtitrrjpiav  icia  Tropc- 
(ccv  irptve.  tiotnp  tuv  Iovtov  BtpaTTovrwp  top  fnoTorarov  \a9pa  rutv  ^tSwvtutv  c^e- 
rtfiypt  irpoQ  rov  ApToUpK^IVy  inayyiXoutvo^  avrtf  rtiv  fitv  ^tSuva  irapaiunrnv,  ri|v 
^f  AiyuiTTOv  ovviKwoXffitioiiVy  fityaXa  oi  avrtft  trwipyriottv,  Ifitrnpov  6vTa  tuv  Kara 
rriv  Atyvirrov  roTrwv,  cat  roc  Kara  rov  NetXoi'  diroliatrug  iKptfiiaQ  tt^cra.  'O  St 
Ttvvric  KotViMtoafitpoQ  rtiv  trpofuoiav  M€vrop(  ry  vrparfjytft  nav  It  Atyvirrov  fiioBo' 
^opitfv,  rovrov  fiiv  diTiXnrt  riipovvra  fiipo^  riyc  iroX««f,  rat  awtpyowra  roig  wtpi 
ri|v  frpoSofftav  lyxttpovfttvotc, — Died,  Sieul.  lib.  xri.  c.  43,  45. 
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times,  retired  into  a  very  private  station  ;  where  he  contributed  to  his 
subsistence  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  The  messenger,  who  was 
sent  to  announce  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  found  him  busy  in  his 
garden  or  employed  in  drawing  water.  But  his  humble  pursuits  had 
not  diminished  either  his  ability  or  his  inclination  to  serve  his  country. 
He  accepted  without  delay  the  dignity  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  proceeding  with  the  envoy  towards  the  city,  he  was  received 
by  the  Macedonian  commander  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  due 
to  his  character  and  office.  The  shouts  of  the  people  confirmed  the 
election,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  their  delight  at  the  accession 
of  a  king  who  had  already,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  an  inferior  station,  set  so  good  an  example  to  all  classes 
of  his  subjects.  But  of  his  public  life  history  has  not  preserved  any 
))articulars.  He  is  understood  to  have  adhered  steadily  to  the  Mace- 
donian interest  as  long  as  he  held  the  crown,  and,  moreover,  to  have 
been  the  last  sovereign  who  exercised  regal  power  at  Sidon  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state.^  But  the  same  story  is  narrated  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  in  reference  to  the  particular  king  who  received  the 
authority  of  Alexander  to  rule  at  Tyre,  after  the  famous  siege  and  de- 
molition of  that  city.  Tiyc  f^^y  Tvpiwy  iroXeaic  rarc^myffc  PaviXea  tov 
oyofiai^ofuvov  3aWuyyv^ov.  'O  Aktlav^poc  l^ofKev  t^ovtriay  l{<l>aiemufyi 
Karaffrrfffai  fiaaiXEa  rrjc  Tvpov  rtay  i^io^iyaty,  Justin,  on  the  contrary, 
assures  his  readers  that  Ballonymus  was  named  to  the  throne  of  Sidon.  ,# 
He  calls  him,  indeed,  Abdalonimus,  and  Plutarch  calls  him  Alynomus ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  person  is  meant  by  all  the  three 
historians.  Instants  prtcter  ceterotfuit  Abdalonimus ,  rex  ab  Alexandra 
8idonuB  eonttitutus!^  But  in  researches  of  this  kind,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  certainty, — an  arrangement  and  comparisonr  of  authoritiee  being  al) 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  most  industnons  wnter. 

(2.)  Hiftorjf  of  IS/re  :  list  of  kings  eostracted  from  Menander  and 
Tkeophilus, — We  proceed  now  to  the  history  of  Tyre  itself;  which, 
though  less  ancient  than  the  other,  occupies  a  more  conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  Syria.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that "  this  daughter 
of  Sidon  "  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  parent  state,  at 
an  earlier  period  than  is  usually  imagined ;  and  that,  even  before  the 
days  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  Tyre  exercised  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  city  also,  and  had,  in  fact,  united  their  strength  and  in- 
terests. Upon  no  other  supposition  shall  we  be  able  to  explain  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  two  terms  as  applied  to  the  same  kingdom ;  or 
to  understand  why  the  government  which  Diodorus  assigns  to  Tyre 
should  by  Justin  be  ascribed  to  Sidon.  The  sovereigns  or  judges  of 
Tyre  have  usually  been  classed  as  follows : — 

Abibalus  or  Abeimalus.  Astarimus  or  Atharymud. 

Hieram,  Hierom,  Hieromen,  Phelles  or  Helles. 

Irom,  Chiram,  or  Suron.  Ethbalus,  Ithobalus,  or  Juthoba- 
Baleastartus  or  Bazor.  lus. 

Abdastartus.  Badezor  or  Bazor. 


Astartus.  Mettinus. 

*  Diodori  Siculi  Hist  BibUiotii.  lib.  xrii.  c.  47 ;  and  Ancient  UniTersal  History,  vol. 
ii.  p.  34.  '  Jostini,  lib.  xi.  c.  10. 
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Pygmalioii.  Balator. 

MerbaluB. 

Elulseus.  Trom. 

Massen. 

IthobaluB.  Strato. 

Baal.  ;- 

Echnibalus.  Azebnic. 

Chelbes.  ; 

Abbar,  the  high  priest.  Marion.' 
Myttonus  and  Gerastus. 

The  authors  from  whose  works  the  above  list  is  formed  are  Menander 
the  Ephesian,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  ;  but  their  statements  are  so 
excessively  discordant,  particularly  in  the  number  of  years  assigned  to 
the  several  reigns,  that  the  boldest  antiquary  has  never  jet  attempted 
to  reconcile  their  differences,  nor  even  to  construct  out  of  their  materiak 
a  system  of  dates  worthy  of  a  place  in  regular  chronology. 

Antiquity  of  Tyre, — In  particular,  we  are  not  supplied  with  SDf 
facts  for  determining  the  antiquity  of  Tyre.  In  the  days  of  Joshua  it 
possessed  the  reputation  of  a  "  strong  city ;"  '  and  Herodotus  relates 
that  in  his  time  the  TVrians  boasted  their  temple  and  town  bad  alretdj 
stood  2300  years.  According  to  this  computation  Tyre  must  hsTe 
^been  founded  about  2746  before  the  Chnstian  era, — a  date  which 
stretches  backwards  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  after 
the  Flood.  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  its  origin  is 
not  more  ancient  than  240  years  before  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple,  or  b.  c.  1267 ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  recent  date  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which 
recognises  at  once  the  existence  and  the  power  of  the  "  daughter  of 
Bidou."  Dr.  Hales  conjectures  that  Josephus  must  have  written  1240, 
and  that  the  numerical  letter  denoting  a  thousand  had  fallen  from  the 
text,  or  had  been  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber.  This 
amendment  would  carry  back  the  beginning  of  Tyre  to  b.  c.  2267,  *^** 
is,  about  160  years  before  the  foundation  of  Salem, — a  conclusion  which 
is  supported  by  a  considerable  appearance  of  probability.  That  Tyre 
possessed  a  very  high  antiquity  is  rendered  manifest  by  several  allusions 
to  it  in  the  books  of  the  prophets,  as  a  place  which  was  very  old  even 
in  their  time.  Isaiah  describes  it  not  only  as  a  mart  of  the  nations  ;  but, 
in  anticipating  its  downfal,  he  exclaims,  "is  this  your  joyous  city, 
whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days  /*"  • 

Distinction  between  Old  and  New  Tvre. — Tyre  is  known  to  the 
historian  and  geographer  under  two  different  aspects,  the  old  and 
the  new,  or  the  continental  and  the  insular.  Insular  Tyre  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  more  ancient,  being  that  which  is  noticed  by  Joshua : 
out  the  continental  city,  as  it  enjoyed  a  more  convenient  situation, 
rose  first  into  importance,  and  assumed  the  name  of  PaUefyrus,  or 
"  Old  Tyre. "  The  former  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky  island,  eight 
hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could  never  have 
exceeded  two  miles  in  circumference  ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  stood 

1  Ancient  Unirersal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  ac. 
'  Joshua  xix.  29.  *  Isaiah  zxiii.  3,  7. 
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about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  must  have  been  a  city  of  vast  extent,  since, 
many  centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  ruins,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo,  were  scattered  over  a  surface  nineteen 
miles  in  circumference.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  indus- 
try of  travellers  in  more  modem  times  has  not  con&*med  the  details  of 
these  ancient  geographers.  According  to  Mr.  Maundrell,  "the  city, 
standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at  a  distance  something 
very  magnificent ;  but  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of 
that  glory  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes  in  chapters  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
and  twenty-eighth.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungarri- 
soned  castle;  besides  which  you  see  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Ba- 
bel of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &o.,  there  being  not  so  much  as  one 
entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches 
harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chieny  by  fishing ; 
who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Providence  as  a  visible 
argument  how  God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  that  it  should 
be  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  upon."  ^ 

Tyrian  annaU  hy  Dius  and  Menander, — But,  leaving  these  consider- 
ations, we  resume  the  historical  narrative,  of  which  the  materials  are 
not  less  meagre  than  those  which  respect  the  origin  and  extent  of  the 
city.  We  find,  indeed,  from  Josephus,  that  not  only  were  ample  re- 
cords preserved  at  Tyre,  of  the  succession  of  their  kings,  and  of  such 
other  occurrences  as  were  likely  to  interest  an  ingenuous  mind,  but 
that  even  a  regular  history  was  written  by  more  than  one  author  of 
unquestionable  credit.  He  mentions  Dius,  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  who 
compiled  from  the  public  archives  the  annals  of  the  Tyrian  people ; 
and  also  Menander,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who  drew  up  from  a  similar 
source  a  biographical  work,  illustrative  of  the  characters  and  actions  of 
individual  princes.  From  the  two  writers  now  named,  both  Josephus 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  have  extracted  almost  everything  that  is 
valuable  'in  their  notices  respecting  ancient  Tyre ;  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  goes  back  to  a  date  much  higher  than  the  reign  of  David, 
king  of  Israel.^ 

Beiyn  of  Ahihalus. — The  first  Tyrian  monarch  whose  name  is  on 
record  is  Abibalus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Saul, 
as  well  as  with  his  successor  the  son  of  Jesse.  It  should  seem  that,  in 
the  days  of  this  prince.  Tyre  was  occasionally  at  war  with  the  Hebrew 
tribes ;  for  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Philistines,  Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amalek,  as  confederated 
against  the  people  of  Jehovah.^  But  with  regard  to  his  policy  in  ge- 
neral, the  actions  which  he  performed,  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  we 
are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark. 

Beign  of  Hiram :  account  extracted  from  Dius, — Abibalus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Hiram,  whom  Theophilus  of  Antioch  sometimes  calls 
Hieromus,  and  at  other  times  Hieromeuus.  By  Tjatian  and  Zonaras 
he  is  denominated  Chiramus.  "This  king,"  says  Dius,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus,  ''  raised  banks  at  the  eastern  parts  of  the  city  and  enlarged 
it ;  he  also,  by  forming  a  causeway  between  an  island  and  the  town, 

1  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem.    Hales,  toI.  i.  p.  442. 
3  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  '  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7. 
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joined  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  formerly  stood  insulAted 
lit  some  distance  from  toe  walls.  He  was,  moreover,  accustomed  to  go 
to  Mount  Libanus  for  the  piupose  of  cutting  down  timber,  to  deconte 
the  temples  and  complete  his  various  buildings.  Thej  saj  further,  that 
Solomon,  when  he  was  king  of  Jerusalem,  sent  problems  to  Hierom  to 
be  solved,  and  desired  he  would  send  others  back  for  him  to  solve ;  and 
that  he  who  could  not  solve  the  j^oblems  proposed  to  him,  should  paj 
money  to  him  that  sent  them.  Hierom  agreed  to  the  proposals,  oat 
not  being  able  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  were  sent  to  him, 
was  compelled  to  pay  large  sums  in  name  of  penalty.  They  also  re- 
late, that  one  Abdemon,  a  man  of  T3rre,  did  solve  the  problems  which 
Solomon  proposed,  and  even  transmitted  several  which  the  other  could 
not  understand  ;  for  which  re^ason  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  obliged 
to  repay  to  the  king  of  Tyre  a  great  deal  of  the  money  which  the  latter 
had  forfeited." « 

Account  extracted  from  Menander. — This  extract  from  Dius  will 
appear  to  possess  considerable  importance,  if  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  historical  composition  in  which  the  affairs  of  Tyre  were 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  posterity.  Josephus  cites  a  corre- 
sponding passage  from  Menander  tne  Ephesian,  which  in  substance,  at 
least,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  details  of  his  brother  annalist 
*'  Upon  the  death  of  Abibalus,  his  son  Hierom  took  the  kingdom ;  he 
lived  fifty-three  years,  and  reigned  thirty-four.  He  raised  a  bank  on 
what  is  called  the  Broad  Place,  and  dedicated  that  golden  pillar  which 
is  in  Jupiter's  temple:  he  also  went  and  cut  down  wood  from  the 
mountain  called  Libanus,  and  got  planks  of  cedar  for  the  roof  of  the 
temples.  He  also  pulled  down  the  old  fanes,  and  built  new  ones  :  be- 
sides this,  he  consecrated  the  temples  of  Hercules  and  of  Astarte.  He 
first  built  Hercules's  temple  in  the  month  Peritus,  and  that  of  Astarte, 
when  he  made  his  expedition  against  the  Tityans,  who  would  not  pay 
him  tribute ;  and  when  he  had  subdued  them  to  himself,  he  returned 
home.  Under  this  king  there  was  a  younger  son  of  Abdemon,  who 
mastered  the  problems  which  Solomon  the  king  of  Jerusalem  had  re- 
commended to  be  solved."  ' 

Agreement  between  Menander  and  Scripture, — The  historical  muse 
of  the  Ephesian  seems  not  to  have  aspired  to  higher  themes  than  that 
of  Dius.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  the  loss  of  their  respective 
works  has  not  entailed  upon  the  world  any  material  privation,  in  re- 
gard, at  least,  to  the  knowledge  of  thos^  great  events  which  determined 
the  fortunes  of  Western  Asia.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  interesting 
to  observe,  that  the  narrative  of  Menander  coincides,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  record  of  the  inspired  volume.  From  both  it  is  manifest  that 
Hiram  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  devoted  to  peaceful  habits,  and  pleased 
with  the  pursuits  of  science.  We  learn,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel, 
that  he  sent  mesnengers  to  David,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  his 
government,  to  congratulate  him,  it  is  thought,  on  his  success  against 
the  Jebusites,  from  whom  he  had  just  taken  the  strong-hold  of  Zion.' 
He  likewise  presented  him  with  cedar  and  other  valuaole  timber,  and 
even  sent  workmen  to  Jerusalem  to  give  assistance  in  the  erection  of  a 

1  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  Whiston's  Traoslation. 
*  Joseph,  ubi  supra.  *  2  Samuel  v*  1 1 ;  i  ChronidM  xiv.  i. 
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palace  suitable  to  the  power  and  reputation  of  so  warlike  a  prince.  In 
all  respects,  indeed,  he  approved  himself  to  be  what  he  is  called  in 
Scripture,  "  ever  a  lover  of  David."* 

Letter  of  Solomon  to  Hiram, — Nor  did  his  respect  for  this  king  of 
Israel  cease  with  the  life  of  the  latter  potentate.  On  the  contrary,  no 
sooner  had  Solomon  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  was  greeted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Hiram,  with  the  usual  mixture  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation which  is  addressed  to  the  ears  of  princes  who  succeed  their 
fathers.  The  son  of  David,  embracing  this  opportunity,  is  said  to 
have  written  to  the  king  of  Tyre  the  following  epistle : — "  Be  it  known 
to  thee,  O  king,  that  my  father  David  had  it  a  long  time  in  his  mind 
to  erect  a  temple  to  the  Lord ;  but  being  perpetually  at  war,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  subduing  his  enemies  ana  placing  them  under  tribute, 
before  he  could  devote  his  attention  to  this  great  and  holy  work,  he 
hath  left  it  to  ine,  in  time  of  peace,  both  to  begin  and  to  finish  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  and  direction  of  Almighty  God.  Blessed  be 
his  great  name  for  the  present  tranquillity  of  my  dominions !  And  by 
his  gracious  assistance  I  shall  now  improve  this  peace  and  leisure,  so 
as  to  dedicate  the  fruits  of  them  to  his  honour  and  worship.  Where- 
fore I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  allow  some  of  your  people  to 
accompany  mine  to  Mount  Libanus,  to  assist  them  in  cutting  down 
materials  for  this  building ;  for  the  Sidonians  understand  such  employ- 
ments much  better  than  wq  do.  As  for  the  wages  or  reward  due  to 
the  workmen,  whatever  you  think  reasonable,  shall  be  punctually  paid 
to  them." 

Hiram^9  reply, — In  reply  to  this  letter  Hiram  wrote  as  follows  :— 
"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  learn  that 
the  government  of  your  excellent  father  nas,  by  Q-od's  providence, 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  so  wise  and  virtuous  a  successor. 
Praise  be  to  his  holy  name  for  this  token  of  his  goodness !  As  to  the 
matters  contained  in  your  epistle,  your  requests  shall  be  attended  to 
with  all  care  and  affection  ;  for  I  will  give  orders  to  cut  down  and  con- 
vey to  you  such  quantities  of  the  best  cedar  and  cypress- wood  as  your 
purposes  may  require.  My  people  shall  carry  it  to  the  sea-side  for 
you,  and  leave  it  at  whatever  port  you  please  ;  whence  your  mechanics 
may  transport  what  they  want  to  Jerusalem  at  their  own  convenience. 
In  return  for  this  accommodation  a  small  supply  of  com  will  be  grate- 
fully received ;  as  our  country  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  that  article  to  meet  our  necessities."  ' 

Pretervation  of  the  letters  in  the  l\frian  records. — I  have  transcribed 
these  letters,  not  because  they  are  of  themselves  particularly  valuable 
either  in  point  of  matter  or  of  composition;  but  because  they  illustrate 
the  corresponding  parts  of  sacred  history,  and  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  occurrences  with  which  they  are  occupied,  afforded  interest  to 

*  I  Kings  T.  I. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  viii.  c.  13.  Josephus  makes  Hiram  describe  bis  coun- 
try as  an  itland ;  but  tbere  is  no  reason  to  belieTe  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Tyre 
were  already  separated  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  compelled  to  trust  for  supplies 
to  the  narrow  piece  of  eround  on  which  the  new  city  was  afterwards  erected.  It  will 
be  sufScient  that  we  caU  to  mind  that  the  subjects  of  Hiram  were  greatly  addicted  to 
commerce,  and  trusted  ffeneralljr  for  their  supply  of  grain  to  the  agricultural  tribes  in 
their  neighbourhood,  wno  took  in  exchange  tne  foreign  luxnriei*  imported  at  Tyre  and 
8idon. 
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others  besides  the  subjects  of  Solomon.  Josephus  assures  us  that  copies 
of  them  were  extant  in  his  day;  ''preserved,'*  says  he,  '^not  onljin 
our  books,  but  among  the  Tyrians  also ;  insomuch,  that  if  anj  one 
would  know  the  certainty  about  them,  he  ma^  desire  of  the  keeper  of 
the  public  records  of  Tyre  to  show  them  to  him,  and  he  will  find  what 
is  there  set  down  to  agree  with  what  I  have  said." ' 

Exchange  of  presentt  between  Hiram  and  Solomon, — Solomon,  u 
might  have  been  expected,  was  highly  pleased  with  Hiram's  generosity 
and  friendship;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  by  him  m  munifi- 
cence, he  resolved  to  transmit  to  Tyre  an  annual  present  of  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  measures  of  pure  oil.    Hence 
began  a  rivalry  between  these  sovereigns  in  acts  of  benevolence.    Be- 
sides the  cedar  and  cypress,  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon  an  artisan  who 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship  in  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  temple.     He,  moreover, 
advanced  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  to  enable  him  to 
finish  that  magnificent  structure.     In  compensation,  the  king  of  Israd 
bestowed  upon  the  other,  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gkililee;  which 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  Tyre,  appeared  a  suitable  as  well  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  dominions  of  his  royal  friend.     But  Hiram 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  gift;  for  when  '*  hO'  came  out  of  Tyre  to 
see  the  cities  which  Solomon  h^  given  him,  and  they  pleased  him  not, 
he  said,  What  cities  are  these  that  thou  hast  given  me,  my  brother?"' 
It  is  subjoined  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  he  called  them  the  ^  land  of 
Cabul,"  the  region  of  dissatisfaction,  unto  this  day,«»— a  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Tyrian  monarch  which  is  not  at  all  m  harmony  with  his 
general  character,  nor  with  the  uniform  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  people  of  Israel.     Not  satisfied  with  promoting  his  wealth 
and  splendour  at  home,  Hiram  likewise  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
Solomon  in  foreign  countries.     He  assisted  him  in  the  equipment  of 
fleets;  supplied  him  with  skilful  pilots  and  experienced  mariners;  and 
even  indicated  channels  of  commerce  in  which  they  might  all  be  profit- 
ably employed.     But  his  last  gift,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  from 
Theodotus,  Hysicrates,  and  Mochus,  three  Phoenician  historians,  brought 
upon  the  land  of  Judea  an  evil  so  great  and  lasting  as  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  all  the  magnificence  of  architecture,  nor  by  all  the  riches  of 
successful  trade.     He  gave  to  Solomon  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage ;  who,  bv  her  T^iles,  seduced  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  reconciled  his  judgment  and  his  conscience  to 
the  abominations  of  Astaroth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians.^ 

Reign9  of  Baleazar,  Abda€tartuSy  AHaHmus^  and  Phelles. — Hiram, 
at  his  death,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Baleazar;  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  reigned  seven  years;  and  seventeen,  according  to  Theophilus. 
The  latter  author  calls  him  also  Bazor  and  Baleastartus.  But  it  is  only 
in  the  appellation  that  we  find  any  variety ;  for  as  to  his  conduct,  in 

Seace  or  m  war,  history  is  perfectly  silent.     Neither  Dius  nor  Meuan- 
er  has  preserved  any  record  of  his  exploits:  his  successes  and  his  mis- 
fortunes remain  equally  unknown  :  we  learn  no  more  of  him  than  that 

^  I  hare  here  adopted  the  antique  lang:uage  of  Whiston,  which,  with  all  iti  faults — 
and  many  faults  it  unquestionably  has — seems  to  harmonize  with  the  primitiye  style 
and  notions  which  it  is,  in  this  place,  employed  to  express. 

'  I  Kings  ix.  la,  13.  *  Tatian.  Orat.  contra  Grsscos. 
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he  exercised  the  government  of  Tyre  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
then  beaueathed  SH  its  cares  and  honours  to  his  first-bom,  whose  name 
Mas  Abdastartus.  This  prince,  after  having  reigned  nine  years,  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  nis  nurse;  one  of  whom  usurped  the  vacant 
sceptre,  and  held  it  not  less  than  twelve  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  king,  who  had  found  means  to  recover  the 
right  of  his  family.  Astartus,  in  due  time,  gave  place  to  Astarimus, 
who  was  assassinated  by  Phelles,  brother  of  the  last  two  princes.  This 
second  murderer  had  enjoyed  the  object  of  his  ambition  only  a  few 
months,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  was  cut  off  by  Ithobalus,  a  son  of  Astari- 
mus, and  chief  priest  of  the  goddess  Astarte. 

Reign  oflthohal^  or  Ethhaal^father  of  Jezebel, — Ithobal  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Eth-Baal,  and  is,  moreover,  styled  king 
of  the  Sidonians.^  Josephus  relates,  that  he  exercised  the  regal  au- 
thority over  the  latter  people,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  ruler  of 
Tyre;  whence  it  is  manifest  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  more 
ancient  state  had  become  subject  to  that  to  which  itself  gave  a  begin- 
ning. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  when  this  union  or  sub- 
jection began;  but  it  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Hiram  the 
Tyrians  were  masters  of  Sidon ;  for,  as  the  attentive  reader  must  have 
already  observed,  Solomon  applied  to  the  latter  prince  for  Sidonian 
workmen,  whose  fame  was  already  spread  over  Palestine  and  Syria. 

D^rought  in  the  reign  ofAhah  mentioned  hu  Menander, — Jezebel,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Anab,  was  daughter  to  this  royal  priest  of  Astarte, 
now  on  the  throne  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  it  is  well  known  that  she 
carried  with  her  into  the  land  of  Israel  an  attachment  to  the  worship 
of  her  native  gods,  which  yielded  neither  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  nor 
to  the  most  sanguinary  and  protracted  opposition.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, too,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  that,  according  to  Menander, 
"  there  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Eth-Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  an  extremely 
severe  drought,  which  lasted  from  the  month  Hyperberetfeus  till  the 
same  month  in  the  following  year.  After  prayers  were  put  up  for 
averting  the  judgment  with  which  the  land  was  threatened,  there  ensued 
mighty  claps  of  thunder,"  and,  we  may  presiune,  a  copious  rain.  As 
Eth-Baal  was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  tne  reader  cannot  fail  to  iden- 
tify the  drought  now  mentioned  with  that  which  gave  celebrity  to  the 
ministerial  functions  of  the  prophet  Elijah.' 

Accession  of  Pygmalion. — The  administrations  of  Baleazarand  Met- 
tinus,  who  follow  next  in  order,  were  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able event.  The  name  of  the  latter,  indeed,  is  surrounded  with  a 
species  of  borrowed  lustre,  as  he  happened  to  be  the  father  of  Pygma- 
lion and  of  the  renowned  Elisa  or  Dido,  the  heroine  of  the  ^neid. 
There  were  another  brother  and  sister,  named  Barca  and  Anna.  Pyg* 
malion,  being  the  eldest,  mounted  the  throne  of  Tyre,  though,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Josephus,  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  more 
thau  sixteen  years  of  age.  Youth,  however,  did  not  prevent  from 
springing  up  in  his  breast  one  of  the  most  despicable  passions  which 
belong  to  advanced  life,  and  which  above  all  others  obscures  the  lustre 
of  royalty.  He  became  notorious  for  avarice,  and  for  that  blind  and 
cruel  selfishness  to  which  this  propensity  almost  infallibly  leads.  These 

1  I  Kings  xvi  31.         '  Menand.  Ephes.  apnd  Joiephi  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viiL  cap.  7. 
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qualities  of  his  character,  too,  ^ve  birth  to  an  ovent,  which,  thougb 
considerably  altered  by  poetical  imagination,  is  yet  so  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  ancient  history,  that  the 
gravest  writers  have  deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  pages. 
Foundation  of  Carthage  hy  Dido  as  narrated  by  Juetin, — I  allude  to 
the  flight  of  EUsa  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  the  occasion  of 
which  IS  described  by  the  learned  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeiiis, 
nearly  as  follows : — ^Acerbas,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  Si- 
chsBus,  the  uncle  and  husband  of  Dido,  was  the  high  priest  of  Hercules; 
and,  being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  was  marked  out  by  Pygmalion  is 
one  of  the  victims  of  his  covetousness.     The  king,  unable  to  effect  his 
object  as  lon^  as  his  rich  relative  was  permitted  to  live,  invited  him  one 
day  to  join  Uie  royal  party  in  the  amusement  of  hunting.     Sichsus, 
not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  complied  with  the  desire  oi  his  nephew, 
and  went  out  with  him  into  the  fields;  but  while  the  attendants  were 
eagerly  engaged  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  boar,  the  avaricious  prince  thrust 
him  through  with  a  spear,  and  immediately  throwing  him  over  a  preci- 
pice, declared  that  his  death  had  been  occasioned  by  an  accidental  fall.^ 
Vir^l,  as  every  one  knows,  adds  atrociin^  to  this  event,  by  relating  that 
the  band  of  ry gmalion  was  raised  agamst  his  uncle,  at  the  very  altar 
to  which  his  sernces  were  devoted.*     Justin  confines  himself  to  the 
simple  fact  of  the  murder:  Pygmalion,  oblitus  juris  humani,  avunculum 
Buum  eundemque  generum,   sine  respectu  pietatis  occidit.'     [Pyg- 
malion, forgetful  of  the  laws  of  humanitv,  slew  his  uncle  and  his  de- 
scendants without  mercy. — £d.]     But  the  inhuman  monarch  reaped 
no  advantage  from  his  ti^acherous  cruelty.     His  sister,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  to  the  real 
motive,  resolved  to  place  herself  and  her  riches  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  insatiable  avarice.     Expressing  a  desire  to  pass  some  time  with 
another  brother  whose  name  was  Barca,  and  who  lived  at  Chartaca,  a 
small  town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  she  solicited  from  Pygmalion  such 
assistance,  in  men  and  ships,  as  might  enable  her  to  remove  thither  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  her  rank.     The  king  readily  acceded  to  her  pro- 
posal, thinking  that  a  fair  opportunity  bad  now  presented  itself  for 
plundering  the  house  of  Sichseus,  as  well  as  for  discovering  those  hid- 
den treasures  which  tlie  unfortunate  priest  was  said  to  have  accumu- 
lated/   Elisa  had  confided  her  secret  to  Barca,  and  also  to  several  per- 
sons of  influence  at  the  coiuij  of  Tyre;  who  determined  not  only  to  aid 
her  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  her  expedition,  but  even  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  to  share  the  fortunes  which  might  befall  the  adventurous 
refugees  whom  fear  and  sympathy  had  collected  around  her  person. 
Having  privately  embarked  the  great  store  of  gold  and  precious  things 
which  Sichseus  nad  so  carefully  concealed,  she  put  to  sea;  and  before 
Pygmalion  could  be  apprized  of  her  real  intentions,  she  was  not  only 
out  of  sight,  but  even  oeyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.    In  the  first  mo- 

'  JuBtini  Historiar.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  4.  •  jEneid.  i.  t.  348. 

'  Justini  HiBtoriar.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  4. 

^  Justin  rather  quaintly  narrates:  **Huic  magnse,  sed  dissimulat®  opes  erant :  au- 
rumque  metu  regis  non  tectis,  sed  terrse  crediderat :  guam  rem,  etsi  homines  ignorabint, 
fama  tamen  loquebatur.  [He  had  great,  but  concealed  riches ;  and  for  fear  of  the  king 
be  trusted  them  not  under  his  roof^  but  under  the  earth ;  which  thing,  although  mmm 
knew  it  not, /am«  yet  babbled  of. — ^£d.] 
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meuts  of  rage  and  disappointment  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  a  fleet  to 
be  prepared,  that  he  might  pursue  his  sister,  and  recover  the  Taluable 
effects  with  which  her  ships  were  loaded;  but  the  tears  of  his  mother 
and  the  voice  of  an  oracle  induced  him  to' alter  his  resolution.  Dido 
first  touched  at  the  island  of  Cyprus;  where  having  received  supplies 
for  a  longer  voyage,  and  wives  for  such  of  her  attendants  as  wished  to 
engage  in  the  ties  of  domestic  life,  she  next  directed  her  course  to  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  on  which  she  soon  afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of 
Carthage,  the  renowned  rival  of  ancient  Eome.^  Her  brother  Barca, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  an  origin  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Barcso 
in  Africa;  from  which,  at  a  later  period,  sprang  several  distinguished 
warriors,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  out  unfortunate  Hannibal. 

Conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Pygmalion, — Of  Pygmalion  we  learn  no- 
thing more  than  that  he  built  in  Cyprus  a  city,  which  never  rose  to  any 
importance;  and  that,  influenced  perhaps  bv  superstitious  feelings  to* 
wards  a  god  whose  priest  he  had  muraered,  he  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  island  of  Gades,  the  figure  of  an  olive  tree  in  massive 
gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  and  curious  workmanship;  the  berries, 
which  consisted  of  emeralds,  presenting  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natural  fruit.  AVe  know  not  whether  he  .left  any  children,  or  what 
was  their  destiny  in  the  world;  for  the  next  king  of  Tyre  who  is  men- 
tioned in  history  appears  not  to  have  been  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
brother  of  Elisa.^ 

Beign  of  Elulteui :  invasion  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria. — ^The 
name  of  the  prince  now  alluded  to,  was  Elulaeus,  who  reigned  in  the 
days  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  Observing  that  the  Philistines 
were  greatly  weakened  by  the  repeated  victories  gained  over  them  by 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  the  ruler  of  Tyre  seized  this  opportunity,  in 
order  to  reduce  G^th,  which  had  some  time  before  revolted  from  his 
crown.  The  citizens,  dreading  the  punishment  due  to  their  defection, 
applied  for  relief  to  Shalmaneser ;  who  appears  to  have  listened  to 
tneir  requests  so  far  as  to  march  into  PhcBUicia  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.  But  of  the  events  which  ensued,  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
vasion, no  record  has  been  preserved.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Assyrian  king  extended  his  conquests  in  Syria;  for  it  is  mentioned 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre  alone,  all  the  cities  along  the  coast  ac- 
knowledged him  for  their  master.  Menander,  in  his  Tyrian  Chronicle, 
as  quoted  by  Josephus,  relates,  that  "  Elulseus,  upon  the  revolt  of  the 
Gitteans,  proceeded  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
The  king  of  Assyria,  sending  against  him  a  strong  body  of  forces,  over- 
ran Phoenicia;  but,  having  in  a  short  time  made  peace  with  all  parties, 

1  Itaque  consentientibns  omnibiu  Carthaeo  conditur,  Btatuto  annuo  yectigali  pro 
solo  urbis.  In  primis  fundamentis  caput  buouUnum  inventum  est :  quod  auspicium 
quidem  fructuossB  teme,  sed  laborioese,  perpetuoque  serrie  urbis  fuit :  propter  quod  in 
alium  locum  urbs  translata.  Ibi  quoque  equi  caput  repertum,  bellicosum  potentemque 
populum  futurum  significans,  urbi  aufl^icatam  seaem  dedit.  [And  so  by  the  consent  of 
all,  Carthage  was  founded,  an  annual  tribute  beipg  laid  upon  the  ground  of  the  city. 
In  the  first  foundations  the  head  of  a  young  ox  was  found,  which  was  held  to  be  an 
augury  of  a  land  fruitful  indeed,  but  needing  much  labour,  and  of  a  city  perpetually 
enslayed ;  for  which  cause  the  town  was  transferred  to  another  place.  Tnere  also  was 
found  the  head  of  a  horse,  signifying  that  the  people  should  be  warlike  and  powerful, 
which  gare  to  the  city  a  satisfactory  position. — £d.] — Justini  Eiai,  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 
'  Vide  Philostrat.  in  vita  Apollon.  lib.  v.  c.  i.    Anc.  Un.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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he  withdrew  his  army  and  returned  home.*'  ^    It  should  seem,  notwitli- 
standing,  that  Tyre  nad  asserted  its  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  tbe 
neighbouring  cities ;  for  the  Ephesian  annalist  proceeds  to  inform  u, 
that  "Sidon,  and  Ace,  and  Pahetyrus  revolted,   besides   some  other    I 
towns  which  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.     Aocord> 
ingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and 
feu  on  them  again,  while  the  Phoenicians  furnished  him  with  threescore 
ships  and  eight  hundred  men  to  row  them.     The  Tynans  with  twdre 
ships  attacked  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  took  five  hundred  pruon- 
ers, — an  exploit  which  greatly  raised  their  reputation  as  naval  warriors. 
But  the  king  of  Assyria  returned,  and  placed  guards  at  their  river  and 
aqueducts,  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  drawing  water.    This  continued 
five  years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  bore  the  siese,  satisfying  themseheB 
with  the  water  which  they  procured  from  wells  dug  within  the  town. 
And  this  is  what  is  written  in  the  Tyrian  archives  concerning  8hal« 
maneser,  the  king  of  Assyria."  ' 

Beign  of  Ithohal  IL :  Tyre  hetiegedfor  thirteen  year9  by  NAwUdbA' 
nezzar. — ^The  death  of  this  Assyri&n  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  miseriei 
of  Tyre,  or  rather  procured  for  her  a  respite  from  her  privatioiii. 
Ithobalus  the  Seconu  was  already  in  the  seat  of  Slulseus,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, irritated  at  the  haughty  opposition  of  the  Tyrians,  and 
offended  at  their  pretensions  as  the  first  naval  power  of  the  age,  de- 
termined to  level  tneir  city  with  the  ground,  and  to  hlot  out  their  name 
from  among  the  nations  of  Syria.  He  accordingly  renewed  the  siege 
of  that  celebrated  fortress,  and  employed  against  it  all  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  his  soldiers,  during  the  long  space  of  thirteen  years.  In 
this  memorable  undertaking  the  words  of  Ezekiel  were  fully  realized. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Q-od,  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Tyrus  JVebuchad- 
nezzar  kin^  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings,  from  the  north,  with  horses, 
and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  companies,  and  much  peo- 
ple. He  shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field ;  and  be 
shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount  against  thee,  and  lift 
up  the  buckler  against  thee.  And  he  shall  set  engines  of  war  against 
thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers."'  Per- 
ceiving that  their  city  must  ultimately  fall,  the  Tyrians,  who  all  along 
had  the  superiority  at  sea,  are  understood  to  have  employed  themselves, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  siege,  in  building  a  new  town  upon  an 
island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  to  which,  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar could  force  an  entrance  within  their  ancient  walls,  they  had  re- 
moved their  families  and  the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Finding 
himself  thus  disappointed,  the  king  of  Babylon  ventea  his  rage  upon 
the  buildings,  as  well  as  upon  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  found 
the  means  of  escaping ;  concluding  his  work  of  anger  by  razing  the 
houses  and  fortifications  to  the  ground. 

'  I  haje  followed  in  the  text  the  amendment  of  Scuotaniu,  who,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon reading,  iir«  rowrowc,  suggests,  iirt  rovrov.  The  text  aa  it  now  stands  is  directly 
ODposed  to  the  obvious  mcanmg  of  the  author,  who  certainly  intended  to  relate  that 
Snalmaneser,  when  applied  to  b^  the  people  of  Gath,  sent  an  army  against  Elalipo^ 
and  not  against  the  Gfittites,  or  Gittcans,  or  he  calls  them.  The  words  are  #ir«  rovrovi 
vfft^ag  6  Tuiv  Atrtrvpwv  fiatnXivgy  iwtiXOi  4»ocv(«i|v  iroXt/i&v  diraeav. — Jo^tpiii 
Antiq,  J%td,  lij.  ix.  cap.  14, 

*  Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  ix.  14.  •  Ezekiel  xxvi.  7—9. 
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SzekieVs  denunciations  against  Ithohal. — From  the  ironical  and 
bitter  reproaches  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  directs  against  Ithobalus, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  was  an  arrogant  and  very  assuming  person- 
age. "  Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  god, 
I  sit  in  the  seat  of  G-od,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  .yet  thou  art  a  man, 
and  not  God,  though  thou  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God.  Behold, 
thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from 
thee :  with  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten 
thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures :  by  thy 
great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffick  hast  thou  increased  thy  riches,  and 
thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches :  therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  Because  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God ; 
behold,  therefore,  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the 
nations :  and  they  shall  draw  their  sworas  against  the  beauty  of  thy 
wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  brightness.  They  shall  bring  thee  • 
down  to  the  pit,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas."  ^ 

Subsequent  condition  of  Tyre, — There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
king  of  Babylon,  upon  finding  the  city  of  Tyre  empty  and  deserted, 
destroyed  it  utterly ;  and  hence  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus ;  yet 
he  had  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus."  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Tyrian  state  did  not,  at  that  epoch,  cease  to  exist ;  for  the 
Phoenician  historians  mention  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  succeeded 
Ithobalus  on  the  throne  of  Tyre.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  in- 
habitants must  have  effected  a  transference  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty to  a  new  residence ;  where  they  renewed  their  power,  and  con- 
tinued, for  a  time  at  least,  their  ancient  form  of  government.  About 
this  period  a  deep  obscurity  begins  to  surround  the  history  of  Tyre.  It 
is  supposed  that,  although  Nebuchadnezzar  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
compel  the  submission  of  her  people,  he  nevertheless  acquired  by  other 
means  such  an  influence  over  her  afiiairs  as  to  be  invested  with  the 
nomination  of  her  rulers.  Baal,  accordingly,  the  first  king  under  the 
new  system  of  things,  is  imagined  to  have  been  only  the  deputy  of  the 
Assyrian  crown,  or,  at  least,  to  have  administered  the  government 
under  the  sanction  and  countenance  of  that  paramount  authority.  The 
opinions  of  those  who  adopt  this  view  are  rendered  somewhat  plausible, 
by  the  consideration  that  many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  supreme 
power  at  Tyre  underwent  a  very  material  change.  Upon  tlie  demise 
of  Baal,  the  affairs  of  the  city  were  managed  by  a  class  of  magistrates 
corresponding  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Hebrew  Judges,  or  to  the  Car- 
thaginian Sufietes.  After  an  interregnum  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
the  regal  government  was  again  restored  in  the  person  of  Balator ; 
who,  after  reigning  one  year,  was  succeeded  by  Merbal,  a  native  of 
Babylon.  The  last  king  of  the  Assyrian  race,  whose  name  was  Irom 
or  Hirom,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  brother  to  his  predecessor,  was 
in  possession  of  the  sceptre  at  the  time  when  Cyrus  became  roaster  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  changed  the  seat  of  power  in  all  the  countries 
westward  of  the  Indus.  The  above  statement  is  extracted  from  the 
Phoenician  archives  as   cited  by  Josephus   in  his  first  book  against 

>  Ezekiel  zxyiii.  a— 8. 
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Apion.  "In  them,"  says  he,  "we  see  this  enumeration  of  the  times 
of  their  several  kings.  Nabuchadonosor  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen 
years,  in  the  days  of  Ithobalus  their  king:  after  him  reigned  Baal  ten 
years;  after  him  were  Judges  appointed  who  judged  the  people:  Ecni- 
balus,  the  son  of  Baslacus,  two  months ;  Ghalbes,  the  son  of  Abdeiu, 
ten  months ;  Abbar,  the  high  priest,  three  months ;  Mitgonus  and  Ge- 
rastratus,  the  sons  of  Abdelemus,  were  judges  six  years.  After  tbem 
Balatorus  reigned  one  year:  after  his  death  they  brought  Merbalos 
from  Babylon,  who  reigned  four  years ;  and  after  his  death  they  sent 
for  his  brother  Hirom,  who  reigned  twenty  years.  Under  his  reign 
Gyrus  became  king  of  Persia.  So,"  concludes  the  Jewish  historian, 
"  the  records  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Tyrians  agree  witjb  our  writiii£8 : 
and  the  testimonies  here  produced  are  an  indisputable  and  undeniabk 
attestation  to  the  antiquity  of  our  nation."  ^ 

Condition  of  Tyre  under  the  Persian  supremacy. — Under  the  Per- 
sian sway  the  people  of  Tyre  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  freedom,  and 
even  the  privilege  of  naming  their  own  sovereign,  on  condition  thtt 
they  should  pay  an  annufd  tribute  and  perform  certain  military 
services.  In  this  state  they  continued,  under  several  successiYe  mon* 
archs,  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  these  we  &id 
one,  whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  marked  by  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Justin  relates,  that  the  slaves,  who  at  that  period  were 
very  numerous  in  Tyre,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  their  masters,  and 
murdered  them  all  in  one  night,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  citizen 
called  Strato,  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  humanity  of  his  servant 
Having  taken  possession  of  the  houses,  of  the  property,  and  even  of  the 
ladies,  married  and  unmarried,  they  resolved  to  found  a  new  dynasty ; 
when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  compassionate  slave,  the  election  fell  on 
Strato,  the  only  surviving  freeman  within  the  walls  of  the  city.*  I  have, 
on  the  authority  of  Justin,  related  this  anecdote,  which  has  certainly 
the  disadvantage  of  carrying  a  fabulous  aspect,  because  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  it,  as  an  apology  for  the  severities 
which  he  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  when  their  city  afterwards  fell 
into  his  hands. 

Sieye  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Oreat. — The  most  remarkable  event 
connected  with  the  history  of  Tyre  is  the  desolation  inflicted  upon  it 
by  that  Macedonian  prince.  When  the  conqueror,  in  his  progress 
through  Syria,  drew  near  the  territory  of  that  ancient  state,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  principal  inhabitants,  among  whom  was  the  king's  own  son, 
went  forth  to  congratulate  him,  or  to  solicit  his  forbearance.  The 
gifts  and  the  address  which  they  presented  to  him  were  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  but  when  to  his  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
their  gates,  and  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  they  returned  a  direct 
and  firm  refusal,  his  anger  burst  forth  in  the  most  tremendous  denun- 
ciations against  them  and  their  city.     It  was  in  vain  that  thej  repre- 

*  Joseph!,  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  Uuus  ex  tot  millibus  servonim  fuit,  qui  miti  ingenio  senis  domini,  parvuliqne  filii 
ejus  fortuna  moveretur ;  dorainosque  non  truci  feritate,  sed  piae  misericordiee  humani- 
tate  respiceret.  [There  was  one  from  among  so  many  thousands  of  slaves,  whose  milder 
nature  was  movea  by  the  fortune  of  his  aged  lord,  and  his  youthful  sons ;  and  he  re- 
served them,  not  to  be  slain  with  ferocity,  but  spared  by  the  humanity  of  gentle 
mercy. — Ed.]    Justin,  xviii.  3. 
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Bented  to  the  enraged  soldier  the  faith  and  service  which  they  had 
Bworn  to  Darius,  or  reminded  him  that,  as  long  as  the  Persian  monarch 
lived,  they  could  not  honourahly  absolve  themselves  from  their  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  his  interests.  In  reply  to  all  these  remonstrances  the 
son  of  Philip  declared^  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  open  their 
gates  for  the  purpose  which  he  mentioned,  he  would  pull  down  their 
walls  and  lay  their  houses  level  with  the  dust.  But  the  Tyrians  were 
not  dismayed  at  his  threatenings.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  their 
fortifications,  which  had,  during  thirteen  years,  resisted  the  whole 
force  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  in  the  aid  of  their  allies  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  already  acquired  the  command  of  the  sea,  they  deter- 
mined rather  to  encounter  the  hazard  and  privations  of  a  siege,  than  to 
submit  to  the  terms  which  might  be  dictated  by  a  young,  an  irascible, 
and  ambitious  prince,  who  had  not  yet  learned  moderation  from  a  re- 
verse of  fortune.  Their  city,  besides,  stood  on  an  island  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  shore ;  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high ;  and  was,  moreover,  stored  with  abundance  of  provisions, 
and  with  all  sorts  of  military  engines,  whether  for  attack  or  for  defence. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  Justin  informs  us,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  great  exploits  performed  by  Dido  increased  at  once  their 
pride  and  their  courage.  Tney  thought  it  base  that,  while  a  woman 
nad  extended  her  dominion  over  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  the  men  she 
had  left  behind  should  not  be  able  to  defend  their  native  country  and 
maintain  its  independence.^ 

Macedonians  connect  ISfre  with  the  main-land  hy  a  mound, — The 
Macedonians  began  their  operations  by  constructing  a  mound  from  the 
main-land  to  the  island  on  which  the  new  city  was  ouilt ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  ruins  of  the  town  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  supplied  to 
Alexander  materials  for  attacking  and  demolishing  the  other.  The  Ty- 
rians at  first  viewed  this  laborious  undertaking  with  feelings  of  ridicule 
and  contempt ;  but  when  they  saw  the  mass  of  stones  and  earth  ap- 
pearing above  water  at  no  great  distance  from  their  walls,  their  mirth 
gave  |uace  to  more  serious  thoughts ;  upon  which  they  resolved  to  re- 
double their  efibrts  against  an  enemy  who,  to  use  their  own  language, 
was  not  afraid  to  wage  war  even  with  Neptune  himself.  In  their  first 
attempt  to  destroy  the  mole,  they  were  assisted  by  a  violent  storm ; 
which,  arising  suddenly,  swept  away  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  thereby 
reduced  the  Macedonians  to  the  utmost  perplexity  and  despaii'.  Even 
Alexander  himself  would  have  been  happy  to  terminate  his  enterprise 
by  an  amicable  accommodation :  but  calling  to  mind  that  the  Tyrians 
had  thrown  headlong  into  the  sea  the  heralds  by  whom,  at  the  first,  he 
summoned  them  to  surrender,  he  soon  abandoned  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  treaty.  B^venge  and  regard  for  his  military  reputation 
equally  incited  him  to  persevere.  Influenced,  accordingly,  by  these 
strong  motives,  he  encouraged  his  men  to  resume  their  labour  upon 
the  mound ;  by  means  of  which  alone  they  could  ever  hope  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Tyre,  and  to  gain  a  double  triumph  over  the  fury  of  her 
waves  and  the  strength  of  her  battlements.  The  Macedonians,  who 
admired  their  youthful  leader,  and  put  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 

^  Augehat  enim  Tyriis  aiiimos  Didonis  exemplam,  qu®,  Carthagine  condita,  tertiam 
partem  Orbis  qosedMet;  tarpe  ducentcs  si  fsminis  suis  plus  animi  fuissct  in  impcrio 
qiucrendo,  quam  sibi  in  tuenaa  libertate. — Juttini  Uist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  lo. 
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fortune,  renewed  their  exertions  with  alaeritj  and  vigour ;  till  at  length, 
at  a  great  expense  of  toil  and  of  life,  the  work  was  so  far  completed  » 
to  enable  them  to  mount  their  battering-rams,  and  ply  their  yanooi 
machines  against  the  walls. 

Obstinate  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  and  repulse  of  the  JtfaeedoMioMs, 
— To  counteract  the  effects  of  this  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  the 
Tyrians  had  recourse  to  all  the  means  which  skill  or  valour  could  sug- 
gest. They  poured  forth  from  engines,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
showers  of  red-hot  iron  and  of  scorching  sand,  which  carried  destrue- 
tion  into  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  But,  at  length,  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  walls 
were  giving  way  under  the  incessant  action  of  the  battering-rams,  tnd 
that  a  breach  must  soon  be  effected.  With  their  characteristic  actiritj 
and  resolution,  therefore,  they  began  to  build  a  new  wall,  ten  cubits 
thick  and  five  cubits  distant  ^om  the  old  one ;  filling  up  the  apace  be- 
tween the  two  with  earth  and  stones.  It  was  long  before  the  ^Isce- 
donians  could  make  any  impression  on  this  massy  bulwark.  A  breach 
was,  however,  formed,  and  Alexander  led  his  men  to  the  assault ;  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  that  their  toils  were  now  about  to  terminate,  and 
that  the  hour  of  revenge  and  compensation  was  at  hand.  But  the 
Tyrians,  on  their  part,  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  that  even 
the  veterans  who  bad  shaken  the  power  of  Persia  could  not  force  their 
way  into  the  city.  They  were  driven  back  with  tremendous  slaughter, 
and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  their  ships  and  trenches ;  while,  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  the  besieged  so  completely  repaired  their  walls  as 
to  present  once  more  to  the  eye  of  the  enemy  the  same  means  of  de- 
fence and  resistance  which  appeared  at  the  beginning.  The  attack  was 
soon  after  renewed  with  the  most  fierce  and  desperate  courage ;  when 
it  was  again  met  with  so  much  coolness  and  military  science,  that  Alex- 
ander, in  order  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  a  complete  discomfiture, 
thought  it  expedient  to  sound  a  retreat.  Nor  did  the  Tyrians  on  such 
occasions  confine  themselves  to  defensive  measures,  but,  advancing 
from  their  fortifications,  pursued  the  Macedonians  into  the  heart  of 
their  works ;  and,  by  using  weapons  which  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
latter,  they  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  painful  and  deadly  wounds. 

Ti/re  taken  by  storm. — The  son  of  Philip,  unable  any  longer  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  his  officers,  who  bew^iiled  the  loss  of  their  best  men, 
and  the  obstinacy  which  persevered  in  a  hopeless  war  with  impregna- 
ble forts  and  a  tempestuous  sea,  was  about  to  withdraw  his  army,  aud 
proceed  to  accomplish  his  meditated  invasion  of  Egypt.  His  proposal 
to  make  another  eftbrt  to  reduce  the  proud  queen  of  the  ocean  was 
supported  by  Amyntas  alone ;  who,  with  his  master,  distinctly  foresaw 
the  consequences,  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arm^ 
which  would  result  from  the  relinquishment  of  an  enterprise  which  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  surrounding  nations.  To 
second  the  views  of  Alexander,  superstition  or  treachery  had  begun, 
within  the  city,  to  portend  an  issue  fatal  to  the  cause  of  independence. 
Some  dreamer  announced  that  Apollo  had  resolved  to  abandon  their 
interests  and  pass  over  to  tlie  Macedonians.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  bound  his  statue  with  golden  chains  to  the  altar  of  Hercules  ;  for 
the  intention  of  the  god  bemg  known,  the  hopes  of  the  citizens  gave 
way  and  their  efforts  relaxed.     Alexander,  meanwhile,  brought  up  all 
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Ilia  strength,  rebuilt  his  towers,  and  added  to  the  number  of  his  ma- 
chines ;  and  having  again  succeeded  in  battering  down  a  part  of  the 
wall,  be  rushed  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into  the  breach,  and  finally 
carried  the  whole  fortifications  by  storm.  Justin,  indeed,  relates  that 
Tyre  fell  by  treachery ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  supported  by  the  general 
ciurrent  oi  history.*  Neither  Arrian  nor  Quintus  Cur  tins  gives  any 
countenance  to  such  a  suspicion ;  while  .^lian  says  it  was  won  by  stra- 
tagem, and  PolysBUus,  that  it  was  taken  by  assault. 

Cruelties  exercised  hy  Alexander  upon  the  Tvrians, — The  triumph 
of  Alexander  was  sullied  by  the  cruelties  which  he  exercised  upon  tne 
inhabitants  of  Tyre.  It  is  said  that  he  put  eight  thousand  of  them  to 
the  sword,  condemned  two  thousand  to  be  crucified,  and  sold  not  fewer 
than  thirty  thousand  for  slaves.  He  attempted  to  palliate  this  inhu- 
manity, by  a  reference  to  the  crime  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  com- 
mitted by  their  forefathers,  when  they  slew  their  masters,  usurped  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  placed  Strato  on  the  throne.  The  real 
ofiences,  perhaps,  which  the  victor  meai^t  to  punish,  were  the  determined 
bravery  with  which  they  had  resisted  his  attacks,  and  the  severe  loss 
which  they  had  thereby  inflicted  upon  his  army.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  he  showed  much  clemency  towards  the  noble  families  who  con- 
tinued to  have  their  residence  at  Tyre,  and  that  he  permitted  Azelmic, 
a  descendant  of  the  king  just  named,  to  enjoy  the  royal  dignity,  and  even 
to  retain  the  show  of  power  which  he  had  possessed  under  the  Persian 
monarch.  So  far,  at  least,  he  gave  plausibility  to  the  pretext  which 
he  held  forth  for  his  inhuman  treatment  of  the  people  at  large  ;  whose 
claim  to  the  character  of  freemen  he  did  not  choose  to  recognise,  and 
whose  fidelity  to  their  oaths  he  visited  with  the  reward  which  is  due 
only  to  traitors  or  to  rebellious  bondmen. 

Subsequent  history  of  Tyre. — The  history  of  Tyre  from  this  period 
ceases  to  have  any  connection  with  that  of  the  ancient  people  of  Je- 
hovah. A  natural  curiosity  may,  however,  be  gratified  by  the  inform- 
ation, that  this  city  of  merchants  recovered  once  more  its  wealth  and 
its  beauty,  and  rose  into  considerable  consequence  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Somans.  It  was  invested  by  that  people  with  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  a  free  town.  At  a  later  epoch,  when  Christianity  had 
obtained  a  regular  establishment  throughout  the  Soman  world.  Tyre 
was  constituted  the.  metropolitan  see  for  the  province  of  Phoenicia. 
In  the  year  of  our  Faith  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  it  was  subdued  by 
the  Saracens ;  under  whose  yoke  it  groaned  during  the  space  of  nearly 
five  centuries.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Christians  in  the  year  1 1 24, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  warlike  Saladin,  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  display  from  its  towers  the  standard  of  the  cross.  But 
about  1289,  it  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  another  master,  in  the 
person  of  the  Turkish  chief,  who  covered  with  his  victorious  armies  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine.'  Its  present  state,  under  the  debasing 
influence  of  a  government  which  combines  at  once  the  barbarism  of  a 
Tartar  horde  and  the  slavish  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  creed,  has  been 
already  described  in  the  language  of  Maundrell.^ 

'  Non  magno  post  tempore  per  proditionem  capiuntur. — Juatini  Hist,  lib.  xi.  10. 
'  Well's  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  186. 

'  The  following  quotation  from  the  same  intelligent  traveller  will  not  be  read  with- 
out interest : — *Un  the  midst  of  the  ruins  there  stands  up  one  pile  higher  thmn  the  rest, 
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Kings  of  ^roJoff.— Besides  the  kings  of  Tjrre  and  Sidon,  mnaoA 
histonans  likewise  mention  the  sovereigns  of  Arados ;  whose  territofiet, 
it  should  seem,  were  partly  situated  in  an  island  of  that  name,  and 
partly  on  the  adjoining  shores  of  the  continent.  Of  these  petty  prineei 
po  more  'than  three  are  mentioned  hy  any  creditable  aathor,  Arbal, 
Narhal,  and  Gterostratus.  Narhal  is  supposed  to  have  served  under 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks ;  for  among  the  otiier  chiefs  who  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  Persian  monarch,  we  find  him  specifically  mentioned 
as  Narbalus  the  Aradian.^  Gerostratus,  in  like  manner,  lent  the  aid  of 
his  ships  to  Darius,  when  preparing  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  He  even  joined  the  Persian  fleet :  but  hear- 
ing that  his  son  had  entered  into  terms  with  the  invader,  and  given  up 
to  him  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  possessions  both  in  Arados  itaeiif 
and  on  the  main-land,  he  thought  proper  to  sanction  a  measure  which 
he  could  no  longer  oppose,  and  to  resign  himself  and  his  little  kingdom 
to  the  protection  of  Alexander.  If  we  may  trust  to  Arrian,  it  was 
during  the  siege  of  Tyre  that  Hiese  events  took  place.     About  this 

which  is  the  east  end  of  a  great  churchy  probahly  the  cathedral  of  Tvre ;  and  whj  not 
the  Tery  same  that  was  erected  by  its  bisDojp  Paulinas^  and  honourea  with  that  funooi 
oon8ecration*8ermon  of  Euscbius,  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  book 
z.  chapter  4 ;  this  having  been  an  archiepisoopal  see  in  the  Christian. times  ? 

'*  I  cannot  in  this  pk^  omit  an  obsenration  made  by  most  of  our  company  in  tlui 
journey,  riz.  that  in  all  the  ruins  of  churches  which  we  saw,  though  their  other  parti 
were  totally  demolished,  yet  the  east  end  was  alwa]^  found  standinj^,  and  tolermblj  en- 
tire. Whether  the  Christians,  when  orerrun  by  infideU,  redeemed  their  altan  'from 
ruin  witb  money ;  or  whether  e?en  the  barbarians,  when  they  demolished  the  .other 
parts  of  the  churches,  might  Toluntarily  spare  these,  out  of  awe  and  veneration ;  or 
whether  they  have  stood  thus  long  by  virtue  of  some  peculiar  fimmeas  in  the  nature  of 
their  fabric ;  or  whether  some  occult  Providence  has  preserved  them,  as  so  many  stand- 
ing monuments  of  Christianity  in  these  unbelieving  regions,  and  presa^  of  its  future 
restoration,  I  will  not  determmc.  This  only  will  I  say,  that  we  found  it  in  fact,  so  as  I 
described,  in  all  the  ruined  churches  that  came  in  our  way ;  being  perhaps  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred :  nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one  instance  of  the  contrary. 
This  might  justly  seem  a  trifling  observation  were  it  founded  upon  a  few  examples  only. 
But  it  t^ing  a  thing  so  often,  and  indeed  universidly,  observed  by  us,  througnout  our 
whole  journey,  I  thought  it  must  needs  proceed  h-om  something  more  than  blind  chance, 
and  might  very  well  deserve  this  animadversion. 

*^  But  to  return  from  this  digression,  there  being  an  old  staircase  in  this  ruin  last 
mentioned,  I  got  up  to  the  top  of  it ;  from  whence  I  had  an  entire  prospect  of  the  island, 
part  of  Tyre,  of  the  isthmus,  and  of  the  adjacent  shore.  I  thought  I  could  from  this 
elevation  discern  the  isthmus  to  be  of  a  soil  of  a  different  nature  from  the  other  two ; 
it  lying  lower  than  either,  and  bein^  covered  all  over  with  sand,  which  the  sea  casts 
upon  it,  as  the  tokens  of  its  natural  right  to  a  passage  there,  from  which  it  was  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  injuriously  excluded.  The  i^and  of  Tyre  in  its  natural  state  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  circular  figure,  containing  not  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground.  It  dis- 
covers still  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  which  anciently  encompassed  it  round,  at  the  out- 
inost  margin  of  the  land.  It  makes  with  the  isthmus  two  large  bavs ;  one  on  its  north 
side,  and  the  other  on  its  south.  These  bays  are  in  part  defended  rrom  the  ocean,  each 
by  a  long  ridge  resembling  a  mole,  stretching  directly  out  on  both  sides,  from  the  head 
of  the  island ;  but  these  nds^es,  whether  they  were  walls  or  rocks,  whether  the  work  of 
art  or  nature,  I  was  too  far  oistant  to  discern  —Coming  out  of  these  ruins  we  saw  the 
foundations  of  a  very  strong  wall,  running  across  the  neck  of  land,  and  scr\'ing  as  a 
barrier  to  secure  the  citv  on  this  side.  From  this  place  we  were  one-third  of  an  hour 
in  passing  the  sandy  isthmus,  before  we  came  to  the  ground  which  we  apprehended  to 
be  the  natural  shore.  From  hence  passing  over  a  part  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  which 
extends  itself  to  a  vast  compass  before  Tyre,  we  arrived  in  three  Quarters  of  an  hour  at 
Rosehip.  Our  whole  stage  from  Sidon  hither  was  about  eight  tours." — MaundrelT* 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem^  p.  41 — 43. 
*  Kot  Arabian,  as  it-  is  commonly  read. 
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time,  says  he,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Arados,  and  Enjlus,  king  of  Byblus, 
being  assured  that  their  dominions  were  taken  possession  of  by  Alex- 
ander, left  Autophradates  and  his  navy,  and  each  with  his  fleet  came 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  son  of  Fhilip.^  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Arados  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  SeleucidaD,  and  to  have  been  known  afterwards  only  as  a 
part  of  their  extensive  dominions. 

Necessity  for  the  foregoing  amplified  account  of  the  Ganaanite  nO' 
tions, — In  this  Book  I  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  general  course 
of  events,  and  carried  the  history  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  beyond 
the  period  to  which  the  chronological  limits  of  my  undertaking  are 
properly  confined.  But  whatever  irregularity  there  may  appear  to  be 
m  this  proceeding,  it  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  convenience  of 
having  under  the  eye  at  once  a  connected  narrative  of  occurrences, 
which,  if  separated  and  scattered  over  difierent  chapters  of  a  miscel- 
laneous work,  would  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  interest,  and  even 
in  a  great  measure  cease  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader.  Be- 
sides, the  details  into  which  I  have  entered  seemed  the  more  necessary, 
because  Dr.  dhuckford  has  not,  in  any  part  of  his  volumes,  given  an 
account  of  those  ancient  tribes  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  when 
it  was  invaded  by  Joshua,  and  who,  during  many  successive  genera- 
tions, disputed  with  the  chosen  people  the  right  to  an  inheritance 
which  the  latter  claimed  only  in  virtue  of  a  divine  promise  made  to 
their  fathers. 

^  Anion,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
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